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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


] uly — Dec. 19 29. 




Chronicle of Events. 

30 June ’29 Trade Disputes in India— There were 47 indi^trial disputes m 

British India during the quarter ending June 30. Of the^the 
number of disputes occurred in Bombay where 1,30,000 men were 
involved in 20 disputes. In Bengal 11 disputes occurred involving 
about 6,000 men. The figures for the disputes in the other provinces 
are : Assam 5, Madras 4, the United Provinces 3, the Central Pro- 
vinces 2 and Bihar and Delhi 1 each. ^ The total number of days lost 
due to these disputes was about 5 millions and the total men invmv- 
ed were 1 and half millions. Of the 47 disputes, 10 were successfob 
7 partially successful, and 23 unsuccessful. The grievances wnicn 
brought about these strikes mostly concerned questions of w^es 
and personnel. Cotton and woollen mills sufl:ered worst by these nis- 
putes as no less than 22 disputes occurred in this trade, ]ute mills 
had 2 disputes and engineering work-shops 5. 


July 1 929. 

1 July '29 As a result of the Conference held in Calcutta of 27 memb^s of the 

existing Mahomedan parties in the Council, a United Moslem Party was 
formed called the Bengal Moslem Council Association to work the 
Montford constitution, to advance the cause of the community and 

to form a Tenant’s Party. c n/r 

Monster meeting held at Poona under the presidency of Mr. M. b. 
Aney— Pt. Malaviya’s soul-stirring appeal for boycott of foreign cloth. 

2 July do. Opening Day of the new Bengal Legislative Council in Calcutta (p 180). 

In the Commons in the course of his speech Mr. MacDonald, the Premi- 
er said that India was not mentioned in the King’s Speech because an 
exploration was still proceeding. (Referring to the Simon Commission), 
(p. 462). 

3 July do. Passing away of His Highness Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharajadhiraja 

of Darbhanga— A man of many-sided activities he was rigidly conserva- 
tive where religious ideals were concerned and ^always preached the 
possibility of advance along the lines of Hindu Dharma. 

5 July do. Congress Working Committee 'at its meeting held in New Delhi 

recorded its opinion that aU members of the Legislatures should 
resign their seats and resolved to decided the question finally at the 
A. I. 0. C. meeting on the 26th July. Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and 
C. P. Congress-men expressed in favour of work in Councils in 
view of the fact that several important questions vitally affecting 
the presidencies may likely come before the Legislatures and their 
interests may prejudicially be affected by their absence. 

Death of the Hon’ble Justice Pt, Gokarau Nath Misra, for some 
time General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, 

6 July do. Bundelkhand Youth Conference held at Jhanshi under the Presi- 

dency of Dr. Mahomed Alam appealed to young men to rid the 
country of political slavery and to revolt against the demon of 
communalism. (p. 409) 

Strike of 3000 workmen in the Alliance, Meghna and Baranagore 
Jute Mills in Calcutta owing to the change of working hours and 
days in the Jute industry from 55 hours in the course oi five days 
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to 60 hours during six days adopted from July 1 . There was no 
disturbance. 

7 July ’29 Thanksgiving services were held all over India at the recovery of 

His Majesty the King. 

Madras Nationalist Party formed under the presidentship of Dr. 
Varadarajulu Naidu. The programme of the party stated that it 
would co-operate with the Government whenever necessary^ but 
non-co-operate and obstruct it whenever the Government tried to 
tighten its grip on the nation and launch a policy of repression. 
The Party would also fight against communal and anti-national 
activities, (p. 27) 

Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi presided over the All Ceylon Indian 
Youths’ Conference at Kandy, Ceylon. In the course of her presidential 
address she observed that India and Ceylon had very many interests 
in common. ‘‘The noble island in all its natural riches is culturally 
one with India and retains some of her traditions even though 
western civilisation has unfortunately denationalised its people to a 
certain extent,” 

8 July do. Presiding over the Jessore District Conference, Mr. Subhas Chandra 

Bose sounded a note of warning by stating that the repression resorted 
to by the Government since the appointment of the Simon Commission 
were directed against the most peaceful and legitimate political 
movement of the people. He wanted to see a new India where every 
man and woman will have all facilities and rights to grow to their 
♦ full stature— Resolutions of far-reaching importance including one 

asking Congress members of the Legislature not to resign until next 
year when independence was expected to be declared were adopted. 
Congress Muslim Party formed in Bombay to carry on a vigorous 
propaganda in the presidency in support of the national cause and 
to induce Moslems to join the Congress in large numbers, (p. 28) 

10 July do. Opening day of the Lahore Conspiracy and Saunders Murder Oases 

at Lahore, (p, 23) 

12 July do. Police opened fire on a crowd of strikers who followed three leaders 


13 July 


15 July 

16 July 


19 July 


of the Gimi Kamgar Union (Red Flag Union) after the later had 
been arrested for defying police-orders and were being taken to a 
police station — Several people were injured including the president 
of the Union. 

Annual meeting of the Anglo-India and Domiciled European Asso- 
ciation held at Calcutta under the presidency of Col. Gidney. 
(p. 390 j l:' O' 

evidence before the Bombay Riots Enquiry Committee, Mr. K. 
M. Munshi, a member of "the Bombay Council, alleged that the main 
causes of the communal riot in Bombay was Government’s favour- 
itism to Moslems as a make-weight against Hindu nationalists. 
Arrival of Lord and Lady Irwin at the Victoria Station, London. 

do. Rai Bahadur P. C. Bose and Mr. R, M. Deshmukh, nominees of 
the Nationalist Party, appointed Ministers to C. P. Government. 

do. The Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court dismissed the 
application of 30 accused in the Meerut Conspiracy Case for transfer 
of the Case to Allahabad. 

do. Amazmg revelation of the intensely humiliating position occupied 

irT • of Council was made by Mr. S. N. 

m his^ evidence before the Shnon Commission in London. 
Mr. MuUick said, virtually the military and political departments 
dictators and can get done whatever they want. The Secretary of 
btate did not know the Indian members and once Lord Birkenhead 
^led ^m {m, Mullick| “Dr. Paranjpye”. When questioned why he 

against his views being not heard, Mr. Mullick said that 
hehaddtoe so m the bemhning, but the Secretary of State dismissed 

^SnbS’s individual 
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20 July ’29 

22 July do. 

23 July do. 

24 July do. 


26 July do. 

27 July do. 


29 July. do. 

30 July do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 13 

The Second World Congress of the League against Imperialism held 
on the Frankfurt-on Main. (p....282) 

Mrs. Sarojini^ Naidu reached Bombay and was accorded a public 
reception. While narrating her varied and stimulating impressions of 
her recent extensive tour in Europe and America she observed : “Mr, 
Gandhi is a great influence right throughout the World. Almost 
every man whether he is an anarchist, imperialist or democrat 
has praise for Mr. Gandhi. People devour with great avidity all his 
works. What has influenced them most is “Gandhi — the myth.” 
Bombay Council— Opening day of the July Session at Poona— Swara- 
jists did .not attend owing to the WorMng Committee’s resolution. 
(P 157) 

Bombay Land League inaugurated with a view to carry on an agita- 
tion against the present land revenue policy of the Government, 
(p. 30) 

The Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association, Ahmedabad 
announced a prize of Es. 1,00,000 or £7,700 to the winner who will 
hand over to the Council on or before the 30th October 1930 a 
spinning wheel or a combination of spinning wheel and carder fulflll- 
ing, among others, the following conditions : It should produce 16,000 
yards of yarn of 12 to 20 counts in 8 hours ; it must be such as 
not to tire a woman working eight hours continuously ; the price 
should not exceed Es. 150 and the wheel must be handy and 
substantial and of such construction that the wornout parts can 
easily be replaced ; it must be made available in India ; patdht rights 
will remain with the A. I. S. A, and not with the designer. In a 
note in “Young ^ India” ( -8-29) Mahatma Gandhi wrote : “Sjt. 
Eevashankar Jagjivan^ Jhaveri has succeeded in persuading the 
Council of the Association to announce a price that would attract 

even the western inventors to compete for it I hope that the 

prize will produce a spinning Singer w^ho would raise the income of 
village spinner eightfold.” 

Opening day of the Punjab Legislative Council at Simla, (p 193) 
All-India Congress Committee meeting held at Allahabad, (p. 157) 

A Conference of a new party, called the All-India Muslim Natio- 
nalist Party held at Allahabad under the presidency of Moul. Abul 
Kalam Azad — The objects were to promote among Moslems a spirit 
of Nationalism, to develop a mentality above communalism, and to 
inspire greater confidence in Indian National ideas, (p. 350) 

Owing to sharp difference of opinion, the question of the boycott of 
or resignation from the Legislatures was postponed by the A. I. C. 0. 
for decision to the Lahore Session. Mahatma Gandhi in moving 
a resolution proposing^ the postponement ^ of ^ the subject said that he 
was so anxious for discipline and organisation in the Congress that 
he had appealed for those Congressmen who were opposed to the 
boycott! to be allowed to continue work in the Legislatures. He 
emphasised however that the idea underlying the resolution was to 
prepare the country for non-violent non-co-operation after December 
31, and all Congressmen must by then be prepared to withdraw 
from the Councils, (p. 258). 

Punjab Council—Sardar Ujjal Singh’s motion for compulsory 
primary education in the Punjab carried, (p. 194) 

Report of the Bombay Simon Committee issued, "(p. 108) 

A meeting of the Bombay Congress Muslim Party hdd under the 
presidency of Mr. S. A. Brelvi. (p. 351) 

Police opened fire at Bangalore in the Mysore State on a vast 
crowd of Hindu students and public who had assembled in violation 
of the police order at the Sultanpet Middle School to offer prayers 
in memory of the hardships and privations which the community 
had sufiered owing to the alleged excesses committed by the 
Mahomedans on the 30th July 1928. About 50 shots were fired 
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lasting nearly half an hour and 40 Hindus including a lady were 
injured. 

Report of the Punjab Simon Committee issued (p, 109) 


August 192 9. 


1 Aug. '29 In abdicating the presidentship of the Congress and recommending 

Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru for the high honour, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 
“Young India” : “I know that I am not keeping pace with the March 
of events. There is a hiatus between the rising generation and me.” 


2 Aug. do. The Madras Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 

ded grant of full responsible Government and a declaration by the 
British Government of full Dominion Status with the British Empire 
within a reasonably definite period, (p. 112). 

Bombay Council — Heated debate on a motion for supplementary 
grant for the improvement of Fuleli Canal, (p. 163). 

3 Aug. do. The Bengal Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 

ded complete provincial autonomy as Bengal’s ultimate goal. (p. 111). 

4 Aug. do. Mass meeting of Moslems organised by the Raja of Salempore, 

Maulanas ^Shaukat AH and Shafee Daiidi held at Lucknow with a 
view to elicit moslem opinion on the Nehru Report. 

5 Aug. do Khawaja Hassan Nizami, a well-known Moslem Fir of Delhi and up 

^ till now a staunch supporter of the Shad Moslem League wired to 
Dr. M. A. Ansari to the effect that the political salvation of Indian 
Moslems lay in their joining the Indian National Congress from the 
l^atform of which they could ventilate their grievances and get 
them redressed. To leave the Congress was to commit political 
suicide. 


6 Aug. do. 
8 Aug, do. 


9 Aug. do. 


The Burma Sirnon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 
ded the immediate separation of Burma from the rest of British 
India, As an alternative the Committee recommended that Burma be 
given at least the same advance as is granted to the major provinces 
of India, (p. 116) 

Opening day of the Autumn Session of the Madras Legislative 
Council (p. 176) 


Bengal Council — Government sustained a heavy defeat on the ques- 
tion of giving Military Training to College Students. The resolution 

sponsored by the Congress Party was carried by a large majority of 
35 votes, (p 182). s j j 


The Third Provincial Naujawan Bharat Sabha Conference held in 
JaUianwala Bagh, Amritsar passed resolutions congratulating their 
comrades m jails on their hunger-strike and deprecating the forced 
medmg resorted to by the Government. 

Bengal CouncH— Dr. B. C. Roy’s adjournment motion censuring 
Government for its attitude of indifference towards the Jute Mills 
strike on both sides of the Ganges extending over an area of 30 
miles carried without a division. — Early in July the mills proposed 

fi’o^ 55 to 60 hours per week. The wages 
allowed were d^erently calculated by different mill-owners. The 
majority of mill-owners agreed to increase the rates but refused 

bonus on the out-turn or to 
Ehoraki The strike commenced on the 6th July 
mills from Halisahar in the North to 
T the South closing down throwing no less than 2 lakhs 

iSntly ° ® 

apparently to stop the celebrations 
®ay on the 11th, prohibiting meetings and 

Oomroisrion A loll? previous permission of the 
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10 Aug. ’29 


11 Aug, do. 


12 Aug. do. 


14 Aug. do. 
16 Aug. do. 


18 Aug. do. 

%1 Aug, do. 


Bombajr Council— The Criminal Intimidation Bill to make the offence 
of criminal intimidation cognisable in times of emergency passed the 
third reading and became law. (p. 165). — ^The Presidency Area 
Safeguarding Bill empowering the police to remove bad characters 
from the city in cases of emergency introduced by the Government, 
(p. 169). 

A closely guarded and secret meeting of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr.l Jinnah and Ali Brothers was arranged by Mrs. Sarojini ISfaidu at 
Boml3ay ostensibly, it was assumed, with a view to amend the Nehru 
Report in such a way as to make it fully acceptable to ali sections 
of Moslems. The conversation was not however made public. 

All Bengal Political Sufferers’ Day in Calcutta observed by a peaceful 
procession led by Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose and other Congress 
leaders with posters and inscriptions of ^Dong live Revolution,” 
“Down with Imperialism” etc. The police in the attempt to snatch 
away the posters charged the processionists and in the melee that 
ensued several members of the procession received injuries — Elsewhere 
resolutions were passed in meetings expressing sympathy for the 
hunger-strikers in Lahore and condemning the barbarous and 
inhuman treatment meted out to them by the Government. 

At the general meeting of the Allahabad Youth League held at 
Allahabaa a resolution ‘declaring that the object of the League is 
to promote Union among the Youths with a view to bring about 
a newer, better and more youthful order of Indian Society, was 
adopted. ^ • 

Huge public meeting of the Moslems of Bombay held in the big 
Dongri Maidan under the presidency of Seth Sardar Suleiman 
Kasim Mitha, passed a resolution expressing its inability to accept 
the Nehru Report, (p. 351) 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterji of “Modern Review” sentenced to a fine 
of Rs. 1,000, in default three months” simple imprisonment on a 
charge of sedition by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta for 
publishing the book “India in Bondage” by Dr. J, T. Sunderland 
of America, 

Madras Council — Congress Members walked out in a body when 
the Madras Simon Committee Report was presented, (p. 178) 

Pt. Motilal’s invitation to the Chamber of Princes to discuss the 
constitutional position and status of the Indian States in the 
future Common-wealth of India, (p. 31) 

Madras Council— The Public Services Commission Bill passed 
into law. (p. 179) 

The Calcutta Jute Mills’ Strike ended in a settlement at the 
announcement made by the Indian Jute Mills’ Association, namely, 
to pay a correct and proportionate increase in the total earnings 
for the extra hours worked and to pay “Khoraki” on the same 
scale as before— Up to this day 38 out of 54 Mills in 24-pergana8, 
4 out of 14 in Hooghly and none out of 17 in Howrah were aiectea 
involving 1,58,000 out of 3,26,000 operatives. The total working days 
lost were 17,25,000 and the loss of wages were approximately 19 
and half lakhs of rupees. 

Mahatma Gandhi elected President of the Lahore Congress by the 
Reception Committee — 10 Provincial ' Committees inmuding- the 
Punjab voted for the Mahatma, 3 for Sardar Vallabhbai Patel,’ 3 
for Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and one for Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

Under the auspices of the All Bengal Students’ Association Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave an address on the Youth Movement at the 
Albert Hall, Calcutta. In^ the course of his lecture he said : “The 
Youth movement would bring revolution in the widest sense of the 
term to usher a change for the better. It is a mentality of revolt 
against everything that is evil, ^ a mentality that does not wait, 
wait and. wait”. 

Opening day of the C. P. Legislative Council at Nagpur, (p. 203), 
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24 Aug. ^29 Ohauges in the Assembly rules curtailing the power of the President 

announced by the Government of India._ These changes in general 
direct that when a bill is under discussion in the House its turther 
progress should be left to the vote of the House and not to the 
discretion of the President, (p. 124i 

25 Aug. do. The Non-Brahmin Youth Conference held at Madura under the 

presidency of Mr. N. Sivaraj. (p. 411). 

26 Aug. do. The Report of the Age of Consent Committee published, (p. 225) 

27 Aug. do. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held at Dacca 

under the presidency of Mr. N. 0. Keikar of Poona, (p. 334) 

29 Aug. do. The strike in the Tinplate works at Golmuri continued — Pt. Rajen- 

dra Prasad’s statement reviewing the strike situation issued to the 
press, (p. 31) 

30 Aug. do. Addressing a meeting of the Hindus at the Albert Hall, Calcutta 

Dr. B. S. Moonjee advocated the development of a martial spirit 
among them. 

Congress Muslim Party campaign meeting at Surat — Mr. Abbas Tyabji’s 
appeal to sink communalism to win Swaraj. 

31 Aug. do. On the eve of the Assembly discussion on Mr. Sarda’s Child Marria- 

ge Bill an orthodox Hindu Deputation from Madras waited on the 
viceroy and warned him that the Assembly had no right to alter 
SoniritieSj since it did not consist of men with the requisite 
qualifications. 

Thirty-third Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference held 
at Vedanarain under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
(p. 363) 


September 1 929. 

2 Sept. do. Opening day of the autumn session of the Legislative Assembly at 

Simla — Mr, Patel’s statement in communicating to the House the 
^ correspondence that passed between Lord Irwin and himself— -Autho- 
rity of the Chair upheld, (p. 121). 

In.deference to the request of the Jail Enquiry Committee Members^ 

the Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners discontinued hunger-strike 
from this day. 

3 Sept, do As a ^quel to the disturbance arising out of the All Bengal Politi- 

1^1 Sufferers Day procession on the 11 August, Mr. Subhas Chandra 

l^se and other Congress leaders summoned and arrested on a 
charge of sedition. 

Opening day of the B. <& 0. Legislative Council at Ranchi, (p. 205) 

4 Sept. do. Indian women with placards paraded the streets near the Legisla- 

^tive Assembly Hall at Simla appealing for support for the Sarda 
Bill which aimed at abolishing child marriages. 

5 Sept, do. The U. P. Simon Committee Eeport issued on this day recommen- 

® autonomy, special powers for the Governor 

and Moslems rights based on Lucknow Pact. (p. 106). 

6 Sept. do. Comcil-Goyernment censured for its indifferent attitude 

towards the Golmuri Tinplate Workers’ Strike, (p. 207). 

7 Sept do. session of the Calcutta Teachers’ Conference held at the 

Tinder the presidency of Mr. Shymaprosad 
The president remarked : We do not want to give the large 

^ thG education, secondary or otherwise, 

to the Government. In an inorganic state like onf« whArA 

' Mli^’tn4t 'blunder tht actuW coincide’, educational 

Se representatives who 

^ a* Karachi 

eompktely d^rojff Jask-Three killed : mails 
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7 Sept. '29 Opening day of the First Session of the New Assam Legislative 

Council at Shillong — Mr, Faiznur Ali, Swarajist, elected president, 
(p. 214:). 

8 Sept. do. Executive Board of the All India Moslem Conference at Simla 

passed a resolution advising Mussalmans not to attend the Lahore 
Session of the Congress, (p, 353^^. 

9 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly — Introduction of the Hunger-Strike Bill by 

Sir James Crerar. (p. 133). 

The Report of the Assam Simon Committee issued, (p. 117) 

10 Sept. do. Sir Denys Bray made an important statement in the Assembly on 

the position of Indians in America, (p. 33). 

12 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly — Sir James Crerar moved the Hunger-Strike 

Bill enabling a court to hold trial in the absence of the accused, 
(p. 139) 

13 Sept. do. Death of Sj. Jaiindranath Das at Lahore, after a prolonged hunger- 

strik of 64 days as a protest against the treatment meted out to 
political prisoners in jails. He was one of the accused in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. 

14 Sept. do. In the Assembly Government censured for their policy regarding 

the treatment of the Lahore accused which resulted in the death of 
of Jatindranath Das. (p. 144), 

15 Sept. do. The first Provincial Youth Conference held at Lucknow under the 

presidency _ of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who said that independence was 
not isolation from other nations of the world and demanded equal 
footing with the rest of the world, (p. 401). 

16 Sept. do. The Hunger-Strike Bill in the Assembly came to an abrupt end as 

a result of the Home Member’s statement in accepting Mr. Kelkar’s 
motion for circulation of the bill. (p. 145) 

Opening day of the Council of State at Simla, (p. 216) 

The body of Jatindranath Das, the hunger-striking undertrial 
prisoner in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, who died in the Lahore 
jail on the 13th was taken out in procession from the Howrah 
Town Hall (where it reached on Sunday evening and where it 
was kept lying in state) to the Keoratola, (Kalighat, Calcutta) burning 
ghat for cremation. The procession was over two miles long and 
the number may be easily much over 3 lacs. Jatindranath Das 
was the Assistant Secretary of the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee when he was arrested in Calcutta about three months 
ago and taken to Lahore. He went on hunger-strike as a protest 
against the treatment meted out to political prisoners in jail. Public 
meetings all over the country were held and resolutions recording 
respectful homage to the immortal soul of Das were passed. He was 
described as the second greatest martyr of the world after Macswiney 
of Ireland. 

17 Sept. do. The Legislative Assembly— A resolution moved by Mr. M. E. 

Jayakar urging that all military schools be thrown open to Indian 
boys, irrespective of creed and family connections but subject to 
the passing of the prescribed examination, was passed without a 
a division, (p. 146) 

The Report of the B. <& 0. Simon Committee issued, (p. 118) 

18 Sept. do. Opening day of the autumn session of the Punjab Council at 

Lahore — Debate on the Punjab Simon Report, (p. 196) 

19 Sept. do. Death of Phoongi U. Wizaya undergoing imprisonment in Rangoon 

on a charge of sedition after a prolonged hunger-strike of four 
months. He claimed that Phoongis in prison, whatever their offence, 
should be allowed to wear yellow robes, which being refused by 
Government he resorted to hunger-strike from April 6. 

21 Sept. do. Mysore Economic Conference held at Bangalore under the presidency 

of Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore. 
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21 Sept. ’29 Nawab of Bhopal on Indian aspirations —'isratioiiarmt” Nawab’s 

advice to Legislators while inaugurating the fifth session of the 
Bhopal Legislative Council, (p. 497) 

22 Sept. do. Two prominent Muslims honoured the memory of Maharaja Shivaji 

at Poona. Nawabshah Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur presented the 
Municipality with a portrait of Shivaji and it was unveiled by Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member of the Bombay 
Government. 

23 Sept. do. The Assembly passed the final reading of Mr. Sarcla’s Child 

Marriage Bill prohibiting marriages of girls below the age of 14 
from April 1930 onwards, (p. 149) 

24 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly— Pt. Nilkanta Das’s motion to withdraw pro- 

tection to the Tinplate industry for the treatment meted out to 
labourers at Golmuri carried by 51 to 42 votes (p. 150.) — Mr. J. 
K. Mimshi’s motion censuring Government for their treatment of 
prisoners in Burma carried by 47 to 46 votes (p. 152) 

Europeans and Reforms — ^The changed aspect in the political afiaira 
of India and the necessity for a corresponding change in 
the attitude of the European community were stressed by Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer at Bombay, (p. 34) 

25 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly — Demand for a grant to defray expenses for 

the post of a Director to control Medical Education was held by 
a chorus of protests and refused as being insulting to Indian 
^ Universities, (p. 153) 

26 Sept, do.* Addressing the convocation of the Kashi Vidyapith at Benares, 

Mahatma Gandhi said that the principal aim of all national 
institutions like the Vidyapith should be to import education 
which would enable them to become fit soldiers in the battle of 
Swaraj. The diplomas awarded here were not of a high market 
value and those who regarded them as such must necessarily be 
dissatisfied. 

28 Sept. do. At a meeting of the All India Congress Committee at Lucknow, Pt, 

Jawaharlal Nehru was elected president of the forthcoming session 
of the Indian National Congress at Lahore, (p. 261) 

30 Sept. do. Dr. Muhammad Alam as president of the All Bengal Students’ 

Conference at Mymensingh addressed the students as ^'My Young 
Mates of the Prison” for, he continued, ‘^your status to-day as well 
as that of mine in our own country is no better than that of a 
prisoner. He advanced a vigorous plea for the abolition of 
cQmmunalism from the country in every shape or form (p. 423j 


October 1929 

1- Oct. do. Confe:mnce - at Brighton— Mr. Fenner Brockway, 

(Independent Labour Party) moved a reference back of the closing 
paragraph in, the Parliamentary Report on the ground that there was 
no reference to the question put in the Commons regarding the 
pros^utions in India and the Government’s unsatisfactory replies — 

under-Secretary for India, replied that 
the (wvernment beheved that there was the utmost freedom of 
in , ^dia consistent with the preservation of public order. 

to its principles and pledges, 
uv tt^* prisoners were being charged in the 

tTmon leaders— The reference baSc was defeated 
VQte by an over-whelming, majority, (p. 488) 

^ sWa Wd Marria- 

celebrated throughout India with 
bolding of processions and public medings. 
uia IS justly proud of her great and illustrious leaderj one of 


Get, do 
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the greatest figures among men in historic times whom the whole 
world regards with unqualified esteem and affection. 

4 Oct. ’29 Bombay Council— The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill passed the 

third reading and became law. (p. 173j 

5 Oct. do. The Eleventh Session of the South India Non-Brahmin Confederation 

held at Ellore under the presidency of Eao Bahadur B. Muniswami 
Naidu. (p. 357) 

9 Oct. do. The Hartog Committee Report to make enquiries into the growth 

of education in British India issued, (p. 98) 

10 Oct. do. Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Conference commen- 

ced at Geneva and continued till the 16th October, (p. 471) 

11 Oct. do. Arrival of the Labour Commission at Bombay with its chairman 

the Rt, Hon. J. H. Whitley. 

12 Oct. do. Eleventh Session of the Sikh League held at Lyallpur under the presi- 

dency of Master Tara Singh who wanted the British to govern India as 

the Sikhs did not want a Moslem Raj in the Punjab. 

16 Oct. do. The Simon — MacDonald Correspondence referred to in the parlia- 
mentary debates on India. (See p, 463) 

18 Oct. do. The C. P. & Berar Women’s Third Annual Conference held at 

Yeotmal, under the presidency of Mrs. Ramabai Tambe urged 
Government to introduce compulsory education throughout the pro- 
vince witMn 20 years. 

19 Oct. do. The Punjab Students’ Conference held at Lahore under the presi- 

dency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 415) 

20 Oct. do. The 14th. session of the All-Orissa Students’ Conference held at 

Berhampore under the presidency of Mr. C. R. Reddy, (p. 4l8) 

21 Oct. do. Autumn session of the TJ. P. Legislative Council opened at Lucknow 

under the presidency of Rao Bahadur Lala Sitaram. (p. 187) 
Maharaja of Bikaner’s appeal to support the Round Table Con- 
ference in an address to the Administrative Conference of his State, 
(p. 409) 

22 Oct. do. Lahore Conspiracy Case— Allegation of ill-treatment (beating 

and caning) against the police were made by prisoners before the 
Magistrate. It may be mentioned that the trying Magistrate order^ 
the prisoners to be hand-cuffed while in the court-room and while 
being broaght from the jail. They stoutly protested against the 
order and refused to come out of the jail with hand-cuffs on. Next 
day Bhagat Singh informed the Magistrate that he had been roughly 
handled while Dutt said that he was kicked on his chest by the 
police. The Magistrate declined to remove the hand-cuffs. 

24 Oct. do. IT. P. Council— The Minor Girls’ Protection Bill passed into law. 

(p. 189) 

31 Oct. do. The Viceroy’s historic announcement on the Round Table Con- 
ference to setttle the Indian political problem to be convened after 
the Simon Commission have submitted their report, (p. 47 ) 


Novemberl929 

1 Nov. do. Leaders’ Conference at Delhi following the Viceroy’s announcement 

— Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that the Viceroy’s offer could not 
be accepted without conditions whose fulfilment must precede the 
acceptance of invitation. He laid down four main conditions, (p, 49) 

2 Nov. do. The adjourned Conference of prominent In^an leaders at Delhi 

/ came to unanimous conclusion on the reply given to the Viceroy’s 

offer of a Round Table Conference, (p. 50) 
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2 Nov. ’29 Moslem Ladies’ Conference at the residence of Mr. Justice 

Sulaiman at Allahabad condemned Purdah, Polygamy and the 
shocking illiteracy of the Moslem community. 

In the course of a press interview the Maharaja of Bikaner said: 
‘The Princes and the Government of Indian Btates have no desire 
to hamper the attainment of Dominion Status by British India or 
to be a drag on its constitutional advancement. The Princes desire 
the maintenance of their honourable position as perpetual allies and 
any adjustment of their future relations with British India should 
be settled only with their free consent. (p... 5 CX)) 

3 Nov. do. The Andhra Youth Conference held at Bexwada under the presiden- 

cy of Mr. K F. Nariman who in the course of his address wanted 
to impress upon bis young friends that first and foremost they 
must be sincere and honest in their dealings, no matter “what the 
consequences may be. (p. 409) 

The 11 th Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at 
Bezwada under the presidency of Mr. N. V. L. Narsinha Rao. 
(p. 367) 

The Andhra Mahila Mahasabha held at Bezwada under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi. (p. 396) 

5 Nov. do. The B^use of Lords debate on the Viceregal announcement — No imme- 
diate Dominion Status for India — The Viceroy^s Statement nothing 
but reiteration of 1917 Declaration, {p. 441) 

7 Nov. do. T^ House of Commons debate on the Viccrigal announcement 

r~^onowness of the announcement exposed, (p. 444 ) 

The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference held at Bezwada under the 
presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjee, (p. 341) 

8 Nov. do. Hyd^abad State Women’s Conference passed a resoliition welcoming 

taken to introduce a Child Marriage 

Bill for the State. 


Nov. do. Influential Moslem Denutation from all parts of India waited on 

at Delhi pleading for the exclusion of the Moslem com- 
munity from the operations of the Sarda Act and for an amending 
biu to be enacted by the Government accordingly — The Viceroy in 
said that the action taken by his Government was one with 
wnicn he whole-heartedly concurred, and the Government was bound 

position which, after a most careful consideration, 
It felt It right to adopt. 

12 Nov. do. Death of Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of Kasimbazar at 

^^meutta A great philanthropist, the Maharaja spent over a crore 
or rupees in the cause of education in Bengal and was a generous 
patron of letters and helped the industrial regeneration of the country 
with munificent contributions. 

13 Nov. do. ^^6 C. P. and Berar Depressed Classes’ Special Conference at 

£^agpur welcomed the Viceroy’s announcement but insisted on 
, ,^®F®sentation for the depressed classes on 

tne Bound Table Conference and supported the Sarda Bill. 

Nov. do. Conference held at Cakara under the 

presidency of Sardar Sardul Singh Caves beer. (p. 370) 

Lajpat Rai observed at Lahore 

mS whhef OonLenee opened at Lourenco 
A 1 ^ present including the British Consul- 

£udi misTft' tiroughout the Sn, 

thetot®dme Qiat MllivtS^w““T^ attended, this being 
Maulana sLu^t ib Indians have met at such gathering. 

saiu , India, our Motherland, sooner or later will gain its 
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independent position and I think it "will gain it sooner than late. 
We ^vill then be in a position to retaliate and bring down the 
arrogant, narrow and bigoted Governments to their proper senses. 
No Empire, however powerful, can endure if such acts are allowed 
or practised.” 

18 Nov. do. A conference of representative political leaders at Allahabad, called 

to review the position and if necessary to revise the Delhi Manifesto 
in view of the statements made by official spokesmen in the 
Parliament and the reply of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to Mr. Baldwin 
categorically denying that there had been any change in the British 
pohcy towards India,^ adopted a resolution expressing its decision 
to stand by the Delhi Manifesto and hoping that a full and early 
response would be made to it by the British Government, (p. 51) 

20 Nov. do. Princes and Future Constitution— Maharaja of Patiala explains the 

Rulers’ claims on the occasion of his birthday celebration at Patiala, 
(p. 504) ^ 

22 Nov. do. Addressing a crowded audience of lady students and others 

at the Workmen’s Intermediate College Bangalore, Dr. 
P. C. Roy said in the course of his speech: “Imitations of western 
fashions deprived their motherland of crores of rupees every year. 
Many of them, almost all of them, were poisoning themselves with 
tea and coffee daily whose cumulative effect on the system was simply 
indescribable. Women must come forward and play a great r part 
in the civic and national life. They must realise that an uneduca- 
ted woman was a clog in the wheel of progress and acted as a drag 
on her educated husband. The woman must be better educated to 
train up our future citizens”. 

24. Nov. do. Mahatnia Gandhi, on the completion of his U. P. tour, 

made his last speech at Etawah during the course of which he said 
that the United Provinces lacked in discipline, determination, and 
the will to act up to its decisions. However he was very 
grateful for the great regard and affection shown towards 
him. He asked the students to be like Chinese students, 
courageous, pure and strong. Being asked to give a message to the 
province, the Mahatma said : “I want it to be like Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru.” 

23. Nov. do. The third annual session of the Oudh Women’s Conference held at 

Lucknow under the presidency of Mrs. Iravati Mehta, 

25 Nov. do. Death of His Highness Maharaja Chandra Shumsher Jung Bahadur 

Rana, Prime Minister of Nepal. 

26 Nov, do. Delhi \v omen’s Conference under Mrs. B. L. Nehru passed resolu- 

tions to prevent Child Marriage, to make the Sarda Act effective, to 
end the purdah system and to extened Municipal and District Board 
franchise to women. 

29 Nov. do. C. P. Youth Conference held at Nagpur under the presidency of Mr. 

Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 405) 

30 Nov. do. St. Andrews' Day Dinner at Calcutta — Governor’s appeal on the 

need for goodwill and trust in view of the Viceroy’s Statement, 
(p. 384) 

The Tenth Session of^ the All-India Trade Union Congress held 
at Nagpur under the presidency of Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, (p, 424) 


December 1929 


1 Dec. 29. All India Trade Union Congress Split at Nagpur — Important 
Labour leaders seceded from the Congress together with representa- 
tives of 24 Unions on the ground that the policy of the majority 
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2 Dec. do. 


3 Dec. do. 

6 Dec. do. 

7 Dec. do. 


8 Dec. do. 

9 Dec. do. 
12 Dec. do. 

14 Dec. do. 

15 Dec, do. 


was opposed to the genuine interests of tho working classes. 
The secessionists included Mr. N. M. Joshi, the founder of the 
Textile Union, Bombay, Dewan Ohaman Lai and Mr. V. V. Giri 
who represented Labour at Geneva and Mr. B. Shiva Rao, a 
prominent Labour leader of Madras. The Secessionists formed 
a central organisation known as the All-India Trades Union 
Federation to work on purely trade union lines. 

C. P. & Berar Students’ Conference held at Amraoti under the 
presidency of Sj Subhas Chandra Bose. fp. 419) 

States’ Subjects’ Conference held at Akalkot under the presidency 
of Mr. N, 0. JEelkars (p. 508) ^ 


Ihe Punjab Provincial Jails’ Enquiry Committee’s Report issued, 
(p. 230) 

The seceders from the All-India Trade Union Congress met at 
Nagpur to discuss the situation created by the split, Dewan 
Chamanlal presiding, and declared that they were free to develop 
a sound working-class movement free from the embarrassing 
entanglements of the last few years. The meeting unanimously 
resolved to form a central organisation to be called the All-India 
Iracles Union Federation desiring to work purely on sub-committee 
+ drafting a provisional constitution. It was under- 

good that the meeting warmly approved the suggestion to keep out 
irom the Federation unions with leanings towards Communism. 

Punjab Council— The Punjab Pure food Bill passed (p. 199) 

A no * n j.* 1 1 ' on the Punjab Regulation of 

couS*(p ® it ■"’as passed by tho 

.tte two rival sections of the Bengal students 
last Provincial Conference at Mymensingh, manifested 
I®® the Convention of the Bengal Presidency Students’ 

*^® -Libert Hall, Calcutta under the 
Kumar Basu. Admission 
cntTolio *?'™® j several students, who failed to secure 

^®re "’as a clash bet- 
®T5® '1®®''’*'?®]“ exchange of blows in the 

injuries. Tho Prosi- 

thp restore order having proved abortive, he converted 

to the P meeting at which homage was paid 

to me memory of Proi Laht Kumar Bannerjee. 

Ciajerat Provincial 'Women’s Conference 
(p!^394) i^i^e presidency of Mrs. Indumati Dewan. 

Provincial Conference held at Monghyr 
under the presidency of Babu Eajendra Prosad. (p. 369) 

trZS^f "bo^ f? nSrar&.S 

Paidit ProjapMisTi Jot} presidency of 

HiJ?* passed resolutions demanding’ releaao ai nnlifrV«i 

s-isiSst 5?s“‘^ •« ml. s's 

S£ “•'.I “ Al'-lmW 

state People’s GOTfL^ci^!i/f. w Chattopadhya. (p. 403; 
of Mr. Mmilal Koll^ri.Tp.^ill) Wadhwan under the presidency 

STSSs°Sr™S *^® presidency of 

dence as the immediate objective of iSif ^nT?|Sg ‘ Do^S 
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16 Dec. ’29 


17 Dec. do. 

18 Dec. do. 

19 Dec. do, 

21 Dec. do. 

22 Dec. do. 

23 Dec. do. 


25 Dec. do. 

26 Dec. do. 


27 Dec. do. 


Status as the consolidation of Imperialism with the aid of native 

capitalism, landlordism and feudalism. ^ k/t 

Bombay Youth Conference held under the presidency of Mrs. 
Zamaladevi Chattopadhya at Allahabad passed a resolution declaring 
complete national independence as the immediate objective of India. 

Cental 'council—Eevival of ministry for the fifth timo.(p 


T QQ\ 


Eleventh Annual meetins; of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India & Ceylon held at Bombay under the presidency of Mr. G. 
L. Winterbotham. (p. 430). , 

The London Congress Committee in a resolution appreciating Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s feat of vision in discerning the pre-arranged 
traps laid in the Viceregal pronouncement and the Delhi Manifesto 
asked him not to fail at the Lahore Congress to put up a 
strenuous fight for complete independence. 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce— Important statement ex- 
plaining the Government of India’s position in regard to the exten- 
sion of the air service from Karachi to Delhi, Calcutta, Bangoon 
and Bombay was made by Sir Bhapendranath Mitra, member for 
Industries and Labour, Government of India, fp. 430) 


Hyderabad State Subject’s Conference held at Bombay under the 
presidency of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, (p. 512) 

The Madura Ramnad Youth Conference held at Madura under the 
presidency of Dr. G. Ramiah. (p. 410) 

The C. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held at Pendra Road 
under the presidency of Babu Jagatnarain Lai. (p. 344) 

The Qongress Exhibition opened at Lahore by Dr. P. C. Boy in 
the presence of a gathering of 50,000 men and women. 

Princes and the London Conference— Maharaja of Bikaner’s observa- 
tion on the Viceregal announcement in a speech proroguing the 
State Assembly (p. 506) 

Report of the Central Simon Committee issued, (p. 73) 

A dastardly attempt was made to blow up the special train in 
which His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Irwin was returning to Delhi 
from his South Indian tour near Nizamuddiu station about six 
miles from New Delhi. No one was injured. The bomb, which 
was buried between the rails, exploded when the fourth coach was 
passing over the point, while the Viceroy’s saloon was two coaches 
behind. A concealed cable running to a small battery about three 
hundred yards from the railway station was subsequently 
discovered, 

The All India Suppressed Classes’ Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mahatma Gandhi, (p. 326) 


The Punjab and Frontier Hindu Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. (p. 346) 

The Forty-second Session of the Indian National Social Conference 
held at Lahore under the presidency of Mr. Harbilas Sarda. (p. 372) 
The All India Arya Mahila Conference held at Lahore under the 
presidency of Comrade Suhasini Nambiar, ip. 330) 

The All India Shia Conference held at Allahabad under the 
presidency of Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan. (p. 379) 

The fourth meeting of the All India Congress Committee at Dahore — 
Annual Report for 1929 presented (p. 263}.— The Bengal Election 
Dispute taken into consideration, (p. 284) 

The All India Hindustani Sevadal Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, (p. 328) 

The Punjab States’ Peoples’ Conference held at Lahore under the 
presidency of Mr. P. L. Chudgar. (p. 513) 

The All-India Library Conference concluded its eighth session at 
Lahore after passing sixteen resolutions. These mter alia recom*- 
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28 Dec. 


29 Dec. 


30 Dec. 


31 Dec. 


mended the opening of libraries in all towns and villages, the starting 
of correspondence courses in various subjects by colleges and uni- 
versities and the provision of adequate facilities by the management 
of public libraries for the promotion of adult education and appealed 
to all persons interested in the libx'ary movement to subscribe to 
the Indian Library Journal. 

’29 Mr. C. Rajagopalachari in the course of his presidential address before 
the Prohibition Conference held at Lahore said : '‘Even if there has 
been no kind of economic loss to the individual or society, drink 
is brain poison, and man cannot afford to allow the allurement of 
such poison to have free play among men and women of varying 
degrees of resistance, even if it were available like fresh air, cost 
ing nothing in money.” 

The Indian Economic Conference held at Allahabad under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. N. S. Subba Rao. (p. 434) 

The All India Political Sufferers’ Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Lala Hanwant Sahai. (p. 327) 


’29 


liie Jb orty-iourtn Session 01 the Indian National Congre OD xxv;j.u 
Lahore under the presidency of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru who declaring 
himself a Socialist and Republican delivered a striking address 
advocating complete national independence, immediate boycott of 
the Legislatures and organisation of a peaceful mass movement for 
a no-tas campaign, (p. 286) 

Twelfth Session of the National Liberal Federation held at Madras 
under the presidency of Sir Phiroze Sethna. (p. 319) 

’29 The All-India Conference of Indian Christians held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Revd. B. A. Nag. (p. 331) 

The All-India Students’ Convention met at Lahore under the presi- 
dency of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. (p. 413) 

The Sikh Conference held at Lahore under the presidency of Sardar 
aarak Singh, (p. 333) 

The Bengal All-Parties’ Moslem Conference meeting at Calcutta 
adopted a resolution expressing indignation at the Delhi bomb out- 
rage and thankfulness for the providential escape of Lord and Lady 

"Welcoming the Viceregal announcement, condemning 
tne Sarda Act, and protesting against the Bengal Tenancy Act were 
also adopted. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, presiding, said that Mussalmans, 
on no accou^, would tolerate the substitution of British domination 
in India by Brahminicd domination or by the tyranny of the majo- 
^ Nawab of Dacca welcomed the delegates as Chairman 

ot the Reception Committee, and claimed that half of the members 
of the proposed Round-Table Conference should be Mussalmans. 

29 Second day of the Congress— Mahatma Gandhi’s resolutions on 
Bomb Outrage and Complete Independence, (p. 298) 

The All-India Khilafat Conference opened at Lahore in a big shami- 
Islamia College grounds. The proceedings commenced 

Quoran.' The audience 
n with great Britain, ‘^p with Revolution”, 

tn Shaukat Ali objected 

^ shouts and in the course of his speech 

Gandhi, Pandit Motilal and Pandit 

youths and noise 

Ali ^ restored Sir Zulfiqar 

Committee, read his^ address. 
Conference, exhorted the 
monev ^s^tbat^Ar ^bilafat Commitcee with men and 

mterite nf S’f ^ protect the 

\ka p He welcomed the announce- 

Mussal^ns ® Conference, and trusted that 

their Tifiw-paint. He^ioS'^Sauft^e 



JULY ^29] LAriORE CONSPIRACY CAS£ 

The Lahore Conspiracy and Saunders Murder Cases opened on the 10th July 
1929 before Rai Saheb Pandit ^ Srildshen, Special Magistrate, in the Lahore 

Central Jail. All approaches to the jail as far as the 

Lahore Conspiracy La'NYrence Garden were strictly guarded by the police and 
Case the streets were patrolled by "European sergeants on motor 

cycles. As the accused were brought a large number of 
youngmen, who had collected in the Jail Road, shouted ‘^Long Live Revolution” etc. 

There were in all 32 accused. Of this 7 turned approvers, 9 w^ere abscond- 
ing and the remaining 16 were being actually tried. All the accused had been in 
police custody for about two months and a half ever since their arrest. The following 
were the 16 accused : — 

(1) Sukhdcv, a native of Lyallpur, arrested on April 15 in Lahore bomb factory. 
(2) Kisboriial Ratan of Hoshiarpore bomb factory. (3) Sbeo Varma arrested in 
Sbabaraupur. (4) Gayaprasad of Cawnpore arrested in Shabaranpur. (5j Jaidev 
arrested in Shabaranpur. (6) Jatindra Nath Das, Assistant Secretary, South 
Calcutta Congress Committee, arrested in Calcutta- (7) Bhagat Singh arrested in 
Delhi and a convict in the Assembly Bomb Case. (8) Kamal Nath Trivedi, a student 
of Vidyasagar College, Calcutta arrested at Bettiah. (9) Batukeshwar Dutt, son of 
G. D. Dutt of Burdwan, Bengal, arrested in Delhi, a convict in the Assembly 
Bomb Case. (lO) Jatindra Nath Sanyal of Allahabad arrested on July 4. (ll) 
Agyaram of Sialkot District. (12 j Desraj, student D. A. V. College LaJbore. (13) 
Premdutt of Gujrat, ex-student D. A. V. College Lahore. (14) Surendra Nath 
Pandey, arrested in Cawnpore on July 8. (15) Mababir Singh of Dist. Etah. 
(16) Ajay Kumar Gbose arrested in Cawnpore on July 8. 

The absconders according to the police were : — 

(1) Bhagabati Charan of Lahore. (2) Yashpal of Dharamshala. (3) Bejoy 
Kumar Sinha of Cawnpore. (4) Chandra Sekhar Azad of Bhilapore, Benares. (5) 
Raghunath of Benares. (6) Kailash of Jhanshi, (7) Satgurdayal Avasthi of Oawn- 
pore, arrested in May and subsequently bailed out now absconding. 

The following were the approvers. They were granted Crown pardon and their 
confessions recorded by the City Magistrate : — 

(1) Joygopal arrested on April 15 in Lahore Bomb Factory. (2) Hansraj Vorah, 
student Foreman Christian College Lahore. (3) Ramsarau Das of Karpurthala, 
convicted to transportation in connection with the bomb outrage on His Excellency 
the Viceroy Lord Hardinge_ in I9l4, Lalit Mukherji son of an Allahabad advocate. 
(5) Brahma Dutt arrested in Cawnpore. (6) Phanindra Ghose arrested in Calcutta, 
(7) Monmohaii Mukherji of Champaran. 

Mr. George Trevor Hamilton Harding, Senior Superintendent of police, 
Lahore, was the main complainant in the case. Submitting a charge sheet 
under Sections 121, 121-A, 122 and 123 I,P.C. the complainant said that the accused 
along with others had, at Lahore and other places in British India at various times 
and occasions, commencing from the year 1924 and continuing up to the present 
time of their arrest, been engaged in conspiracy to wage war against His Majesty 
the King Emperor and to deprive him of the sovereignty of British India and to 
overawe by criminal force the Government established by law in British India and 
collect men, arms and amunitions for or otherwise make preparation for the ^aid 
object and purpose. They further concealed the existence of the design to wage war 
against the King Emperor, intending by snch concealment, to facilitate, or 
knowing it to be likely that such concealment would facilitate, waging 
of such war. With these objects these accused ^ along with others formed a 
party known as the “Hindusthan Republican Association'’ and the “Indian Republican 
Army^’, and held their meeting at Lahore and other places in British India with a 
view to overthrow by force the Government established by law in India and to 
establish a Federated Republican Government in its stead. 

Complainant further stated that the means devised to be adopted to attain these 
objects were as follows : — Collection of arms, men and amunitions and also money 
for purchase of arms and munitions, the obtaining ^ of money for the same purpose 
by means of forcing and robbing banks and treasuries and by dacoities which nece- 
ssarily involved murders, the manufacturing of explosive bombs for the purpose of 
murders and to overawe the Government, murder of police and other officials and 
persons interested in or assisting* the administration of the Government of- British India, 
of persons who obstructed the carrying out of the objects of conspiracy and persons 
who proved obnoxious to their party, blowing up of trains, production, possession and 

4 
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circulation of seditious and revolutionary literatures, rescue of convicts and persons in 
lawful custody, seduction of educated youths with a view to enlist thena in the conspi- 
racy to obtain relief f subscriptions among* persons in foreign countries who were 
interested in the accomplishment of a revolution in India. 

That in pursuance of the said conspiracy in British India an attempt was made 
to murder Mr. Baneiji, Inspector C.I.I). at Benares on 13-1-1928. embezzlement of 
Rs. 3190 was committed by Kailash Patti, alias Kali Charan (absconder) *who was an 
employee in the sub-post office Burhalganj, district Gorakhpur on 26-6-28, to be 
utilised by the party in the furtherance of their common object. Dacoity at the Punjab 
National Bank, Lahore, was attempted on 4-2-28. Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of police and Chaman Singh, head constable were murdered in Lahore on 
17th December, 1928. Bomb was thrown in the i^ssembly Chamber (Delhi) and shots 
were fired therein oh 8-4-29 causing severe injuries to Sir Bomanji Dalai and others. 
Dacoity at Maulnia was committed on 7-6-29 causing the death of Banke Mahton 
Koeri, owner of the house. The accused along with others were manufacturing 
bombs at Lahore, Saharanpoie, Calcutta and Agra, factories at Lahore and Saharan- 
ppre having since been captured. The accused visited different towns in British India 
to seduce the youths and to induce men to join their conspiracy, 

That in pursuance of. the said conspiracy in British India preparations for the 
fallowing actions were made but did not succeed to blow up the train carrying the 
members of. the Simon Commission by means of a dynamite, to rescue Jagadish 
Chandra Chatterji who was a convict in connection with the Kakori Conspiracy Case 
and Sachindra Nath Sanyal another convict of their party. The order of the Local 
Government was attached to the charge sheet. 

The complainant also submitted that in respect of other offences committed by 
the accused separate charge have been presented to this court. It was also sub- 
mitted that 9 among the 25 accused were absconding^ 


Opening the prosecution case Mr. Corden Noad, Government' Advocate, said : — 
‘‘There are 32 persons involved in this case of whom 7 are approvers, 9 aire abs- 
conding and are still at large, and 16 are placed on their trial and are present in 
the court. They will be tried under the ordinary criminal law of the land for off- 
ences alleged to have been committed by them, while evidence will be recorded 
under Section 512 Or. P. C. against 9 absconding accused. I desire to emphasise 
the fact that this ^ is an ord.inary trial under the ordinary law and no political 
section or system is in any way involved. No social, religious or educational body- 
or institution is, or can be affected by the outcome of this prosecution, except so far 
as it IS in the interest of all citizens of a civilized community. 

It may not be out of place at this stage to recall the occurrence of the 
murder of Saunders, A. S. P. and Chaman siiigh, head constable. Two 
^^^d men were shot down on broad day light in the streets of Lahore on 
17th December, 1928 and the police were unable at once to apprehend the culprits. 
1 j with universal condemnation of this dastardly murder, severe criticism was 
levelled against the police in the Council and in the newspapers because of the 
delay which took place in the detection of the culprits.” 

- Speaking of various intentions, designs and acts which form part of the subject 
matter m the case, Mr. Noad said : The accused were members of a revolutionary 
party which became active throughout northern India. At a meeting held at Delhi 
19*8, a central committee was constituted representing different provinces, 
in , that meeting following plans and resolutions were adopted and passed : — ' 


a wiV ^uth, approver, was elected offieer-in-charge of Behar and Orissa, 

fe^dev anct Bhagat Singh, accused were -to be in charge of the Punjab, Shiv 
Vaxma, Bejoy Kumar Sinha and Chandra- Sekhar Azad (last two absconded) were 

Kundan Lai, a/tas Partab (absconding) 
Bu]putana and the Central Provinces. Chandra Sekhar Azad was also 
^ ^ili<^ary Department. 

■wArV n.T' decided . that officers in charge should' be held responsible for any 
work or ^tion to be accomplished m the province.: ' 

Ah relating to finance were to be dealt with by the 'Oeritral body. 

All arms and ammunitions should be placed with the Central bodv. 

means establish Republican Government by 

as the Hindusthan Republican Association 'and Ifidian 

(2) To estab&sh a rdgn of terror by murder of officials who took prominent 
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part in such cases as Kakori Conspiracy Case and other persons who were for 
various reasons obnoxious to the conspiracy. 

fS) To organise escape of convicts, t . -u 

(4) To ra'ise funds by every possible means by voluntary subscriptions, by 

dacoity or bv contributions from abroad. ^ ^ t v. 

(5) Seduction of educated youths with a view to enlist them in the Indian 

Republican Army. , . . , . i 4 

Overt acts committed in the furtherance of the conspiracy include . 

(1) Murder of Mr. Saunders and Chaman Singh. 

(2) The Assembly Bomb Outrage. 

^3) Dacoity at the Punjab ^ational Bank, Lahore. 

:4) Dacoity at Maulnia in Behar. 

(5) Attack on Mr. Banerjee D.S.P., C.I.D. of U. P. ^ 

(6) Embezzlement of Rs. 3,190~-Kailash Pati, an employee in the post office in 
the district of Gorakhpore was one of the members of the revolutionary party and 
embezzled Rs, 3190 from the post office on 26-6-28 for the furtherence of the common 

objects. , ^ ^ . 1 

(7) Manufacture of Bombs— The members of the consiDiracy manufactured 

bombs at Lahore, Saharanpur, Calcutta and Agra, The factories at Lahore and 
Saharanpur have since been captured. 

The following crimes were discussed and planned ^ but not carried out : — (1) To 
blow up the train carrying the members of the Simon Commission by means of a 
dynamite, (2) To make arrangements for the escape of Jogesh Chatterjee, a convict 
in connection wnth the Kakori case and also of Sachindranath Sanyal, another 
Kakori convict. 

Discussing how the conspiracy was unearthed, Mr. Noad said that during the 
course of investigation of the Dushera festival bomb outrage near Eoshani gate, it 
transpired that two ex-students of the Oriental College had been frequenting the 
boarding house situated on the first and second fioor of Roshani gate where the bomb 
exploded. As a result of a statement made by one of them, the police for the first 
time came to know that Bhagat Singh accused, was one of the murderers of Mr. 
Saunders and Bhagawati Charan was the chief lieutenant in the Punjab. 

Shortly before this, certain persons had engaged some iron moulders of Lahore 
to make certain oblong implements which on enquiry were stated to be parts of a 
gas machine. The curiosity of local^ workmen was aroused and they mentioned 
these facts to a constable of acquaintance. Information passed on the police who 
instructed their informer to watch the individuals who had given orders and 
follow them. Sukh Dev was followed to 69 Kashmir building and this house was 
pointed out to^ the police and secret enquiry showed that the tenant of the premises 
was Bhagawati Charan. ^ 

In the meantime, information from Delhi showed that the bomb wffiich was thrown 
in the Assembly corresponded closely with the description of the alleged oblong gas 
machine parts. Careful watch kept on the house eventually resulted in information 
which led to the raid on 15-4-29 and Sukhdev, Jaigopal and Kishorilal, accused were 
captured. From the facts disclosed by these accused, the whole history of the revo- 
lutionary organisation came to light. 

Charges against the accused included murder, abetment of murder, and cons- 
piracy to murder, conspiracy to revolution and other offences against the State and 
also offences under Explosive Substances Act.” 


The Madras Nationalist Party was formed under the presidentship of Dr. P. 

Varadarajulu Naidu and the first meeting under the auspices 
Madras Nationalist of the party was held at Madras on the 7th July 1929. The 

Party following statement embodying the political programme of 

the Party was adopted and issued for publication by Dr. 
Naidu : 

“We are all a^eed that India should be free, but the methods of achievement 
of freedom must be decided upon by time and expediency. It is wrong to say that 
Sw^aj could be gained only by non-co-operation. Methods should vary accordine: 
to the circumstances ; patriotic men must co-operate with the Government wherever 
IS necessary for the good of the citizens, but non-co-operate or obstruct the 
Government wherever it tries to tighten its grip over the Indian nation or launch 
on a policy of repression. We cannot shut our eyes to the communal and anti-na- 
tional propaganda that is being vigorously spread in the Madras Presidency. 
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Unless it is checked, it would out^Tow all proportions _ and become a danger and 
menace to the growth of national life. Forces of reaction, both social and poli- 
tical, are straining every nerve to consolidate their position under cover of commu- 
nal advancement and political freedom. The social system obtaining in our midst 
to-day and the political system under wdiich we live, are alike iin suited to our 
future growth as a nation. We feel that the time has come, so far as this province 
is concerned, for a thorough overhauling and readjusting of the political and 
social programmes pursued hitherto by Congressmen or nationalists in the Madras 
Presidency so that the local bodies and the Legislative^ Council may be captured 
by genuine Nationalists pledged to the ideal of political freedom and social 
justice. We are opposed to the' boycott of the Legislatures and Ministerships by 
Congressmen or Nationalists, now or in the near future, because the principle of 
renunciation or abstention although hypothetically tenable runs counter to the very 
principles for which the Congress stands, w^hen applied to the practical politics 
existing in the Madras Presidenc^u We feel that taking the circumstances of this 
province into consideration, the Congressmen and Nationalists should unite 
together and capture the local bodies and the Legislative Council and help to 
strengthen the people and weaken the present system of Government and its allies. 
We feel that for the above purpose and for "the objects noted below, a separate 
political party should be formed with a view to run elections to the Legislative 
Council and to the local bodies on a definite nationalist programme in order that 
they may be made the instruments for the speedy attainment of Swaraj I 

(1) To work by honourable means for the attainment of Swaraj in which the 
Government would be _ responsible to the people of this country. (2) To educate 
and organise public opinion for securing and maintaining nationalistic ideals in all 
political and Governmental organisations in the country. (3) The work for the 
amelioration of the conditions and the status of the depressed classes by securing 
for them free education, free lands and facilities for the use of public roads, schools 
and wells. (4) To work for the initiation, protection and development of hand 
spinning and hand-weaving and other cottage industries, in every possible direction 
with or without ^ the help of the Government of the province. (5) To support the 
labourers in India and abroad in their efforts to better their condition in all respects 
such^as, provision against sickness, accident, infirmity, old age and death, healthy 
housing conditions and medical treatment and help them to become self-respecting 
citizens of this_ country with necessary education. (6) To work for the dissemina- 
tion among the masses of scientific knowledge in agriculture and industries 
and principles^ of good health and long life. (7) To work for an immediate 

total prohibition of all intoxicating drinks and drugs. (8) To develop the 

utilitarian and cultural aspects of the national literature in accordance with 

the present day needs of the country, (9) To work for the equality and 

liberty of man by removing epste and race distinctions and creed antagonisms. 
(10) To oppose ail those who have failed to support the cause of 
Indian freedom by siding with the Government. (IX) To secure the abolition 

of all restrictions against Indians in the departments of artillery, air force and 

chemical warfare.^ (12) To secure the establishment of an Indian National Military 
Academy, an Indian National ^ Naval Academy and other necessary institutions for 
training Indian <^cers in India. (13) To introduce compulsory military training 
m Indian High Schools and Colleges. (14) To demand equal rights for Indians all 
over the world and to remove all racial differences. (15j To oppose all forms of 

so-cailed Imperial preference and advocate measures for the protection of Indian 
mdustrit^ and to establish up-to-date technical and industrial institutions. (16) 
lo adopt mea-sures to oppose all forms of unfair alien competitions in Indian 

mdustnes and support me^ures to build an Indian Mercantile Marine and to 
reserve the Indian coastal trade to Indian shipping”. 


a^i-(^ngress agitation carried on by organisations like the All-India 
Conference Association, which recently made a bitter attack on Pandit 
f' nir t- Matilal Nehru and decided to send a deputation to England 

Mntlim to counteract pro-Congress propaganda, quickened the 

rarty Nationalist Muslims into activity and the formation of a 

m, called the Congress Muslim Party was the con- 

resmt Ihe movement towards this was started early in July 1929 with a 
i^u^ by Messrs. S. A. Brelvi, Yusuf Meheraliy and others. 

Phe ^^.rcular inter alia stated : “The need for concerted action on the part of 
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Muslim Nationalists to fight the forces of reaction has long been felt, but till 

now no practical step has been taken in Bombay to marshal the forces of Muslim 

nationalism in the service of the Motherland. You will _ no doubt agree with us 
that w^e are passing through an epoch-making period when the fate of India is 
hanging in the balance* and the community which at this juncture deserts the 
cause for freedom or fails to play a proper part is doomed. Unfortunately, some 
reactionaries are calling on Muslims to boycott the National Congress and make 
common cause with the alien bureaucracy. No raore^ suicidal step ^ could be 

taken. If immediate steps arc not taken by w’ell-wushers of Islam in India to 
counteract this wdcked propaganda, the Muslim Community which is already 

sufficiently backw'ard will be irretrievably lost. It is therefore proposed to form 
the Muslim Nationalist Party ‘^to carry on vigorous propaganda in this presidency 
in support of the nationaL cause of 'freedom and prepare the Muslims for taking a 
proper share in the coming fight for freedom.’’ 

In response to this circular, a meeting of Muslims was held at Bombay on ^thc 
8th July. Mr. Brelvi, presiding, explained the object of the meeting and emphasisc<l 
the imperative need of Muslims joining the Congress in large numbers. A discussion 
ensued on the following resolution moved by Mr. Meherally and adopted unani- 

mously : — 

‘The name of the Party will be the Congress Muslim Party and its object will be 
to carry on propaganda in the Bombay Presidency in support of the Congress 
policy and programme among Muslims and induce them to join the Congress. The 
party shall combat the forces of communalism and reaction. Subject to chis, it 
will endeavour to safeguard the legitimate interests of Muslims through the Con- 
gress.” 

The first meeting under the auspices of the newly formed Congress Muslim Party 
was held at Bombay on the 20th July amidst considerable hostile demonstra- 
tions from a section of Mussalmans in the audience. Maulaua Mahommed Ali 

(not the younger of the Ali Brothers) addressed the meeting on the objects of 
the new party, but was constantly heckled. Except ‘for frequent shouts 

indulged m by a small section of Mussalmans, Mr. Mahomed Ali’s speech 
was generally applauded. He said : ‘Tf we study the present situation 

careruily we shall at once see that much of the anti-Congress agitation 
r 4 - -n bolstered up to its present prominence by the 

uiif <^'annot be gainsaid that every bureaucratic rule has its 
henchmen, title-hunters, and sycophants, who like Saul have sold a kingdom for a 

meeting pfesided over by the Aga Khan and sponsored by 

M r Shafi and other title-holders has no more right to speak on behalf ot 
the Muslim c<^miunty than the motor bus driver in London has to speak on 

behalf of the Russian Soviet. The Muslim community presents a very sorry spcct- 
Torn by internecine strifes, ridden ’^by illiteratj 
Nl&lis economic bankruptcy its future is very dark indeed unless 

the Stable n n Thf P? loins and make a desperate effort to save it from 
^ The Congress Muslim party has been formed for that purpose” 

P“dit Nehru sLt the following messay to Mr^A 

iiT*’. congratulating him on the creation ot the New Congress MuSini Partv •— 

everv sne^esf ® foliation of the Congress Muslim Party and wish it 

fVio I success. Nothing can be more disastrous to our political emancipation than 

‘ r Muslim reactioKf towards X Indian 

MuSan?lenf-i37 to revive the early days of the Congr^s Xn 

from the great national institution on unwarranted susnicions 
stsoicliuR wff pow instilling in the minds of thdr erSonistr’^The”? 

happily dissipated m the years that followed when broad natimvil 

oKeSessinP?n.r“?°^ and Mussalmans beg“ 


:entlemen have taken^ u^p^iuM^^an °^aftitud^ ^ A?f 

.. s.t 0, Ve»SHMi r,S“,JSS 
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will show the true position. Leaving aside the mushroom associations specially 
got up to vilify the All-Parties’ Committee report and confining ourselves to the 
premier Muslim political organisation, the All India Muslim League, we find that 
the only modifications the League proposed to the report on behalf of Mussalmans 
related to sis definite points. The Convention accepted two of these. The remain- 
ing four which were not acceptable to the Qonvention were (1) ^ that one-third of 
the elected representatives of both Houses of the Central Legislature should be 
Mussalmans, (2) that there should be reservation of seats in the Punjab and 
Bengal in the event of ‘adult suffrage not being established, (3) _that residuary 

powers should rest with provinces and not with the Central ^Legislatures ; emer- 

gency powers of the central legislature to interfere with ])rovincial legislstures being 
confined to times of war or rebellion and schedules of subjects being revised accord- 
ingly and ( 4 ) that separation of Bind should not be made to depend upon the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. These questions are still open to negotiations 
and discussion. 

“In the name of common sense I ask Mussalmans what disaster will befall Islam 
if _ these . suggestions are finally rejected. In the name of common sense I ask 
Hindus what disaster will beiall Hinduism if these suggestions are accepted. 
Quite apart from theory they do not in my opinion matter in practice one way 
or the other. The question is whether the Mussalmans can successfully achieve 

their ^ object by being in the Congress and pressing their claims upon it or by 

standing out and abusing the Congress. Let the British Government once^ agree to 
the immediate establishment of full responsible Government of the Dominion type 
in India and I am sure that these and any other differences that may ^ arise will 
be adjusted in no time. The formation of the Congress Muslim Party is a move 
in the right direction and I hope and trust that Hindus and Muslims will sink 
their petty difiereiiees and present a united and determined front to the bureaucracy.” 
An All India Conference of the party was held at Allahabad for the proceedings of 
which see p. 350. 


A representative conference of the prominent elected members of the Bombay 
Legislative Council including the representatives of the Liberal Party, and the 

Congress and Responsive Co-operation Parties, and the 
Bombay Land representatives of the Shetkrai Parishad, and the leaders 

League of the agriculturists in the mofussil, was-^ held at Bombay 

, on the 23rd July 1929 under the presidentship of Mr- 

vallabhbhai Patel when a league called the Land League, was inaugurated with 
a view to carry on a" agitation against the present land revenue policy of the 

Government, and to introduce new changes in the Land Revenue Code Amendment 
Proposed by the Government on the following lines : (1) The proprietorship 
of the land should belong to the peasant, and (2) land revenue should be regarded 
as a tax based upon the profits of agriculture, 

Mr. N. C. Eelkar, in his introductory speech, explained the aims and 
obj^ts of the Land League, which was being started to carry on work for the 
welfare and^ interests of the agriculturists. He emphasised that the League wanted 
to carry on its work without any consideration of caste, creed, religion or the party 
to which the agriculturists belonged. He asked for a clear cut ^ explanation of the 
words * progressive and sound legislation,” expressed by His Excellency in his 
^ f ? ^^tnbay Legislative Council on Monday last. He further demanded 

^^'^ision settlements introduced during the last ten years should be sus- 

T> Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel was voted to the chair. Sardar Vallabhbhai 

m his address to the conference, observed that the Government must take 
mw ^consideration their experiences in the Bardoli fight. The Bardoli Committee’s 
i^Qade it clear that the revision settlements made by the Government 
not only baseless, but also unjustifiablev He failed to understand the 

legislation, “as stated in the letter 
Ohhotalal Shroff, written by the Government. He declared that the present 
revenue policy of the Government was, no doubt, a dishonest one. and such a 
y would not be tolerated by any civilised Government. 

^dar V^labhbhai^ emphasised that the question whether land revenue was a rent 
tit of profits of agriculture and the basis of revision settle- 

Suo^ld be dealt with by statute. He asked the Government to follow PP 
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an honest policy hereafter. Otherwise, he declared, the agriculturists would havti 
no faith in the Government. They were prepared to give their lives for their lands. 
He appealed to the public to join hands with the League irrespective ot oaslts 
creed, religion or party, keeping in mind only the welfare and interests of the poor 
agriculturists, who formed thi’ee-fourfchs of the population. 

After preliminary discussions the following resolutions were passed un- 
animously: — 

(1) This meeting of the Bombay Presidency Land League congratulates the 
Government on their decision to withdraw the Bill of 1928 in view of their intention 
to introduce early legislation on sound and progressive lines, as also on their (i(M‘i- 
sion not to proceed with the revision settlements in several talukas of tli s Presi- 
dency j and with a view to dispel ail doubts in the matter, respectfully i requesl,H 
the Government to make an early announcement that such revisions as have been 
introduced since 1920 be cancelled, that the new legislation shall have relrospetdJve 
etfect as regards all revision settlements introduced since the date of the wudl-i:now:i 
recommendations of the Joint Par]iamentai 7 Committee, and that as a result of 
such legislation, the amounts levied in excess be refunded. 

(2) This conference welcomes the decision of the Government to introduce land 
revenue legislation of a sound and progressive character, and cxpresstis il.s 
considered oninion that no such legislation could be acceptable, unltiss it is 
based on principles and practice approved by public opinion and the opinion of 
this Lei^e. 

.(B) This conference calls upon the Executive Committee to appoint a eommittf‘{‘ 
for the purpose of deciding and formulating the principles regarding ownership of 
the land, character of land revenue, pitch of assessment, methods of Bettlemenb ami 
recovery, and other kindred questions relating to land revenue. 


In compliance with the resolution passed by the Calcutta Convention, PaiuUt 
Motilal Nehru wrote on the l2th August, to the Chancellor of the Chamber of PrinciJH 

inviting the Chamber to appoint representatives to eoaftn* 
Pt. MotilaPs Invita- with the Committee of the Convention at a Bound d'abh* 

tion to Prince*. Conference, on the constitutional position and status of tiie 

States m the future Gommomvealth of India and 
the relations that should subsist between the Indian States and the Central and Tru- 
vincial Governments of the Commonwealth. Similar invitations were son! to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mysore and the Maharani Recent of I'ravuncorc,' 

• ^Secretary, All-Parties’ National Oourwil.ioii 

issued the following statement to the Press on the same day ’ 

‘•In the brochure entitled, ‘The Indian National Demand’ the followinir sentence 
occurs under the heading ‘Indian States’ ‘This invitation stands and -Jf.vnm, i , 
response is awaited.’ This statement is likely to create an imprLioif t 

formal invitation had, before the issue of the brochure, been sent U) tiio Prinees' to 
appoint representatives to meet the representatives of the ConvonUoii at a Ron, d 
Table Conference, with a view to discussing the constitutional nositimi nf liit* 
Indian States m the future Commonwealth of India.. TMs ds not Xc case T o 
formal invitation was delay^, as it was proposed to send along with it a full ’ renorf 
t^\Proceedings of the Convention which was in the nress llio r,.. bi f 

and formal invitatiouLre now W X (o Z 

S”! XZ M.h™|. Tmj.S: 

.. Babu Rajmdra Prasad who came fo Jamshedpur to studv the Tlnnloio c. •, 
Situation issued the following .statem^ent on Ihe SjS Auitust 

TL . -A Strike in the Tmplate Works at Golmnri Ca • 
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nianajrement began ^ to victimise the workers by transfers, suspensions, dismissals 
etc< They were 'written to on behalf of the Union but paid no heed to these 
requests. The strike commenced and has continued for more than 4 half 
months now. 

“Attempts were m de by prominent labour leaders like Mr. Uaud and Mr. Giri 
to open negotiations with the Company but it refused to talk to them. The workers 
approached the Government ■with a request that it should intervene. But the Gov- 
ernment refused even to appoint a Board of Conciliation under the Trades Dispute 
Act. In the meantime the Coraapny had been trying to secure new recruits and 
taken a certain number of labourers who were unemployed on account of retrench- 
ment in the Tata Works, and its attitude towards the workers had become even 
stiffer. The w’orkers on their part had been approaching individuals and organisa- 
tions for help and intervention. They had been fortunate in enlisting the sympathy 
of 8J. Subhas Chadra Bose and Baba Gurdit Singh who arrived on the scene to 
study the situation and after satisfying themselves abut the justice of the strikers’ 
cause began to help them. The Union sent its Acting President Mr. J, N. Mitra to 
represent the case of the workers to the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad. 
The matter was considered by the Working Committee which directed the Secreta^ 
to put himself in communication with the management and to help the strikers in 
getting relief. After this although not a Trade Union man, 1 felt, I must see 
things for myself and paid a visit to Jamshedpur about B weeks ago. The situa- 
tion then was that most of the workers of the Company had been on strike for 
about 4 months. They were naturally in great distress and were depending largely 
on public charity for support. Their conduct throughout all these four months 
had been exceptionally peaceful. They had explored all avenues for a settlement and 
sought the help and intervention of persons and organisations from outside. They 
had failed in their attempt to secure a settlement but the justice of their cause and 
the peaceful nature of the strike had secured for them in an ample measure the 
sympathy and support of the public, The Company on their side had been obdurate 
and the Government had refused to intervene. 

“Considering the situation as a whole I felt it was no use my trying to secure a 
hearing from the Company which had refused even to see Mr. Giri, but that I 
might approach the Government and urge the desirability of its intervention. I 
accordingly saw the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa and 
had a long conversation with him. I got from him a confirmation of the version 
of the Company’s case that had been given to me by the workers, but failed to 
persuade him to think that it was just one of those cases in which tho Government 
■was not only entitled but bound to intervene. 

“'Since then fresh developments have taken place. There has been intensive 
picketing which has been quite peaceful as before. A lage number of the new 
recruits have also left the works and some of the old hands that had not joined 

the strike or had goiie back have recently . come out again. The Company has 
engaged a large number of Pathans and . the workers on picket duty were one day 
assault^ and pelted with, brickbats and stones. It is alleged that "they retaliated. 
Police ‘sowers’ are said to have dispersed them but not without causing injury to 
several ^persons. Many labourers have received injuries includiug the President of 
Union Mr. J, N. Mitra. One house was bioken into by the Police and inmates 
were assaulted and two of them arrested. Several other workers have also been 
arrested and are to undergo prosecution. A notice was issued under sec. 144 Cr. 

P. pipMbiting the assemblage of more than 4 men at one place within the 
jimsdiction of Golmuri thana. But it has since been modified and the prohibited area 

now covers the main road leading to the Factory and grounds one hundred yards 

on ^ea-ch side of the road. The result of the notice is effectively to prevent picketing 
■wirch been carried on for a long time quite peacefully. It is reported that 
^ hotiee is not supposed to operate against the Company as its Pathans _ and 
workmen have been seen in congregations* of even a hundred or more within 
pre^^ited area, while the Police nave- not been slow to tell strikers not to 
TO ^ of more than four even on the varandahs of the houses within 

I notified. 

from this that the Company is obduarte and unbending. It has been 
^ upon breaking the spirit of the workers. The Govern- 

^3^ de^rmined not ^ to intervene. But its so-called non-intervention is 
intevention in favour of the Company. If the police are there 
^ 0 ^ the of the large number of Pathans in the employ of 
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Gompiiy not apparent unless it be to commit breaches of the peace. The 
’svorkers are determiael thous^h in deep distress. They have all through been 
perfectly peaceful. It is up to the public to support them morally and pecuniarily. 
It has also been suggested that the OouucUlors in the local Council slpuld urge 
the Government to intervene. Mr. Jogiah has given notice of a resolutiop in the 
Assembly to withdraw the protection which the Company enjoys. There has been 
a sympathetic strike in the works of the Burmah Oil Company which owns the 
bulk of the shares tn the Tinplate Company at Budge Budge. No one can tell 
whether the Company will yield to what after all are the just grievance of its own 
workers. 

“But the workers cannot be left alone in their just struggle and if these methods 
of bringing pressure on the Company fail others will have to be devised. There 
have been other strikes in the country but none has evoke! such a large measure of 
public sympathy and received so scant courtesy from the management. It is really 
a hght between a rich and powerful Company on the one side which can afford to 
su.fer temporary loss to teach its workers a good lesson and starve them to sub- 
mission and the organised workers on the other fighting not for any other cause 
but for just living wages an I those faeiiities which are enjoyed not only by labour- 
ers elsewhere but by their brethren next door in the Tata Works. By the justice 
of their cause and their peaceful behaviour they have fully deserved the public 
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Case that Indians were of Caucasian origin, that they were 
not “free white persons’^ within the meaning of the Naturali- 

hence they could not become American 
citizens. As a result of this decision as many as 45 Indians were deprived of their 
naturalisation rigats ; and it was apprehended that a rigid enforcement of 
the decision would involve the denrivn.tinn nf m’f.iV.f^ncsViirv rTrrV»fa 


Indians in America 


the decision would involve the deprivation of citizenship rights and property of 

bans living in various parts of the United States of Americ<a. 


several hundreds of Indu^xo -nviu^ lu vanuus paius or me unuea btates ot America 
feabsequent to this judgment, efforts were made by disinterested members of the 
Legislature in America to get justice done to Indians. A bill promoted by Senator 

entitled to full rights of citizenship^ had only 
passed the sta.,^ or hist realing. The Government not only opposed thm 
placed obstacles in the way of the progress of another bill introduced 
restoring the rights of American women who had married Hindus 

Menaturali^Hn^^’^^Af were deemed to have lost such rights because of the 

/ T^!}- husbands. As a result of the agitation carried on in India 
nnnpflr tn India moved the British Government, who on their part 

ZlassaLf authorities in Washington through thek 

of India ala'n Ainenoan missionaries working in the various narts 

Indfans and ^ ‘lie attitude of the United States towards 

45 Indians wted ‘bfen“ shouirihe 

their original position but that the be restored to 

declare thnt Tnrliona ^ mat tile Naturalisation Act should be amended so as tn 

S waf tade^b;'g«^DTnys°Xab^'^ prohibitory clauses. The foUoling stlief 

aske'-l • (n\ question of Mr. Gayaprasad SinS-h wTm 

19^3 Bdtkh h the United States Su^mfo^ir 

holLg citizenship, anf o 

meUgble^ for landed properties^ in this^ country Americans arc made 

question ia^the previous*^ answerr B?U*as ground covered by the 

interest, and a misapprehension still e?4ts abouUt f wono^!!^® 

bir, to state the general position anew In iQoa .vi Propose, with your permission 

0..mm ..d Alrie.„ t.c, , dgid .ppiLio, „f ah rSr.Sid £,f S',3 
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the denaturalisation of several hundreds of nu*'.urarise 1 lu lian^ aud in vStatis like 
California, where the holding of lands by aliens oven oit loasj is prohibiliolj sunimary 
eviction from the landed property they had bona fide acquired from the outset. 
Their unhappy predicament engaged the close and continuous attention of the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, The difficulties of the case 
seemed almost insuperable for the ruling that an Indian is ineligible for citizenship 
under the American Constitution is the ruling of the Supreme Court, At first, it 
looked ■ as if the full rigour of the American Law would be exercised, and some 
50 unfortunate Indians were made to suffer the disabilities of denaturalisation. But 
concurrently with the various allegations that were, from time to time, secured, the 
position became gradually established that a ceidihcato of naturalisation could not 
be withdrawn without a process of the courts in each separate case, a procedure 
which acted in the natural course of things as a salutary brake. 

“Now, I am glad to say, we seem to have reached the stage when we can 
safely anticipate that, in the absence of any outside sbimulus—the ITon’ble Member 
will forgive me, if I here refer pointedly to the unwisdom of the tentative suggestion 
in his last question — no farther proceedings will be taken against Indians who 
acquired or pvere thought at one time to have acquired American citizenship prior 
to the decision of the Supreme Court. Hard as is the case of the BO Indians who 
have suffered denaturalisation it is gratifying that; immunity has thus been secured 
for several hundreds of their more fortunate fellows,” 


The changed aspect in the political affairs of India and the necessity for a cor- 
responding change fin the attitude of the European commu- 
Europeans and Re- nity were stressed by Mr. Chapman Mortimer, Assistant 
forms General Secretary, European Associcatioii, at an “At Home” 

Party of the Association at its Bombay branch on the 24th 
Se^ember. Mr. Mortimer declared that the rapid growth of democratic Government in 
India had given rise to a new situation which required new men and new methods. The 
time had come when the European community had to look to its representatives in 
the legislatures to safeguard its interests. Mr. Mortimer proceeded : “A prominent 
Madras politician recently declared that there can be no leaders without an organisa- 
tion, ^ Indeed it is obvious that every political party wants organisation, but^ nowhere 
is this more necessary than in the case of the European groups in the Indian Legis- 
latures.”^ Mr. Mortimer emphasised that the first of the chief functions of the European 
Association was to supply adequate secretarial assistance to the European groups in 
the legislatures. The second function was to maintain contact between the European 
community and its political leaders, ^ He tried to dispel the idea prevalent in certain 
quarters that the European Association was dominated by Calcutta interests. Speak- 
ing of the work of the branches, Mr. Mortimer said": “Since I came to India 18 
mOTths all 'branches^ have progressed, but none more than the Bombay branch, 

^ j f h is invidious to mention any particular name, I should like to say 

Swh^ debt the Association in general and the branch in particular owed to Sir Hugh 

Oocka Turning to the political situation, Mr. Mortimer referred to the dual safeguard 
the* Association demanded of the Simon Commission in matters concerning protec- 
tion for the minorities from unfair discriminatory legislation and the necessity for 
em^^ency power Mng vested in the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors. Mr. 
Mc^imer continued : ^ “We ^ ask for these two safeguards in no spirit of hostility 
w the Indian nationalist aspirations, but because, looking round Indian conditions 
torday, we believe them to be vitally necessary for the protection of the minority 
immunities, Indian and European alike. Our claims are not unreasonable or selfish, 
it is ^^terestmg to note that the Madras Simon Committee have laid stress on the 
necessity tnat the ^ Governors should retain powers of veto and that the Governor- 
t^neraLsnould retain also the power of certification. The recommendations of this 
^mnuttee are -more significant in that in Madras, dyarchy has worked- more success- 
lUiiy tnan in other province and Madras has also been comparatively free from 
gratv^pKiioi^ed industrial and communal disputes such as those which so seriously 

threatened peace in this province as to cause no less a per- 
Pnrshottamdas Thakurdas to state in no uncertain language that the 
strong latent powers to deal with a crisis such as that 
you here m Bombay were faced in the early part of this year. During 

^ marked change in the attitude ot 
le^pemsible *CJopgr^s leaders, and the realisation by them of the reasonableness of 
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the demand of the minority communities for safeguards. If Indian politicians ap- 
proach the great problems ahead in this spirit, if they rid their minds of distrust 
of the Britisher and adopt co-operation and not non-co-operation as the motto, they 
will find our community ready and willing to help them.’* 


Sir M. Visweswaraya and Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung Bahadur, in the report miblish- 

ed ou the 9th October of their inquiry into the. Sukkur Barrage 
Sukkur Barrage project, dwell on some of its defects. But taking the scheme 
Scheme on the whole they declare that they can think of no better or 

clearer alternative. ‘Tt is not to be expected,” they say, “that a 
great and complicated scheme of this magnitude will be perfect in all details. Natural 
conditions will not lend themselves favourably in every direction, and no big under- 
taking of this size can be carried out without risks and with some local interest or 
other. Should unforeseen risks or difficulties arise in the future, the resources of 
engineering should be able to cope with them.” 

The scheme, the report says, is expected to make an appreciable addition to 
]>roductioa and food supply in this part of India, and it will bring prosperity to 
Sind. It pays a tribute to the officer-in- charge of the scheme, and makes recommen- 
dations for ensuring uninterrupted future progress of the scheme. 

As the scheme is not expected to earn enough to pay full interest on the borrowed 
capital for 10 years after completion, the Government of India should be approached, 
the report suggests, to take over the whole of a substantial share of the debt and 
with it also a reasonable share of the future revenues from the scheme, the principal 
reason being that the scheme is too big a financial proposition for the presidency 
with its slender resources to handle till the work begins to pay. If this is not done 
and if the land sales fail to bring in substantial proceeds, the charges on revenues 
of the presidency may prove a "heavy burden and a source of continued embarrass- 
ment to the Bombay Government, in the long term of years. 


For a year past Bengal has been troubled by sporadic strikes culminating at the 

end of July in the big stoppage in the jute mills. These 
Labour Situation in disturbances have all had the same character. Usually 
Bengal there has been no notice and no statement of demands to 

the management. The workers have simply walked out. 
Generally the strike movement was preceded by some loose formation of a union 
got together ad hoc by a lawyer or a politician and representing a mere fraction 
of^ the actual workers. The Indian is peculiarly susceptible to intimidation and to 
lying rumour, and a handful of determined men can get a whole population out 
on strike wrote the Calcutta correspondent of ‘‘T/ie Times'^ to that paper under 
date 26 October. 

^ Although the labour troubles in Bengal have not been attended by violent 
incidents on ^the same scale as in Bombay, loyal workers have been reluctant on 
I'^ny occasions to enter the mills. Strikes engineered in this way cannot be 
efieetively settled in the absence of any union to which the workers owe allegiance. 
Partly by the intervention of the Government of Bengal, the jute strikes were 
nominally ended on^ terms accepted by the leaders. For weeks afterwards there 
was^ trouble ^ first with one mill and then with another, the workers entering or 
leaving at ^their will. The normal condition for the last two months has been one 
of uncertainty and unrest, although practically all the demands of the strikers 
have been met. 

By the time-table ^ of the Indian National Congress, as laid down at Calcutta 
mst year, mass civil disobedience is to begin on January 1, unless in the meantime 
Dominion Status has been conceded to India. Hitherto, the threat has been 
somewhat lightly regarded by European opinion, although the experience* of 1920- 
21, showed that if the masses of the population could be aroused to refuse work 
and to agitate against the Government very real embarrassment could be caused 
to the Executive. Latterly Europeans have had reason to change their mind, because 
the lorm ot the threat has changed, and with that change the prospects of serious 
disturbance are greatly enhanced. o ^ 

The movernent towards violence in Bengal was crushed in 1924 by the Bengal 
Urdinauce and the Criminal Law Amendment Act. All the leaders who were 
tto interned have long since been released. The promptitude with which the 
Government struck on that occasion shifted the centre of violence to the United 
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Provinces and the Punjab, and compelled the Bengal leaders to the conclusion that 
unless their activities could be given a wider foundation they could never become 
more than a temporary nuisance to the Governrnent and a menace to the police 
ojB&cers concerned in suppression. The weak spot in the movement was that it appealed 
not to the masses but to the relatively few hot-headed youths who having educated 
themselves, found that they had no likelihood of employment. Further mass 
organisation was restricted by Hindu-Muslim tension and by caste and comaiunal 
dissensions. Hoav small is what may be ijalled the conscious political movement 
is shown by the numbers in the National Congress. After a year of intensive 
recruiting in Bengal 50,000 people have been secured as the ^ total membership out 
of 46,000,000 peo^e, although the qualification for membership is the payment of 
no more than four annas subscription. 

The new developments are two, which are in reality one. Bengal Congress 
leaders have recognized that, if they are to make any effective and paralysing 
movement, they must obtain control of the masses, of illiterate and ill-organised 
labourers who work in the jute mills, in the docks, and by the riverside, and who 
serve most of the agencies of transport. They have recognized at the same time 
that the diligent spread of the doctrines of Communism is the most effective 
counter to communal dissensions and Hindu-Muslim hostility. 

Hence the zeal with which men like Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru have thrown themselves into the leadership of strikes wherever 
these have broken out. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who has Just been elected 
chairman of the Indian National Congress for this year’s gathering — Mr. Gandhi 
refusing the leadership — is also president since last year of the Indian Trade ^ Union 
Federation. He has been active in various labour troubles, most recently in the 
strike at the Golmuri tinplate works. In 1928 he was chosen president of the 
All-Bengal Students’ Conference, and in his address advocated not a pure 
Communism but Socialism and Internationalism. From that meeting was born 
the Independence League for Bengal, started by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose with 
the assistance of a number of ex-detenus. 

The new body issued a manifesto dwelling of the principles of Bolshevism. The 
position that it was sought to create was plainly expressed in the columns of 
“Liberty” — the Swaraj organ which has arisen on the ashes of ^Forward’ and is 
controlled^ by the Bose brothers. On September 1 of this year it wrote : — 

'Organised, disciplined Labour is being harnessed to the coach ^ of nationalism. 
More and more is Labour being identified with the national moVement. More and 
more is the truth recognised by the mass that self-government is their salvation, 
* f * * * In any national campaign of non-violent non-co-operation Labour 
will pull its full weight on the people’s side. “Paralyse business” will be the 
winning slogan.’ 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in an address at Lillooah said : — 'The Labour 
movement is very closely connected with the Swaraj movement, and what is needed 
at the present movement is a co-ordination between the two in order to force ^ the 
hands of an unsympathetic Government”. This statement shows that neither 
Pandit Nehru nor Mr. Bose have any close knowledge of Labour ; they are well-to-do 
men fishing in the troubled waters of labour disputes. Yet it would be foolish to 
deny their infiuence. They have modes of appeal to the people through their 
own language, through the identity in their mode of thought, that are closed to the 
Englishman. 

The condition of strike-fomented agitation, extending from the mills to the 
workers in the oil-depots at Budge-Budge, and to the tin-plate workers at Golmuri, 
is precisely what these political leaders desire. In the illiterate labourers, inclined 
to turbulence and readily moved by mass suggestion, they have precisely the 
v^pon which they want for making the task of Government as difficult as possible. 
They have at command a type of man with far more physical courage than the 
‘ average Bmgali, If they can harness the million or so of operatives round Calcutta 
^ me |k>litical movement then they can make a really impressive demonstration in 
‘ bringing about something approachiog a general strike. The talk 

of ‘nen-violent non-cooperation,’’ but the men who use the words with 
tongues in their cheeks know weU that “non-violence” is not in the dictionary 
pi me mm whom they are endeavouring to Sway. 

; At me moment die workers are held lightly in leash by the agitators. Work 
oU, TOt assurances are quietly given that with the New Year a great effort 
witi m made to- ‘enforce terms for the labourers.’ The leaders know well 
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«,ith what fire they are plajfiag. la all this mill area the tension betwe^en Hindus 
nnd Moslems is constant and tends to gro^v. Ihe call foi a gcneial ^ stride ai ^ ^ 
by picketing would turn almost automatically to communal riots beside which t 0= 
oi 1926 would be child’s play. They could only be suppressed in bloodshed. 


Threat of the British 
Medical Council 


From the extended summary of the speech made by Sir Donald MacAlisiei at 

the annual session of the General Council of Medical Ldu- 
cation and Registration of the United Kingdom at the 
end of November 1929, it is obvious that it is the 
intention of the Indian authorities to approach the Legis- 
lative Assembly again on the question of the appointment of a ComniissiCHiei on 
Medical Qualifications and Standards in India. Sin Donald told the Couimil 
that ^^the India Office Tvould ask the Legislative Assembly to reverse its decision 
in January, and would explain not only the unfortunate results on the prospects 
of Indian students which would follow from a definite refusal to appoint a Com- 
missioner, but also the genuine desire of the^ ^General Medical Council to helj^ 
India consistently with the obligations which British statutes _ imposed on them.' 
We do not know why the India Office has assumed the responsibility for informing 
the British Medical Council that the Assembly would be asked to reverse its 
verdict. The public in India would like to know to what extent the Government oi 
India must be blamed in regard to the advice tendered to the Secretary ot State. 
At the Simla session of the Assembly it was made perfectly clear to the Government 
that the whole m^ical profession in India, the Universities, the Inter-Universitics 
Board, and the Medical Faculties of the various Universities were all^ united in 
their protest against the threat held out by the British Medical Council. Strong 
views were expressed in the Assembly and such defence of their policy as the 
spokesman of' the Government of India was able to put forward, far from helping 
towards a better understanding between non-officials and the Government, only 
provoked the representatives of the people to stiffen their opposition. It may be 
true that to some little extent the prospects of Indian students might be endangered 
if the British Medial Council should carry out its threat of refusing to recognise 
Indian medical degrees. If, as we believe, the Assembly refuses to "walk into Govern- 
ment’s parlour, the Government will be forced to recognise that it is their clear 
duty to tell the British Sledical Council that arrangements would soon be made 
firstly to make India self-sufficient in the matter not only of medical education but 
also of recruitment to the higher medical services and, secondly, to train Indian 
students in reputed medical institutions in the Continent wffiere equipment, reaching 
and the facilities for making research are better than in the British universities. 
If this courageous attitude is taken up, as it must be if the Government wish to 
uphold the self-respect of India, then it will not be long before the British Medical 
Council behaves more sensibly and j ustly than it is doing at present. It passes 
our comprehension why, if, as it affects, it were benevolently inclined to India, that 
Council should not prolong the period of extension to two or three years more and 
thus give time to India to make her own arrangement for securing uniform and 
proper standards of^ medical qualifications in India. In regard to medical insti- 
tutions m Great Britain which were called upon by that same Council to conform 
to certain standards prescribed by them, it is notorious that it has not been very anxious 
^2 delay in reaching the higher standard of efficiency. Why then 

should a difierent policy be pursued in regard to Indian universities ? Any attempt 
made by^ the British Medical Council to dictate to Australia or South Africa in the 
manner in which India has been sought to be dictated to, would be keenly resented 
and repudiated by them. If the truth must be told the Council would do no such 
^ing m regard to self-governing Dominions. This fact is made clear by 
Dk. Jivaraj Mehta in a communication to The ‘Times of India . 

Dr. Jivi^AJ Mehta^s^ review _ of ^ the position of India vis-a-vis the Medical 
j^ouncii IS as exhaustive as it is a telling exposure of the untenability of 
the pretensions of the- General Medical Council to supervisory and controlling 
powers over medical education in our country. In view of these circumstances it 
IS surpnsing that the Government of India should again think of tabling a resolu- 

Assembly for the appointment of a Commissioner nominated by the 

draw Government to with- 

^ IrC ^ humiliating position, but if they persevere it is for the Assembly 
to show Its resentment against this preposterous and indefensible procedure aiid 
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not only declare that they have nothing to^ do "with the British Medical Council 
but make speedy arrangements for the establishment of a Medical Council in India 
ill order to prescribe "the qualifications necessary on ‘ the part^ of the Indian 
medical graduates and lor recruitment to the Indian Medical Services. (From the 
Hindu of Madras), 

Altogether 7 Railway accidents occurred in the Indian Railways during the half 

year ending March 31, 1929. The Railway Board 

Accidents in Irdian published a booklet giving the results of the enquiries into 
Railways those accidents made by the Government Inspectors of Rail- 

ways. The finding and recommendations of these enquiries 
undoubtedly give sufficient support to the cry raised by the public and the press 
for the betterment of the Railway Traffic service by engaging responsible and better- 
paid staff in it. It has been of common experience that the majority of the Railway 
accidents occur due to the negligence or inefficiency of the pointsmen, signall- 
ers, gatemon and others who are none but people getting salaifies of Rs. lO to 
40, 50 a month and the bare fact remains that the safety of thousands of public 
travelling in Railways depends on these ill-paid and uneducated persons. 

Out of the 7 accidents that occurred to different Railways two were at level cross- 
ing which, according to the findings of the enquiries, were ^ due to nothing but 
negligence or rather absence of the Railway gatemen at the time when the accidents 
happened. One was at a station yard and that too due to nothing but negligence 
on the part of the station Jamadar; one w'as defective rolling stock ; one due to defective 
brakes : one clue to defective signals as well as carelessness on the part of the driver 
and the Assistant Station Master on duty and the seventh one was for some unknown 
cause which, the Enquiry Committee thought, was most probably due to negligence 
on the part of the travelling public. 

The first accident occurred in the B. N. W. Railway at Bhatni^ station on 
January 3, 1929 when a passenger train being received on a wrong line by the 
station authorities collided with a shunting engine with the result that two 
passengers were killed and four passengers and two drivers were more or less 
seriously injured. According to the finding of the Enquiry Committee the_ passenger 
train was intended to be received at No. 1 platform line. But all the facing points 
had been set for No. 4 line just previous to the ‘arrival of ihe passenger train to 
allow a shunting engine to attach to a rake of goods train and the facing^ 
were not re-set, bolted and locked before the passenger .train was received in with 
the result that the passenger train got into No. 4 line and collided with the shunt- 
engine. The damage done to the rolling stock is estimated to be Rs. 25, (pO. 
Evidence recorded by the Enquiry Committee revealed the fact that the station 
Jamadar, whose duty it wnxsjo go to the signal point to set it all right, did not do that 
and wms sleeping in a station verandah when the train came. Tne assistant Station 
Master on duty simply carried out the rules in letter by exchanging badges with 
fbe Jamadar. But he did not care to see that the Jamadar had gone to the point 
and done his duty properly. On the contrary he allowed the Jamadar to sleep in 
even when the train was coming. Mr. Jackson, Senior Government Railway Inspector, 
Lucknow Circle^ has also expressed opinion that had the driver of the passenger 
lessened his speed which he should do according to the traffic rules, the collision 
could have been avoided. Mr, Jackson has also made the following recomnienda- 

strongly urged that some system of interlocking points with signals 
sbould be introduced at an early date on the main line at least of the Bengal North 
Western Railway. The traffic has long warranted it and the present programme of 
a few crossing stations and one junction a year is very inadeq^uate. A much more 
rapid programme is necessary.” 

The second accident took place on the Assam-Bengal Railway at Langcholiet 
station .On December 11, 1928 when one wheel of a wagon attached to the Assam 
,mau derailed on the way while the train was running. The wagon was dragged on. 
lOT about two miles when the derailed wheel hit a crossing of the line and portion 
or the train was also derailed. Some passengers of the train were injured and 
damage of about Rs. 22,000 was caused to the Railway. The Enquiry Committee 

op^uion that the accident was due to the derailed wagon being 

9 accident took place at the level crossing at Pilhuwa station on January 

d, In the aeddent the engine of a goods train from Ghaziabad to Hapur ran 

tne rear portion of motor bus when the. latter had almost passed of the level cross- 
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lie* As a result of the accident a passenger of the bus and the bus cleaner were billed 



lS\ket“ssit"aVd fas absent from 

the gate! The Government Inspector has strongly recommended that this gate should 

be tfrned into a II class crossing and he has added the 

“It is essential that at all such pucca road crossings, specially in a disti ict where 
there is heavy motor traffic, there should be two men in charge and not one man for 

egligMce°on *’the part of the driver and the Assistant Station Master was res- 
ponsible for the fourth aoeident which occurred at Duggirala station on the M. b. M. 
Railway on January 21, 1929. A passenger tram while being received at Duggirala 
station collided with a goods train which ^ had been previously received there ai d 


some SIX 
this case 


or seven men were more or less seriously iniared. Ihe responsibility m 
was 


;vcu iucix u'-'*.'-' ^ j , ±1 jn .T . 

..0,0 of the driver of the passenger tram who, according tp the finding Of 

the enquiry, was running the tram at an excessive speed whi e entering the station 
vard. The Assistant Station Master of the station has also been held to be partly 
responsible in as much as he did not care to see that the detects in the outer signals 
reported to him by the driver of another tram which had passed the station some 

time ago, were not properly rectified. ^ ^ , ... j, , ^ 

The fifth accMe?it also occurred due to irregularities of^ gate keeping at a level 
crossing near Thaton station on the Burma Railways, In this accident a motor bus 
fully loaded with passengers was passing the level crossing between Thaton and 
Aungsaing Railway station when the engine of a goods tram ran into it with the 
result that the bus was completely smashed and one woman passenger of the bus 
ifas killed, and 7 women and one man were injured. From the report of the enquiry 
into this accident it is clear that the bus driver entered the level crossing as he 
found the gates wide open and before he could fully clear off the engine came and 
^ ^ ■ “■ ... • ]5;0pt open by the gate-keeper 


crossing 


collided with it. The gate at the level 
who had gone to her home leaving the gates to themselves. 

To crown the irresponsibility of the Railway authorities, the gates at the level 
crossing were placed in charge of a woman appointed by the Railway. The observa- 
tions of the Government Railway Inspector holding enquiry into this accident no 
doubt speak for themselves. In coming to the conclusion of the enquiry the Inspector 
says : “The Permanent way Inspector and the Assistant Permanent Way Inspector 
who have been in charge of this length of the line both state that they have never 
made a night inspection. I do not consider this an excuse for their not knowing the 
state of affiiirs and that the general rules were being breached. They should there- 
fore be suitably dealt with by the Railway Administration”. “The enquiry Inspector 
continued; “This level crossing being on an important P. W. D. main road should 
be brought up to the standard of A class level crossing and all other similar cross- 
ings should be dealt with similarly. I recommend that fitting of these (high power 
electric) head lights to all train engines be completed at once.” 

Observing the arrangements for gate men at level crossings the Inspector says : 
“There have been numbers of cases of gate men being assaulted and_ in few cases 
even murdered. The pay of the gate-keepers is .so low that only those incapable of 
demanding higher pay are found willing to take up this work. The gate Ih question 
was found to be in the charge of a woman who could not be reasonably expected to 
spend the night alone in this isolated situation knowing that she was liable to be 
molested. Further more, motor traffic is rapidly increasing so that while the duties 
to be^ performed were steadily becoming more arduous, nothing had up to the time 
of this accident been done to relieve her of the increasing responsibility. 

The sixth accident and which involved the most serious casualties occurred 
between Chandpura and Barkana stations on the Qomoh-Barkana section of 
E. I. R. This accident, according to the enquiry report, was due to the hand lever 
brakes on the wagons of the ballast train which met with the accident jumping off 
and the failure of the driver to notice it in time. The train ran into a catch siding 
being out a control. One fireman, 2 ballast train coolies, one child and one key 
man were Klled and the Assistant Permanent Way Inspector and 6 coolies 'were 
seriouly injured and 25 coolies were slightly injured, 

III the seventh accident in the Rangoon-Mandalay Express train on March 1 0 
1929 a third clas bogie of the train was in fiames when the train was stopped 
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and the bo.s:le in flames was detached. Many pas^cn^’ers jumped out of the 
carriag;e out of fear of life, and 70 passengers were injured, 5 seriously. According 
to the enquiry report the fire was caused by the ignition of some inflamable liquid 
split on tne floor of the carriage by some careless passengers. (Free Press of India), 


The following bulletin was issued by the A.LC.C. on the 11 th July ; — 

Jatinclra Nath Sanijal has been arrested in connection with the Lahore cons- 
piracy case. He was arrested in Allahabad where he was employed in a press. His 

two brothers Sachindra Nath Sanyal and Bhupendra 
Nath Sanyal were convicted in the Kakori case and are 
undergoingimprisonnnent,the former for life and the latter 
for five years. Other arrests include Ajoy Kumay' Qhose, a young student of Cawnpore, 
who took his degree at the University this year, and Mr. A Jam^ the editor of the 
weekly “Deshbhakd' of Meerut 


Arrests & House- 
Searches 


House searches continue in various parts of the country. On July 7 however a 
specially large number of houses iu Lahore and Amritsar were searched. 

Of the vast number of political cases and conviciions that have taken place during 
the past ten years in India some of the saddest vere in what is known as the Bareilly 
shooting case. In February 1922, when most of the Congress leaders were in Jail, 
a number of Congress volunteers gathered together in Bareilly city for a peaceful 
demonstration. This gathering was prohibited by the police at the last moment 
and was fired upon, several people being killed and a* large number wounded. The 
police also pulled down the national flag and burnt it and raided the office of the 
Bareilly District Congress Committee in a part of the Town Hall buildings and 
destroyed all the Congress papers and records and burnt a number of spinning 
wheels. For a week or so afterwards the military were more or less in possession 
of the city an! a laige number of arrests were made. 

Four months later three police constables on duty were shot down at different 
places in the city by some unknown persons who escaped. No arrest was made for 
this for a long time. Some months later three boys were arrested. One of these 
Shatrusudan Singh, aged 20, belonged to Bareilly. The other two— Tikam Singh, 
aged 18 and Shambir Singh, aged 16— were residents of other districts. Shambir 
Singh was actually arrested in an examination hall where he was appearing for his 
matriculation examination. 

These three boys were tried for the shooting of the policemen. The principal 
evidence against the accused was the statement of an approver who, it was admitted, 
had been a police spy. On behalf of Shatrusudan Singh evidence was led to show 
that he was not in Bareilly on the day the shooting took place. Similar evidence 
was given on behalf of Tikam Singh and Shambir Singh. Indeed it was stated that 
these two boys had never been to Bareilly in all their young lives till they were 
brought there under arrest. 


The Sessions Judge ^ acquitted Shatrusudan Singh but convicted the other 
two on various counts to thirty yearsMmprisoiiment each. On appeal to the High 
Court the sentences on these two stood unchanged and in addition Shatrusudan 
Singh was also sentenced on several counts to the same terms of thirty years. 

For more than six years now these three boys have been in jail. Shatrusudan 
Singh is suffering from tuberculosis and is in Sultanpur jail; Tikam Singh is in 
Bareilly Central jail ; and Shambir Singh is in Naini Central Jail near Allahabad. 

Many people have carefully read the record of the case and they are convinced 
that the three boys were perfectly innocent and bad nothing to do with the Bareilly 
Roofing. In any event the sentences passed on them were amazing in their severity. 

have been made to secure the discharge ^of the three boys but so 
fer without success. Meanwhile they are spending their young manhood in jail with 
no or prospect of release till they are old men bent with a life of toil and 
^gradation ‘ spent in^ jail unless indeed death comes as an earlier release. The 
% Shambir Singh is a broken and ruined man, almost blind through sorrow, 
am nisTittle village property has been spent away in the defence of his son, although 
tmt deface was of little avail. 
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ARRESTS & HOUSE-SEARCHES 




The following bulletin was issued by the I. C. C. on the .5 rA August-. 

An important resolution of the A. 1 . C. C, condemned 
repression” in the Punjab. Recent happemngs m the city “ julv 

even those who were used to official terrorism and brut ‘ • funds for the 

seven voune men were going along the streets of Lahore^ collecting ^he 

defence of the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore Cons^r^y case, 

men shouted from time to time various cries including to d\e British 

“Long live Revolution/* These cries evidently gave great offence to the Bn sn 

^^^The^seven voung men were ordered to disperse by the District Magistrate and 
on their refusal to do so about three dozen policemen fell on them with big batons 
or lathis and kept on beating them for some time. Two boys became senseless and 

the others received severe injuries. , r t • 

The seven boys were then dragged along the street to the police lo^nes and taken 
to the lock-up. Two well-known leaders— Sardar Mangal Singh and Maulana Zafar 
All Khan — both members of the A. I. C. C. who happened to be standing near by, 


were also arrested. , , . i t 

Even after these arrests the police continued to use their Jathis on the passers-by 

and on people in the neighbouring shops, causing serious injuries. The representa- 
tives of the Trihuivs newspaper were also injured 

The hunger strike of Bhagat Singh and Dutt continues and is now in the seventh 
week. The other under-trial prisoners in the Lahore Conspiracy case have also 
been on hunger strike now for seventeen day-?. Many of the hunger strikers are in 
a precarious state and cannot even be earned to court. Attempts to feed the hunger 
strikers forcibly have been made. These attempts, as described by the under-trial 
prisoners, have been extraordinarily brutal and have been condemned by eminent 
doctors. 

Even inside the court room the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore case have 
been subjected to extraordinary treatment. They have had ^ to put up with assaults 
from the police, and till lately each accused was handcuffed in court by a policeman 
and had a policeman on either side of him. Every one entering the court room is 
subjected to a strict search. Even pressmen who have been given permits are 
searched thoroughly and intimately. Several pressmen have been excluded. 

Dr, Saitjripal was sentenced on July iith to two years* rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 500 or 6 months* rigorous imprisonment in default of payment. 

Mr. Madduri Ayinapuryiiah , till lately a member of the A. I. C. C. and editor of 
the “Congress*’, was arrested on July 12 th under Secs. 124 A and 153 I. P. C. 
Another member of the A. I. C. C., Ghazi Abdur Rahman of Amritsar has been 
arrested. Hakim Sikandar Khizir, Secretary of the Amritsar Congress Committee 
and Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha Conference 
and Sardar Aji: Singh, General Secretary of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha, have both 
been arrested. 

Master Mota Singh, who was recently discharged after completing a term of seven 
years* rigorous imprisonment, was re-arrested on July 23rd 

Mr,^ V, Dandekm\ the assistant secretary of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee was arrested in his office on July 31st under section 124A. He was 
taken handcuffed to Mainpuri. Other arrests include that of Mr. Copal Das of the 
Kashi Vidyapith, 

Among those convicted for political offences and at present in jail are Burendra 
Neogy and ^iharan Chayidra Das Gupta. Both were sentenced in Behar for writing 
articles which were considered to be seditious. 


The following bulletin was issued by the A. 1 . C. C. on the 13 th September : — 

The Government has been carr-.ing on its campaign of repression with fresh 
energy. A secret circular issued by the Punjab officials, and published in the press, 
contained directions for shadowing prominent Congressmen in the Punjab and 
putUng pressure on the people of the province to keep away from the Congress. 

The hunger strike in the Punjab jails has continued and is now in the thirteenth 
week. The strike was resorted to in order to obtain humane treatment for political 
prisoners. Various attempts were made by the government and non-officials to 
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iadwce the hunger-strikers to end the strike but the conditions asked for by the 
strikers not being agreed to the strike continues. Many of the strikers are in a 
very weak condition in spite of forcible feeding. One of them Jatindranath Das 
is at the point of death. 

This hunger strike has attracted a great deal of anxious attention all over the 
country and numerous demonstrations and meetings of sympathy have been held 
and better treatment for political prisoners demanded. Owing to the very weak 
condition of the hunger-strikers they cannot be taken to court and the proceedings 
of the Lahore Conspiracy case have had to be repeatedly adjourned. The Govern- 
ment has now introduced a new bill in the Assembly to provide for a trial to be 
continued in court in the absence of the accused or his counsel. 

The provinces of Bengal and the Punjab appear to be the two principal centres 
at present of the repressive activity of government. In Bengal a number of the most 
prominent leaders have been charged under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
(sedition). These include Syt. Suhhas Chandra Bose, president of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee and a member of the Working Committee of the 
A. I. C. C., Syt. Kiran Sankar Roy, Secretary Bengal P. C. C., Syt. B. K. Bose, 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Syt. Satya Bhusan Das Gupta, Syt. Sailesh Nath Bisi, 
Syt. Purushottam Roy, Syt. Sushil Banerji and Sardar Balwant Singh. Syt. Jnanan 
jan Neogy, who was recently sentenced to pay a heavy fine for a poster, has again 
been charged with sedition 

Syt. F. S. Dandekar, Assistant Secretary of the U. P. P. C. C. has, been sentenced 
to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 250 under Section 124A. 

I. P. C» 


Syt. Eamananda Chatterji, editor ‘Modern Review’ has been sentenced to pay 
a fine of Rs. 1,000 on a charge of sedition for publishing Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s 
‘Indian in Bondage’, f s J 

Syt. Madduri Annapurniah, editor “Congress” has been sentenced in Rajahmun- 
dry to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 under the sedition 
section and to one year’s R. I. under section 153 A. I. P. C., the sentences to run 
concurrently. 

^^of^sor Nripendra Cha7idra Banerji of the Bangabasi College, a member of 

been charged under section 124 A 1, P. C. Syt Nanigopal 
arrested under the same section at Jessore. 

oyt. Biralal Parule has been sentenced in Benares to six months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. 


The following bulletin was issued by the A. L C, C. on the 5th October : — 

whole of India was deeply stirred by the death of Jatindra- 
^ K of bis hunger-strike. No event for many years past had 

^ Y ^^oh and all over the country great demonstrations "were 

trv ^ Calcutta a vast concourse of people accompanied his mortal remains 
cremation ground. Messages of sympathy and solidarity came from several 

ar>r»ro • occasion of J-itin Das’s death. A message that was specially 

pp ciated came fr^ the family of Terence Mac Swiney in Ireland. 

.1. - Das^ death came the news of the death of another hunger-striker 

»CtP.r ^ Buddhist Monk. Released from jail on February 28, 1929 

w a 1 ^ ^^^cjrous imprisonment for sedition, he was again arrested 
to speech on April 4, —five weeks after his discharge. He was sentenced 

sentence was subsequently reduced to three years. 
Tl^hf to ^ hunger-strike demanding better treatment and the 

^ monk’s robe on special days. This hunger-strike he 

September 19 c^-^s-ordinary period of 164 days till he succumbed to it on 

1X»^ censured for its policy and it had to post- 

s' introduced. The Government also agreed to 
-jBa^ pt the d^nds of the hunger-strikers. 

strifee^lre however, continued in many jails and many of the hunger- 

' Syt Satindra Nath Ben of Bhrisaf, who has 

‘0 be nearing the end. 
beds are U. Knapinda and U. Athapha, two Buddhist monks 
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in Rangoon sentenced for sedition *, and master Kabul Singh in Mianwali jail, 
Sardar Bhagat Singh. Syt. Batukeshwar Diitt, Sardar- Qaumi and some others are 
also continuing their hunger-strike. 

The Meerut under-trial prsoners also started a hunger-strike after Jatin Das^s 
death. In response to the appeal made by the A. I. C. C. however they have 
suspended it. 

Indian Nationalists in Shanghai and other parts of China have been harassed 
for months past by the British. On JIarch 6, a leading Indian nationalist, Harcharan 
Singh was murdered in Shanghai. It appears that he had taken some pains ^o 
prepare a list of Indians in the British secret service in Shanghai. After his murder 
four of his own intimate colleagues of the “Eastern Oppressed Peoples' Association 
were arrested and charged with this murder. This extraordinary charge was heard 
in secret. There were twelve secret hearings of the case because, as the prosecution 
stated, “publicity would injure the prosecution.” In spite of the secrecy, however, 
the prosecution collapsed. 

The men were discharged but immediately afterwards two of them were re- 
arrested and charged with “conduct prejudicial to public safety.” Five other Indian 
nationalists were also arrested and tried and sentenced. The case against them 
was mainly that they read seditious periodicals from India, wore black turbans and 
one of them had said that they “must expose these C. L D. dogs who swear falsely 
^igainst us.” Eight Indians — Karam Singh, Naraung Singh, Indar Singh, Asa Singh, 
Narain Singh, Hokam Singh, Ishar Singh and Charan Singh, — all Sikhs, were 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment and to deportation. 

Master Mota Singh^ who was discharged after many years in jail only recently, 
has again been convicted at Jullundhur, in the Punjab, for certain speeches delivered 
by him. He has been sentenced to seven years' rigorous imprisonment for this offence. 
His last message, as he was being taken away in handcuffs and fetters, was to the 
Sikhs calling upon them to do their utmost to make the Lahore Congress a success, 
and deprecating the activities of those who were trying to keep the Sikhs away 
from the national movement. He has also been on hunger strike for some time. 

Sardars Phunam Singh and Ajit Singh have been sentenced to two years' 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 124, I, P. C. at Jullundhur. 

Gkaxi Abdiir Rahman^ president of the Amritsar Congress Committee has been 
sentenced to two years' rigorous imprisonment and a fine Rs. 200. Hakim 
Sikandar Khizr and Sardar Ajit Singh, Secretary, Naujawan Bharat Sabha were 
sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment each and a fine of Rs. 100. 

Arrests have been made under Jullundhur warrants of Mathura Das at Lyallpur, 
Sita Ram at Jullundhur and Dev Chandra Narang at Lahore. 

As a sequel to a District Political Conference at Nakodar in the Punjab, a large 
number of arrests of Congressmen took place on September ii and 12. Among 
those arrested were Syt. Naubat Rai, Syt. Hari Singh, Syt. Daulat Ram Khanna, 

Moulvi Mohanmad Jamil, Syt. Nathumal Tewari, Syt. Girdharilal and Sardar 
Kartar Singh. 


ATtT Secretary of the Lahore City Congress Committee and the 

All India Naujawan Bharat Sabha, accompanied the body of Jatindranath Das to 
Calcutta. He was arrested there and taken to Lahore. 

Naujawan Bharat Sabha, and 

Syt. Kehar Singh Kesri^ have been arrested under Section 124A, I. P. C. 

The use of handcuffs and fetters on political prisoners is becoming very com- 
mon._ Master Mota Singh, Syt. V S. Dandekar and most of those arrested or 
convict^ recently baye been handcuffed. It is reported that fetters and night 
handcuffs are put on some of the Kakqri prisoners even inside the jail. Gokul Das 
a fourth year student of the Kashi Vidyapith, has had an extraordinary and most 
unpleasant experience. He was arrested on July 12, at Mahoba in the U. P, He 
was carried about half over India, handcuffed and with his face all covered ' up! He 
was sent to Lahore, then to Motihari in Bebar and then back to Mahoba. Every 
attempt was made m these various places to get him indentified by some approver 
or other person, but there was no success. Every attempt was also made by the 
secret service police to overawe him and make him purchase his freedom by implica- 

was no definite charge against him. Still L wa^s not 
let out on bail and was earned about handcuffed in extreme discomfort as his face 
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was covered up and the time of the year was the hottest. Even in the lock-up 
he had handcuffs and for a month he was not permitted to have a change of 
clothes. At Mahoba he was made to walk handcuffed 6 miles in the sun to the 
court house. Ultimately as no evidence of any kind could possibly be raised 
against hiiUj he was let out on bail of Rs- 200. The treatment accorded to Gokiil 
Oas shows what prefectly innocent persons have to face if any police officer has 
the faintest suspicion about them. 

The following bulletin was issued by the All India Congress Committee on the 
2 Rtli l^otQmbtr : — 

A recent ^pronouncement by the Viceroy^ on behalf of the British Government, sug- 
gesting a conference between representatives of the Indian people, the Indian States 
and the British Government, has attracted considerable attention, A meeting of 
prominent Congressmen and leaders of other political parties held in Delhi on 
November ist and 2nd issued a manifesto in which it was stated that they would be 
prepared to co-operate but that certain conditions were vital and must be fulfilled. 
Four conditions were mentioned : . 

1. All discussions at the proposed conference to be on the basis of full dominion 
status for India. 

2. There should be a prominent representation of Congressmen at the con- 
ference. 

3. A general amnesty of political prisoners. 

a* The Government of India to be carried on from now onwards, as far as is pos- 
sible under existing conditions, on the lines of a dominion government. 

None of these conditions have so far been fulfilled and references in Parliament and 
elsewhere indicate that there is no chance of their being fulfilled. The Working 
Committee at its meeting on November i8th however confirmed the Delhi ^ Manifesto 
and m deference to the opinion of leaders of other political parties decided to test 
ti^ hcmi fides of the British Government by keeping their offer open till the Congress 
meets in Lahore. The Committee was however careful to point out that its action 
yrsis for this limited period only. In the ordinary course, if nothing intervenes, the 
Calcutta resolution of the Congress will take effect at the Lahore Sessions of the 



of an amnesty, fresh arrests and prosecutions continue and the treatment 
prisoners has been highly unsatisfactory, in spite of the assurances given 
the government. The Kakori prisoners in the Bareilly Jail suspended their 
Igfer-strike in compliance with the resolution of the A. L C. C. They were how- 
actually punished in a variety of ways for having gone on a hunger-strike. 

llie wholfe'^ country has been shocked by the extraordinary and barbarous treat- 
'ttepc^ke of under-trial prisoners in the Lahore conspiracy case. One of the 
was ajppar^atly irritated at a statement of the. approver and in a fit of temper 
a at him.^ All the other accused dissociated themselves from - this act 
el^es^d regret to the court. In spite of this however the accused were stated 
been beaten mercilessly by tbe police and all manner of unmentionable 
''" 1 ^^wer#alleg;ed. They were brought handcuffed to court and most of them 
sfeclu^fy carried in bodily. Even in open court they were kicked and maltreated 
'§ ^iee and thek protests were not heeded or noted. As both their hands were 
they could not write or take notes of the proceedings. The press and 
excluded from the court-rooiii and a full report is not available of 
but even fiae reports of the earlier stages that have appeared in the 
the country. 

Wfro had thrown the slipper was sentenced in jail. The other accused 
>_ outside court, are going to be tried for disobe- 

chjected to putting on handcuffs, 
was reduced in appeal to the Lahore High Court to the 
and he has been discharged. 

offences are : 

Barrackpore Congress Committee Sec. 155A 


i 24 A. 
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Dinendra Kumar Gupta, Calcutta. 

Manindra Hath Roy, Calcutta. 

Nirmal Chandra Guha Roy, Calcutta 

Munishwar Prasad Ahasbi, Cawnpore 

Dr. Banarsi Das, Ludhiana 

Naran Singh, Ludhiana 

Gopen Mukerji, a worker of the Deshbandhu Village Reconstruction Society, deli- 
vering lantern lectures in villages, arrested at Nadia under Sec. 124 A. 

Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Nadia District Congress Committee, 
Sec. 1 24 A. 

Secretary, Students’ Association, Nadia Sec. 124 A. 

President, Students’ Association, Nadia and twelve other workers Sec. 147 1 . P. C. 

Prof. Jitendra Lai Banerji, Calcutta Sec. 124 A. 

Prof- Nripendra Chandra Banerji of Calcutta has been sentenced to one year and 
he is now being tried under three other sedition charges. Mr. Jnananjan Neogy is 
also being tried under two sedition charges. 

Mohammad Nasir and B. Chandra Bose were recently arrested in Italy and were 
transported to India, 


runjaD mcluae the toiiowing. 





Recent convictions for political offences in the 
are mostly under Sec. 124 A L P. C. 

1. Kedar Nath Saigal — originally sentenced to 3 years. High Court reduced 
sentence to one year, 

2, Panda Sant Ram’— sentence i ^ year— reduced to 9 months by High Court. 

M. Ahmad Din — z years and fine of Rs. 500* Reduced by the High Court to 

i year and Rs 200. 

4. Sardar Gopal Singh 
5» S. Balwant Singh 


3 - 


6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 

11. 


3 years and Rs. 1,000 
do 
do 

3 years 
I year 
7 years 

7 years (Arms Act) 


1X2 


year 
do. 


S. Arjan Singh 
S. Kabul Singh 
Khwaja Ghulam Mohamed 
Master Mota Singh 
Syt. Sita Ram 
, H. Sikandar Hayat Khizr 
12. Sardar Arjan Singh (Amritsar) 

in reply to a question in the local council, laid a slate- 

hunirer f / m* ^ giving a list of prisoners in the U. P, jails who had resorted to 

of nfkAner^t^ ^ months. The following names 

ot prisoners were given m this statement. ® 

Hukum Singh 
Bhup Singh 
Pooran Singh 
In Agra District Jail 
V. S. Dandekar 
Mani Ram 
Arjun Singh 
Ganga Dutta 
Abdul Majid 
Raghuraj 
Madan Gopal 
Khairati 
Phul Singh 
Radha Kishan 
Raghubar 

In Agra Central Prison 
30. Wazir 

case. There were several sympathetic 


In Lucknow District Jail 

1. Gurcharan Singh 
In Bareilly Central Prison 

2. Manmatha Nath Gupta 

3. Sachindra Nath Bakhshi 

4. Raj Kumar Sinha 

5* Mukandi Lai Gupta 

6. Pooran 

7. Govind Singh 

8. Lakhan Singh 

9. Ran Bahadur 

10, Tulsi 

11. Dwarka 

24. Matabadal 

25. Ram Das 

26. Sheo Bhukhan 

27. Bhaura 

and nearly all the aecussd in the Meerut 

stnkes for one day. 


12. 

13 - 

14. 

IS' 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 

28. 

29. 
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Viceroy’s Statement And After 

A Retrospective Survey 

thp a-t the commencement of the year under review” wrote 

orLiW wL January 1930, ^‘thon^h one of considerable 

on remarkable manifestation of unity 

tVip ^iTvini-. n,^ 1 a spite of niinor differences which was occasioned by the tour of 

collecting eyidence. Not only “ere great 
bv that body hut fit agiunst the Oommission at every important centre visited 
a^trikin^^ boycott by all progressive sections was complete, and produced 

could Xe ’wt r not all the ingenuity of Sir John Simon 

imnlicatinns a . opinion was thus being educated on one hand on the 
the mSL ttie other to secure 

Gonsress whToh support for the All-Parties Constitution. The efforts of the 

pSTe 7f declaring its resolve at the Calcutta session to vote for Inde- 

heartedlv wnrlrpH Status was not granted before the end of the year, whole- 

were lovnllv backing in the country for the Nehru Report, 

declared^ts ^ the .All-India Moslem League also 

amonff thf^ MnQii*^^c. to that report. But the more Conservative elements 

nroblem -nnf -fnr-i ''jere unalterably opposed to* the solution of the communal 
clear thaF PVAn^^+^^ m the Report and as time passed it became unfortunately 
lead to t-ho aatv^ s-dvanced were in this matter unwilling to give a bold 

TOs distinctly satisfactory feature of the yea?, however, 

such as hari'flici’o-r^^^^ important exception, of any big communal disturbance 
wh^e in country in previous years. The exception was in Bombay 

between mill-'hon^a ^ j developed into a bloody and prolonged affray 

invcstia^tionq "n-f hand and Pathans on the ofiier. The 

thouo'l^ommnnitt ''^^ich enquired into these disturbances showed that 

*•“' -Sr -tf “ " ““ “ 

lJ<*S^ teytew *he Government displayed in the year 

'•i'ii’-’^feisseiWv the ^uhlie Lf*, *^®y introduced 

aimed at deporting without trial any 
n^fnf the Government considered objectionable. The Bill 

*blung^ In fl fif Communist hunt into which the Government 

^ ^thl oountrv ^ wider implication and created a great out- 

bv^rLt'l popular liberties. A dramatic turn was given to 

nf tWi^^p^kv against the Bill, which resulted in the 

7s crittf. ordinance. The controversy that originated in 

^7 ™^“K,?ltimately ended in a solution wMch was a 
.■ tion of the Assembly s rights in consequence of the President’s 

t'by ® 9 ale had commenced, the impetus having been 

^»ecatioBs^of^mi^t Chamber ; there were whole- 

^ and‘ ecnanTrir^ politicians as well as labour leaders on charges of 

T fene’ tFp firrS ^ tinder tl^ adjectival law, a memorable instance of 

iSvoBrnf ^K?K^“'^.7“]¥ 9fGandhiji for addressing a meeting at 

Attention was strikingly drawn to 

prisoners in jail, by large bodies of them 
^ . and the dea* after prolonged martyrdom of Jatin Das 

2>L .through, the country and were 

Of ^^neral enquiry into jail conditions which was ordered by 

Govemnieatal policy which may 
the adv^t of Labour to power in Rngland. The 

notorious, and Loid. Irwin, who early 
ruotn^ , leaders informally with a view to 

during Ms vimt to Enghmd with lead^ 
for an enlightened pplicy* 



ill 
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31 OCT. 29] VICfeROY’S HISTORIC ANNOUNCEMENT 



Labour Government sympathising with his views^ the Viceroy 
statement outlining the plan of a Round Table Conference. The 
text of the Viceroy’s statement issued on the 31 st October : 


made his historic 
following is the 


The Viceroy’s Announ cement 


“I have just returned from England where I have had the opportunity of a 
prolonged consultation with His Majesty’s Government. Before I left this country 
I said publicly that, as the King Emperor’s representative in India, I should hold 
myself bound to tell my fellow countrymen, as faithfully as I might, of India’s 
feelings, anxieties and aspirations. In my endeavours to discharge that undertaking 
I was assisted by finding, as I had expected, a generous and sincere desire, not 
only on the part of His Majesty’s Government, but on that of all persons and 
parties in Great Britain, to hear and to appreciate everything that it was my duty 
to represent. These are critical days when matters by which ^ men arc deeply 
touched are in issue and when, therefore, it is inevitable that political feelings should 
run high and that misunderstandings, which would scarcely arise in conditions 
of poHtical tranquillity, should obtain a firm foothold in men’s minds. I have, 
nevertheless not faltered in my belief that, behind all the disquieting tendencies of 
the time^ there lay the great mass of Indian opinion, overflowing all divisions of 
race, religion or political thought, fundamentally loyal to the King Emperor and, 
whether consciously or not, only wanting to understand and to be understood. 

“On the other side I have never felt any donbt that opinion in Great Britaiii, 
puzzled as it might be by events in India, or only perhaps partially informed as 
to their true significance, was unshaken in its determination that Great Britain 
Ehonld redeem to the full the pledges she has given for India’s future. On both 
ocmntries the time have laid a heavy and in some ways a unique responsibility, for 
the influence in the world of a perfect understanding between Great Britain and 
India might surely be so great that no scales can give ns the measure either of 
the prize of success or the price of failure in our attempts to reach it, 

“In my discussions with the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, it was 
inevitable that the principal topic should have been the course of events in India. 
It is not profitable on either side to discuss to what extent, or with what justifica- 
tion, the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission two years ago has affected 
the general trend of Indian thought and action. Practical men must' take the facts 
and the situations as they are and not as they would have them to be, 

“Sir John Simon’s Commission, assisted as it has been by the Indian Central 
Commits, is now^ at work^ on its report, and until that report is laid before 
the Parliament, it is impossible, and even if it were possible, it would in the view of 
His Majesty’s Government clearly be improper to forecast the nature of any 
constitutional changes that may subsequently be proposed. In this respect eycry 
British Party is bound to reserve to itself complete freedom of action. But what 
must constantly engage our attention, and is a matter of deep concern to His 
Mai^tys Government, is the discovery of means by which when the Commission 
has report, the broad question of British Indian constitutional advance may be 

approa<m^ in co-operation with all those who can speak authoritatively for opinion 
in British India. r 


. ‘7 would venture to r^all some words which I used in addressing the Assembly 
eight months ago in a referen<^ to the then existing political situation. On the 
side, I said it is as unprofitable to deny the right of Parliament to fotm its 
^ee and deliberate judgment on the problem as it would be shortsigth^ of ParKa- 
ment to underrate the importance of tiding to reach a solution whiSi mi^ht catry 

assent (rf political India. We shall surely stray froih ' the path 
at the end of which lies achievement, if we let go either one or wher 



Government. '* — — uaxc uc»ii.t; ui ms Majesty’s 

of Commission has pointed out in correspondence With 
ge Prime ttnister, which I understand is being published in England ^ that^ 

proceeded, he and collea^es havf bL ^’eatlv 

impressed in ^nsidering the dire^^ future constitutional 

^Jtndia is likely to take with the importance of bearing in mind the * ^ 

^eh may Mure time, develop between Brirish India anti ' the ™ 

^^es. In iHs judgment it is essential that the methods, by wMoh 
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relationship ])etween these two constituent parts of Greater Tiidia may^ be adjusted, 
should be fully examined. He has farther expressed the opinion That if the 
Commission’s report and the proposal subsequently to be framed by the Government 
take this wider range, it would appear necessary for the Government to revise the 
scheme of procedure as at present proposed. He suggested that what might be 
required after the reports of the Statutory Com mission and the Indian Central 
Committee have been made, considered and published but before the stage is reached 
of the joint Parliamentary Committee, would be the setting up of a Conference in 
which His Majesty’s Government should meet representatives both of British India 
and of the States, for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals wdiich it 'would later be the duty of His 
Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament. The procedure by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee conferring with delegations from the Indian Legislature 
and other bodies which was previously contemplated and is referred to in Sir John 
Simon’s letter to myself of the 6th February, 1928, would still be appropriate for 
esanaination of the Bill wdien it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but 
would, in the opinion of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded by some 
such conference as they have suggested. 

“With these^ views I understand that His Majesty’s Government are in complete 
accord, for, while they will greatly desire when the time comes, to be able to deal 
with the question of British Indian political development under conditions most 
favourable to its successful treatment, they are, with the Commission, deeply sensible 
of the importance of bringing under a comprehensive review the whole problem 
of the relations of British India and the Indian States. Indeed, an adjustment of 
these interests in their view is essential for the complete fulfilment of what they 
consider to be the underlying purpose of British policy, whatever may be the 
method for its furtherance which Parliament may decide to adopt. 

‘The goal of British policy was stated in the declaration of August 1917, to be 
that of providing for the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. As I recently pointed out my own instrument of 
instructions from the King Emperor expressly state that it is His Majesty’s will 
and pleasure that the plans .laid by Parliament in 1919 should be the means by 
which British India may attain its due place among his Dominions. The Ministers 
of the Grown, moreover, have more than once publicly declared that it is the desire 
-of the British Government that India should in the fulness of time, take her place 
in the Empire in equal partnership with the Dominions. But in view of the doubts 
which have been expressed both in Great Britain and India regarding the inter- 
pretation to -be placed on the intentions of The British Government in enacting the 
Status of 19l9, I am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state 
clearly that in their ^judgment it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that tbe 
natural issue of Indian constitutional progress, as therein contemplated is tbe 
attainment of Dominion Status. 

‘Tn the full realisation of this policy, it is evidently important that the Indian 
States should be afforded an opportiinity of finding their place, and even if we 
at present exactly forsee on what times this, development may be shaped. 
It IS from every point of vie'w desirable that whatever can be done should be done 
to ensure that action taken now' is .not inconsistent with the attainment of tbe 
ultimate purpose which those whether in British India or the States, who look 
forrord to some unity of all India, have, in view. His Majesty’s Goveniment 
^9.^^ thpe objects, namely, that oh finding the best approach to tbe 
Botsu Indian side of the problem, and secondly, of ensuring that in this process 
Mi^wrder question of closer relations in the future . between the two parts of Greater 
not overlooked, can best be achieved by the adoption of procedure such 
as,,ih^O<mniussioG has outlined, „ 

Commission and the Indian Central Committee, have 
a ww reports^ and these have been published and when His Majesty’s 
have b^n able^ in -consultation with the Government of India, to 

materials then available, they will 
JJ^r^nt^iv^ of different parties and interests in British India 
Indian States to meet them, separately or. together as 
purposeiof a conference anh diseassion in 
W K ‘apd^ the All-Indian problems. It will be Their 

taiEMt hope by this means .lt may aribsequently prove possible on these grave 
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issues to submit proposals to Parliament which may command a wide measure of 
general assent. 

‘‘It is not necessary for me to say how greatly I trusty that the action of 
Majesty’s Government may evoke response from and enlist the concurrence of all 
sections of opinion in Indiaj and I believe that all who wish India well, wherever 
and whoever they are, desire to break through the webs of mistrust that have 
lately clogged the relations between India and Great Britain. I am hrmly assured 
that the course of action now proposed is at once the outcome of a real desire to 
bring to the body politic of India the touch that carries with it healing and health 
and is the method by which we may best hope to handle these hi^ matters in 
the way of constru-uive statesmanship.” 


Leaders^ Conference at Delhi 

The Leaders’ Conference convened at New Delhi to consider the Viceroy’s 
announcement met on Friday the ist November 1929 at 2 — 30 P. M. at the 
residence of Mr, Patel, President of the Assembly. Mr. Patel had strictly ordered 
his Secretary not to allow the press in the vicinity of the house, but as the leaders en- 
tered the house it was apparent that those who attended were as follows : — Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Maharaja of Mahmudabad, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Mr. Sherwani, Mr. Shuaib Quereshi, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Lala Dunichand, Mr. 
Pattabisitaramaya Iyer, Mr, Mahomed Ali and Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta. 

As the Conference was not open to the press it is not possible to say what 
transpired there. But it was understood that before the Conference dispersed it 
decided to ask Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
to prepare drafts regarding the statement which they should issue. The drafts were 
considered at the next day’s sitting of the Conference when it sat for three hours. 

It was understood that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s draft did not insist on amnesty 
being made a condition precedent to the acceptance of the offer, while Mahatma 
Gandhi held that the Conference was impossible without this being done. 

Sir Tej Bahadur however opined that such amnesty was essential to bring about a 
proper atmosphere. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Tej Bahadur asked for the 
Dominion form of Government being set up by the new constitution. Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted the matter to be cleared by the Viceroy while Sir Tej Bahadur 
assumed that this was already implied- Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru went further and insis- 
ted that the constitution for the Dominion form of Government should do away with 
farther investigations and should be thus free from charges which the 
British ^Government might successively bring about, Mahatma Gandhi wanted the 
Dominion form of Government suiting India's peculiar conditions and needs. 

As regards the personnel of the conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s draft 
proposals wanted the effective representation for such political bodies as the Congress 
Federation, the Muslim^ League and the Hindu Mahasabha, while 
Mahatma Gandhi wished a predominant representation for the largest political 
organizauon in the country. Thus^ Mahatma Gandhi’s draft was a medium between 
Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru with more in common with 

^s jegards the question of amnesty Sir Tej Bahadur did not define it. 
Mahatma Gandhi included all the convicts and under-trials except those who were 
charged with murder. ^ ^ 

Pandit Jawharlal’s proposals demanded not only the release of all prisoners and 
under-trials including those charged with murder but also wished the British 

apply for the extension of time of the ultimatum given by the 
fndepende^cef'^^*’’ his pleas on the ground that he believL in 

t- however met for three hours and their conclusions were unanimous 

It considered the draft of Mahatma Gandhi with modifications by rncornor^W 

Nrtiru Triritood^ Bahadur Sapru’s proposals. PaLit JaLharlU 

Nenru urst stood ou. as a dissentient, but later agreed after great Dersua^ion 
to sign the statement which ran as follows ^ persuasion 

7 
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The Delhi Manifesto 


“We the undersigned have read with careful consideration the Viceregal 
proiiodncemetit’ ‘on the question of Indiia's future status among the nations of the 
world. We ia^precihie the sin:‘:erity underlying the declarations, as also the desire 
of the .British Government to' placate the Indian opinion. We hope to be able to tender 
our CO operation to His Majesty’s Government in their effort to evolve a scheme of 
Dominion Constitution suitable for India’s needs but we deem it nece ssary that certain 
acts should be done and certain points should be cleared so as to inspire trust and 
ensure the co-operation of the principal political organizations in the country. 

“We consider it vital for the success of the proposed Conference that ‘.-^(A) A 
policy of general conciliation should be definitely adopted to induce a calmer 
atmosphere. (B) That political prisoners should be granted general amnesty. 
(C) That the representation of progressive political orginizations should be 
effectively secured and that the Indian National Congress, as the largest among them, 
should ha^ve predopainant representations. ^ • • u 

“Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of the paragraph m the 
statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government regarding 
Dothmion' Status. ' We understand, however, that the Conference is to m’^t not to 
discuss when Dominion’ Status is to ‘be established but to frame a sclierne of Dopninion 
Constitution for India.' We hope that we are not mistaken in thus interpreting the 
import Sind implications of 'the weighty pronouncement of H E. the Viceroy. 

“Until the new constitution comes into' existence we think it necessary that a 
liberal spirit should be infused ‘in the Government of the country, that relations of the 
Executive and the Legislature Should be brought more in harmony with the object oh 
the |iropose'd conference ’and that greater regard should be' paid to constttutional 
methods’ arid practices.' We hold it to be absolutely essential that the public shoula 
be made toTeel that ameW era 'has commenced even' from to-day and that the new 
constitution is to be but a register of that fact. Lastly, we deem it an essential factor 
for the success of the Conference that it should be convened -as expeditiously as 

The manifesto was signed among others by Mahatma Gandhi,' Pandit Motua.l 
Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sir Tej Banaour 
Sapru, Dr. Annie Besant, Dr. M, A. Ansari,' Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Mi^nje, Mr. 
AdRangaslvami Iyengar, Mr. Sherwani, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Aney, Dr. 

Roy, Mr. V. J. Patel, Mr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. Jagatnarainlal, Mr. Khaliquzzaman an 
Mrf.Sardulsingh, ‘ - 


Independence Leaders’ Statement. 

’ ’ ' I I , 

Mr. Subhas^ Chandra Bose, Dr. Kitchlew and Maulana Abdul Bari declined 
to :sign the manifesto. In the following statement issued to the press they stated, 
that they could not sign it consistent with ' the resolution of the Calcutta 
Congress ■; — . • ' ? , 

. , iWe attended the Conference convened by Pandit Motilal Nehru at Delhi for the 
purpose ‘Of considering tlie pronouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy, but for 
reasons which we shall presently explain we were unable to subscribe to the state- 
htnt issued by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit '• Motilal Nehru and other leaders. We 
regret that owing to the short time at our disposal we have not been able^ to consult 
finends in different parts of the country who would agree with us over this question. 
But we* have no doubt that indhis statement we are giving* expression to the views 
^ section of our countrymen. 

^ After giving, the closest consideration to ihe Viceregal pronouncement, we are 

statement' as it stands contains nothing over which we 
. 0©mu enthuse. This v^ill be borne oiit if we examine the two important commitments 
made by His Excellency the Viceroy on' his pronouncement, viz., (i) , definition 
^^^Ppi^ible Gpvernment as Dominion Status and ( 2 ) provision of a Conference, 
iWeem^^y^entatives of the British Government o.n the one side and.representa- 
l^dia and Indian States on the* other. 

" would like to point out to thosj? whotnayff^L 

^gauslastic over the Viceregal announcement that there is no mentiofi ^in inat 
as to 'when Dominion Status will be granted. We, however, stand 
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unequivocally for complete Independence not as a -distant ^^1 but _as the 
objective aud if Dominion Status were granted by 31st thk vkw 

still stand out boldly for complete Independence. . We ■ gave expression 

at the last session of the Indian National -Congress ar Ca-lcutta and it toII be our 
dutv to reiterate it when the Congress assembles at Lahore in-Decernber next. , • • 

^‘With regard to the second commitment, we feel that the conference propose 
is not really a Round Table Conference and we would request our countymen not 
to give it that dignified appellation. The machinery and Procedure ’^id down m 
connection with the Simon Commission for determining how the Indian constitut 
should be amended are to remain intact. It is not clear whether the conference will 
be confined to representatives of the British Government on the one side pd 
representatives of Indian Nationalist on the other. Nor is it known that the conclusio s 
to be arrived at by the conference will be final and binding on both the parties. 
In the circumstances . the proposed conference cannot by any stretch of imagination 

be called a Round Table Conference. . 

“It may be argued that because the Labour Party are not in power and tneir 
proposals may be turned down by the Liberals and the Conservatives, we slioul 
strengthen their hands by offering our po-operation in response to the Viceregal 
announcement. This only betrays the existence of inferiority complex in ourselves. 
There is no reason why we should have this undue solicitude for any pohtical party 
in Kngland. for freedom will come not as a gift ffopi Great Britain but through our 
own sacrifices, suffering and struggle. If any political party in England is opposed 
to Indians freeedom a time will soon come when they will realise that it is in 
England's interests to recognise India’s right to be free. 

“In conclusion, we would ask our countrymen not to be misled by pious statements 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State but to increase their efforts in the task 
of preparing the country for the situation they will have to face at the time ^of the 
Lahore Congress. The ultimatum delivered at the Calcutta Congress expires on 
31st December 1929. If Dominion Status is not granted by then, the Congress as 
a body will have to follow up the ultimatum to its logical conclusion. It is, therefore, 
imperative that our attention should not be distracted in the slightest degree from 
the task we now have in hand, viz, preparing the country for the coming crisis”. 


Leaders’ Conference at Allahabad 

The Leaders’ Manifesto for the time being created general satisfaction as rnuch 
for its contents as for the unity achieved. Pandit Jawharlal’s signature was given 
after anxious and conscientious discussion with Pandit Motilal and Mahatma Gandhi 
and a full explanation to the meeting of the leaders. While formally adhering to 
Independence, Pandit Jawaharial said, he would not place any obstacle in the 
way of all parties other than Independents, a small group, getting full Dominion 
Status constitution immediately, and he would likely explain his position in a short 
statement without detracting from the support he had given as President-elect and 
General Secretary of the Congress, the policy of which for the present is for accepting 
Dominion Status when offered. President Patel’s assistance and influence over the 
leaders was instrumental largely in bringing view-points together and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s was as usual truly the joint mind as reflected in the deliberations on the 
three drafts of Sir T. B. Sapru, Pandit Jawaharial and Mahatma Gandhi. 

But this enthusiasm was gradually waning as time passed on and as the issues and 
implications of the Viceregal announcement were being clarified by diverse views 
expressed by the leaders and the press in the country. The general impression 
left on the public mind by the reactionary debate in Parliament on the Indian 
question and reinforced by the publication of the subsequent correspondence between 
the Premier and Mr. Baldwin, was very discouraging. It was now being realised 
that the Viceroy’s statement was nothing more than a camouflaged version of 
the Declaration of 1917 and that it was nothing more than a device to rally the 
moderates among the Indian politicians. A second conference of the signatories 
to the Delhi Manifesto met at Allahabad on the i8th November when the political 
situation as it had developed both in England and India since the Viceroy’s 
announcement and the parliamentary debates thereon was reviewed* 
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[New DELHI 


Nine members of the Congress Working Committee were present, namely, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, Seth Jaranalal Bajaj, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Thirty others present included Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, Rai Rajeswara Bali, the 
Raja of Kalakankar, Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu, Mr. _A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Moulana 
Yakub Hassan, Messrs. Kidwai, Sherwani, Khalikuzzaman, Pandit Govinda Vallabh 
Pant, Biharilal (depressed classes), the Hon. Shah Zubair, Sarclar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Mr. Manilal Kothari, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. Abhyankar, Mr. Dwaikaprasad Misra, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr. Bidhan Roy, Lala Girdharilal, and Dr. Alam. The press 
was excluded. The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Conference 

“This Conference has viewed with misgiving and dissatisfaction the recent debates 
in Parliament in regard to the Viceroy’s declaration. This Conference, however, de- 
cides to stand by the Delhi Manifesto, and hopes that a full and early response will 
be made to it”. 

The above decision was reached after the Congress Working Committee had 
passed a resolution “confirming the action taken at Delhi by Congressmen,” the con- 
firmation being operative up to the date of the Lahore Congress session. 

Congress Working Committee Meeting 

Till midnight on the i8th the Congress Working Committee discussed the formula 
for adoption by the Leaders’ Conference. Mahatma Gandhi’s draft which found favour 
in the committee meeting, pointed out that there was clearly an occasion to revise the 
Delhi manifesto, but in view of the fact that Congressmen were a party to the mani- 
festo it was considered advisable to stay hands till the Lahore Congress. The Work- 
ing Committee’s resolution which was passed unanimously after midnight read : ^ 

“Having regard to the Viceregal pronouncement of the 1st November, the Delhi 
manifesto bearing the signatures of Congress members and members belonging to 
other political parties in the country and the events that have subsequently happened; 
and having regard to the opinions of friends, that a response from British Government 
to the Delhi Manifesto should be further awaited before the policy laid down therein is 
revised, the Working Committee confirms the action taken by Congressmen at F)elhi, 
it being clearly understood that this confirmation is constitutionally limited to the 
date of the holding of the forthcoming session of the Indian National Congress,” 


Viceroy’s Conference with Leaders 

Subsequently President Patel and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru saw the Viceroy with a 
view to clarify certain issues on the announcement and on the 23rd December, 
immediately after the Viceroy’s return to New Delhi, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, President Patel, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jinnah met the 
Viceroy. The Conference, however, broke on the question of Dominion Status being 
made the basis of the proposed Round Table Conference. The following official 
statement was issued about the Conferenee : — 


“H. E. the Viceroy met Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Hon’ble Mr. Patel, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah at the Viceroy’s House, New 
Delhi, this afternoon. 

“Discussion was limited to the function of the proposed conference in London. It 
was pointed out that any member of the Conference would be free to advocate any 
proposals, and that any measure of unanimity at the Conference would necessarily 
carry weight with British opinion. 

\ “On behalf of the Congress Party, the view was expressed that, unless previous 
assurances we re given by His Majesty’s Government that the purpose of the conference 
draft a scheme for Dominion Status which His Majesty’s Government would 

there would be grave difficulty about Congress participation. 

' • Excellency made it plain that the conference was designed to elicit the greatest 

measure qf agreement for the finah proposals which it would be the duty of 
•, Gcwemment to- submit to Parliament, and that is was impossible for 

,hnn#r for. His Majesty’s Government in any way to pre-judge the action of the Con- 
|o restrict the liberty, of Parliament. Conversation then concluded.” 



The Indian Statutory Commission 

( Continued from VoL I j), 64 ) 

From Patna Sir John Simon and his collea 2 :ues of the Statutory Commission arrived 
by special train on the 21st December at Ho'^vrah tvo hours after thepioise of the 
Congress procession had died away. Tne platform on which the Commission alighted 
was the same as that at which the Congress President’s special had drawn up. 

It was noticeable that the numerous national flags which had decorated the 
platform w^hen the special train with Pandit Motilal Nehru had^ arrived had 
been taken down by the time the Commission’s train ^steamed into Howrah. 
There was a gathering of 150 persons, besides high officials, who received the 
Commissioners. These included representatives of the Marwari, Mahomedan, and 
Depressed Classes Associations. 

Shortly^ after Sir Sankaran Nair and members of the Central Committee ^ arrived 
at the station and were received there by those who were present to receive the 
Simon Commission. It w'as noticed that extra police precautions were taken all 
along the route and the entire Howrah station yard was guarded by the police. 

Srd. January — The Commission at Assam 

The Commissioners after spending their X’mas holidays in Calcutta came to Shil- 
long on the 2nd Janupy 1930 and commenced work from the next day the 3rd 
January when the Indian Tea Association and the Assam Branch of the European 
Association presented themselves for examination. Mr. Mackercher was the spokes- 
man of the Tea Association which on the ground that the tea industry produced 
most of the wealth of the province wanted one- fifth of the seats in the Council. 

On question that synthetic tea might some day be produced and ruin the 
industry, Mr, Mackercher refused to be dismayed, seeing that Assam has at present 
to stand competition from a good deal of what can only be described as synthetic 
lea. If tea went, they would apparently take to something else and make it pay. 

Mr. Mackercher thought that the planter was the best man to represent the coolie. 
This, said Sir John Simon, was an ideal arrangement so long as their interests were 
the same, but if a planter were the coolies’ representative and their interests diflered 
which way would the coolies’ representative vote ? Mr. Mackercher admitted that 
was a theoretic difficulty but thought a divergence of interest unlikely, 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn was obviously surprised to learn that a coolie can 
retire after six years’ labour and be a peasant proprietor and that 6000,000 ex-tea 
coolies are now’ rice-growers. 


The European Deputation 

Ml. T, A. Chalmers, led the European deputation which included Mr. Stuart 
Kotiey. 

wanted four seats in the Council and when Sir John Simon asked 
whether this was in addition to one-fifth of the seats for the Tea Association, Mr. 
Lnainaers explained that this was m addition to whatever was thought proper for the 
tea industry, which included Indians and was to be represented as an industry and 

not as a community. There were 1,400 Europeans in Assam, of whom only 400 
at present enjoyed the franchise. w um uuiy 

munnl attempted to chaff him on the demand for com- 

munal representation, by asking him if Europeans were a backward class, he 
promptly replied, “no, a depressed class”. ne 

4th January — Evidence of Mr. P. C. Dult 

Assam, was examined by the Commission on this 
Sir John Simon, the witness stated that dyarchy had not been 
^ ^ given good-will and co-opeocation, it was capable of doino' 

PJ^oposed the transfer of all subjects, including Law and Orde]f 
The Governor must still play an important part in the administration 
province and r^iust retain the power of veto. He appreciated the work of civil 

secretaries. He did not^ree 
mm me suggestion that the Governor had mtervened unnecessarily in the wo^ of 
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Ministers. Speaking from his long experience as a Minister, the witness maintained 
that the Transferred Departn^ents had not been rinfairly treated in the matter of 
finance and he-, therefore, did not favour the idea of separate purses for the Eeseryed 
and Transferred Departments in the future constitution. He said that the Excise 
Department had been worked very well as a transferred subject and he would have 

Public Works and Forests transferred also. ^ ^ -pa 

He was not in favour of the separation of hill tracts from the province of Assam 
and ■wished these tracts also to be given the reforms. This would tram and civilise 
them. If they were kept isolated from the rest of the Valley and administered as 
a separate part under special regulations “they would never become one wuth us. 

Sir John Simon’s reference to the views of the Assam^ Grovernment and Dr. 
Hutton that there was no bond between the people of the plains and the hill tracts 
which would justify their being kept together, brought the answer, If we keep 

them outside they will never have any common bond.” , , i , l*l i j 

The "witness suggested that the Central Government should be so constituted as 
to be more representative of Indian opinion and more amenable to the iniiiience oi 
the Assembly. He recommended a second chamber for the provincial legislatures 
and thought that its advantages would far outweigh its disadvantages. The second 
chamber should consist mainly of vested interests. The witness recommended the 
extension of the franchise to adult literates. He was of opinion fbat such a step 
would encourage literacy because “’people are mad after votes. ’ He agreed that 
there was a good deal of corruption at elections. The witness disapproved of sepa- 
rate electorates and suggested the reservation of seats for ^ minorities until such time 
as they felt safe. He felt, however, that it would be difficult to resist the demand 
of influential minorities like Moslems. The witness further sugges^d that the whole 
of the plain area of the province of Assam be transferred to the Province of Bengal 
and that the hill tract be handed over to the Government of .I^idia to be adminis- 
tered by the Government of Bengal as an agency area on their behalt. Ih^sre was 
no concurrence of opinion in the province with regard to this question oi transl^. 
The witness informed Major Attlee that there was no immediate prospect of the 
development of a stable party government, but that as soon as the communal spirit 

was eradicated the party system was sure to develop. t • • . li. 

The witness told Major Lane Pox that a minister would be able to administer the 
Forest Department as well as an Executive Councillor, because he would stiii have 
the advice of the head of the Department. He ffid not think that the Council would 
interfere unreasonably in forest administration. 

Answering Mr, Cadogau, the witness said that the Governoi: should retain ms 
power of veto and of dissolving the provincial legislature, but, in the case of with- 
drawal of any particular subject from ministerial control, the matter should be refer- 
red to the Government of India who would refer the question to the Legislative 
Assembly, which should have the final vote in the matter. ^ i j.- u 

In reply to Lord Strathcona, the witness urged ^the creation of selection boaras 
for ^recruitment to public services and the substitution of the system of public com- 
petition for the present one, reservation being made for different communities by 
holding competitions among candidates of different communities themselves. 

Eeplying to Colonel Smiles, the witness said that adult fianchise was the ideal 
but could not be attained at present. Second chambers would exercise a check on 
hasty legislation. Water supply in rural areas was as bad as it could be. Only five 
out of 19 municipalities had pipe water supplies. Foads in plain districts were not 
very good. The leprosy survey started by the witness had been stopped owmg to 
lack of funds. The Assam Valley would be developed alright under the Bengal 
Government. The forests of Assam had fair treatment in the matter of finance for 
their development. There were no depressed classes in the province of Assam. 
Separate electorates would retard the work of social uplift. 

Eeplying to Sir Arthur Froom, the witness held that at^ present the^ Central 
Government should be left as il is with only minor changes in_ certain directions. 
A good many of the educated Indians would be satisfied with this though not all. 

feaihlned by Sir Harisingh Gour, the witness stated that the control of all 
service? sbotild be vested with the Central Government. 

The Governor : Do you mean the All-India services or the Provincial services 
also All Services whether All-India or Provincial. The disciplinary control should 
be exercise by the Government of India in consultation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments appointments should be made by the Public Services Commission. 1 
don’t think th^e would be any all-India services left because all recruitment would 
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be on the proyincial basis. If British officers were not. willing tp come on reasonable 
guarantees offered to them, then we must do without them, ' 

There were no district boards in this province but there were local boards and 
municipal boards. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman of these bodies, except in the 
case of Shillong Municipality, were elected. The local boards and municipaiitirs were 
working very -well. 

The witness would welcome certain parts of East Bengal being attached to the 
province of Assam so that they might nave some sea coast. 

Turning to the hill tracts, the- witness said, ^^We have not been allowed to do 
anything for them. We cannot enter the hill. We cannot go and settle there. 
We cannot carry on any propaganda there. They have been kept in isolation 
from us. We must get rid of the differences by coming in contact with them, 
but we have hot been allowed to come into contact with them.’’ 

Replying to Mr. Suhrawardy, the -witness reiterated that he had no personal 
objection to the whole of Eastern Bengal being transferred to Assam. 

Replying to Mr. M« C. Raja, the witness maintained that there were no depressed 


classes in Assam. 

He further stated that the National Congress and Liberal Eederation were carry- 
ing on social uplift work. There was no trouble about the admission of depressed, 
class boys to hostels and colleges when the witness was Minister. 


Goalpara Zamindars’ Association. 

The Goalpara Zamindars’ Association with Mr. S. K, Chakraburty' of . Calcutta, 
as its spokesman, was then examined. 

They pressed for the transfer of the Goalpara district to the province of Bengal 
because their interests \vere not protected in this province. They were more allied, 
to the neighbouring districts of Bengal than to Assam. 

The witness was inclined to be bitter about the treatment meted out to them, 
by Assamese because they were Bengalees, but was on ' this account chided by Sir 
John Simon who had elicited the fact that the witness was an honorary member 
and had been enrolled simply to serve as the spokesman of the deputation before the 
Conference. 

Depressed Classes’ Deputation 

I fc ’ » ' ; 1. 

A deputation of the depressed classes led by . Mr. Spnadhardas waited an .the 
Conference in the afternoon. Sir^’John Simon explained that the total' -popular, 
tion of the Assam ' Valley was just under four millions and in the Surma Valley 
it was about three million's and a half. This deputation represented the backward 
classes of the plain areas and not' the people of the hill tracts. ' * ’ 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Souadhardas said that the real 'figure!’ of ‘ 
the depressed classes was 27 lakhs and not eleven lakhs as given in the memorandum. 
His definition of the depressed classes was that though they were within the’ Hindu 
pale, they were denied certain social rights and privileges enjoyed by the high 
caste Hindus. The Ydgis at one time Were weavers but now they were partly 
agriculturists also. There were not very many Brahmips and Ha^^astbs in Assam. 
Although Brahmins were not numerous in Assam, the fughei; class .Hindus, enjoyed 
privileges which were denied to the classes who were depressed.- 

Sir John Simon pointed out that ' social customs could';, not , be... prMicated 
by constitutional changes and asked thp witness in what -way chgpges in the 
constitution could help the depressed classes. , , \ 

The witness suggested that in the Legislative Council there should be' members 
tO: represent them. They did not want representatives for each sub-class but qox-n- 
nion representatives for classes. , - ’ 

The representative of Mahishars dissented and wanted representation of his i owii 
community. They haid%no member of the Mahishar caste at present. He wanted- 
representation on the ground tJiat they contributed a large share of the revenue and 
they were not fairly tieated in the matter of expenditure on' their class, 

Mr. Sonadhardas, further examined by Sir John Simon, at the suggestion 'of ’Mr ' 
Hartshorn stated that the figure of 27 lakhs included labour from tea estate's Vho 
settled down as peasant proprietors after some time. 

Examined by Mr. M, C. Raja, fhe ^witness stated that it w^^'uot a fact that 
there were no depressed classes in this province. They were w^t’shmpers of the 
ffindu gods but were not admitted into the temples. There had been IiliWtion 
about the right of entry to the temples but the court had decided in favour of 
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caste Hiadiis. They were segregated in separated blocks and were not allowed to 
live in the same area as caste Hindus. They had separate wells and tanks because 
they Wire not allowed to draw water from other public wells. If a depressed 
class man drew water from a public well by accident he was prosecuted. 

The witness also said that their grievances were not ventilated in the press 
because the depressed classes being illiterate, could not get employment in news- 
papers and news agencies. 

Re-examined by Sir John Simon, the witness said that tea garden coolies lived 
in labour colonies on tea estates. When settled down they formed their own 
separate villages but were not allowed to live in high caste villages, 

Further examined by Mr, Raja the witness stated that members of the depressed 
classes^were not allowed to live in Government College hostels. He cited instances, 
incidents has occured when Sir Saidullah was Minister. 

The witness, continuing, stated that they had no representation in local boards and 
only very little representation in municipalities. They had no representation in any 
of She three Reform Councils. ^ They wanted separate representation for the depr- 
^ed classes on the local ^legislature and local self-governing bodies. The witness 
suggested that every district should be made into an electorate for the depressed 
classes. They also wanted adequate representation in the public services. They 
want^ an extension of the franchise by lowering the qualihcatioii. 

Viseount Burnham elicited the information that the witness wanted BO members 
nominated and elected out of a total of 100. The witness amended his statement 
and said they wanted 20 and if they did not get as many by election, then they 
wanted the number to be supplemented by nomination. 

I^examined by Mr. Raja, the witness said that they formed one-third of the 
Hindu population of the province. 

Answering Colonel Smiles (Chairman, Provincial Committee), the witness said 
that among tlm border communities there were many well organised associations and 
reason why^ the border communities had engaged a Moslem lawyer to write 
tn^ replantation for them was that they were not sufficiently educated. Ex-tea- 
pxoai coolies who had settled down, would not get adequate "representation unless 
ttoe was separate electorate for them. 


Deputation of Moslem Association 

A depuktion of the Assam Moslem Association headed by Maiilvi Saidur 

witAv per cent representation in the local Council and local bodies 

recommended full provincial autonomy for the pro- 

aa-rn’T Central Government with the reservation of the 

They further urged the abolition of the Council of 

mmrnt constitution now proposed for the Central 

mmmt after a period of ten years. 

5tli January— Evidence Of Mr. Dundas 

0. M. Dundas, Inspector-General of Police, with 34 years’ service 
PaHiZ the hill tracts, examined by Sir John Simon 

foes .divided into civil and armed. The 

tmdiB In Tim battalions which were posted in the hill tracts and 

twf ^ interfered. 

L^oS to tribal customs aad 


ftmrnin- +T:u ^ 7 ^ cApciLo lu Luese laws, mere were 

the iifffas n^Ti crimes but there was 

Frontier. A majority of the armed 
recruined from the hill tribes. 

ocaliv force was 

side there were no Deputy Inspector 

'in^thV hm District Snperin- 

^^eadenli ^ ^ tracts the Deputy Commissioners performed 

tracts from the province 
ttl 41^ admimstration of his force in the 

divided, because Tor matters of administration 
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Questioned about the extent of ^?onest bwai^e they 

said that it would be fair to say that all ranks 8 ,, Jj^ances for dishonesty 

were kept under very strict supervision therefore the cpances ior^ 

were very small. He had seen real imOTOveme vears eight Inspectors 

witness had been in the Department, During ‘l^e’^st five years eigmansp^^^^^^ 

and Sub-Inspectors had been dismissed oat of a total o , suspected 

and constables had_ been_ dismissed out of a total of 3,941 for corruption, suspe 

'^^'^EMmhieTby'viseounT'Burnham, the witness did not think that 
of tte CouncU of Police conduct had been conducive to the e&ciency of the Force 
Die adnVSation of the Police Force had been rendered enenced 

violent attacks on the Force in the Council. There was g . ■ i.J ^^0 to this 

in the recruitment of a better class of men to the Fotcb. I . ■ i control The 

criticism. The witness opposed the transfer of and Eur^^^ 

transfer would _ make it more difficult for Police officers, both Indian and Euiopean, 

to dischar2;e their duties. , . i n >^oTr n-P PAn^tables 

Answering Mr. Hartshorn, the witness s^aid that: the rates P y Tnsuectors 35 
were 16 to 20 rupees, of head constables 2o to do, of ^ssisUnt 
to 40, of Sub-Inspectors 80 to 130, of Inspectors 175 _ to 300. p^ppp excluding 

ranks was there a European. There ^ere 14 Superintendents of Police excludi^ 
the Inspector-General, out of which three were Indians and in the cadre or A.b.r. 

pllyffif to MS^AufeellbeSTs'said that the Police Force was unpopular 
but coun lot say if it was due to the tradition that this Force was an i“®|ruinent m 
the hands of the Government rather than to any grievance against the P® i®® 

In case of raids by hill tracts tribes on the plain areas, it was the armed force 

under the direction of the Political Officer, who -aTAnlrl 

brought them to book. In case of the separation of the hill tracts, there ^o 

not be any difficulty in following up such raiders. . , . xu i i*n 

Questioned by Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. Dundas said that the leM diffic y 
getting recruits was that they were debarred from recruiting men who were not 
domiciled Assamese. This restriction had been placed by the Government ot inclia 
when they granted a subsidy of 60 lakhs for the armed police. The witness would 
like to get this restriction removed. There was no Police Traming School in the 
province. This was due to more need for economy on account of financial stringency 
rather than to the hostile attitude of the Council. 

Answering Lord Strathcona, the witness agreed that at present the Police Lorce 
was below the margin of safety. This was due to the policy of economising that 
had been followed during the past few years. There was no tendency at present 
in the Council to recognise the fact that it was the duty^ of every citizen^ to protect 
its own Police and be prepared to pay for it. The witness did not think that the 
Police would get that help in the discharge of their duties from a responsible 
public as, for example, the Police would get in Great Britain. 

Examined by Colonel Smiles, the witness said that he did not consider that 
constables of the Assam police were properly paid.^ If the pay were increased they 
would certainly get a better class of men. A certain section of the Council would 
be prepared to vote for increasing the pay of the Force. 

Sir John Simon ; Supposing the Council were prepared to vote for an increase 
would the Government resist it ? — I don’t think so. ^ 

Further exan^ined by Colonel Smiles, the witness said that all his suggestions 
for improvement in the Police Force boiled down to more money. The Police Force 
was now more unpopular than it was 20 years ago. 

Attemps were made by the Provincial Committee to draw analogies from 
conditions in the British Police Force and to get the witness to aggee to the 
suggestions made on those analogies, but the witness said he knew nothing^ about 
the Police Force in England and was, therefore, not prepared to say anything on 
the subject. 

Sir John Simon explained that in England the everyday conduct of the Police was 
not criticised in the House of Commons. It was left to executive action. Further 
more the public helped the Police in capturing^ Oftenders. 

A member of the Provincial Committee said that the Indian public in many 
cases pursue the offenders and capture them. 

The witness : I wish it were so in all cases. In Lahore the other day it did not 
sound very much like it. 

8 
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The witness agreed with Mr. Barkatali that throughout the province discipline 
aiBong the subordinate ranks was not what could be desired. ^ 

Ihe witness agreed with the suggestion of hir. Munawarali that English Police 
Officers were most efficient. 

Mr. Hartshorn : Of coursej we loay £ 4 a week to our Police and you pay Es. 
4* There ought to be a bit of diffierence between the^ two. 

It was not the experience of the witness that Police Officers lived very luxurious 
M?es. 


Evidence of Mr. Hutchison. 

Colonel G. Hutchison, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who followed Mr. 
Hundas, was examined by Viscount Burnham who presided in the absence of Sir 
John Simon. Colonel Hutchison stated that ho had spent most of his time in the 
Service as Civil Surgeon in the United Provinces. Hospitals in the province of Assam, 
he said, compared very unfavourably with those in the major provinces. There was 
no aerate Government hospital for the treatment of diseases of women. They had 
no officer of the Women’s Medical Service of India in the province. The only 
facility provided for the treatment of women’s diseases w'ere small female wards 
at^hed to general hospitals. There was no school for training midwives. There 
was no sanitorium for the treatment of tuberculous patients. 

Ihere were 12 I. M, S. officers in the provincial cadre, one of which was the 
Inspector-General, and another the Director of the Pasteur Institute. Only three 
out of this cadre were Indians. At present there were seven Indian Medical 

Dei^ment ^ officers in the province. One of these was Assistant Director of the 
Faster Institute, three held civil surgeoncies in the plain districts and three were 
in the hill tracts. There were 34 officers in the permanent cadre of the 
FrovincM Medical Service and two were employed temporarily. The general 
QWiMations of these officers were satisfactory and the witness had no criticism 
to imke m this r^ard. The policy of the upkeep and administration of hospitals 
by local bodies had been successful. The witness recommended that Sub-Assistant 
Sur^ms should remain in the hands of the Inspector-General. 

* » ^ leprosy survey had revealed that there were four times as many lepers 

iQ Assam as in any other province of India. They had not sufiicient accommodation 
m the Leprosy Asylums to provide relief to all sufferers. 

Evidence of Messrs. Soames & Bentick. 

i%, 9^^^ Secretary, and Mr. H. W. Bentinck were examined jointly on 

the separation of. the hill tracts from the province of Assam. 

Mr. Doam<^ explained that, in the light of recent developments, the Assam 

re-considering the question of transfer of the Rhasi and Jainta 

^ to i-etain them. He did not 

the education and development of the hill tribes 

4 .* transferred to the control of the Government of India. 

"" headmen or Seims of these tribes and the British 

the dependence of the former to the latter was recognised. 

iSoamcs stated that the question of the 

ihfi Rachar had been the subject of agitation for a long time 

mt the the Government of India, the Assam Government had 

Surkd but r{TirTTifv.^i> issue.^ The resolution in favour of separation had be^ 

the retotinn nf Council reversed its decision and voted for 

mi retention of Sylhet lu the province of Assam. 

^ Evidence of Mr. Millory 

rd CJons^vator of Forests, who was the next witness examined 

of 171 posts of the Imperial Forest Service 
were filled, one only of which was an Indian 
A recruitment had been stopped with the intention of 

7 wanted more staff* and, therefore, recruitment 

with Indianisatioii. 

evwv transfer of forests to a responsible Minist^, 

sanctioaes 

Simon’s saggeBtion that the Dehra Institution 
good, training mstituiaon. What uie witness wanted w^s that th^o^ 
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apprentices should see forests on the Continent ryhich had been scientifically 
managed for .several generations, 'which was not the case in India. 

12th January — ^The Commission at Calcutta 

From Shillong the members of the Simon Commission and the Central Committee, 
contrary to the expectation of the Congress Committee, arrived at Ho'wrah station 
on the 12th January. 

About 9'J*3 polieerien 'were requisitioned for the occasion. Ihe station precincts 
were cleared of all trnfiic. The cab road between platforms Nos. 6 and 7 was 
wallci up oil both sides with asbestos corrugated sheets and all exits and entrances 
to the station hall were closed and guarded by the police. A portion of Grierson 
Road, opposite platform No- 6, was barricaded with barbed wire. The Howrah 
Bridge was also cleared of all traffic. Only pressmen and those present at the 
platform 'U'ere allowed to pass over the bridge. 

Several thousand of boyeotters took their stand at the entrance to Burrabazar Ghat 
close to the foot of the Calcutta end of the bridge on one side of the road with 
black fiagsand shouted '‘Simon, go back*’ as each car passed. A large number of people 
were kept_ back by the police at the crossing of the Harrison and Strand Boads 
and a portion of Harrison Boad and the crossing was also barricaded with barbed 
'ivire. Congress leaders, Messrs. J. M. Sen Gupta and Subhas Chandra Bose were 
both present. 

All the important street-crossings were guarded by police sergeants, constables 
and armed police. Pickets w'ere posted at regular intervals and traffic of all 
descriptions was held up for over an hour. 

The majoiity of Congress volunteers and boyeotters cro'wded the precincts of 
Sealdah station and a large crowd assembled in the vicinity, but about 7 a.m., 
when they were told that the Commission had already arrived at HowraJi, they 
all went back to the office of the Bengal Congress Committee under instructions 
from Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. Fortunately no uhtorward incident happened and 
evervthiii:z '^vas over by S a.m. 

14th January — ^Evidence of Mr. Hopkyns ^ 


Tbe Re-canstituted Joint Free Conference, with the addition of the Bengal wing, 
commenced formal sittings this morning when Mr. W, S. Hopkyns, special Reforms 
tjfficer and Mr. R, N. Gilchrist, Labour Intelligence Officer, were examined jointly. 

Examined by Bu* John Simon Mr. Hopkyns stated that 5 percent of non- 
Mosicni and 4 per cent, of Moslem male population of Bengal was enfranchised, the 
percentage for both eonimunities being 8*5, or that one male in every twelve was 
enfranchised. Women had been given the vote only quite recently and the total 
iinmoer of women voters at present was 36,000. It was calculated that if the 
franchise quaiilicatioa was lowered to that on the Union Board Standard, it would 
3iist_double the^ number of voters in the province. 

Sir John Simon : Do you regard the doubling of the number of voters as 
proaueing diffimilties of a practical mechanical nature for the purpose of elections ? 

\\ itness : The view ^ of the Bengal Government is that it might be done. I 

personaliy think that it would be possible to carry on elections if the franchise 
were so lowered. 

Sir .John : If ;rou we to red -ice the qualification to the Union Board Standard 
tills would bnng m as new voters an increased proportion of Moslems and it is 
calMlated that then the number of Moslem voters would be larger than the number 
ot Hmetu voters, whereas at present the number of registei’ed Hindu voters is larger 
than the number ol registered Moslem voters. ^ 

Witness . Yes. The educational qualification for Union Board is that the voter 
m^t be a graduate or a licenciate or must hold a pleadership or muttershiu 
ce^ficate. The total number of Hindu male and female literate voters was two 
millions and of Moslems one million. So that half the number of the total Moslem 
voters were literate, while among Hindus only one-third were literate. Literacy was 
generally greater in towns than in rural areas. ^ 

Sir John Simon elicited the information from Mr. Hopkyns that the averas-e 
ml Legislature iu urban areas was 120, WO and in rural ar^s 

number of voters per _ s^t in urban areas was 6,032 and in rural 
J®* definitely as to what was the size of the town 
so that It could be classified as urban, but he thought it was somewhere near a 
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hundred thousand of the population. He explained that an urban area was one in 
which there was a municipality. 

Mr. Gilchrist told Sir John Simon that the total number of industrial workers 
in the province was 560,000. This figure was taken from the annual report of the 
Inspector of Factories. This included the workers of all factories using power and 
employing not less than 20 workers and those factories not using power which 
employed 10 workers. There were very few factories of a lower grade in Bengal. 
A large majority of the workers of factories were not natives ^ of Bengal, but there 
were no figures to show how much they kept on going and coming and how far they 
are peimanently settled. The tea garden labourers were included in this number, but 
tea garden labourers were classed as agricultural. 

Sir John : To what extent do you estimate these industrial labourers are en- 
franchise! under the present qualification ? 

Witness : There are no figures available to give an estimate but I should say 
very Utile, except perhaps in the areas round about the jute mills where there are 
permanently settled Bengalees who have their own homes there, and, therefore, are 
open to the general franchise. The estimated population of depressed classes in 
Bengal according to the census report was eleven and half millions and according to 
the University Commission it was about seven millions. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Hopkyns stated that there were 
five landlords who^ represented the special landlord constituencies. They were all 
Hindus. In addition to them there were 11 other Hindu landlords in the Legislative 
Council of whom two represented the special constituencies and eight Moslem land- 
lords who had all been returned by the general constituencies. 

Mr. Hopkyns told Viscount Burnham that they could not lower the franchise 
for the depressed classes^ and yet deny the same right to a large mass of poor 
Moslems. He was of opinion that those who had enjoyed the franchise for the 
local I^slature since the reforms had not thereby been politically educated so as to 
justify the extension of the right of the franchise to the Legislative Assembly to 
them now. 


Mr. Ve^on Hartshorn : At present labour is represented by two nominated 
members. Have you considered whether it is not possible to adopt some method for 
giving them electm representation ? 

Mr. Hopkyns : It was considered in li-20. The Bengal Government proposed to 
mve the &an(^ise for employees receiving a wage of Bs. 35 to Hs. 35 monthly in 

firnos affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but the proposal was 
Fleeted. 

Mr. Hartshorn suggested that the returns furnished by the employers could be 
made into some sort of electoral rolls. Mr. Gilchrist said that there would be 
aaministrative difficulties in doing that. Constituencies would be unwieldy and then 
this electorate would include only industrial labourers. It would not include a very 
large number of labourers of which there is no general account except the census 

factories was largely foreign population labour. 

* 1 . #4. f suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. Hopkyns promised to send in a note to 
^Ckmlerence. giving ^ an account of the figures of the machinery available for 

administrative difficulties that would have to be faced if the sugges- 
tott of Mr. Hartshorn was adopted. 

• Hartshorn, witness said that there were at present 
province. The returns furnished by two of these 
niembers in all. The Government of Bengal had not 
regard to labour representation in the legislature. 
» Tn Pa Attle witness explained that the under ryot was a sort of 

there was a long chain of intermediate interests between 

payment of a local cess of one 
landlords who formed the large majority 
^ ^ , ^oastituenoies. There was some concision as to whether the 

toause the contribution of the cultivator towards 
^ on to the Collector. 

^ w it was brought out that it did not necessarily 

flfi contributed one rupee from 

Witness w^s of opinion that large 
. sS^teSte ® intelligence and were better able to 

: 4ja»: tea naean to aay thai a ten-acre man can exercise the franchise 
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better tbon a two-acre man ? — Yes, he is more substantial. Generally speaking, he 
is a more intelligent man than the man with a couple acres. 

Replying to Colonel Lane- Fox, witness admitted that there were considerable 
difficulties ' in conducting elections in coimtituencies which were very large. It w^as 
difficult for a member to be in touch with 30,000 electors. He generally worked 
through friends which he happened to have. The special representation from the 
Universities to Provincial Councils was meant to represent education and learning 
but the main purpose had not been followed. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi : Do you think indirect election through electoral colleges 
would be a good substitute ? — I could not express any opinion. 

Question : Don't you think it would be feasible for a member to be in touch 
with, say, 1,600 electors rather than 30,000 ? — It would have many advantages but 
I would* not give any opinion before acquainting myself with the full scheme. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi asked if election expenses were not understated. — Witness 
replied that he w’ould have thought so, but pointed out that there was no evidence 
to prove it. As regards corruption tw^o election petitions had been successful. 

Questioned by the Maharaja of Mymensingh if taxation in municipal areas was 
uniform, Mr. Hopkyns replied that he had no knowledge of it. 

Maharaja of Mymensingh wanted to know the definition of rural and urban areas. 

Sir John Simon asked who it was that settled the distinction between rural 


and urban areas.— Mr. Hopkyns replied that it had been settled by the local 
Reforms Advisory Committee. 

Sir John Simon : Could it be altered ?— Yes, the Government of India with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State could change it. 

Mr. Travers enquired from the witness about the W’orking of direct election and 
the advisability of its retention. 

Mr. Hopkyns replied that it was a matter of opinion. He did not know the 
opinion of the Government of Bengal. 

Whness agreed with !Mr. Fazlixl Huq that Moslem ladies, who observed stricter 
purdah than Hindu ladies, would be more reluctant to go to polling booths and 
as votes were practically equally divided between males and females in Bengal, 
Moslems would lose considerably. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq explained to Sir John Simon that when he questioned witness 
on tins subject he had assumed the introduction of joint electorates with adult 

fr^cMse and asked witness if he could suggest any remedy to overcome this 
difficulty. 

Mr. Hopkyns again declined to make any observation but Sir Hari Singh Gour 
suggested, “Change your customs.'’ 

, • ^ 0 - The only solution is the maintenance of separate 

electorates. v\ e cannot change our customs. 

Examined by Mr. Jpkabhai Premchand, Mr. Hopkyns affirmed that in Bengal 
European commercial interests were larger than Indian. 

CS+ from ^ the Bengal Government’s memorandum wffiich 

L... w 37 members m the Council who, owing to personal quarrels, 

mto three difeent parties but in the local bodies the communal bond 

hf uT pointed out that they had a large proportion 

m those bodies although there was no separate electorates. & 1 x 

Wit^ss promis^ to supply a statement of figures to the Conference. 

Kip',' “iS “s 

No.^ ThatU^fs Ministers and Executiye Councillors ?- 

j negative and explained that there would be nracticfll 

S^is “ ^ It Jas ver-y difficulfto gZ them ^leSal 

ness“di® 9utlined the formation of electoral colleges on which wit- 
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Madrasis, North and South Beharis. The illiteracy of labourers was a fundamental 
difficulty. 

Mr. Hopkyns, examined by Mr. Shurawardy, stated that on the occasion of 
the last elections instructions given to District Officers were that they should, so 
far as they possibly could, provide separate compartments for the registration of 
female votes and presumably these instructions were carried out at mofussil polling 
stations as in Calcutta. The Calcutta University had been represented in the 
three reformed Councils by Messrs. J. C. Bose, B. K Bose and S. C. Bose res- 
pectively. 

Examined by Mr. M. C. Rajah, witness stated that the depressed classes formed 
^4 per cent, of the total population of the province. In Bengal it was more a ques- 
tion of poverty than of depressed classes. He did not see how they could lower 
franchise of the classes which, in accordance with the Census report, were 
depressed and at the same time deny .the same right to a large mass of' poor 
Moslems. The depressed classes were given one nominated seat and they had at 
pxe^nt three representatives returned through general constituencies. 

He did not agree with Mr, Rajah that the attitude of the Council towards the 
depressed classes had not been sympathetic. “T don’t think there is anything left 
undone which could have been done by the Council. The Minister of Education 
has done everything to improve the education of the depressed classes.” 

Dir John Simon : Social disabilities are not liked by anyone and we all wish to 
remove them and help these people but they cannot be removed by an Act of Par- 
iiament. 10 classify them as a separate class would be to perpetuate those differ- 
ences rather than to remove them, 

Witness: Generally speaking, the depressed classes have no difficulty in getting 
J-? schools. Of course, there might be some difficulty in the more 

mmote uistncts. Sometimes they are made to sit on separate benches. 


Local Sblf-Governii^g Bodies 

£* d’ Secretary, Local Self-Government, Mr. J. N. Hoy, Com- 

division, and Mr. C. W, Gurnet, District Officer, Mymensingh 
^ 9^ behalf of the Commission by Colonel Lane- Fox. 

the details of the different grades of local self-governing 
There were the Chaukidaxi Boards. Then there were tae Union 
nud^vay be^een the Chaukidari and Union Boards. There 

W nft w ? culminating 

uistitiitpns and enjoyed the greatest amount of power. 

' ■'vhoie, the working of the Calcutta Corporation under 

- nm system was considered successful by the Bengal Government.^ 


15th. January-Deputation of Br. Indian Association 

itel Se JoiS'pSVol We Iwf 

OT thLSf refrained from' expressing any opinion about the 

W representation and the constitution of the 

to thp RafpOTi’oT/t emphasised that full provincial autonomy 

they suggested that the interests of Bengal 

b. SKnyaS.." 

H considOTation of their contribution to the pro- 
“ Md the that they own property extending practically 
h^zemindars should be given at least one-third of the elected seats 

and snH willmg to foreswear their class interests 

tvi ®“ti-iintish programme. 

®reas should be increased 
franchise in the mofussil should 

^ f dyarchy the memorandum said that the system 
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The greatest weakness of dyarchy lay in the disagreement between the two halves 
of the Government on questions relating to the department of law and order and, 
therefore, in order to foster a sense of administrative responsibility, which could not 
be separated from constitutional concessions, it was nighly desirable that law and 
order should be placed under a Minister responsible to the elected legislature. 

The Governor should be the constitutional head of the Government, free as far 
as possible from all executive responsibilities. 

To counteract the activities of extremist politicians the memorandum suggested 
the formation of a Second Chamber to be manned largely by vested interests as a 
stabilising factor in the constitution. 

It concludes that the ^ control of the Central Government over the Provincial 
Legislature and the Provincial Government should be minimised and that the 
Central Government should not interfere except in matters afiecting inter-provincial 
interests, or interests of the Central Government and in preventing victimisation of 
class interests. 

Examined by Sir John Simon the Maharaja of Darbhanga explained that the 
membership of the Association was open to all who paid "any land revenue. At 
present there were about 130 members of the Association. The Association had an 
executive committee and the memorandum submitted by the Association had been 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

^ Sir Johu Simon in examining Mr. Bijoy Pershad Singh (another deputationist) 
elicited the information that the value of land had greatly increased since 1793 when 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal came into force. 

At that time the production of jute on a large scale w^as hardly known, but no^v 
it contributed an enormous amount to the income of the province. 

Mr. Bijoy Pershad : The value of land has no doubt increased, but the major 
portion of the profit from the cultivation of jute is intercepted by middlemen who 
intervene between the zamindars and the actual cultivators. 

In some cases there were three or iour intermediate interests, but in some thev 
were as many as 15 to 20. ^ 

Sir John further elicited the information that the major burden of payment of 
land revenue was borne by zamindars and the actual tillers of land and the 
middlemen, although they made profits, did not contribute anything towards pro- 
vincial revenues. Therefore, landlords had not, on account of the enhanced value 
of land and fixed assessment benefited to any appreciable extent. 

. could not suggest any measure for the improvement of this sort 

of affairs as he believed any tampering with the present arrangement would 
mean an economic revolution in the province. 

He said the Association claimed to represent directly those zamindars who paid 
land ^venue of more than Rs. 4,000 per annum and indirectly smaller landlords 
aism The bigger zamindars numbered about 600 in the province.' 

lurther examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Bijoy Pershad stated that thev 

wanted that 15 per cent, of the elected seats in the Bengal Legislature should be 
reserved tor bigger landlords. oe 

Sir John Simon : But in the memorandum you want one third of the elected 
seats. Mr. Bijoy Pershad ,* One-third if we are debarred from contesting the seats 

m the general constituencies by reason of the seats being reserved for us, otherwise 
-lo pGir cent* 

Sir John referred the witness to a passage in the memorandum of the Beno-al 
Government which said that special constituencies for landlords had been created 
belief that they would not be able to secure adequate representation 
through general consituencies, but actual elections had resulted in the return of 
a large number of zamindars. At present in addition to the 5 seats reserved for 
^em, there were as many as 16 Hindu and 8 Moslem landlord members in the 

The witness said that so far they been able to secure good many seats tbrnTicr’h 
general constituencies, but they apprehended it would not be so in future becaulsA 
there was a general feeling against landlords that agriculturists should have their 
own representation rather than be represented by their landlords. Zamindars would 
protect not only the interests of their own class, but would act for all citizens^ 

The .^i^^^ess quoted the instance of the recent Bengal Tenancy Lemsiation 

wherein the landlords, while protecting their own interests, had not been unfa r^ to 
the interests of the tenants. Lixiian to 

With regard to communal representation, which was opposed by the Association, 
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the witness said that the membership of the Association was open to Moslems 
and they had ‘‘a large Moslem membership” in former yeas. Unfortunately, of 
late, Moslems members had withdrawn and and at present l^Ioslem membership 
urns almost nil. Hindu leaders and induential section of Moslems were for 
the abolition of communal representatioiij not because it was universally advocated, 
but because Moslems had accepted it as a measure of political expediency. 

He stated that the Association also favoured a Second Chamber for the province. 
They proposed that the Second Chamber should consist of 50 members of whom 20 
should be nominated and 39 elected. Of the 30 elected seats, 5 should go to the 
landlords, 5 to District Boards, 5 to Municipalities, 2 to the Corporation of 
Calcutta, 2 to the Calcutta University, 1 to the Dacca University, 5 to commercial 
interests, both Indian and European, 2 to income-tax payers and 2 to gentlemen 
who should be electors on personal grounds such as ex-members of the Legislative 
Council and holders of distinctions. 


The witness complained that Bengal had been most unfairly treated in the 
matter of provincial contributions to the Imperial Exchequer and that one reason 
why reforms had failed in Bengal was the financial stringency which resulted largely 
from Bengal’s large contributions to the Imperial revenue. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga added that his suggestion about the powers of the 
Second Chamber wms that it should act as a revising chamber and, in some cases, 
take the place of the Governor in rejecting the legislation passed by the Lower 
House- 

Beplying to Lord Burnham the Deputation stated that land revenue was not a 
light burden on them. Landholders paid both income and super taxes. 

Mr. ^ Hartshorn questioned the deputation on their demand for complete 
provincial autonomy and asked what safeguards they proposed in the event of its 
introduction. 

Mr. Singh of^ the Deputation explained that their scheme presupposed joint 
electorates. A Minister elected through ^ joint electorates would enjoy the complete 
confidence of both communities even during any communal riots. 

Mr. Hartshorn : But if communal electorates are retained, how w^ould you 
amend your proposal ? — We would not withdraw anything. We are prepared to 
take the risk. 

Examined by Colonel Lane-Fox Mr. Singh pointed out that most of the profit 
wait not to zamindars but to middlemen. 

Major Attlee drew a reply that Bengal’s contribution to the Central Government 
was the highest. Although the land revenue imposed on the zamindars was low, 
iiad to pay taz6S and customs duties which were very high. 

Asked if intermediaries should also contribute by taxation towards provincial 
rpaiuw the deputation held they did not make much money. There was only one 

tenure holders — who might be in a position to do so. 

Mr. Mnkher]ee of the Deputation, who on a point of personal explanation had 
for the r^ervation of law and order for some years with the Governor, 
re|Mylng to Mr. Cadagon stated that in the event of the maintenance of separate 
electorates the position of the Governor must be strengthened. 

He differed with his Association on this point and reaffirmed that the department 
of law and order should not be transferred to popular control until the Governor 
recommended it after some years of working. 

^^Mr. FazIulHugexamin^ the Deputation at length on behalf of the Provincial 
&%dl3dei? ALSio'f ascertained the views of the 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga is connected with the Hindu 
ima disallovviug the question ruled that a member may 

organisation, but he might hold different views on any particular 



Association had urgued the 
to Bengal asked if they had any objection to 
if the negative, ^ 

© Ikecutjvp he did not append a note of 

Jkiiin Gommttee discussed the memorandum, 

Mm Sum . When a body considers a question it has to give weight to 
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general opinion. Yon do not expect the Joint Conference to produce 23 different 
reports. (Laughter.) 

Replving to Maharaja of jMymensingh Mr. Singh believed landholders would have 
no chance of being elected from the general constituencies. 

3Ir- Abdul Kasein : Are not tenure holders your own creation ? — No, they are 
products of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Mr. Travers raised the question of provincial autonomy and asked how the 
Department of law and ordor could be efficiently controlled by the Minister at a 
time when the feelings between the two communities were far from being good. 

Mr. Singh maintained that the Minister would enjoy the full confidence of 
both communities if he were returned from mixed electorates. ^ 

JSir A. K. Ghiiznavi was told that in Burdwan and certain other divisions land- 
holders had to pay sometimes more than 50 per cent, of the rent they collected. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Is it not a fact that your Association should be called “a 
Hindu landholders Association — It has not a Moslem member at present. Zamin- 
darSj whatever their caste, hold identical views. In their scheme the deputation had 
not made any proposals about financial adjustments. 

Examined by Mr. Kikabhai Premchand Mr. Singh averred that communal 
electorates had had a full term and the result showed that the feelings between the 
two communities under the system were going from bad to worse. 

The witness admitted to Sir Hari Singh Gour that the purchasing power of the 
rupee had decreased to its tenth since 1793 when the Permanent Settlement was 
promulgated. 

Sir H. S. Gour: The money you paid in 1793 to the Government had greater 
value than to-day ?~We are not prepared to discuss this point off had. 

Elucidating this point Mr, Singh said that although the produce of land had 
multiplied it had in no way benefited the landholders. The Permanent Settlement 
had not only benefited the zamindars, but also the tillers of land and the intermediaries. 

Ijord Burnham elicited the fact that the revenue paid to zamindars was both 
in currency and kind. 

Questioned by Mr. Suhrawardy Mr. Singh declared that the Permanent Settle- 
ment was a promise based upon law. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Don’t you think that communal representation is also a 
promise ? — ^It is not an irrevocable convenant. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Then the Permanent Settlement, should also 'be treated in a 
like manner. 

The witness admitted that in 1923 Sir Surendranath Bannerjea introduced a 
system of communal electorates in the Corporation as a political expediency. We 
did it because he wanted to get through the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : The late Mr. C. P. Das also entered into a pact called 
the Bengal Pact and had proposed to introduce separate electorates in all 
the 116 municipalities in Bengal. — Yes, He did it because he wanted to unite 
Hindus and Moslems against the Government. = 

Mr. Singh also^ admitted that during the Calcutta riots a Hindu Deputy 
Commissioner of Police was superseded by a junior European officer, but he was 
sacrificed to the whims of communal leaders. 

Mr. Suhrawardy reminded the witness of the Pir Burial case and pointed' out 
that in spite of the many resolutions passed by the Corporation, which had a 
majority of BCndiis, Mr. 0, B. Das could not carry out those resolutions by 
removing the burial place due to the fear of Moslem minorities. 

The witness was of opinipn that joint electorates would end all these troubles: 

Mr. Suhrawardy : But joint electorates cannot compose religious differences. 
Moslems are not prepared to give up their religion for the sake of nationalism. 


European Services Association Deputation 

The Conference next took up the examination of a deputation from the European 
services Association. It was led Mr. C. J. Irwin, Commissioner, Jubbulpore, and 
consisted ot two more members, Mr. A. T. Weston, Director of Industries, Bengal 
ana Mr. S. W. Radcliffe, Electrical Adviser to the Government of Bengal. The 
deputation treated its memorandum to the Conference as ’Confidential. • 

E:mmLned by Sir John Simon Mr. Irwin detailed 'the demands of the 

Association. They did not know what was going to happen after this inquiry 

tney would not offer any political views and had come to • protect their own 
interests by urging the continuance of certain safeguards. Their first recommend^- 

9 
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tioa was tiiat security of tenure should be guaranteed and the second point was 
about financial safeguards. Their demands were not without precedents; there 
were the Egyptian and Ceylon precedents which had guaranteed to the services such 
safeguards. Mr. Irwin next urged the security of their pensions aud similar other 
payments. Option should be continued to be given them to retire on proportionate pen- 
sion if the changed conditions were not suitable to them. They should be given 
time to assess the value of the next change and see how it aftected them. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Irwin declared that the conditions of service in India were not the 
same as, say, M years ago. 


20lli. January — Mr. Prentice’s Evidence 

On this day Mr. W. D. E. Prentice, Chief Secretaiy to the Bengal Government' 
explained the geographical position of Darjeeling and Chittagong hill-tracts which are 
classed as bae£ward under Section 52 (o.) of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Oadogan elicited the information that the total population of this tract was 
about 450,000. These tracts were administered by the Bengal Government not as an 
agency area but as a part of the provincial subjects. The ordinary Bengal police 
did the policing of these areas and District Officers carried on administration there 
as in other districts. The ordinary provisions of the penal and procedure codes 
applied to these tracts. 

Mr. Hopkyns, Special Eeforms Officer who was there to assist Mr. Prentice, 
explained that the transferred side of the Government in Darjeeling district was 
under the Eeyenue Department and the reserved side remained with the departments 
concerned while the whole of the administration of the Chittagong tract was under 
the Revenue Department, These tracts had no representation in the Bengal Council. 

Mr. Prentice had no objection^ to Darjeeling being brought under the reforms 
because an association of hill-tribes had recommended it. The reports of all local 
officers were also in favour of the reforms being applied to that area. He, however, 
did not fiivour Chittagong being brought under the reforms, , 

Mr. Travers, of the Provincial Committee, did not agree wuth Mr, Prentice and 
said that the tea-planters, as also the hill-tribes, did not favour being brought 
rmder the reforms. Mr. Travers further stated that the circumstances which made 
Bengal Government decide in 1919 that Darjeeling should be excluded from the 
reforms were still in operation. Geographically, racially and historically, Darjeeling 
people were quite distinct from Bengal. 

'TX' T * , T T T" it was a matter of difference of opinion. 

Witness told Lord Burnham that it was not on the basis of the resolution of the 
association of the hill- tribes that the Government had changed its opinion, but 
bec^se ffil rewrts from local officers recommended this change. 

tod Burnham examined Mr. _ Prentice with regard to the Indianisation of the 
sOTVice. He said: You have painted a very gloomy picture about the future of these 
officers. ^Mr. Prentice : These are only the conditions of the game. 

Burnham : What kind of game ? — Witness : These are the conditions under 

You take any budget of the police in the Council 
and^QU near all that is bad about the Police and never any good. 

^^Witaiess uot visudise any future government being worked without the 

Service but he did not see why the All India Service 
^ Transferred Departments as the Indian 

we doing already. The Imperial Police and the Indian 
bervice were very essential. 

Conference to the Lee Report recommendations 

LocayGovernment no further recruitment 

® lia gnbiMr ludia Services as such operating in the transferred field. 

would have to be carried on by Ministers 

almost been universally experienced that the terms 

^ SL been such as to attract 

b4rie run vntWf ^bat be could never imagine a 

wont imperial service officers. 

lt6®*ould> personal opinion was tliat 

“srnbers of tbe services should 
but said that, for some time to come, they must couti" 
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niie to discharge political functions. Political pressure had begun to affect the 
servi«'es. Witness -was not prepared to give particular instances in which such 
pressure had been brought to bear. 

Forty-five per cent, of the appointments in the executive services were reserved 
for Moslems by the Bengal Government, There was no reservation in the judicial 
service, all appointments being made by selection by the High Court, Witness 
could not give exact figures, but speaking from memory he could say that Moslems 
formed 30 per cent of the Bengal Judicial Service. 

Sir John Simon : What do I.C.S. men regard as the most important safeguards ? 
Is it that their salary is not votable ; is it that the Secretary of State has some 
control over the finances of India ; or is it that they may not be dismissed by any 
authority subordinate to that which makes their appointments ? 

Witness : Firstly, that the rates of pay that are promised to him will remain 
the same ; secondly, that he may not be treated unfairly by being at the mercy 
of provincial intrigues ; and thirdly, that his pension rights shall be safeguarded. 

Witness assured Sirdar Uberoi that the Indianisation of the services was 
proceeding apace on the basis of the Lee Commission recommendations and the 
result aimed at would be achieved by 1939. 

Mr. Prentice .further told Sir John Simon rhat it was binding on Government to 
accept the recommendations of the High Court with regard to appointments to the 
judicial service. The system worked quite satisfactorily except that communal 
representation could not be secured in the proportion Government would desire if 
the High Court chose to ignore communal considerations. 

Mr. Farookhi of the Provincial Committee sought to prove that, as conditions 
existed, the Provincial Government exercised enough control over the District Board. 


21st. January — Mr. Cassels’ Evidence 

Mr. A. Cassels, Financial Secretary to the Government of Bengal, giving evidence 
before the Simon Joint Free Conference this morning gave interesting details about 
the financial position of Bengal and pleaded Bengal’s case for a revision of the 
Meston Settlement which affected the province very adversely. 

Sir John Simon examined the witness for over an hour. He elicited the informa- 
tion that before the Meston Settlement there was an adjustment arrived at between the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal in 1912-13 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal. 

According to this settlement Bengal was to get half of the land revenue, except 
the revenue from Government estates of which it got the whole, half of the revenue 
from stamps and cess, the w^hole of the income fiom excise, forests and registration. 
This was a temporary arrangement and it was understood that it would be revised 
after an year or two, but soon after the War broke out and this settlement 
was not revised till the Meston Settlement came into force in 1920-21. The 
Meston Committee compared the actual revenue and expenditure figures of 
the province and also estimated its increased spending power and came to the con- 
clusion that Bengal would have under the new Settlement an increased spending 
power of 104 lakhs of rupees, but unfortunately the figures of expenditure 
taken for this estimate were those of a sub-normal year. The result was that 
Bengal could not pay its contribution of 63 lakhs of rupees to central revenues 
pcept during the first year of this Settlement and it was found that“ funds 

left to the provincial Government were not enough to meet the needs of the 
province. 

Sir John Simon then gave figure to the Conference showing that during the 
period 1912-13 ^ to 1920-21 the increase in the revenue of Beng^ was 22.3 per cent. 
^ compand with 11.2 of Bihar and Orissa, 29 per cent, of Madras, 52 per cent, of 
iwmfaay, 20 per cent, of United Provinces, 34 per cent, of the Punjab, 33 per cent, 
of both Burma and Central Provinces and 29 per cent, of Assam, the average 
increase for the whole of India being 30 per cent. ^ 

The witness could not give the exact figure of the provincial contribution naid 
by il^ngal under the Meston Settlement, 

T surprised that you do not know, because in fact 

TOsition said that Bengal started with an openiug 
balance of 27<s lakhs of rupees at the beginning of 1921-22 most of which was wipw 
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out by the revision of salaries 'which meant increased expenditure of 216 lakhs of 
rupees at the end of that year. 

The witness agreed with the suggestion that the province had been able to 
make both ends meet by increasing taxation on stamps and registration and by 
levying an amusement tax, but they were now coming to the time when there might 
be a slight deficit. Expenditure had been -restricted on nation-building departments 
owing to this stringency. 

Ck)mpariDg the figures of expenditure from public funds over primary and 
secondary education in different provinces it was found that per million of popula- 
tion, Bengal spent 1.3 lakhs of rupees, Madras 3.4 lakhs, Bombay 9.6 lakhs, United 
Pro'vinces 2,8 lakhs, _the Punjab 4.4 lakh«, Burma 3.6 lakhs, Bihar and Orissa 1.4 
lakhs, Central Provinces 3.1 lakhs and Assam 2.2 lakhs. 

L^rd Burnham pointed out that overhead charges in this estimate in different 
provinces were spread over larger or smaller areas according to the sizes of different 
provinces. 

Sir John remarked with surprise that the average monthly sffary of a primary 
sch^l teacher in Bengal which, excluding Burma, had perhaps the highest percentage 
of literacy in British India, was only Rs- 10. 

Coming to actual figures the witness said Bengal spent on education 
^ la^s lakhs of rupees in^ 1919-20, 108 lakhs in 1921 and, according to 
the budget figures, 140 lakhs in 1927-28, Turning to revenue it was noticed 
that in 1921-22 land revenue brought 302 lakhs of rupees, excise 183 lakhs, and 
r^stration 25 lakhs respectively thus making a total revenue of 895 lakhs of 
rup^ where^ the budget estimates for 1928-29 showed that revenue 
would bring 322 lakhs of rupees, excise 229 lakhs, stamps 356 lakhs, forests 35 

and r^istration 41 lakhs respectively, thus making a total revenue of 1,094 
lakhs of rupees. 

Sir John was evidently surprised to note that one-fifth of the total revenue of 
pro'vmce "was drawn from judicial stamps. The witness stated that the revenue 
tom excise was not likely to expand, but on the other hand has been on the 
aectoe, except for a small recovery last year. 

^ total area of J7fi00 square miles of land in the province 60,000 square 
was permanently s^tled. The remaining area was either rent free, or comprised 
woe growth of revenue from Government estates 

could not give the figures of the percentage of land held rent free. 
in which could show how much difference it made in land revenue 

b^ause land was under Permanent Settlement. But it 
was^timat^ that the total loss was less than one crore of rupees. 

ai ^"'6. off-hand a contrast of the figures of the value of land 

value at the time of the Permanent Settlement, but 
If comparing the amount of local cess paid with 

raised from actual cultivators of land. 

& not been revised for about 40 years now. 

W nearfy^iSrupled its^Tn th^perfoT 

teween th« John Simon admitted that the intermedi- 

of land, though they made a 

tnSfl ^ ^^^ther it would be 

income-tax and to realise it. 

he nmior mrt super-tax the witness pleaded for a 

^ province. They had been unfair- 
^revenue as all elastic heads were retained by 

^ collected at ports and not at inland 

only consideration should 


not sfv where thc^ revenue was actually 

^ te rieem'ed any remission of income-tax since 1921-22 
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and other proTinces had benefitted at their expense. The Bpgal Government had 
more than a pious hope that the Statutory Commission wonld consider their claims. 

Mr. Cassels admitted to Lord Burnham that since 1893 there had been an 

enormous increase in the valuation of land. ^ . 

Examined by Major Attlee the ■witness could not say ^whether, apart 
questions of finance, Bengal was a richer province than the other provinces, but 
said it cetrainly was true that the standard of Bengal cultivators was higher than 

that of cultivators of other provinces. ^ - V • j 

He could not say with certainty that Calcutta was a deficit area, but he imaginecl 
it was so. He agreed with the suggestion that in as much as the Central Govern- 
ment took away the major portion ^of the revenue from industrial developme^it the 
agricultural areas of the province had to pay for policing, etc., of these areas. 

Most of the revenue of the province came from the poor class. 

Examined by Lord Strathcona Mr. Cassels stated that they had submitted 
to the Mestern Settlement so far hoping that in future justice would be done. 

Asked by Colonel Lane Fox if there was considerable remissness in collection 
of taxes, Mr, Cassels said : “I am not aware of it. ^ There^ might be some remiss- 
ness in the collection of municipal taxes, but there is no difficulty in the collection 
of local cess which is the principal source of revenue of District Boards. 

Replying to Sir A. K. Ghuznavi Mr. Cassels said that Bengal collected about 
75 crores of rupees as revenue every year, but the presidency was left with annas 
five per rupee because money was credited to^ the Central Government 
as being income-tax and customs duties. He said that because of financial 
stringency political difficulties had arisen and there was very little money for 
public health, schools and other nation-building departments. 

Mr. Cassels also agreed with Sir A. K. Ghuznavi that Bengal and Bombay 
contributed most to the Central Government. The total cess collected was about 80 
lakhs of rupees, the approximate rent collected was about the same sum and 
the approximate rent collected from actual cultivators about 15 crores of rupees, 
about 13 crores of which was distributed among the intermediaries between the 
actual tiller of the land and the zemindars. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Is Bengal’s provincial taxation adequate? — Mr. Cassels: 
It is difficult to say. He further explained that the cess realised went to District 
Boards. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour inquired why the Bengal Government had not used the 
taxable powers given to them when all nation-building departments were starving for 
want of money. — Mr. Cassels replied they could not impose extra taxation as there 
was very little room for it. 

Sir Hari Singh wanted to know why they had an eye upon the Central Govern- 
ment’s^ dues from income-tax and customs duties, etc. Sir Hari Singh elucidated 
his points by remarking that a large number of coins may be passing through a 
gate but had the gatekeeper any right to claim some of them merely because they 
passed^ through the ^ gates ? — Mr. Cassels replied and the members of the Provincial 
Committee substantiated it that all revenues under those h^ads was produced 
m Bengal and did not merely pass through Bengal. 

Replying to Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan Mr, Cassels explained that land-holders in 
Bengal could not always increase rent. Government did not benefit by such increases. 
The witness was of opinion that the creation of intermediaries was due to the 
fact that large landholders could not manage their estates. 


* 24th. January — Sir George Rankin’s Evidence 

Sir C^rge BanHn, Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court was examined 
to-aay by the Simon Conference. Questioned whether he would like to be 
examined in camera or in public, Sir George said that since the Conference had 

u he did not see why the public should 

what the Chief Justice had to say to the conference. 

Rankin’s oral evidence was mainly confined to a memorandum sub- 
TO the Commission by the Chief Justice and other Judges of the High Court. 

attention of the conference to the most important 
recommendation contained in the memorandum : 

renrfiRoni- Eigii Court of Bengal desired to 

^ Courts in India being put under the Govern- 
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Questioned by Sir John Simon the witness explained that the High Courts 
in India derived their authority and jurisdiction from the Letters Patent issued 
under the authority of a statute, but the provisions of the Letters Patent were 
subject to alteration by the Indian legislature. 

Sir John Simon remarked that, broadly speaking, the jurisdiction of the High 
Courts in India was derived from the same source as that of the High Courts 
in other parts of the Empire. 

Coming to the selection of individuals to the judgeships of the High Courts 
Sir George stated that under the terms of the Government of India Act one-third! 
of the judges must be barristers and one-third must be members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Subject to these restrictions appointments were made by the Secretary 
of State for India. 

^ The Calcutta High Qoiirt was directly under the Government of India but 
in matters of appointment there was no difference in procedure between this High 
Court and the High Courts of other provinces. The Secretary of State consulted 
and received the advice of the Provincial Governments concerned as well as that 
of the Government of India. Whenever the work of a High Court fell in arreas 
aditional judges were appointed, who were like ordinary judges except that their 
appointments wwe for periods of two y ars at a time. 

The Chief Justice explained further that the Governor-General had power, 
section 101 of the Government of India Act, to appoint additional judges to 
^Kh Courts for a period of not more than two years at a time. The Chief Justice 
. Calcutta High ^ Court dealt ^ with the day-to-day administration of the 
ministerial staff of the High Cout and it was he who made the necessary appoint- 
ments with the sanction of the Government of India. The salary of High Court 
non-votable, although it was found from the provincial funds. 

The question of the cost of the ministerial staff was somewhat special in the 
case of the Calcutta High Court as compared with the other High Courts, who 
wre UMer the administrative control of the provincial Governments. Formerly 
fenis portion of the Calcutta High Court budget was classed under various pro- 
vincial heads for grants but a difficulty arose and by the powers of interpretation 
S* Governor Lord Lytton had ruled that the whole of the 

Ccmrt budget including the ministerial staff was non-votable. 

X * What is the substance of the distinction between the Calcutta 

Midi Ooart and the other High Courts ? 

u ^®orge Rankin : Tafing the High Court of Bombay for example, not only 
<ffiarges found from the provincial funds but administrative control also is 
^he Government of Bombay. It both pays the piper and calls 
tune. In the Calcutta High Court administrative control is vested in the 
^^crnment of India and the Government of Bengal has to find the money. We 

system by which to some extent the Government of India aaminis- 
™ Government of Bengal pays. 

funds, Sir George proceeded, he had to write to the 
w1»i^ ^ i them, who referred the matter to the Government of Bengal 

i to spare, wrote back to the Government of India saying 

< Cmef Justice had either to put up with this refusal or to press the 
India to put presure on the local Government to find the necessary 
Atii provinces the Chief Justice dealt with the local Government direct. 

and he had understood that the 

.J^^eg^naent agreed with him. 

recommendatioQ that you make to the conference 

recommendation is with reference to all High Courts 
reference to ours, in particular, that charges of 
upon the central revenues and the administrative 
Governm^it of India and not by the Local Governments, 
would m^u the bringing of all High Courts in India 
Mcutta. ^gh ^urt as far as administration is concerned and, as 

m habihty to find money for all High Courts from 
csentral revenues ? ° 

Tgim might hamper the executive or vice versa 

i^e^t time,^ so far as he knew, he had diS" 
c^ly m the minds of some newspaper editors or 
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ETamfnlFS^Sir^A. ‘K. GhumaT^Sir 

the question of legitimacy or other\use ^ Moslems in the subor- 

the High Court *°i_Xstern Ben-al^HeXulfconsider a Moslem qualified 

dinate ludiciary appointments m Eastern inspire confidence in 

Suins^^up a^lSg^number of family quarrels in the Moslem community. The standard 
of MoSem^candidates was becoming better and better. 

25th. January— Sir Provash Mitter’s Evicence 

Sir Provaah Chandra Mitter, Revenue Member, and Mr. A. Marr Finance Member 
of the Bengal Government, were jointly examined at lengt^ before the Simon Confer- 
eLe this morning on the financial position of Bengal, with particuJar reference to 
the effect of the permanent settlement on the finance of the province. 

A bewildering mass of figures was presented to the conference by Sir John 
Sin^n, which evidently had been compiled for him by Mr. Leyton, the Financial 
Assessor, who was sitting behind him and assisting him m asking questmns. After a 
great deal of juggling with the figures and the meth(^s of calculation, Sir John 
Simon succeeded m establishing the fact that the Bengal Government did not 
lose more than the one crore of rupees annually by reason of a large part or the 

province being under the permanent settlement. i i j. x • i + 

^ Sir P. 0. Mitter went into the intricate details to explain the rights of resident 
rvots or statutory ryots, and ryots who came and settled in a village^ from 
outside. The former had the right to till land which might be lying uncultivated 
on payment of a certain fixed customary rent, whereas the latter would, be allowed 
to do so on terms offered by the landlord, which he could fix at his discretion. The 
additional revenue, which might have been derived if the land had been temporarily 
settled, was now dissipated among a large number of intermediate interests 
between the landlord and the tiller. 

Mr. Marr gave an example where as many as 114 interests intervened between 
the landlord and the cultivator. 

Sir John Simon : Cannot this margin be captured by some sort of cess ? 

Sir P. C. Mitter : We can and w^e have captured this by the imposition of 
chaukidari and other local cesses te the extent of Rs. 154,00,000. A Bill for the im- 
position of a further cess of one crore for primary education is even now before 
the Bengal Legislative Council. This cess, however, does not benefit the provincial, 
revenues. A portion of it may be available for the expenditure of local bodies, 
but none of it is available for the purpose of the provincial Government. 

Sir John Simon : But surely since this cess can place more funds at the 
disposal of local bodies for expenditure on education, it should give some relief 
to the provincial revenues by reducing their grants to local bodies for this purpose ? 

Mr. Marr : People do not look upon this like that. If the Government is able 
to devote more money to primary education that would encourage the people to 
stand an extra cess but unless the Government’s share of contribution is increased 
in proportion to the public’s share, they won’t like the imposition of more cess. 

Sir. P. G. Mitter ; No Legislative Council would be prepared to vote it unless 
Government provided its share. 

Sir John Simon : That is a constitutional maxim— grievances before supplies. 

Sir P. 0. Mitter : They say that in other provinces a certain percentage of the 
expenditure is provided by the State and a certain percentage provided by the 
people and ask why they should be treated differently. 

Sir P. C. Mitter told Lord Burnham that a professional tax was impossed 
in municipal areas and in areas where union boards had been established, but then 
most professional men lived in the cities and not in the. rural areas. 


31st January — The Commission at Rangoon 

The Simon Commission with the Central Committee left Calcutta on the 27th 
January and arrived at Rangoon on the 29th. There was partial hartal in the city 
and business was earned on as usual in all quarters with the exception of a few 
Marwari shops which were closed. Posters with the words “Simon, go back*' were 
noticed pasted all over the city. There was no demonstration in the streets as the 
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Simon Commission and the Central Committee drove off to the residences of their 
respective hosts. 

The Conference sat in public on the^srst in the new Medical College building and 
proceeded with the examination of Mr. J. J. Anderson, Commissioner of Tennasseritn 
Division. Examined by Sir John Simon, the witness said that Burma was not included 
in the original survey of the Montford Report and therefore the question of franchise 
and functions was gone into by a Committee presided over by Sir Federick Whyte. 
The Federated Shan States, the Chin Hills, the Arakan hill^ tracts and certain other 
areas were excluded from the control of the Burma Legislative Council. The federa- 
tion ranked as a divisional charge under a Commissioner who worked directly under 
the Governor, while other backward tracts were adn-inistered by district officers 
under the Governor-in*Council. A contribution of Rs. 6,50,000 a year was paid from 
the Burmese exchequer to the federation and the exchequer got back about Rs. 
2,00,000 or Rs. 2,50,000 as a contribution from the Shan States. The contnbuhon 
from the provincial funds to the federation was non-votable. ^ Laws for the adminis- 
tration of the backward tracts were made by the Governor-in- Council m consultation 

with the Chiefs of the States. . 

Sir John Simon and Mr. Hartshorn together elicited information regarding the 
constitution of the present Burmese legislature, which consists of 80 elected ana 23 
nominated members, 13 of the latter being officials. Labour was represented by a 
single nominated member. Most of the immigrant Indian labour was concentrated 

in areas where there were the Indian constituencies. 

Mr. Rafi, a member of the Provincial Committee, informed the chairman that a 
majority of these immigrant labourers were enfranchised under the present rules and 
their vote exercised an effective influence over the elections from the special Indian 
constituencies. 

Sir John Simon, in his further examination of Mr. Anderson, established the met 
that over fifty per cent, of the adult male population of Burma (excluding the bnan 
States and the backward tracts) were voters under the existing franchise. The average 
nuiBber of voters in rural constituencies for a seat was 37)<^oo while in urban areas 
the number of voters for a seat averaged 3,7co, 

The witness, explaining the heavy weightage of representation in urban constitu- 
encies, said that it had been considered by the Whyte Committee that t!^ « 

gentsia resided almost entirely in the towns. Proceeding Mr. Anderson said that lo 
percent, of the registered male voters and 14 per cent, of the female voters exercised 
the vote during the 1928 elections. 

Mr. Campagnac (Provincial Committee) told the chairman that a woman at 

l^^ent could not be elected to the Burmese Legislature, and that a resolution tor 

women this right. was once moved in the Council but it was opposed by the 
“f^wmineht and a procession of women demonstrators had on that occassion 
mailed to the Council but were not admitted,. • -u * 

• . , Sir John Simon remarked that he had been looking out for the explanation that 
Government had opposed such an important constitutional change as they 
it shemid be reserved for the consideration of the Statutory Commission ana 
‘.^TO’eiwgh he found that statement in the Government memorandum. m -l ^ 

- The wRness informed Viscount Burnham that the Burma Legislative Council had 
m any way tried to interfere with the administration of the Shan States or 
u^Jer the direct administration of the Governor except in so far as they wished 
>,^yment of the contribution to the expenditure of the federation from the 
^ revenues to stop. 

IV il^r^born elicited the fact that in the witness^ opinion if adult franchise were 
in Burma there would be no insuperable difficulties in conducting 

told that secrecy of ballot was observed at elections. The wit- 
as far as elections outside Rangoon were concerned it would not be 
to say tl^ there was a lot of corruption and intimidation and the 
^Eie s^cjc^ssfolly to co^ with the work. 

that the general mass of population took no interest 

Thin witness expressed the view that the exclusion of 
not m any way retard the future development of Burma on 1^ 
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own lines. Replying to a question put b Mr. A. A. Rafi, Mr. Anderson said that labour 

was at present as well represented as it could be under the circumstances but he did 

not think that the substitution of seleciion for election would give better representa- 
tion to labour. .Mr. Rafi further elicited the information that the Indian population 
formed 6 or 7 per cent, of the population of Burma, that this population tended to 
decrease, and that Indi.an labour did not compete with Burmese agricultural 

labour but on the other hand supplemented it. _ . . , . . - 

Mr. Rafi ; — “Dori’t you think Indians fulfil an economic necessity in this province. 

The witness : — I think so.'’ n j 

When the Conference re-assembled after lunch Messrs. Rafi and Campagnac 
stated that the conclusions drawn in the Government memorandum about _ the 
financial working of local bodies were misleading inasmuch as they were 
drawn from the auditors' annual reports and the compiler of the memorandum had 
failed to give the local bodies* version of the picture. 

The Chairman accepted the suggestion that the explanation about the wo^mg 
of the Rangoon Corporation given to the Government by the Chief Executive Officer 
of that body in the form of a letter be circulated to the members of the Conference 
so that they might draw their own conclusions. 

Sir Harisingh Gour switched back the discussion to the controversy of the separa- 
tion of India from Burma and got an admission from Mr. Anderson that Indian 
enterprise and labour linked with European, had contributed very largely to the 
making of modern industrial Burma He also established that Indian immigrants, 
or, at least, iheir children from Burman wives, were absorbed in the Burmese race. 
Sir Harisingh Gour went on to suggest that India had played a very large part in 
the political education of Burma and that, but for this influencCj the political advance- 
ment of Burra X vvould not have been so rapid as it had been. He also implied that 
the cry of ‘‘Burma for Burmans" was more on the part of the Government of Burma 
to cut off the province from the political influence of India. 


4th. February — Burma Chamber of Commerce 

The deouMtions of the Burma Chamber of Commerce and the Burma Association 

V 

of Professionals and Businessmen, headed respectively by Messrs. F. H. Wroughton 
and Dawn, were examine 1 this morning by the Conference. 

Mr. Wrougiron, exi’nined by Sir John Simon, said that their chief complaint was 
that Burma di 1 1:0: get back in services from the Central Government as much as it 
contributed. He had put the difference at seven crores per annum but had to admit 
in cross examination that the figure was very much lower. The general effect of this 
finan.cial starvation was that Burm i ha i not been able to develop its communication 
and more money was required m every department properly to develop the country. 
He argued that the fiscal policy which might suit India as a whole was not suitable 
to Burma. For example, the duty on hides helped India but hit Burma which pro- 
duced an inferior quality of hides. 

Sir John Simon summarised the recommendations of the Association of Business- 
men and Professionals. Both the bodies thought that it was not advisable to transfer 
Law and Order as the minister responsible would be liable to pressure. The elimina- 
tion of the official block was not desirable and the transfer of Law and Order would 
adversely affect the morals and discipline of the Police. 

Witnesses could not adequately meet Mr. Hartshorn when he asked whether the 
view was merely theory or based on any incidents. 

Major Attlee was told that a great deal of crime was due to the fact that the 
Police were not very successful in combating crime. 

Mr. Harwood, another member of the deputation of Professionals and Business- 
men, told Lord Stratbeona that the jury system in Burma did not work well because 
the Burmas were kind-hearted and did not wish to punish. 

Mr. U. Ba. U. made out the point tha t the Council's criticism of the Police by 
throwing out the Police budget had resulted in the reorganisation of the Police Force 
and its improvement. 

Mr. Harwood did not agree with the suggestion that drink and gambling were 
very largely responsible for crime in Burma, although he admitted that over 50 per 
cent, of the murders were committed on the spur of the moment. 

9(a) 
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Mr, Wroughton stated that Indian labour was more efficient than Burman labour. 
As a rule Burmans were averse to manual labour. 

Examined by Sir Arthur Froom, witness said that his Chamber held the view that 
Burma must receive the same advance as other provinces of India. ^ 

On Sir Arthur Froora’s question about the comrol of the Provincial Government 
over self-governing bodies, Sir John Simon remarked that as against the policy of as 
little interference as possible in India the Central Government exercised a strong con- 
trol over local bodies in England. 

Mr. Rafi pointed out that local bodies did not object to sound advise but resented 
petty interference on the part of Deputy Commissioners and Commissioners. 

Witness wanted Burma to remain within the Indian Empire but to be considered 
separate, for example, for purpose of finance. Witness further stated that they^ want- 
ed safeguards for all religions and races and against the passage of discriminatory 
legislations against the commercial activity of any class. Witness agreed with the 
statement that Indians were not an economic drain in Burma but were fulfilling an 
economic necessity. Burmans were prepared to remain a part of India provided they 
got a little more money to spend and provided India was not given the status of 
a self-governing dominion. In the case of grant of dominion rule to India Burmans 
were unanimously in favour of separation. 

Mr. Harper^ Collector of Rangoon, who was specially called in to explain the 
extent of corruption at elections, gave his experiences of municipal elections held at 
Rangoon. He was of opinion that corruption existed but not to an alarming extent. 
He thought that under the present circumstances, with a large number of illiterate 
voters who had only a vague conception of what they wanted, the system worked 
fairly well. 

Deputation of Burmese Leagues 


These deputations were followed by the deputation of Burma for Burmans League 
h^ded by Mr. U. Mya U. and the deputation of the separation of Burma League 
headed by Mr, Hla Tun Pru. 

E^mined by Sir H. Gour, Mr. U. Mya U. stated that, whether or not Burma got 
Dominion Status immediately, they wanted separation from India. They feared that 
if the immigration of Indians continued as at present the Burmese race would become 

wanted friendly relations with India but to be independent of it. 

Mr, Rafi : Why don’t the Burmese take to this very profitable business of money- 
ding ? 

Burnham : “The simple reason is that the Burmese have no money to lend. 
Whmss : Yes. That is one of the reasons. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr, Hla Tun Pru, said that he agreed with 
' advanced by Mr. U. Mya U. and added, on his behalf, that 

^^^7 years been drained by India through the payment of the war 
On me question of ^ defence, withness said history showed that the Burmese 
were a mantime and^ martial race and he saw no reason why in a short time under 
tl^ga^aace of British officers they should not be able to build up an army and 
their own. Their naval defence could be supplemented from the Singapore 
i^se. The Conference adjourned at this stage. 

6th, February — ^Deputation of Indian Interests 

examination m camera of the Minister and the Executive Councillors 
ivw M a deputation representing the Indian interests in Burma 

gave evkience for a short time. 

number of Indian representatives in the Burma 
of the representatives of Burma in the Assembly 
3 fp 9- The Deputation was opposed to the separation of Burma 
opinion among the Burmans on this question of separation was 
a minority party, with its slogan “Burma for Barmans’’ favoured 
parties in Burma were opposed to the separation of 
^De^tation^ could not say why a resolution against separa- 
the Legislative Council when there was so much public 
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Asked by Sir John Simon all the members of the Provincial Committee said that a 
resolution for the separation of Burma from India would be carried, if not unanimously 
at least by a large majority in the present Council, if the Government members refrain* 
ed from voting. 

Mr. P. C 1). Chari, a member of the Deputation, was of opinion that even if a 
resolution for separation was carried in the Council that would not prove that 
public opinion was not against the question. Witness added that Indian labour 
only supplemented Burmese labour. 

Burma Women*s Deputation' 

A deputation of the women of Burma was examined next for a short time by the 
Conference. The deputation was led by Miss C. Dantra, Bar at-Law and consisted 
of Miss Ma Pwa Hmoo, Bar-at-Law, Mrs. M. Fraser, Dr. Miss Ma Saw Sa, Miss 
T. T. Uice Daw% Miss Mya Shwe and Mrs. Sohora Jeejeebhoy. Miss Dantra made 
the following statement ‘'to the gentlemen of the Joint Free Conference*’ : — 

“We have come before you, not as the representatives of any body or any 
organisation of women, because our grievance is one which should and ought in the 
first instance be dealt with by the Local Legislature, and consequently we have 
organised no definite deputation to come before you. But last night Sir Hari Singh 
Gour convinced us that this was an opportunity to stir up the lethargy of the Local 
Council and to stimulate it to action by showing that we are in earnest, and that we 
do verily believe that we have a real case to put before you as the final tribunal of 
appeal in this matter. 

“Since 1922 women have had power to vote for members of the Local Legislature 
on the same terms as men, but for seven years we have been denied the right to 
choose one of our own sex to represent us, and this is the case in Burma, a country 
where women have taken an active part in the public life for generations- 

“In fact, there are none of the obstacles in Burma which are in India. We have 
no caste system and no purdah. We are not illiterate. On the contrary, we may own 
property and carry on business on the same footing as men, and there are no personal 
disabilitieh attached to women in Burma except this one. 

“In fact, the Burmese woman is, perhaps, if we may venture to say so, through 
no peculiar virtue of her own, more thrifty and industrious than the Burman. Yet, 
while in India most of the provinces have enfranchised the woman completely by 

allowing them to vote as well as to sit in the Local Legislatures, in this province 
we are only partly enfranchised. 

“We are only allowed to vote for men to speak for us. This, no doubt, women 
can do adequately in good many cases, and far more adequately in some, but we 

admit, though humbly, that we have a contribution to make towards the welfare of 
the social life in the province. 

“We are by reason of our sex more fitted to deal with certain problems of a social 
character, housing, health and hygiene, and the education of children- All these it 
IS recognised, have a direct bearing on the prosperity of the country and a very direct 
bearing on the vital problem of crime in Burma. ^ 

“Our main grievances are that we women in Burma must and are willini? to 

shoulder our responsibility towards the next generation and the welfare of the State 

in general. As things stand at present, we are denied our contribution. We mav 

choose others to speak for us, we may not speak for ourselves. We hope that some- 

thmg constructive will arise out of our representation by the action of the Legislature 
which IS to meet in a very short time.” j ux uxc i-cgisiaiure 

the members of the conference the deputation held that they 
smd for Airplay and no favoui” as Sir John put it They did not want any reserva^ 
tion of seats. They wanted equal rights with men. It was true the Phongyis obiected 

CoSHr^Sf \“hfpr told Sir John Simon'.that il the present 

council Mr. Rafi of the Provincial Committee was the champion of their causl 

ISth. February— The Commission at Madras. 

cesste! of “''ganized against the Commission. A pro- 

cession of several thousand started from Napier Park but were held up by the police 
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near Cupid’s Bow, opposite the fort. The processioaists carried black fl igs ani were 
led by Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, ex-Minister, the Hon, Ramdas 
Pantulu and Mr. T. Prakasam. On being held up by the police the processionists formed 
a protest meeting under the presidency of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, at which Mr, 
Mudaliar spoke. There was a complefe hartal in the citv. 

On the 2ist February the Conference examined Mr. Charles Hilton Brown, Secre- 
tary, Local Self-Government, who explained at length the powers fanctions and the 
franchise of local self-governing institutions in the presidency and the system 
of financial grants-in-aid by Government for public works entiusted to them. 
Grant-in-aid, he said, was a sound system of financing these bodies and the local* 
Government exercised sufficient checks on the administradon of funds thus allocated. 
There was a tendency to let municipal dues fall in arrears but the powers of 
surcharge possessed by Government exercised a wholesome effect and things were 
really improving. He estimated that the working of 50 per cent, of the local bodies 
could be classed as satisfactory and of about 50 per cent as unsatisfactory. 

Witness explained to Mr. Cadogan the various powers of supervision and control 
over self-governing bodies vested in the local Government. He was satisfied that 
these powers were quite adequate except that he would like to have the power of 
removing presidents of district and taliiq boards added to them. They had had 
to supercede or, in some cases, to abolish these bodies but the proportion of those 
that had to be thus penalised was not great. Village panchayats could be made 
the lowest link in the chain of local self-government but he did not quite see with 
Viscount Burnham how they could be utilized as electoral colleges for elections to 
bodies of a ^higher rank, unless there was a fundamental and radical change in 
their conception. At present they extended to less than one-third of the presidency 
and it would take a long time to push them throughout the whole of Madras 
Presidency. 

Sir A. P. Patro, President, Provincial Committee, got the admission from witness 
that the description of local bodies in the administration reports as satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory depended very largely on the officer who wrote that report. The 
unsatisfactory working of most of these bodies was due to warring factions which 
prevented the best type of men from coming in. The Chairman being the executive, 
a great deal depended upon his personality. He did not agree that unsatisfactory 
working of these bodies was due to lack of funds. 

Witness informed Mr. Khalilullah that in the system of joint electorates for local 
bodi^ Moslems had not been able to secure their due share of representation He 
would not say that the same applied to Indian Christians. 

- Arthur Froom was told that there was effective supervision and co-ordination 
m the work of local self-governing bodies from the centre . 

Witness did not agree with Sir Harisingh Gour’s suggestion that there was a 
V V -L • formation of a provincial service for local bodies. He told Sir 

^ulgquarali that it was premature to express any opinion as to the success or failure of 

panchayats. Mr. Brown informed Sardar 
iflwkTf ^ amending bill opportunity would be taken to remove the present 

disability on women seeking election to the Madras Corporation. 

Mr. Slater’s Evidence 

.examined by Mr. Hartshorn said that 
and a half it, MaA to the 1921 census, was two millions 

S ti number of children. In Madras, 

soeakine a akillfd no standardisation of wages or of work but 

roogoiy speatang, a skilled artisan earned between Rs. 22-8 and Rs 2c, ner month 

in Madrls^City In 

«nRs.2oaDdRs atm, K ^ skilled labour was much the same, possibly 

I to eiffht aiiTiae 00? unskilled labour it varied 

dfi?>tessed classes estimated the total population of labourers 

eS As regards the 

s^\at r^lly orffanise^riabnn*'°” of nominated representation, 

the wfetSe wBsidencvand oreina^ labouring class numbered only about 4.0,000 in 

P*^«ency and gnrmg them special separate representation was not worth 
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while. With regard to the unorganised labouring class and depressed classes, 
he thought the best way to provide representation for them would be to lower the 
franchise qualification and thus bring in a large number of these. 

The Police Commissioner’s Evidence 

Before the Conference rose for the day Messrs. F. A. Hamilton and 0» 
Cunningham, Police Inspector-General and Commissioner of Police respectively, 
were examined for a short time with regard to the transfer of the ^ Police Department 
to the control of a responsible minister. They were both of opinion that if all other 
departments were transferred the police should also be transferred as otherwise 
it would be placed in an unenviable poisition. They made this recommendation 
on the understanding that all the other departments were transferred without 
exception and that European recruitment continued as at present. 

Witnesses told Lord Strathcona that there would be a certain amount of efficiency 
when the proportion of Indians and Europeans recommended by the Lee Commission 
was reached. Witness wanted the Imperial Police to continue to hold its commission 
from the Secretary of State. 

1st. March — Deputation of S. I. Liberal Federation. 

The deputations of the South Indian Liberal Federation, Madras, and Ganjam 
District Peoples Association, were headed respectively by Mr. A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, President, Madras Corporation, and Mr. Koka Apparao Naidu Mudaliar, 
who was also the spokesman for both. 

Mr. Mudaliar stated that dyarchy was unworkable and therefore recommended 
the establishment of provincial autonomy with an executive responsible to the 
legislature in the provinces, the creation of a responsible executive in the Central 
Government in the departments other than those of the Army, Navy, Foreign and 
Political, and other allied subjects He would remove these subjects entirely from 
the purview of the Legislative Assembly which would not be allowed even to vote 
on the grants for these subjects. 

A joint sitting of the Council of State and the Princes Chamber should have the 
right of discussing these grants. The Central Government should continue to 
exercise powers of general superintendence and control over provincial Governments 
with regard to certain subjects of all India importance. 

There was a difference of opinion between the Liberal Federation and the Ganjam 
Association with regard to checks on the provincial legislatures. The Federation 
thought that the Governor should continue to exercise his present powers of interven- 
tion in cases of emergency. The Association held that second chambers should be 
created in the provinces to keep a check on the popular house. 

Mr. Mudaliar admitted to Sir H. Gour that he proposed to establish dyarchy in the 
centre when he was proposing its abolition in the provinces, but maintained that 
under the circumstances there was no escape from it. This must be resorted to at 
least for a period of ten years. Mr. Mudaliar was strongly of opinion that the sepa- 
rate electorates should continue for the minorities until they themselves ask for joint 
electorates. On the question of franchise it was recommended that the qualification 
should be substantially lowered to make an advance towards the ideal of adult 
franchise. 

Deputation of Indian Christians 

A deputation of five under the leadership of Rao Bahadur Pane Appaswamy next 
gave evidence on behalf of the Indian Christian Association of Madras. 

Examined by Col. Lane Fox, witness pressed the claim of the Christian commu- 
nity to seven seats on the local legislature on the same principle that gave Moslems 
thirteen seats. Christians formed just three per cent, of the population of the presi- 
dency, which was half that of Moslems. Christians were far more advanced than 
Moslems in the matter of education. He a|so pleaded for the representation of 
Indian Christians in the higher public services in excess of their proportion in the 
population on the strength of their better educational qualifications, Their adequate 
representation on local bodied was also advocated. Witness would like a division 
of the seats reserved for Indian Christians between Protestants and Catholics. 
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After lunch Major Atlee and Colonel Lane Fox received the deputation of Madras 
Velala Mahajana SaJtgaju on behalf of the Commission. 

Mr. P, Ramanatham, who headed the deputation, stated that separate communal 
electorates were highly objectionable. The system of polling of votes of illiterates 
through polling officers led to the exploitation of the reforms by men of wealth to the 
exclusion of men of brains. Replying to Major Atlee witness held that All-India 
Services must continue. They should in future be called services of the Commonwealth 
of India. 

Deputation of Catholic Indians 

The deputation of the Catholic Indian Association of Southern India, headed 
by Mr. Arpudhaswamy Oydayar was next examined. Witness urged upon the 
conference that the basis of the franchise should continue to be a property quali- 
fication, literacy in the vernacular languages being made an alternative qualification. 
They had no objection to a slight lowering of the franchise but they strongly advocated 
the retention of the existing communal electorates. They favoured the present system 
of indirect elections to district boards of the presidency being substituted by direct 
elections. 

Wkness was opposed to the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, 
especially to the formation of separate Tamil and An Ihra provinces. The strength 
of the local legislature should be raised to about three hundred members. 

He pressed for adequate and effective representation of his community on the 
legislatures, both local and central. To avoid strife between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, it was suggested that seats allocated to the Christian community should be 
equally divided between these two sects. 


Deputation of Depressed Class Christians 

The last deputation of the day was from the Depressed Class Christians, headed 
by Mr. Ghaparkasham. They pleaded for the ex ension of the same privileges to. 
depressed class Christians as were enjoyed by the Hindu depressed classes. They 
complained that they were not treated as brother Christians by higher class 
Christians. This differentiation extended even to the churches. 

They felt that they were not being properly representated by representatives of 
the Indian Christians and, therefore, they would like to merge themselves with the 
general electorate where they would be able to make their influence felt. Candidates 
returned through general cousiituencies would protect their interests because they 
would be under an obligation to them, having been returned with the help of 

their votes. The present franchise was satisfactory and need not be interfered 
with. 


March — ^The Commission at Nagpur 

The Simon Commission and the Indian Committee without the provincial win^ 
entered to-day upon their constitutional inquiry into the administration of the Cenra 
irrovinces. They were assisted by Mr. H. C. Gowan, Chief Secretary to the Govern 

ment, who supplied the data about the working of the reforms in the Central Province 
m relation to Berar. 

Sir John Simon mainly concentrated his attention in the beginning on getting j 
j ® administration and clearly brought out the particular position of Bera 
administration of the Central Provinces. 

^^^ail how Berar was administered. Laws enacted b; 
applied to Berar with modifications to suit local circumstance 
of the Governor-General-in- Council. The Berar Legisladv 
^ was merely an advisory body and the Governor-General-in-Council ap 

whenever possible. The inclusion of Berar in tb 
^ and the people of Berar preferred to tt 

Nizam’s dominions. 

»b<ki Wte i»in^ om question of Sir Jok 

m the rejserW Zl- if tendency of the C. P. legislators to reject demand 

s which were very essential for carrying on the administration. 
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Dr. Gour asked if it was not a fact that these cuts were moved to ventilate grie- 
vances against the reserve side of Government 

Mr. Gowan, though reluctant to agree fully, said that the legislators now realised 
that their grievances could be brought home to Government by moving token cuts. 

Mr. Gown told Colonel Lane-Fox, that dyarchy did not work well in C. P. because 
of the domination of Swarajists and of no-confidence motions which were very often 
moved against Ministers. This was the first province in India to work on the basis of 
joint responsibility of Ministers. 

Answering Dr. Gour, witness admitted there was a demand for permanent settle- 
ment or at least for a long term settlement and that Government had agreed partially 
to meet this demand. 

Dr. Gour asked how long it would lake to have a High Court for C. P. 

Mr. Gowan pointed out that the status of the province had to be raised, as also 
the salaries of the members of the Executive Council, under Schedule?, of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Till then it was not possible to create a High Court for the 
province. 

15th March — Moslem Deputation 

A Deputation of Moslems headed by Khan Bahadur Villayatullah gave evidence 
GUI this day before the Conference. Examined by Sir John Simon, Khan Bahadur 
Villayatullah said that Moslems got 7 seats out of a total of 50 elected 
seats in the local Legislative Council, but claimed more seats in order that 
Moslem representation may be adequate and effective. Witness claimed 
adequate representation for his community in the Central Legislature as 
well as a fair share of the jobs in public services. A certain percentage of 
jobs should, he said, be secured to Moslems through a provision in the parliamentary 
statute governing the constitution of India. If that was not possible they left it to the 
Commission to devise mean for safeguarding the interests of Moslems in public 

Sir John Simon gave figures to show that Moslems had 25 out of 100 jobs in the 
provincial executive service, 9 our of 138 in the judicial service and 5 out of 19 in the 
provincial police service. Sir John pointed out to witness that these figures did not 
show that the Moslem element was being eliminated. 

The deputation was not opposed to the grant of provincial autonomy provided 
there were the necessary safeguards to protect the interests of all minorities. As a 
matter of fact they would like to have a third party to see justice done to minorities 
as long as they did not reach the level of advanced communities. 

Depressed Classes’ Deputation 

A joint deputation of the depressed classes then waited on the Conference 
Mr. Gavai who headed the deputation, stated that the two chief depressed classes 
in the province were Manas and Chamars, ^ the former numbering 882,000 and the 
later 11.71,000. Examined by Mr. M. C. Rajah, the depressed classes* representative on 
the Central Committee, witness stated that they wanted separate electorates in order to 
secure adequate representation in Legislatures In public services he wanted repre- 
sentation in proportion to the population strength. There was, he said, political back- 
ground to all social disabilities under which the depressed classes laboured. 

C. P. Non-Brahmins’ Deputation 

A deputation of the Central Provinces and Berar non-Brahmin Political 
Association with Rai Bahadur K. C. Naidu as the spokesman bitterly complained 
of the exploitation of all classes in the provinces, through intrigues, by the small 
but well organised community of Maharashtia Brahmins. He went so far as to 
characterise this class as a menace to the rest of the public. 

In order to escape from the exploitation of this community, the Rai Bahadur 
suggested that the Provincial Government should consist of a Governor with an 
Executive Council of four members, ^ne European and three Indians, representing 
aU interests and all communities. The Cabinet was to be responsible, not to the 
Provincial Legislature, but to the British Parliament for a period of ten years 
During this period of ten years witness hoped that electors would become educated 
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enough to realise the political value of their'^otes. He would also like to bar the 
Maharashtra Brahmins from being returned from rural constituencies to the Council. 
He cite 1 an instance of 6 out of 7 appointments of ju.igeships going to 
Brahmins si ice a Brahmin hid been made the Home Member. 

Sir H tri Singh Gour argue 1 that if they could not improve their lot when at 
least h ilf the govern nent was under popular control, their position would be worse 
when there was no popular control at all as the witness suggested. 

Witness did not want the public to be exploited by Brahmins during the time that 
non- Brahmins and others were being politically educated. The Rai Bahadur 
further wanted statutory provision in the constitution giving to the depressed classes 
the right of entry into Hindu temples. He wanted the minimum percentage of 
Europeans in services to be fixed, but would not suggest any definite figure. 
He went on to suggest that the franchise should be extended to all who had an 
income of Rs. 120 per month. 


Mr. Roughtons* Evidence 

Mr. N. J. Roughton, Financial Secretary to the Central Provinces Government 
was next examined by the Conference. He traced in detail the history of the formula 
fixing 60 to 40 as the ratio of the expenditure in the Central Provinces and Berar res- 
pectively. In 1923-24 the ratio of expenditui e in the two areas was 73 to 27, but they 
had gradually worked up to a 62 to 38 ratio. Witness was hoping that this 
year they would be able to work up to a 60 to 40 ratio, but the su Iden famine in the 
northern part of the province had upset their calculations. 

Discussing the Meston Settlement with reference to the Central Provinces Gov- 
ernment Mr. Roughton said the revenue of the province had gone up from 495 lakhs 
to 554 lakhs during the period that had elapsed since that Settlement was arrived at 
and the beads of revenue in the province were inelastic largely due to the restriction 
of time limit and percentage limit on the revision of land revenue. 

Excise was a contracting rather than an expanding source of revenue. They 
had raised an additional revenue to make the two ends meet by increasing the 
duty on stamps temporarily for three years. He expected an increase of three lakhs 
of rupees in the revenue this year. 

Sir John Simon comparing the expenditure per million of the population in C. P. 
with the other provinces on the nation building departments remarked that it was 
rather low in this province. 

Mr. Roughton : “We have to cut our coat according to our cloth.** For giving 
increased spending power to transferred departments he suggested that fresh taxation 
should be imposed. Mr. Roughton did not consider the Meston Settlement as a 
satisfactory arrangement and was of opinion that some readjustments were necessary in 
the direction of giving more assistance to more backward provinces. The possible way 
of increasing central revenues out of which this assistance could be given, he said, 
was to increase salt tax and levy death duties. 


This closed the public sitting of the Conference. The Commission then left for 
Delhi arriving there on the 18th March and held final sittings between the 21st 
March and the 4th April when the members of the Government of India gave 
wem the benefit of their views and a final Conference was held with the Provincial 
Committees. They left for England on the 13th April and re-assembled in London 
^ the 7th June and during the following six weeks they held joint sittings with the 
Ceutmi Committee for the elucidation of questions connected with the Army in 
the "Secretary of State and other matters. 

of the Commission being now completed, it adjourned to prepare find 
T^^oft of the Central Committee came out earlier, being published on 
December 1929. In the following pages we give important extracts from the 
mfm and a summary of recommendations. 



the Central Committee 



The report of the Indian Central Committee which co-oj^rated :\vith the Simoil 
Commission was published on> the 23rd Deceri^er 19^9. The 

Sir Sankaran Nair (Chairman^, Sir Arthur Froom, Raja Nawab All Rhan, feardai 
Shi vdev Singh Uberoi, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir Han Singh Gour, Dr. Suhrawardy, 
Mr. M. C. Eajah and Mr. Kikabhai Premchand. The Committee was appointed in 

^he report runs to 388 pages but the main report extends only to about 72 
pages, the rest being taken up by the dissenting minutes and explanatory^ notes oi 
the members. The Committee requested His Excellency the Vn^roy to take the 
necessary steps to forward the report and make it available to the BritisJi Parlia- 
ment.” They further observed : ^‘We do not desire that our ■ report should j be 
published as an annexe to the report of the Statutory Commission.* The following 
are important extracts from the report ; — .■■■*' 

Relations Of Ministers With Executive Councillors 


It had been the intention of the authors of the reformed constitution that i the 
two halves of the Government, while consulting together, .should^ be smiarately 
responsible for their own spheres. In practice, however, the result was far diflerjent. 
One consequence of the relationship between the two halves of the Governpient was* 
that they found themselves, in some respects, mutually dependent upon one another. 
The ministers found it convenient to cultivate 'friendly relations wdth , the official 
bloc, upon which they could generally rely, and on which they were .sometimes 
dependent for their retention of office. On the part of the other half of Govern- 
ment there w^as a natural disinclination to rely on the extraordinary powers vested 
in the Governor and to arrange an amicable modus, vivendi with the Ministers, As 
a consequence, the Ministers learnt to rely upon the official ,bloc and inevitably 
came to be regarded as, in some respects, a part of the bureaucratic government and 
jointly responkble with them. One effect of this _ was to loosen the ties which 
bound Ministers to their followers. While the Ministers looked to the official bloc 
for support, their followers deemed it unnecessary to yield consistent support to 
their leaders ,* nor did they feel the necessity for any rigid system^ of the formation 
of regular political parties ; and it is one of the strongest eriticisms that may be 
advanced against the system of dyarchy that it has done little, if anything^ to foster 
the growth of political parties. On the reserved half this relationship resulted inevi- 
tably in a certain vacillation and lack of consistency. Where circumstances rendered 
it desirable that the support of the Ministry should be secured for a particular poliby, 
the latter were sometimes in a position to secure a modification of the policy of the 
reserved half as the price of their support. ■ , 


Reaction of Dyarchy on the Electorate 


The Legislature was representative of a small electorate untrained in the arts 
of self-government. The natural ignorance of the voters was however in some 
respects compensated for by an organisation which lent itself readily to political 
us^e. Throuo'hout India the masses of the people are* accustomed to look to 
the leaders oi their various communities for guidance - in many of the ordinary 
affairs of their daily life. At election time, therefore, the task of the candidates 
was, in ^ some respects, simplified. - They dealt with the leaders of the different 
communities while the latter, in turn,, explained, matters to their followers and 
infliuenced the direction of their votes., Qn the other hand, the system of dyarchy 
involved candidates in certain difficulties. The chief interest of the .average voter 
throughout the greater part of India was in matters falling within the purview 
of the Revenue and Irrigation Departments or connected with the administration 
of justice ; and hence there was in many parts a tendency on the part of; the 
el^tors to regard their local representative rather as a channel through ; which to 
obtain redress of their grievances against the ' reserved departments than aa a 
representative whose duty it was to care for their interests io the spheres, in which 
r^ponsibility had been entrusted to the Legislative . - Conn cijs. . To; this extent t 
dy^chy was cfficulated to give the - average voter , a totally incorrect idea of the' 
real impucations of a system of responsible government. 
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Further evil consequences resulted from the fact that the local legislatures 
liad no direct responsibility for those departments which concern the most vital 
interests of the electors. There was a not unnatural tendency on the part of the 

latter to regard the Ministers as of inferior status to the members of the Executive 

Council and to adopt an attitude of irresponsibility towards the new system of 
government. However wrongly they might exercise the franchise the bureaucracy 

was there to see that no real harm befell them. Thus, from the very earliest days 

of responsible government, the voter was deprived of the most powerful incentive 
to a wise and responsible use of his vote,^ because his most immediate interests 
were not involved in the exercise of the franchise. 

WoBKINCt of DYABCHy 


In spite of defects inherent in the system and of difficulties arising from circums- 
tances beyond control, a surprising amount of success may be claimed for the new 
system of government. In all the provinces, save the Central Provinces and to a 
lesser extent, in Bengal, men of good-will have been found prepared to give dyarchy 
a fair trial, however short it may have fallen of their aspirations. Inside the legis- 
lative councils the forms and conventions of parliamentary procedure have been 
readily adopted. Debates have, as a rule, been conducted at a high level both of 
eloquence and of decorum. The record of legislation passed is one that bears tribute 
to the enthusiasm with which the new legislatures have approached their task. The 
spread of education, the development of co-operative societies, the increased provision 
of medical relief, are largely due to the infiuence and, indeed, the pressure exerted by 
the legislatures. If in some cases there has been a disinclination to impose fresh 
taxation it must be borne in mind that the ministers have had no real financial res- 
ponsibility^ and further that the provinces have been labouring under a sense of grie- 
vance against the Central Government in connection with the Meston settlement. In 
this connection we may point out that as long as there is a distinction between 
reserved and transferr^ subjects, provincial legislatures may be expected to be more 
ready to make financial provision for the latter than for the former. In >some res- 
pects, therefore, the reserved departments have lost more through the natural hostili- 
ty or indifference of the legislatures than they have gained through a protection that 
Has often proved illusory. 

Growth of Education 


Dealing with the progress of education the Committee remark 
‘With the passing of the Government of India Act of 1919, education became 
a transferred subject, in charge of a minister responsible to the council. Forthwith 
education became the special care of the councils and a powerful impetus wms given 
expansion. By 1927 the number of pupils in primary schools rose to 9.24 
miluoiis, an increase of M 4 per cent during the decade. The expenditure on 
pnmaiy wucation^ which amounted to only 0,96 crores in 1892, and gradually 
rose to crores in 1917, jumped, during the next decade, to 6.95 crores, an in- 
cre^ of 237 per cent. Large sums were demanded by the ministers and voted 
glauiy by the l^slative councils. With the exception of Burma, all the provinces 
acc^ted the principle of compulsion in the matter of primary education.’ 

Dommittee then review the progress of secondary and higher education and 


We are of opinion that these facts constitute a complete vindication of and con- 
Ciusw argument for carrying forward to its final stage a system which has pro- 
ducm ihese results. ^ The meagre progress achieved in the pre-Reform period, the 
pieiiomeaal expansion of education since its transfer to responsible ministers, the 
A displayed by all sections of the community in their own education 

fu made by them in that behalf are factors which we think more 

fulnl the which we started to apply. We are aware that there is much 

the results have not always been commensurate with 
The rapidity of the advance has led to defects of organisation which 
Sf la b^ore the full fruit of the efiorts is reaped. But the defects are 

iu the ^rly stages of such a gigantic effort. Given time to take stock 
we have no doubt that*,, those wrho have shown such enthusiasm for 
not wmw their sacrifices to be in vain. We are therefore not dismayed 
a<ccount. ^ What is essential, in our opinion, is the fact that 

iTf led to bureaucracy to the people of the coun- 

the OB^e part qf the latter, but rather to a keen determination 

10 sei 2 ^ the opportunity and to tnm it into splendid achievement’ 
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The committee then reriew the development of representative institutions and 

''•'“we find IhlT the worC^oflooaffdies'if kcent years has been subjected to 
adveL criticism ; but it does not appear to be 

responsibilitv was suddenly transferred from trained ffloer , pp i7 , their 

technical staff and with the resources of the revenue department generally at ttor 

disposal for purposes of inspection and check, to unofficial 

cases with inadequate technical staff and in an atmostphere charged with resenti^ni. 
Sisf anf suspicion of, official control. Where, in the first years of the rformed 
eSnstitution, advice from experienced officials might 

bodies the condition were such that the latter were as little likely to ask foi 
the former were certain to feel diffident in offering it. Circumstances thus combine 
to render the task of local bodies, in these first years of tbeir emancipation from 
official control, one of unesaniDled difficulty. It would be unsafe, as well as unfair, 
to attempt to draw too definite conclusions as to the future. of local self-government 
from the historv of the past nine years. To us the wOTdOT is, not that these homes 
should have failed in some instances to maintain their former efficiency, but that 
their general level of working* should have remained so high. ^Many of tl^ cieiects, 
in our opinion, wore the iiievitnble result of the suddenness with which the transi- 
tion from official tutelaj^e to complete freedom was made. They do not connote an 
inability on the part of the people to manage their own affairs through the mediiini 
of representative institutions. 

The Byaechy 


The nine provinces are now governed by a divided Executive, the Governor-in- 
Goiincil controlling the reserved^ subjects while the Governor with Ministers is res- 
ponsible for the transferred subjects. The alternatives before us are either to retain 
dyarchy, whether in its present or in a modified form, or to abolish the distinction 
between reserved and transferred subjects and set up a unitary form of Government. 
The present system was devised as a temporary expedient ; it is highly 
artificial, has many inherent defects and involves grave disadvantages. That 
the system has worked even moderately well since its inception is a tribute to the 
men who have worked it, rather than an argument in favour of its continuance. The 
King's Government has been carried on in spite of, and not because of, dyarchy. 
There is, in fact, a preponderating volume of opinion, both official and non-official, in 
favour of the abolition of dyarchy and the institution of a unitary system of government 
in the provinces. Apart from the views of individuals, it is only the United Provinces 
Government and the Bombay Provincial Committee who, as a body, recommended the 
continuance of dyarchy. The Bombay Provincial Committee would retain the depart- 
ment of Law and Order as a reserved subject only for a period of five years, after 
which it should be open to the provincial legislature to demand the transfer of this 
last remnant of dyarchy, to the control of responsible ministers. The United Pro- 
vinces Government, while recommending the retention of a modified system of dyarchy, 
would widen the field 6f responsibility by the transfer of further subjects. 

‘ UxiTARY System Oe Government Recommended 

In view of this consensus of opinion among those who have had first-hand ex- 
perience of dyarchy, the majority of us have no hesitation in recommending that the 
Executive Government in the nine major provinces and in the province of Sind, if 
separated from Bombay, should consist of a Governor appointed by the Crown, and 
ministers responsible to the legislature. We consider that the distinction between reserv- 
ed and transferred subjects should be abolished and that all subjects save those 
specifically classified as central, should be provincial. The only exception we 
would make to this general rule is that in Bengal, following the recommenation 
of the local Government, we would retain law and order in charge of a member 
not directly responsible to the legislature. 

Strength of the Cabinet 

On consideration of the local conditions and the recommendations of the 

1 1 , . . n.^! com es, we recommend that the cabinet 

^ouid consist of eight nainisters in Madras, six in the United Provinces five in 
Bombay, Bengal the Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa and ’ Assam 
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and three in the Central ^ Provinces. The ministers should be appointed^ by the 
Governor in the manner indicated in the next parajO’raph ; and except in one 
instance referred to hereafter, either be elected members of the local Legislatures 
or obtain seats therein within six months from . the date of appointment. We do 
not accept the suggestion that they should be elected by the Legislature. 

j0I]i?T EESlPOIS'SIBILITy 

It is an essential feature of our scheme that there should be joint responsibility 
in the Cabinet. We therefore recommend that in appointing the ministers the 
Governor should follow the English constitutional practice of selecting the Chief 
Minister and appointing the other ministers on his recommendation. It was 
suggested in the course of our deliberations that the Governor should appoint 
the minister in consultation with the Chief Minister but not necessarily on ^ his 
recommendations. This however would* in our opinion be incompatible with joint 
responsibility since it is essential for the latter that the Chief Minister should be 
in a position to select colleagues in whom he has confidence and not be compelled 
to accept men chosen by the Governor. 


Question of a Musmr Minister 

The desire of the Muslim community for a share in the Executive Government 
of the country^ is natural and has our entire sympathy. We believe that no wise 
Minister Tvill ignore the accession of strength which the inclusion of a Muslim 
member will bring to his cabinet. It is ^ probable that the exigencies of the parlia- 
mentary situation will make the inclusion of a Muslim Minister in the Cabinet 
virtu^Iy certain in most provinces. In any case it is very improbable that the 
position accorded to the community in this respect during the past ten years will 
be lightly ignored in the formation ^ of future ministries. But a Statutory provision 
for the appointment of a Muslim, irrespective of his capacity and the parliamentary 
support he is able to command, is, in our opinion, impossible of acceptance. 

The ^mission of such a claim would give rise to similar claims from other 
communities and interests, which it would be difficult to ignore. Such an appoint- 
ment would be inconsistent ^ with the assumption of joint responsibility by the 
Cabin^ and be destructive of its solidarity. In the words of the Punjab Committee, 
the selection of ministers irrespective of party considerations “would cut at the 

principle of responsible government*’. The argument relating to 
Muslim endowments appears to us to be particularly dangerous. These endowments 
are at present adjudicated upon by judges irrespective of their religion. If the argu- 
ment were sound tlmt a Muhammadan minister alone should deal with them on the 
executive side, it might be claimed with equal force that a Muhammadan judge alone 
Bhoula be capable handling them on the judicial side — a claim which has never 
been m^e and would, if allowed, be subversive of sound government. We, there- 
fore, find ourselves unable to accept the proposal. 


Working Of The Cabinet 

^ working of the Cabinet, we propose that the Chief 

HiRtriKnf^ meetings and, save in Bengal in one particular respect, 

mpmW fn members of the Cabinet. He may appoint a 

the absence, and such member will be the Vice-President of 

shLid ® Minister for the time being. It 

secretary to fhp Minister to appoint an official as 

those under his orders or, in his absence, under 

government shnnfd transaction of the business of the local 

iis anuroval and submitted to the Governor for 

ms approval, and should become operative to the extent of such approval. 

The Governor 

be“a mSf t."? *5® constitution of the Cabinet that the 
tepresentative of the ITincr that the Governor, as a direct 

the Legislative Council become the subject of criticism in 

decW^ of the Cabinet Thprel.^ connected with the 

The transition from the "present dv-irpwlf’^’ ^ ““® y®igbty reason for his exclusion. 
mmt in the provim:^ ^ constitution to full responsible govern- 

ui we provinces necessitates the retention of certain extraordinary powers in 
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the hands of the Governor. It is essential for the proper exercise of those powers 
that the Governor should be placed outside and above the Cabinet. It is^ 'our hope 
that with the growth of responsible government in the provinces the exercise of those 
powers will gradually fall into desuetude, leaving the Governor ultimately in the 
position of a constitutional ruler. The consummation of this ideal will be. retarded 
rather than advanced by placing the Governor in the Cabinet. 

Law and Ohder in Bengal 

The^ exception we have made in paragraph 42 relates to the portfolio of Law and 
Order in Bengal. Owing to the existence of acute communal tension in that province 
and its repercussions on the administration, a section of the Government of Bengal 
IS of opinion that the handing over of the portfolio of Law and Order to an elected 
minister, responsible to the Council, would create large measure of distrust and 
apprehension, which would be unfavourable to the advance of the province”. The 
7 therefore, recommend that the portfolio in question should be 

placed ^ in the hands of an official minister, appointed by the Governor. The Govern- 
ment, including this official member, should, they suggest, he unitary in character, 

department of Law and Order which come before 
Council should have been approved by the Government as a whole. 

W e are impressed with the danger pointed out, but apprehend that the solution 
recommended by the Government of Bengal would be unworkable and would make 

X memWs of the Cabinet and the 

f i of difficulty. The alternative suggested by the Provincial Committee, 
safe-guarding the administration of the department of Law and 
nai olectcd mmistcr by associating with him a board composed on commu- 

either feasible or satisfactory. We have 
Rpno-af commended that Law and Order should not be a transferred subject in 

recommendation we now propose that the portfolio 
CorpmAr ’ll charge of a member — not necessarily an official — appointed by the 

Cnnnoi] - Will Oil appointment become an ex-officio ? member of the Legislative 
rommpn*^ fLof^Ti! responsible to it. Save in this respect we re- 

Cabinet in Bengal should 

general lines laid down for the other provinces* 

Stability of Ministries 

on-at engaged our special attention is the desirability of guarding 

^SIpcL^ i Various methods have been 

attained. The American model --an executive 

Ss and unsuited to Indian condi- 

lisW n, ? aL* ? • to see estab- 

lished. Our object is to give the ministers reasonable security of tenure, while 

remove them shall be exercisable by the legislature when 

confidence. We therefore, consider that Lqua^e no£ 

vision will ^n^Tirp^/w introduced. This pro- 

tnnitv To ^ w S ^ reasonable oppor- 

entail the resio-nafinn^of^^^^^^ consider that no motion of want of confidence should 
favour of ^ ministry unless two-thirds of the members present vote in 

Salaries of ^Iinisters 

almost unanimous recommendation of the nrovincial CoTPrnTviPiif^i 
the the salaries of mffiistos Td p7eXt?f 

fS! should be fixed by an Act of the local legislature We are awarp that 

^ legislature is one of the generally Accepted 

methods of bringing censure on a minister and of removine him from office ^Rut 

^ /iuTtiofK the legistatU to™rlth™ bf %fusa 

or redaction of the grants required for the administration of a department. 

The Governor And The Cabinet 

province should, we consider, exercise the ordinary constitn 
tional power of dismissing the Cabinet ; but we would not vest in him pT/AT 

ordinary power to. dismiss an individual minister, as has blL proposed Tu 

^ould^^'fouSw appointing, a Cabinet, we consider thaf the Gove^or 
should follow the ordinary constitutional practice which obtains in seH-govSng 
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Srt po^er of the Govenior to override the r«h;„ f 

afj prescribed limits. For the ournn^ipT^f would 

to a province we consider that it shoidd be nnon peace 

nt province to preserve peace and order Whori^ f]-»o GrOvernment of 

order issued by a minister should b” oVermleT ft Governor considers that an 

SSfTT ’T“* ^ IfoSi "e“o°pra““ t°i‘’S“ 

override the decision^ofTbo^^^^*^ Governor should be eiven^^So snance of 

another province bo cbm la ^ uny central subject* or rd t-bn * class 

^ GIf Electorate 

unfifThD* iatfer ''P'"®™ ■as:ainst'^^the ^ouneh's*^ and'^®it^'”- ®°“® quarters 

the ‘electorate was'^Sm^r'^H existed in'^EnMandTefo^r® 

the Reform Act of ^ confined to the upper cIflsspa-®^°n®A®^^’ although 

3 per cent- it AT^?®oP™Portion of the populE Ifl®®’ *j^at even after 

of the I^li^rare in ®otW P®" “ 1867’rAd 16 per ‘Itau 

of the electorate has 'o®®® equally slow ^’’’Ott'th 

TOuntries concerned^* precluded the exereiJe Smallness 

be different It “ 4st he “o reaso^why the cat^r/rT"* the 

total population pro=pnte *Jtat the co Jparfson of ^ 

Perspective Tbt^ of the elecfort^fo of voters with the 

countries, *is of recen!^^^ ^^franchisement of women 

s■\"SdX"^oS^“= s s»'„ 

7r?£ f “Sa*" . -a V'asTt Lie”s,.ao'. p‘n” VS ™5; 

electors fn ^bicn it js former! /^rhich virtuflilv ic? fi,*!. 


> -i-v an aavance. 

•n. Growth of Tottvc- 

fra^ise^a°nd* thf electorate is less sii>-ni6 i- 

for ^ Assembly^n 10 “o'fs fiau tlfe grow^ of vof ^'^ards 

fo the l^Ils; in ’ifofC?’* of the ^ote?^ te contoS ®’®o«ons 
we figures in the twn percentae-e rosp tn^% cem tested constituencies 

^tual percentages in certain ^ont and ‘-^b electorate 

^noil^ Central Pro^ncTand'^n^^ “^oh hfgher e e “i? FO®Pt°tiveIy, the 

^acils has been eaualte ^ °° “ ®foar and Oriss? ’pA?;-’ the Pfibab 

in 1® “ AlSras to ^m’th P®^^®eiAtages ’ in 199^^/°^ provincial 

mn.«^- Orissa b 11^ “,, 1 *® Pnnjab. PoFthf oontLPi'^“’ff ^om 39 in 
eoaparativeiy backward proL^e! Po^centage was 6I, a SLble° figS fof a 
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Adult Suffeage Impracticable 

We now come to our own proposals on the subject. We are of opinion that 
adult suffrage, though in ideal to be aimed at and reached by gradual stages, is 
impracticable at the present day. 

Committee’s Proposals 

With regard to the immediate extension of the franchise, two lines of advance 
suggest themselves, namely, to leave the question to the decision of the 
Councils, and secondly, to take the first step forward before the ne'w Councils are 
constituted. Although we entertain no doubt as to the liberal intentions of the 
Councils in this behalf — the Madras Council has already declared itself in favour 
of adult suffrage— we consider that our demand for the transfer by Parliament of 
Its responsibility^ over the whole field of administration in the provinces to the 
Legislative Councils can be made with greater reason if the Councils are representa- 
tiye 01 a wider electorate than less than 4 per cent of the population as at present. 
We are further of opinion that the political education of the people can be most 
rapidly aciueved through the channel of electorates and that “the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions’* imperatively demand that the franchise should 
be more widely diffused than at present. We, therefore, recommend that the present 
electorate should be doubled immediately. Three members of the Committee on 
tne otUer hand , are of opinion that there should be no change in the electorate ’ for 

p wmTi coming into force of the new constitution, as 

it would be unwise to widen the electorate at the same time that extensive chantres 
are made m the constitution and the powers of the Councils. cnan^es 

Future ExTEifsiox of the Franchise 

T p^^e^sion of the franchise, we recommend that the new 

^frT f ^ franchise at the 

f.. 1 . ^ second term, provided that any change shall not be carried into effect 
unless it is passed at a special meeting of the Council and is supported bv not 
two-thirds of^ the members present. We further recommend that unless 
a more rapid advance is made earlier in the direction of adult suffrao-e one-third 
?n iQ^i population should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1941"^; two-thirds 

+l!o the whole m 1961. A minority of us would, ho’wever prefer that 

their 

Ssfeje/fthf J5-Sie s r 

that province has alread^travdled a^lori°°^wayVn ^he°road^to'aSilt*^su^^ 

40 ^“^*' population over twenty ^ears of 4e be ng as 

40.b. _We, therefore, recommend that the question of further 

franchise m Burma should be left to the discretion of the Legifativ?cI)Xil. ^ 

Size Of Provincial Councils 

The next question which demands our attention is the size and composition nf 
the provincial Legislatures. The present strength of the Legislative Councils loes not in 
our opinion admit, of effective representation of the varilns interStr ’in 

order to make this representation more real, we recommend that thf IS of fhp 
constituencies should be . reduced and consequently that their numterXould he 
incrmed. Bearing in mmd the recommendations of the Provincial Governments 
and Communities, we suggest the following numbers for the various prOTiucSI— * 

M^rls”^ -f^ovn^CE Peesen-t Steekgth Peoposed STEEitGra 

Ambay (excluding Sind) 95 if? 

Bengal 140 200 

united Provinces ... 123 109 

Bunjab 94 j5q 

Bihar and Orissa... lOi ikq 

Central Provinces 73 ,ps 

Assam 53 

Burma 103 120 

These figures, taken in conjunction with our recommendation for the elimination 
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of nominated members, involve no inconsiderable increase over the present elected 
representation in the Council. 

The Official Bloc 

The committee after quoting the views of the provincial Committees about the 
official bloc recommend 

In view of the above opinions we have no hesitation in recommending that the 
official bloc should be entirely eliminated. In order, however to.provide for' the occasional 
appointment of experts to assist in the consideration of particular bills before the 
Council, we suggest that the Governor should have the power ■ to nominate not 
more than two experts for the purpose of those bills. These members should be in 
addition to the normal strength of the Council but should not have the power 

to vote. , ' ‘ 

The nomination of npn-official members has hitherto been justified on' the ground 
of enabling tlie Governor to rem.cdy the defects of election and secure the representa- 
tion of communities. and interests which otherwise fail to obtain representation. 
As we propose to make full provision for the representation of all such communities 
and interests by election, we recommend that the nomination of non-officials be 
entirely done aAvay with. As a result of our recominendation^ except to the extent 
indicated in paragraphs 49, C5, 80 and 93, the legislative Councils will consist of 
elected members only. 

Communal Dlectohates 

One of the most difficult and at the same time most pressing of the problems 
with which we have to deal is that of communal electorates. Throughout our tour 
in India the Joint Free Conference was confronted with insistent demands for the 
recognition of the special importance of particular communities as such, and argu- 
ments were put forward to support the plea that only by separate electorates or 
special representation not only in the ‘legislatures, but also in local self-governing 
bodies, can* the different interests of each community be safeguarded. 


The Peesent Position 

‘At present the position is that Muslim's have’ separate electorates in eight major 
provinces, while in Burma they are included in a separate joint electorate with all 
other Indian voters. The Sikhs in the Punjab have their own electorate, as have 
Eutopeftns in Madras, Bombay,^ Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Burma; 
Anglo-Indians in Madras, BengM and Burma ; Indian Christians ' in “Madras and 
Karens in Burma. In Madras non-Brahmins, a majority community, are protected 
by the reservation of seats, as are Maharattas in Bombay. Except in the cases 
mentioned above, the interests of particular communities' are safeguarded by the 
nomination of representatives to .the legislature. 

Before we deal with the case of particular communities we will refer to the 
general principles which we propose to follow within the limits set by practical con- 
siderations. The majority of us regard the principle of communal electorates as 
inherently vicious and unsound. We desire to see them abolished throughout India 
as soon as possible. We are prepared to recommend' the retention of communal 
electorates qnly_ in exceptional pircumstances. Where circumstances render it‘ 'un- 
likely that a minority will obtaih adequate representation without special protection, 
we would generally reserve Seats for -them^ in joint electorates. We would at the 
saine time leave the members of a minority commiinity free to contest seats in the 
gene^l constituencies over and abqvethose reserved, for Them., 


' ' Abolition Recommended 

questions which we have had to consider are, firstly, whether the 
vi separate electorates should be continued, and, if notf what another 

secondly, in either case, whether any special repre- 
^ Mushms over and ai>ove that to which they are 
boTood whiA &ey might obtain in open election. It is 

majonty of the Musi ms throughout In£a desire to retain 

provmces in wTiich they are in a minority 

until aad - fins are convinced that 

Bimneci of ti«^ togetner m common electorates there is 

prospeci oi UK! ewlatjon of » s^t of common citizenship, without which the 
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systesn of Mp^nsible g3'r.?ro'naat eiiinot satisfactorily develop. It- is^ a matter for 
re'-Tfet that- on this imparcant and hi^i^hly-conferoversial subject it has not beeia 
fotind passible to arrive at a iiianimias c. in elusion. Some of us are strongly of 
the opinion that separate eieetoratns which now form part of the electoral system 
should not be abolished except with the consent of the yoinmiinity concerned. The 
majority of us^ ii:iv 6 h0lii thtit wider coiisidGrEtions sh.oiild bo allowscl to 

override the wishes of particular conitnimities. . -u- u 

In settiiw*- firth our cinclusions we will deal first with the provinces in wmcii 
the Muslims" are in a minirity viz : Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam. In these provinces the majority of us 
are of the ooinion that seoarate electorates for the Muslims should now be abo- 
lished, that they should be granted the privilege of having seats reserved for them 
in joint electorates eitiiir on a population basis or their voting strength, whichever 
may be more favourable to them, and further that they should be permitted to 
contest other scats in general constituencies beyond the number actually reserved 
for them. The retention of this system is recommended until the introduction of 
adult suffrage in any province, which time it is hoped that the time may be 
ripe for the abolition of all special communal privileges. 


Represec^tation In Punjab 

In the Punjab we have followed for the two principal minqriry communities, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, the same principle 'which we have applied to the Muslims in 
provinces in which they are in a minority. For Hindus and Sikhs, therefore, in 
the Punjab we would reserve seats in joint electorates on a population basis or on 
voting strength, w'hichever may be more favourable to them, without prejudice to 
their right to content other seats in general constituencies. The Muslims in the 
Punjab' will then ba placed on the same footing as the Hindus in all the other 
provinces, save Bengal and Burma. 


In Bengal 

For Bengal we 'would adopt a different principle. In this province the Muslims 
are in a clear majority and the position is no* complicated by the presence of a 
third community, such as the Sikhs in the Punjab. We can see no valid reason 
for granting to the Muslims any special protection. As for the Hindus, they are 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently infiuential to be allowed to take care of their 
own interests. Moreover, Hindu opinion throughout India is definitely opposed to 
the principle of special protection for particular communities, save in very excep- 
tional circumstances. We therefore consider that in Bengal, as far as Hindus and 
Muslims .are concerned, there should be no separate electorates and no reservation 
of seats but that the two comrnauities should vote together in a joint electorate. 

The attitude adopted by the Sikh community towards the question of communal 
representation in the legislature may be stated in a few^ words. The Sikhs are 
prepared to come into a general electorate with no special protection for their 
community, provided that this principle is generally accepted. If, however, other 
communities are to be given special protection, the Sikhs demand that they should 
not be placed in a w<:)rse position. We accordingly recommend that until the 
introduction of adult suffrage, seats for the Sikhs in ail provinces in which they are 
in minority, should be reserved in joint electorates on a population basis or t^ieir 
voting strength, whichever is more favourable to them, without prejudice to their 
right to contest other seats in the joint electorates. In explanation we may say that 
it is not our intention that the Sikhs should have representation in a province unless 
they have the minimum population necessary to entitle them to it. 

Depressed Classes 

As regards the method of .selection of the representatives of the dej^ressed classes 
we have considered nomination, separate electorates and joint electorates. Nomination 
we have ruled out, partly on the ground that this method fails entirely in educative 
effect ; partly because nominees lack independence and cannot always be expected to 
vote without regard to the supposed wishes of the authority who nominated them; 
and partly because the representatives of the depressed classes who gave evidence 
before us were generally opposed to the method of nomination. 

As regard the second alternative, it is only ^ in the^ Madras Presidency that it 
would appear to be within the bounds of practical politics to form separate eleeto- 


II 
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for tho depressed classes. In the vSouthern Preeideacy this community is 
educated, better organised and aitootother politically more advanced than any 
part of India. Although we are generally opposed to any estension of the 
fieious STStern of communal electorates, the nscsssicy foi advancing the political 
Jedueation of the depressed classes Is so urgent that^ wc recommend that separate 
l^orales should be formed from the castes named in the Madras Llectoral Rule 
referred to above, for a period of ten years, after which separate electorates should 
alioli^bai and seats should be reserved for them in joint electorates. 

In other provinces, excluding Bombay and Assam where local conditions have 
‘ it convenient to adopt a slightly different method, we recommend that seats 
j reserved for the depressed classes, as deiined by the local governments, 
elwtorates. We would allot them seats in the various provinces as 


feMiows 

Mmlm 14 (10), Bombay 8 (2), Rongal 8 (1), United Provinces 10 (1), 
Punmb 6 {Ot Bihar and Orissa 6 {%), Central Provinces 8 ( 4 ), Assam 9 (0). 

(isote.— The figures in brackets show present representation, which in every case 
If nomination.) 

In the Bombay Presidency we recommend that^ seats be reserved for depressed 
flwses in joint electorates on a population basis or on their voting strength, 
whichever is more favourable to them. 

For Assam we recommend that nine seats should be reserved in the joint electo- 
mtm for the backward and depressed classes in the Surma valley and for indigenous 
primitive races and backward and depressed classes in the'Assam valley. As in 
olliffr provinces we would leave it to the local government to draw up a list of 
tmm. 


Backward Classes 


Akin to the problem of . the ‘‘depressed classes” is that of “backward classes”, 
among whom may be counted aboriginals, crimiDai tribes and others among the less 
admnoad of the inhabitants of British India. In Madras and Assam one member is 
^ pr«eot nominatal to "the Provincial Legislature to represent backward tracts. 
We w«M recommend the continuance of this representation, leaving it to the local 
gievwmmts to form an electorate, if possible, or otherwise to hll the seat by 
We would, further, give five representatives to the backward classes in 
tw uniitti FrovineeSj exclusive of the ten already alloted to the depressed classes. 


mion 



I]SDLiN Christians 

among the Indian Christians on the subject of their representation by 
ctorates appears to be divided. As we understand the position, Indian 
would ^ be prepared to abandon separate electorates, because they realise 
% distinct disadvantage for them to be shut off politically from the bulk 
“irymen. If, however, separate electorates are to continue for other 
_ they would desire to retain them for themselves. We have already 
uection generally to separate eletfforatos. We consider that Indian 

Jii higher percentage of literates than other com- 

TO be able to hold their own in joint electorates, if seats be reserved 
We accordingly re^namend that Indian Christians should have seats 

olectorare^ and should be free to contest other seats 
We would allot to them by this method seats as under : — 

^ Bombay city,) Bengal, 2 ; United Provinces, 3 ; 

Onssa, 2 ,* Assam, 1. 


ItUROPEANS 

continue to obtain their representation 

Ipi* guffickillUflnpl, generally unable 

^ Uicrefore V ^ constitiiencey in 

should continue to have 

p^nt them setts as under 

** f ® H nominated to 

^ constituency 
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Axglo-I:s-dians 

The ca?3 of the An^^loTii'lians stands on a slia’ht different footing from that of 
either the Europeans or the Indian Christians. We desire that, as far as ^possible, 
Anglo-Indians should learn to consider themselves citizens of India having joint 
interests tvitli the bulk of the inhabitants of the country. With this object in 
view we ^voulJ. possible* ^raiit them representation in Joint electorates by 

reservation of seats. Due proposals as regards the Anglo-Indian community are as 
follows : — 

For i^Iadras cue meiiiber to be returned by a separate electorate and one seat 
to be reserved for them in a joint electorate. In Bombay, following the recom- 
mendalion of the Provincial Committee, we would give ‘them two seats in a 
separate electorate. In the United Provinces we recommend three seats : in the 
Punjab one : in Bengal four ; and in Bihar and Orissa one ; in each case the seats 
being reserved in joint electorates. In Burma, where the Anglo-Indians at 
present have one seat, we would grant them For the Central Provinces, as 

already stated, we would give two seats to a joint constituency consisting of Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. 

In order that the members elected may be really representative of the Anglo- 
Indian conimuiiiry we would suggest that in the case of joint electorates the candi- 
dates should either be selected from a panel put forward by recognised Anglo- 
Indian associations, or that election should be conditioned on obtaining a certain 
percentage of the votes, not only of the Anglo-Indians, but of the other electorates 
in the constituency. 

axd Mahbattas 

The non-Brahmins in Madras and I^Iahrattas is Bombay have been protected 
by the reservation for them of a certain number of ‘seats. It has become clear that 
the non-Brahmins in Madras stand in no need of any special protection ^ and are 
well able to hold their own in general constituencies. ‘ We, therefore, consider that 
the reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras should be abolished. As 
regards the l^ilahrattas in Bombay, the reservation of seats for them followed^ out 
of the reservation of sears for non-Brahmins in Madras. As in Madras, experience 
in Bombay has shown that the Mahrattas are sufficiently strong in the constituencies 
in which seats are now reserved for them to be able to hold their own. ^ We do 
not consider that the reservation of seats for Mahrattas can any longer be justified 
and we, therefore, propose to abolish this reservation also. 

C03ni£hCE Ayo ly'DttSTRY. 

We are satisfied that the presence of men, whether Indian or English, qualified 
to speak with knowledge and authority on the various questions connected with the 
development of commerce and industry, in India, adds a valuable, even an essential, 
element to the legislatures. Legislation connected with or effecting commerce and 
industry is likely to be increasingly important for many years to come, and we 
entirely agree that no legislative body would be complete without the presence of 
representatives of these interests. 

Labour 

We have devoted considerable attention to the question of the adequate represen- 
tation of Labour in the legislatures. We recognise that unorganised labour, which 
term includes the vast majority of the labouring classes in India, must remain 
unrepresented until the franchise has been lowered to a sufficient degree to enable 
them to win representation in the general constituencies. We believe, however, that 
India is on the threshold of a great industrial development, and we regard it as of 
the highest importance that means should be provided by which organised labour 
may be enabled to make its wants known in the legislatures through representatives 
of its own. The best means of attaining this object will, we consider, be by estab- 
lishing separate electorates for labour wnerever possible. We would, therefore, pro- 
pose the following representation for labour : — 

Madras 1, Bombay 4, Bengal 3, United Provinces 2, Punjab 1, Bihar and Orissa 
2, Central Provinces 2, Assam 3. 

In the ease of Bombay, where industrial labour is more highly organized than 
elsewhere, we would propose to reserve four seats for labour in four general consti- 
tuencies *, one in Ahmedabad ; one in Sholapur ; and two in Bombay City. ' Jn 
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Assam we propose that the three representatives should be elected by labourers 
employed on tea estates. In the other provinces would propose to establish 
sepimte electorates for labour. 

La^'dholders. 

We consider that landholders should continue to have representation through 
special constituencies. In view of the increase which we propose in the numbers of 
the provincial l^islatiires we would generally increase the numbers of the land- 
k>lders' representatives, except in Bombay, as follows 

Madras 7, Bombay (excluding Sind) 2, Bengal 5, United Provinces 16, Punjab 
4, Bihar and Orissa 8, Central Provinces 5* 

Of the sixteen representatives in the United Provinces, eight should be elected by 
ih^ British-Indian Association, six by the Agra Zamindefs’ Association, and two 
hy the Muxaiamagar Zamindars’ Association. 

In the Punjab we would propose to form a joint electorate for the four land- 
Wders’ se^ts reserving one seat in this constituency for a Hindu, one for a Sikh: 
and two for Muslim land-holders. 


We 


coas' 
mnm 


UXIVEESITIES 

would leave the representation of the Universities at the same strength as at 
except in the case^ of ^ the United Provinces, where we consider that the 
‘ of the three Universities of^ Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow should be 
by giving them two seats instead of one. In the method of election of 
reprc?sentatives we propose a modification of the present system. We 
It, in order to secure more adequate representation of learning and the 
to special academic qualifications, the university 

, L Oo^rt ofthe UnhersTty” 

WOME^-. 

nuanimoasly of opinion that steps should be taken to seeure tTi^ 
tattoo of trpmen in the provincial leKislatures. Except in the case of certo 
~J parts of India, it seems clear fnat women cannot at nresent. ernppf 
representation to an adequate extent through the general con^stttnmplM w» 
consider that in every province five oer cent nf tKa i 4- 
proriiickl kKisktures should be'reservS for woS. ® 

Life of the PEonxciAL Lesislatuee. 

!« cany out any sustained programme “umsters being 

the ttarm should be extended to S yms ^ recommend 





POWTES OF PeOYIKCIAL LeGISLATUEE. 


legislafiv6^^WOT"ir ?h^ nrovili^re recommend 

the &Emperor‘^an7 Governor; as 

United Provine^f als^ the Senate^^ The^^fif .i? ‘lie case 
> make laws for the peace and errSd should, have the 

“^racial subieots, excluding those^subif-f?7 province in respect 

ffll of Indii. It should lot Wv^ to Central 

of the Governor-General in' Council ^ without the previous 

to a provincial sublet enL^ hff^ f 

of the new constitmion Indian Legislature, before 

^ toransfer of ail provincial RnhiAAtc +a +t, j • • 

. , mwm: given k> the Governor of responsible 
Ctf I to, to certify legislation essenSnf the Government of 
1 5^^ will naturally (hsapnear 

I % Ae fc^dature in inspect of 

_FWAJfOIAt Safeqoaeds. 

OV® legislation, and of the Legislative Councils 
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over budgets, vrould thus become complete. In regard to budgets, however, follow- 
ing^ the well-known principle of the British constitution and the provisions of 
section 72D (2), proviso (c),^ of the Oovernment of India Act, we recommend that 
no proposal for the appropriation of any provincial revenues or other moneys for 
any purpose shall be made, except on the recommendation of the Cabinet. As a further 
safeguard, we would also retau}, with a slight modification, the provision contained 
in Section SOC of ^ the above Act. and make it unlawful for any member of the 
local legislature to introduce, without the previous sanction of the Cabinet, any 
measure afiecting the public revenues of the province or imposing any charge 011 
those revenues. 

The Gover^^or and Legislature 


In accordance with our scheme of provincial autonomy, we recommend that the 
assent to or ivithhold assent from bills passed by the local legislature 
snoulci vest in the Governor. While recognising the right of each province to 
legislate for its peculiar needs, we cannot however ignore the close inter-relation 
between the provinces and the repercussions of legislation passed in one province 
9n Its neighbours, or even further afield. It is, therefore, desirable in the general 
intere^s of the country that the Central Government of India should be invested 
with the general power to co-ordinate and, if need be, to control legislation within 
^ e provinces. On the other hand, we regard it as inconceivable that autonomous 
pro\mces submit to such control at the hands of a bureaucratic Central 

^^'dd not therefore ^ allow any power of veto over provincial 
ation to the Governor General in Council until such times as the Central 
Government has been constituted m the manner proposed by us. If our proposals 
tor the Central Government are accepted, all those departments which most 
intimately concern the provincial governments will be transferred to the charge of 
responsible to the Central Legislature. The G-overnor-General in Council 
concerned witn the transferred departments on the advice of his 
rnlpr" Tn 1 occupv a positioii approximating to that of a constitutional 

nf wpuld allow to the Governor-General in Council 

Fn fLo proMncial legislatures which we are not prepared to concede 

to the head of an irresponsible bureaucracy. 

proposed to grant the Governor extraordinary 
tvTf the nrnv'jfw necessary for the maintenance of the peace and tranquilli- 

f^ovprnnT* cssential coiollary of those powers we consider that the 

overnor should have the power in cases of emergency to authorize such expendi- 
ture as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the province? ^ 

Seco^'b Chaaiber 

qaestioa of second chamber the committee recommend 

^ to the conclusion that a second 

chamber m the provinces is unnecessary at present and might give rise to practical 

^eristmce^l of tlie Umted Province^ -n-herJ 

SoSrbe Kreonsidered. 


COifSTITOTION OF THE SE-MATE IN THE UNITED PeOTINCES 

Agra Province Zamindars’ Association o 

Muzaffarnagar Zamindars’ Association f 

Indian Trade and Commerce **' i 

European Trade and Commerce o 

Depressed Classes ••• ^ 

General Constituencies 

for ‘ musI^s ia®a joif/etetoSte o^ reserved 

towntet otheSs.‘° favourable to them!' without prejudicl°tof^^^^^ 
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The Seryices 

With to tho services the coniniittee recomiBond that, except in Madras and 

Bomhaj, the case of which will be considered separately, the provincial governments 
Bet np mider the new constitution should be free to decide what proportion of 
the existing All-India Services should be continued on the present footing and 
to what extent these services should be provincialised ; it being understood in 
either ease that the existing members of the Services will continue to enjoy the 
protection already afforded to them. They farther recommended that should the 
governments decide to provincialise the Services in question, due regard should be 
ptid to the adequate representation therein of all cornmunities, such as Hindus, 
Mmsiims, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, the depressed classes and others, subject 
of course to the candidate for employment fulfilling the minimum requirements of 
effldeucy. 

Protection of the Services 

, The authority vested in the provincial government in respect of the Services 
will normally be exercised by the Governor-in-Councii. But in order to safeguard 
the mem Ivors of the Services from political influence in the discharge of their duties, 
we recuMimend that no order affecti g emoluments or pensions, no^ order of formal 
ensure and no order on a memorial shall be passed to the disadvantage of any 
w an All-India or Provincial Service without the personal concurrence of 

fhe Governor. An officer belonging to an All-India Service, or appointed by the 
i^'fetary of State, will further be entitled to appeal to that authority against any 
liuch order# 


Local Army 

grant of^complete responsible government to any province is bound up 
the question ^ of the maintenance of law and order and internal security 
There exists in India a very widespread belief that the British Govern- 

no real intention of ever allowin,g the people of India to obtain genuine 

epvernment : ^ that the army will continue to be maintained as a weapon in the 
^ ih Government for the retention of India in subjection ; and 

the alleged unfitness of^ Indians for high command will continue to be put 
as an argument against the final handing over into Indian hands of 

for the government of the country. It is, in our opinion, of the 

importance that the British Government should lose no further time in 
to the peyjple of India definite proofs that such suspicions are unwarranted, 
pant to provincial governments of the right to raise a local army for the 
epance of internal security W’ould be^a long step in this direction, while at the 
lime oaviating some of the risks which we apprehend from the use of regular 
rnmncial consideration alone render it certain that no provincial govern- 
r^se a force larger than is actually required. The experiment — for 
it Will be — IS not one that we would forthwith recommend for trial 




t M and much advantage in its adoption in. 

, . 1 , The majority of ns accordingly recommend that it 

•TSS ^ Governments of Madras and Bombay to|equip and maintain 

a wm military force and a local militia. 

Separation of Esegutiye fro3^ Jhdicul Functions 

ex^utive from the judicial functions has long been a 
its I?? reasons, into which we need 

^f r?eir?o the sole 

no 7® ^5® that the introduction of this 

lata f suggest that immediate steps should be 

TO schemes to give effect to such separation# 

Inttootction of Element of BESPONsiBrLiTY 

' b522Srf*fi”h! 

the fur a Rtrnrvo- n^nfr-nl X TTT. A 
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element of strength into the Government/ We^ regard the suggestions^ wliieh^ hpe 
been made to us' to revert to the pre-reform Legislature, with an ofRciai majority, 
as wholly impracticable. Considerations of justice as well as political expediency 
forbid such a course. The only line open to us seems to be to introduce an element 
of responsibility in the Central Government so as to broad-baso it on the support 
of the Legislature. 

In making tliis recommendation we are not oblivious of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of establishing complete responsibility in the Central Government 
at the present "day. Wo, therefore, propose to proceed in the first instance by the 
transfer of all subjects, except the defence of Ijulia and its relations with foreign 
and the Indian Stales, to the control of ministers responsible to the Legislature. As 
a safeguard in the administration alike of the suljjects transferred and those reserved 
we would provide that it should not be competent to the Legislature, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, to deal with any measure affecting : — 

(a) the public debt or public revenues of India or imposing any charge on the 
revenues of India ; or " 

(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of British subjects in 
India ; or ' 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty’s military, naval, 
or air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign! princes or states ; or any measure 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, which 
has not leeen declared to be subject to legislation by^ the Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Govern or- General. 


Dyarchy In The Centre Justified 

The proposal we have just made exposes us to a charge of inconsistency in 
recommending for the Centre the system of dyarchy which we have ^discarded in 
the Provinces. We admit the force of the charge ; but would state in extenuation 
.that the subjects of defence and foreign and political relations which we have 
reserved — to use the current phraseology — are sufficiently distinct and separable from 
the other functions of the^ Central Government which wm propose to transfer, not 
‘to produce any of the complications which the working of the system led to in the 
Provinces. Moreover, short of a complete transfer of responsibility to ministers, we 
can sec no alternative to dyarchy which, despite its inherent defects, can, as experi- 
ence shows, be worked with reasonable success, given a certain amount of goodwill 
on both sides. We believe that if our recommendations are accepted, the requisite 
atmosphere for the working of the system will be created, and that as a half-way 
house dyarchy will be accepted and woiked in a satisfactory manner. 

Composition of the Governor-general’s Cabinet 

We propose that the Cabinet of the Governor-General should consist of not more 
than two executive councillors and not more than six ministers. The appointment 
both of the councillors and ministers should be made by the Govern or- General at 
his own discretion, but we recommend that at least half the members of the Cabinet 
should be Indians. We would further provide that one councillor or minister should 
be a member of the Council of State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; and 
where they are not already members of the Legislature they should become such 
members ex-officio. Both "the members of Executive Council and ministers should 
have the right to address either chamber of the Legislature, but they should only 
have the right to vote in the chamber of which they are members. 

Legislative Assembly 

In an earlier part of this report we have referred to the desirability of enlarging 
the size of our Legislatures. We now propose that the Legislative Assembly should 
consist of BOO members. 

In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly we suggest that the Governor- 
General in Council should have the power to nominate ten experts to sit and speak 
in the Assembly, but without the right to vote. 

Composition of the Assembly 

We have found ourselves unable in the time at our disposal and in the absence 
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11? inv •'! Y I’lii'Tot''’ propnak .n W 3 have Teeeivel '“Jjhe ca?e of tae Pioviaces, 
wo?^'wi ill 'I' t.iil a sehe-no of distribution of seats. The general principle we i 


to 
have 

airitil 'h ■’•■■f . 0 * is to accord to each community or interest the same proportionate 
r. r f - 'ntitio 1 as it now enjoys, with additional weightage m the case . of some im- 
runt interests, iuelndinV Muslims. _ In _ order .to remove any mequalities .m 




'ifv ^ 1 


iiiinon w;ufli thi^ ^v^iera of distribarioa might produce, and also to provide 
for the in’ludoi of snuli oiHcuiIs as may be necessary, we recommend that the 
Gownmr-iJeiieral shouti be empowered to nominate twenty members in addition to 
the st*rm ministers and t-xamtive councillors We propose that remaining ^ u73 

should be tbrowu open to election and distributed in the following manner . 

Number of seats Allotted. 


Hindus 

Muslima 

|h*presaai Cia-^.^es 

fc^ikhs 

Europcwis 

Anglo-Indians 

Indian riiristians 

UndhbldiTS 

IruliuTi Gjinioeree 

Associated diarnbers of Commerce (European) 

I^kmr 

Women 

Burma 

North-West Frontier Province 
Whi 

Ajmer-Merwara 


104 

79 

i2 

6 

17 

3 

3 

10 

8 

3 

5 

5 
8 

6 
2 
2 


Total 


373 


Electorates 

in the cast"j of Europeans, to who.n we would concede separate electorates 
of th-4r own on account of the language difficulty already mentioned, we propose 
Ihul- the srats allotttKl to the other communities and to labour and women should 
be contested in joint elecrorates. In the case of the depressed classes, Sikhs, 
Anglo-fndkuai, India’i Christians, labour and women, we would, however, suggest 
ihiH should elwtioa by joint electorates present any insuperable difficulty, recourse 
iiiduid be had to indirect elections under such rules as may be framed by the 
(hoTfrument of fniiia. The constituencies for the landholders and Indian and 
EufoiKma Commerce will, of course, be special. 

The Council of State 

' With^the exception of an increase in its numbers we propose to make no change in 
TO «astltution of the Council of State. As regards its strength, we propose that it 
shcmid be inerea^kid from 60 to lOO, and that the seats be distributed amongst the 

interests in the same proportion in which they are now 
We also recommend that, the present proportion between the elected and 
mminMM should be maintained. 


India Office 

here some definite proposals to make in pursuance of the policy of 
power, wherever possible, from the Secretary of State to the Govern- 
“ We have had the advantage of hearing the opinions of high financial 
le qu^tion of the agency which can most conveniently be employ- 
"" of loans on behalf of the Government of India. We have come 
tl^re is much advantage to be derived from bringing the 
direct relations with the Irondon money market ; and we 
the mwer to raise loans should be vested in the Govern- 
_ — it TOould be left to it to employ such agency as may 
fa ^ iyg|we ^ mmng bans. _ ^ ^ ^ 

of the Services, it is clearly inconsistent 
gOTrasrnnaent that such recruitment should be 
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vested in any authority outside India. We therefore propose that recruitment for 
the Services should be in the hands either of the Government of India or of the 
provincial government as the case may be, and that the governments concerned should 
be free to choose their own agency for this purpose. 

A further question which we have considered is that of the appointment of 
representatives of India to international organisations, such as the League of 
Nations. Here again we consider that ali such appointments should be made by 
the Goverument of India and not by the Secretary of State. It would be natural 
if the Government of India were to employ the High Commissioner for India as 
their agent in the matters to which we have referred, but we would not limit their 
discretion and would leave it to them to decide upon the agency which they may 
desire to employ. 

The proposals which w'e have put forward will automatically involve further 
limitatiou of the powers of the Secretary of State. With the estabiishmeut of a 
unitary form of government and the transfer of ali subjects to a responsible ministry 
the rules under Section 19 A of the Government of India Act will restrict the 
Secretary of State’s powers of intervention over the whole provincial field. In th^ 
ease of the subjects transferred to responsible ministers in the Central Government 
we consider that the same rules should apply. Moreover, Ave contemplate that 
further conventions, of the nature of the Fiscal Conventions, will tend to become 
established. As the power .of the popular Assembly increases, the authority of 
the Secretary of State must wane. 

The Cou2^cil of India 

This brings us to the Secretary of State’s Council. On the question of the 
retention or abolition of the Secretary of States’ Council the opinion of the Committee 
is divided. To some of us it appears that the Council is not only unnecessary, 
but positively harmful ; that its existence results in delay ; unnecessary duplication 
of work ; and unwarranted interference with the Government of India, Others 
of us look upon it as affording both a piotection to Indian revenues against raids 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a guarantee to the Services, the removal 
of Avhich will act as a deterrent to recruitment for All-India Services. On a full 
consideration of the arguments for and against, however, we recommend that the 
Council^ of the Secretary of State be abolished. If, however, it is to be retained, 
we consider that it should be reconstituted in such a way that half of the mem- 
bers are Indians selected fron? the members of the Central Legislature. This wiU, 
at any rate, ensure that popular opinion will be adequately represented in the 
Council. ^ We further consider that so long as the Secretary of State is to discharge 
ms functions of superintendence and control over any subject not transferred in. the 
Government of India, he should be assisted by the appointment of two Indian 
Under Secretaries of State, of whom at least one should find a place in Parliament. 

Repeesentation of India in Paeliahent 

We also consider that so long as India does not attain dominion status it is 
necessary ^ that the Indian point of view should be represented in Parliament and 
that provision should be made for the representation of Indians in the British 
Parliament.^ We therefore recommend that means should be found and rules 
prescribed^ if necessary, for the election of such members. 

The Aemy in India 

Our discussion of the constitutional developments in India inevitably leads to 
the consideration of the future position of the Army. It has been urged that 
a country which claims responsible government should be able to defend itself 
agmnst foreign aggression and maintain internal order ; and India’s claim to 
self-government has been challenged on the ground of her dependence on Britain 
for her defence in the last resort. We would point out that this test has 
not been invariably applied in the case of other British Dominions to which 
r^ponsible government has been conceded. We are, however, prepared to answer 
that test ; but under conditions which must be fair and reasonable. To 
make India’s advancement to her political goal conditional on her abi- 

a to underlie her defence on the one hand and, on the other hand, to deny her 
opportunity to do so, or even question, as has been done in some quarters, the 
possibility of her even being able to do so at any time, we regard as inconsistent 
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mlik^ with reason and fair play. If^ therefore, the declared intention of Parliament 
%Q adfaiice ‘the progressive realisation of responsible government” in India holds 
good, as it most unquestionably does, farther opportunities should be given to her 
10 man the Indian portion of the Army by her own sons as a preliminary to taking 
ihe satire defence of the country into her own hands. We, therefore, recommend 
that concurrentiy with the establishment of responsible government, on the lines 
r«sx>mmended by us, a military college should immediately be established in India ; 
and that in other respects the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be 
canr^ out in the manner referred to in that Committee’s Report. 


ESTABLISHMEiiTT OF A SUPREME CoURT 

In die three great federations of British-speaking peoples, the United States of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia, a vSupreme 
Court forms an integral part of the constitution, and although the Indian Common- 
w^th which we hope to see established will be formed by a system of devolution 
powar from the Centre, and not by the federation of independent states or 
(vinw, the arguments in favour of establishing a Supreme Court for India are, 
111 our opinion, not less cogent Ithan in the cases referred to. A great deal of the 
ap^late work of the Privy Council would devolve upon the Supreme Court in 
ludk, to the great advantage of litigants both in time and money. The Supreme 
would decide disputes between one province and another, or between provinces 
and the Centre, and might be entrusted with authority to give rulings on interpre- 
m of the constitution. It need not oust the jurisdiction of the Privy Council. 
Ihe Canadian or Australian model provides precedents for regulating the relation- 
pd the Supreme Court and the Privy Council in London, 
we are convinced of the necessity for the establishment of a Supreme Court in 

rw *4- kf ^ constitution, and we recommend that a Supreme 

iJouit bns so estaohsheci. 


We axe 


No 



; or 


Ftopames’tax Rights 

js ^sential to embody in the Government of India 
aratiou of certm fimdamental rights. We propose, therefore, that a 
enacted to the following i j j 

of the Ring-Emperor shall by reason only of his religion nlaeo of 

of^ disabled from or prejudiced for 

rf riuted for any office or post paid out of public 
of ^pting freely profusion, trade or calling, or engaging in any 
or acquiring any right, title, or interest in any property ; or findffig 


uuc ur inierest in any pronertv • or finding 

lOKh, poWk ireUs and other places whatsoever so maintained -^nd Jfl 

disa&iity now in force arrnull and Vofd 

gf tlFeTStioS 

S £)JSMA2^DS 

« i»trodneed in ^ goverammt°set^n^n* changes which we wish to 

^ the forcing discussion of the detailed ^ j obscured 

bKm« ,fe consider to be India’s "n'e desire to state in explicit 

on the part of V Brifeh Parlkme^fw f?. ^ 

dM god at which it aims Wp / wt full dominion status for 

.skmld be taken toward^lie atSnmSf of i-H 

of a liberal measi^e of auwiomv and ^ by the confer- 

responsible to its leeisktiim fn by making the Govern- 

wedanaad Lmovisfon de^Qd recom- 

will enable the above k Government 

oommloiof, or Stte'S™ ““““V 

-j,..— s — GoTornment after years of ultimate 

««W «4 We »ak» no “ .^tation and bitterness to 
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plainest and most forcible manner, for we believe tliat this may be the last oppor- 
tunity that a British Government will ever have of rallying to its side all the saner 
and more responsible elements of Indian opinion, and of strengthening their hand 
against the^ forces of disorder. We cannot believe that the British Government 
will be so blind to the teaching of history that it will fail to take advantage of 
this opportunitv and by an act of farseeing and magnanimous statesmanship set 
the crown on tlie great* v;ork that Britain has done for' India, 


Summary of Recommendations 

The following summary of recommendations is appended to the report. 
This summary is intended only to be a concise indication of the proposals and it 
should be read with the paragraphs of the report, which are noted in the 
margin : — 

1. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and made into a new 
province, Para 39 (i). 

2. Burma should not be separated from India. Para 39 (2) 

3. Excepting law and order in Bengal the distinction between reserved and 
transferred subjects should be abolished and all subjects, save those specifically 
classified as central, should be provincial, Para. 41. 

4. _ The Cabinet should consist of eight ministers in Madras, six in the United 
Provinces, five in Bombay, Bengal, Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam and three in the Central Provinces, Para 42. 

5. There should be joint responsibility in the Cabinet, Para 43. 

6. The Governor should select the Chief Minister and appoint the other ministers 
on his recommendation, Para 44. 

7. The Chief Minister should preside at the meetings of Cabinet and save in 
respect of law and order in Bengal, should distribute the portfolios amongst the 
members of the Cabinet, Para 46 

8. Rules for the transaction of business of the local government should be pre- 
pared by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for his approval, Para 46. 

9. The Governor should not be a member of the Cabinet, Para 47. 

10. The portfolio of law and order in Bengal should be placed in charge of a 
member not necessarily an official appointed by the Governor ; such member will 
on appointment, become an ex-officio member of the Legislative Council, Para 49. 

11. Adequate notice should be given before any motion of want of confidence 
is introduced in the Legislative Council. No such motion should entail the resign- 
ation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the members present vote in favour of it, 
Para 50. 

12. The salaries of ministers and of the President of the Council should be fixed 
by an Act of the local legislature, Para 51. 

The Governor should exercise only the ordinary constitutional power of 
dismissing the Cabinet, Para 53. 

14. For the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity in a province the 
Governor should have extraordinary power to issue orders in the name of the govern- 
ment and, if necessary, to overrule his Cabinet, Para 53. 

15. It should be open to the Governor to direct or prohibit the transfer of any 
district magistrate or district superintendent of police to and from any district, Para 
5 3 * 

16. If the Governor differs from the Cabinet on any question affecting (a) the 
religion or the^ religious rites of any class of British subjects in British India ; (b) 
any central subject ; or (c)^ the interests of another province he should have the 

^wer to refer the question to the Governor-General whose decision shall be final 
rara 53. ’ 

17. The present electorate should be doubled immediately, Para 59. 

18. The legislative Councils should have the power to alter the franchise at 
the end of their second term ; provided that any change shall not be carried 
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into tifect unless it is passed at a special meeting of the Council and is supported 
by not less than two-thirds of the numbers present, Para oo. ^ r j , ^ 

19. Unless a more rapid advance is made earlier in the direction of adult suffrage 
om!-third of the population should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1941, two-thirds 

in 1951 and the whole in 1961. Para 60. ^ t , , , 

20. The question of further extension of the franchise in Burma should be left 
to the discretion of the local Legislative Council, Para 61. 

21. The Provincial Legislative Council should be enlarged, Para 61. 

22. The official bloc should be entirely eliminated, Para 65. 

23. The Governor should have the power to nominate to the Legislative Council 
for the purpose of particular bills not more than two experts Para 65. 

24. The nomination of non-officials should be entirely done away with, Para 66. 

25. Except in the case of Europeans in all provinces, Anglo-Indians and depressed 
cks^s in Madras, Karens and Indians in Burma, communal electorate should be 
abdished. Paras 8 83, 78, 84 and 8$. 

26. Seats should be reserved for other minorities in joint electorates. The 
memben of a community for whom seats are reserved should be free to contest other 
m&ts in general constituencies, Para 69, 

27. In provinces in which they are in a minority Muslims should be given the 
privilege of having seats reserved for them in joint electorates, either on a population 
basis or on their voting strength, whichever may be more favourable to them ; and 
ftirther they should be permitted to contest seats in general constituencies beyond 

number actually reserved for them, Para 72. 

28. Seats for Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab and for Sikhs in other provinces 
where their numerical strength entitles them to representation should be reserved 
in joint electorates on a population basis or their voting strength, whichever may be 
inore favourable to them, without prejudice to their right to contest other seats in 
con^tuencks, Para 73 and 74. 

29. In Bengal there should be no separate electorates for Hindus and Muslims 
no reservation of seats, but the two communities should vote in a joint electorate, 

Pam 73, 

30, Separate electorates should be formed for the depressed classes in Madras, 



^ ^ In the Bombay Presidency seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 

in ^nnt electorates on a population basis or their voting strength whichever is more 
Um&mhh to them without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in general 
«»istitiw»cks Para 89. 

In A^ani seats should be reserved in joint electorates for the backward 
md depres^d classes in the Surma valley and for the indigenous primitive races 
bacieward and depressed classes in the Assam valley. Para 79. 

^ In the remaining provinces seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 

I u electorates without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in general 

Para 79. 

InMadmsand Assam seats should be allotted to the backward classes, it 
cfl to the !<Kal ^ governments to form electorates, if possible, or otherwise to 
seats by nomination. Para 80. 

• -r , ihe United Provinces five seats should be reserved for the backward classes 
m jc^^eiwtm^tes. Para 80. 

and Orjs^ seats should be reserved for the aborigines and the back- 
tubes m joint electorates Para 80. 

Cbrktiaiis should have reserved seats in joint electorates, Para 81. 

continue to have separate electorates in all provinces, 

i^ovinces wh«e a mixed constituency of Europeans and 
be ft^ed, Para 82. ^ 


; the Central Provinces and partially in Madras, seats 
be reserved m joint electorates. Para 83 

--^Indians in the Burma Legislative Council should be 

f number should be increased in proportion 

iw^ip the Council. Para 85. f 
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41. The reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras and Mahrattas in 

Bombay should be abolished. Para 86. . n • <u * 1 

42. Seats should be allotted to commerce and industry in all provinces by special 

constituencies. Para 87. . , ^ . 

43. Seats should be given to the planters in Madras, Assam and Bihar and Urissa 

in special constituencies, Para 88. j j 

44. Seats should be assigned to the mining industry in Bihar and Orissa and 

the Central Provinces in special constituencies. Para 89. ^ ... 

45. Seats should be allotted to labour by reservation in general constituencies m 

Bombay and by separate electorates in other provinces. Qd. ^ ^ 

46. Seats should be reserved for land-holders in special constituencies, Para Qi- 

47. The representation of the Universities should be at the same strength as 
at present except that one mere seat should be allotted to the three universities of 
Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow, Para 92. 

48. The University franchise should be confined to members of the Senate or 
in the case of the Dacca University, the Court of the University, Para 92. 

49. In every province five per centum of the total seats in the Legislative Council 
should be reserved for women. Election should be by joint or separate electorates, 
but if this be found impracticable representation may be given to women by nomina- 
tion, Para 93. 

50. The term of the provincial legislatures should be extended to four years. 
Para 94, 

51. The legislative power in the provinces should be vested in the Governor and 
the Legislative Council, and in the case of the United Provinces also the Senate, 
Para 95. 

52. The local legislature should have the power to make laws for he peace and 
good government of the province in respect of all provincial subjects ; but it should 
not be empowered’ without the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council 
to repeal or alter as to the province any law relating to a provincial subject enacted 
by the Indian Legislature before the commencement of the new constitution, Para 95- 

53. No proposal for the appropriation of any provincial revenues or other moneys 
for any purpose should be made except on the recommendation of the Cabinet, 
Para 97. 

54. Without the previous sanction of the Cabinet it should not be lawful for 
any member of the local legislature to introduce any measure affecting the public 
revenues of the province or imposing any charge on those revenues. Para 97. 

55 - The power to assent to or withhold assent for any bills passed by the 
local legislature should vest in the Governor, Para 98. 

56. When the Central Government has been popularised in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee, the Governor-General in Council may be 
authorised to assent to bills reserved for his consideration and to disallow provincial 
legislation within twelve months from the date of its receipt by him. 

57. The Governor should have the power in cases of emergency to authorise 
such expenditure as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the province, 
Para 99. 

58. A second chamber in the provinces in unnecessary except in the United 
Provinces, where a second chamber should be created tentatively for a period of 
ten years, Para 104. 

59. The franchise for electors for the Senate in the United Provinces should be the 
same as the present franchise for the Council of State. The representatives of the 
depressed classes in the Senate should be elected by members of the provincial 
legislative council belonging to the depressed and backward classes, Para 105. 

60. Seats should be reserved for the Muslims in the Senate in a joint electorate 
on the basis of their ^ population or voting strength whichever is found to be more 
favourable to them without prejudice to tl.eir right to contest other seats, Para 105. 

61. In regard to legislation the Senate should have concurrent powers with the 
Legislative Council except that all mcney bills slculd le initialed in the Legislative 
Councils only, Para 105. 

^ 62. Budget and^ supplies should be voted by, and the ministry should be respon- 
sible to the Legislative Council only, Para 105. 
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6 ^, Difi'erences of opinion between the two chambers shouM be settled at a joint 
sitting of both chambers to be summoned by the Governor at his own instance or at 
the instance of either chamber, Para 105* 

64. Th^ existing classification of subjects into provincial and central should be 

re*examined by special committee, Para 106. ^ 1 • -l , 

6 *;. Until the Government of India is constituted ! on a popu ar basis by the 
transfer of departments to ministers all the revenues of a province should be the 
disposal of the local government The provincial government, however, should be 
subject to the obligation of paying to the government of India such contribution as 

may be fixed by an impartial tribunal, Para 107. _ . 

66, The powers now exercised by the provincial governments in respect of the 
High Courts should in future be exercised by the government of India, Para 108, 

67* The reservation under section loi of the Government of India Act of one 
third of the seats in the High Courts for members of the Indian Civil Service, should 

be abolished, Para 109. r , 

m. One third of the judges of the High Courts should be barristers of not less 

than ten years* standing and one third should be advocate or vakils who are not 
barristers. The Chief Justice of the High Court should in all cases be a barrister, 
Para 109. 

69. Except in Madras and Bombay the new provincial governments should be 
free to decide whether the All-India Services should be retained or^provincialised. 
Should the Governments decide to provincialise the Services in question due regard 
should be paid to the adequate representation therein of all communities, Para 113. 

70, In Bombay the remaining All-India Services should be provincialised. All 
the prospects that the present members of those Services now enjoy being reserved 
to them, Para 1 14. 

7t. In Madras the two Security Services should remain All-India Services as 
at l^resent, the remaining All-India Services being provincialised, Para 114.. 

73. No order affecting the emoluments or pensions, no order of formal censure and 
mo <^der on a memorial shall be passed to the disadvantage of any officer of an All- 
lodk or provincial Service without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 
Any ol^er belonging to an All-India Service or appointed by the Secretary of State 
wii he entitled to appeal to that authority against any such order, Para 1 15. 

73. ^ It should be opent to the governments of Madras and Bombay to equip and 
a local military force and a local militia, Para 116. 

The Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief should be entitled to inspect the 
my and pass orders for their efficiency and maintenance ; but they should 
entitled to direct the reduction of the force or any other step which will render 
<ce less efficient, Para ii6. 

75 » Immediate steps should be taken by the provincial governments fo effect the 
"*‘“**^011 executive from judicial functions, Para 117. 

Reforms should be introduced into the North-West Frontier Province on the 
Morley-Minto Reforms, Para 118. 

The mwer of superintendence and control of the Governor General in 
over the provincial governments should be exercised only for such purposes 
sp^ified and differences of opinion between the Governor General in 
liid a Ic^al Government as to the right of the former to intervene in 
aSatrs should be decided by a special tribunal, Para 119. 

Governor General may supersede a local government and carry on the 

inability to maintain law and order to the 
case of financial insolvency. But the Governor General may 
^^sssary to enforce the payment of any debt due by 

Genial should have the power to overrule a provincial govern- 
^ mamtammg peace and tranquillity, Para no. 

Secretary of State the Governor General 
a a provincial legislative council, Para 119, 
ral-jB-Council witii the approval of the Secretary of State 
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should have power to take any province under bis immediate authority and manage- 
ment. Para. 119 
The Central Government : — 

82. All subjects except the defence of India and its relations with foreign and 
Indian States should be transferred to the control of ministers responsible to the 
legislature, para, 123. 

53. Without the previous sanction of the Governor-General it shall not be com- 
petent to the Legislature to deal with any measure affecting : — 

(a) the public debt or public revenues of India or imposing any charge on the reve- 
nues of India ; or . 

(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of British subjects in 

India ; or 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty’s military, naval, or 
air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign princes or states ; or any 
measure — 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, which has 
not been declared to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Governor-General. 
Para 123. 

84. The Cabinet of the Governor-General should consist of not more than two 
executive councillors and not more than six ministers. Para 125. 

85. The appointment both of executive councillors and ministers should be made 
by the Governor-General at bis own discretion, Para 125 

86. Half the members of the Cabinet of the Governor-General should be Indians, 
Para, 125. 

87. One executive councillor or minister should be a member of the Council of 
State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; and where they are not already mem- 
bers of the Legislature they should become such members ex-of 5 cio. Para 125. 

88. Both the members of the Executive Council and ministers should have the 
right to address either chamber of the Legislature but they should only have the 
right to vote in the chamber of which they are members, Para 125. 

8g. The Legislative Assembly should consist of 300 members, Paras 126 and 128. 

90. In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly the Governor-General in 
Council shall have the power to nominate ten experts, Para 127. 

91. Europeans should be returned by separate electorates, Para 129. 

93. The representatives of all other communities and of labour and women 
should be returned by joint electorates, Para 129. 

93. In the case of the Depressed Classes, Sikhs Anglo-Indians, Christians, labour 
and women, should election by joint electorares present any insuperable difficulty 
recourse should be had to indirect elections, Para 129. 

94. Landholders and Indian and European commerce should have special consti- 
tuencies, Para 129. 

95. The President of the Legislative Assembly should be elected by the Assembly 
from amongst its own members, Para 130. 

96. The term of the Assembly should be extended to five years, Para 130. 

97. The strength of the Council of State should be increased from sixty to one 
hundred, Para 13 1. 

98. Seats in the Council of State should be distributed amongst the various com- 
munities and interests in the same proportion in which they are now held. The pre- 
sent proportion between the elected and nominated seats should be maintained, 
Para. 131. 

2he Secretary of State and the hidia Offtoe : — 

99. The power to raise loans should be vested in the Government of India and it 
should be left to that Government to employ such agency as may seem desirable for 
this purpose, Para 133. 

100. The recruitment for the services should be in the hands of the Government 
of India or of the provincial governments, as the case may be, Para 133. 

101. The appointment of representatives to international organisations such as 
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the League of Nations, should be aiade by the Government of India and not by the 
Secretary of State, Para 133. 

102. With the transfer of all subjects to a responsible ministry in the provinces 
the rules under Section 19A of the Government of India Act, restricting the Secretary 
of State’s power of intervention, should be extended to the whole provincial field, 
Para 134. 

103. In the case of subjects transferred to responsible ministers in the Central 
Government the above rule should apply, Para 134. 

104. The Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. If, however, it is 
retained it would be reconstituted in such a way that half the members are Indians 
elected from the members of the Central Legislature, Para 1*5. 

105. So long as the Secretary is to discharge his functions of superintendence and 
control over any subject not transferred to the Government of India he should be 
assisted by the appointment of two Indian Under-Secretaries of State of whom at 
least one should find a place in Parliament, Para 135. 

106. So long as India does not obtain Dominion Status the Indian point of view 
should be represented in Parliament. Provision should accordingly be made for the 
representation of Indians in the British Parliament, Para 136. 

Uiscellamous : — 

ioy. A military college should immediately be established in India and in other 
respects the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be carried out, Para 137 

108. A Supreme Court should be established in India, Para 138. 

109. A declaration of certain fundamental rights should be embodied in the 
Government of India Act, Para 139. 

no. Provision should be made in the Government of India Act which would 
enable full Dominion Status to be attained without the necessity for further inquiries 
by statutory commissions or other agency, Para 140. 


Minutes of Dissents. 

A careful perusal of the minutes of dissent and explanatory memoranda attached 
tq the report reveals the fact that several attempts at compromise were made on 

points, mostly in vain, more especially on the question of separate electorates 
^ Muslims. 

Ba^ffkm'au Kair, Baja Nawab AH and Sardar Shivdev Singh^ who took their 
nncompromisingly for the abolition of separate communal electorates, pointed 
communalism. had infected national life and that one Chief Justice exclaim- 
the Committee with a gesture of despair that he and his colleagues had 
^^^didates for appointment on the communal basis at the instance 
Hampers of Go^rnment who owed their position to communal electorates, 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi cut at the root of the 
Government. There was no spontaneous demand for separate 
a# ^^slims even in 1907, but it was put forward by them 

official whose name is well-known. 

tW^nnfr 1 colleagucs also urged that the military budget should 

Assembly and it should be cut down to one-third of the 
* KirrT the army was kept for the maintenance of internal 

©defence c^the frontier and one- third as covering the troops. 

Hindu. 
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strongly for the separation of Burma and he said that 
the Burma Government. The Burmans feel, said 
^ tb,p fnH ^t)thing in common with the Indian and argues 

^tid military relations between India and 
c' s-uthoritatlve tribunal presided over by a 
. Arthur was for law' and order in the provinces 
non^-offeiial not necessarily elected, but as for 




MINUtES OF DISSENT 

Madras this portfolio could be in the hands of the Chief Minister, for in this province 
evidence did not disclose the same uneasiness regarding the transfer of these sub- 
jects. Sir Arthur was strongly for the maintenance of the All-India services throughout 
India recruited as at present and held that to tamper with the present arrangement 
would prove to be a calamity. He was for separate communal representation and 
against the doubling of the present franchise. He recommended the starting of 
public schools as, in his opinion, the establishment of a dominion army was a lengthy 
process. Finally, he wanted statutory safeguards against discriminatory legislation. 

Raja Nawab Ali was for reforms for the Frontier on the same lines as for the rest 
of British India and objected to the reservation of law and order in Bengal. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali KJian and Dr. A. Sukraicardij used very strong language against 
the attitude and activities of the Hindu Sabha and revealed the differences experienced 
in the committee on the communal question by observing that throughout the 
discussions one thing that came out most prominently was that Moslem rights and 
interests were treated with the utmost contempt and injustice. No canons of 
democracy would condone the crime of reducing the majority into a minority, but this 
had actually been done by the ruthless spirit of Hindu nationalism. 

After pointing out how both these members and Sir Arthur Froom were outvoted 
by the casting vote of Sir Sankaran Nair and with the help of Sir H. S. Gour and Mr. 
Shivdev, the authors of these minutes of dissent remarked that the manifestation of this 
malevolent spirit was but a symptom of what might happen if the safeguards provided 
for the minorities were abolished. In equally strong terms did they urge for a statutory 
Muslim representation in the Cabinet and observed finally that until Hindus and 
Muslims composed their difference the neutral British element must remain to deal 
out equal justice to all. 

Sir Hari Slurjii Gour occupied 1 50 pages of the document, traversing the entire 
ground of reforms and finally emphasising his objection to the separation of Sind, 
the retention of an All-India service in the Madras Presidency, the establishment of 
a Second Chamber in U. P. and the reservatio n of law and order in Bengal He 
vigorously pleaded for the establishment of a Privy Council (besides the Supreme 
Court) for it would, in his opinion, with one strike, settle the vexed question of rela- 
tionship between the British India and the Indian States. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchandy in a separate report, while agreeing largely with the 
recommendations of the main Committee, made certain changes which, in his own 
words, were directed towards the establishment of full responsibility and autonomy 
in each province, but providing for the stability and progressiveness of the 
Provincial Governments by freeing the judiciary from any shadow of political control 
by ensuring the direction of the police without a communal or particularist bias 
and by the strengthening of the administration by the assistance of the element of 
all India services which would secure the recuitment of the best men, 

Mr. M. C. Rajah also appended a note on the depressed classes. 




1[ht report of the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission which 
was appointed to make enquiries into the growth of education in British India, was 
issued on the 18th October 1929. The committee was composed of the following* 
members : — 

Sir Philip Hartog, Kt. C. L E. (Member of the Public Service Commission,) 
Chairman ; 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Bart, K. C. B. (formerly Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Education, Eng.) 

SirSaiyid Sultan Ahmed, Kt. (Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University.) 

Sir George Anderson. Kt. C. L E., (Director of Public Instruction, Punjab) : 

Raja Narendra Nath (Member of the Legislative Council of the Punjab) ; 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi (Deputy President of the Madras Legislative Council). 

The Committee's review of the growth of education reveals many points of 
fundamental interest for the political future of India. 

The largely increased enrolment in primary schools, says the Report, indicates 
that the old time apathy of the masses is breaking down. There has been a social 
and political awakening of the women of India and an expressed demand on their, 
behalf for education and social reform. There has been rapid progress in the 
numbers of Mohammedans receiving instruction. Efforts have been Jmade to 
improve the condition of the depressed classes and those classes are beginning to 
respond to that effort and to assert their right to education. 

On all sides there has been a desire on the part of leaders of public opinion to 
understand and to grapple with the complex and difficult problems of education ; 
aim large additional expenditure has been proposed by Education Ministers and 

wlhngly voted by the Legislative Councils. That is the one side of the picture, but 
there IS another. 


Ineffective System 

whole educational system there is waste and ineffectiveness. In 

♦/V system, which should be designed to produce literacy and the capacity 

rf ^ intelligent vote, the waste is appalling. The vast increase in 

s cm-iii schools produces no commensurate increase in literacy, for only 

tl^ Stage reach Class IV, in which 

tiK attainment literacy may be expected. 

and number of primary schools 

actE^^ks<i hv expenditure, the number of pupils who reached Class IV was 

mnemLired years previously. It is to be 

vmiacular literatntv^a^ the present conditions of rural life, and with the lack of suitable 

little chance of attaining literacy after leaving 
Sfty ^ ^^^te are many chances of relapse into 

edi^tion^Ld^ serious than in the case of boys, 

hv the effort marl be^ween women and men so far from 

increasing. The disparity between the 
parts ot the country and the poorer parts also tends to increase. 


Advance of Secondary Education 

there has been an advance in some 
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ife general activities of schoo 

^ of organization. 

dominated by the ideal tha 
0 f should prepare himself for the university 

^ university examrna 
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vocational and industrial training have little contact with the educational system 
and are therefore largely infructuous. 

Object of a University Misunderstood 

Many of the university and colleges show marked improvements in their methods 
of teaching and in the amount of original work which they have produced and m 
some of them there is undoubtedly a better training for corpoiate life than formerly 
But the theory that a university exist mainly, if not solely, to pass students through 
examination still finds too large acceptance in India ; and we wish that there were 
more signs that the universities regarded the training of broad-minded, tolerant and 
self-reliant citizens as one of their primary functions. They have been hampered 
in their work by being overcrowded with students who are not fitted by capacity for 
university education and of whom many would be far more likely, to succeed m 
other careers. 

We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly voted for^education 
by the legislatures of India but the improvement and expansion of education do not 
depend merely on money. Money is no doubt essential, but even more essential is 
a well-directed policy carried out by effective and competent agencies determined to 
eliminate waste of all kinds. At almost every point that organization needs re- 
consideration and strengthening ; and the relations of the bodies responsible for the 
organization of education need readjustment. 

Position of The Govt, of India 

We are of opinion that the divorce of the Government of India from education 
has been unfortunate ; and holding as we do that education is essentially a national 
service we are of opinion that steps should be taken to consider anew the relation of 
the Central Government with this subject. 

We have suggested that the Government of India should serve as a centre of 
educational information for the whole of India and as a means of co-ordinating the 
educational exoerience of the different provinces. But we regard the duties of the 
Central Government as going beyond that. We cannot accept the view that it should 
be entirely relieved of all responsibility for the attainment of universal primary 
education. It may be that some of the provinces in spite of all efforts will be unable 
to provide the funds necessary for that purpose, and the Government of India should 
therefore be constitutionally enabled to make good such financial deficiencies in the 
interests of India as a whole. 


Position of Ministers 

We have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the reponsibilitiw of Ministers 
in the provinces should be reduced. On the contrary, we are of opinion that they 
have been reduced too much already by <i devolution on local bodies which has taken 
the control of primary education to a large extent out of their hands, with unfortunate 
results. The relations between Provincial Governments and local bodies demand 
further consideration and adjustment. 

The formation of an educated electorate is a matter for the nation. Under recent 
legislation, powers have been devolved on local bodies in such a way that ^ the 
Ministers responsible to the legislaturers have no effective control of the expenditure 
of money voted for mass education ; and in some cases, owing to inadequate inspec- 
tion, they have little information as to the results of that expenditure. 

It is clear that the new factor of Ministerial responsibility has not been taken 

sufficiently into account. 

The Directors of Public Instruction have been loyal and enthusiasdc fcmt they are 
grappling with immense responsibilities without sufficient support. The headquarter 
staffs of provinces should be largely increased so that important schemes of develop- 
ment may be considered with greater care and the ordinary work of education 
supervised more effectively. An increase in the inspecting staffs should lead to 
economy and not to extravagance. The reconstitution of the provincial educatioml 
services can suffer no further delay. 
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Education of Girls 

Despite tte -growing increase in girls’ education, the measures taken to promote 
it have ^en inadequate. The education of the girl is the education of the mother,; 
The school-education of each additional girl counts more towards the_ future than the 
sdiool-education of an additional boy. We are definitely of opinion that, m _ the. 

interests of the advance of Indian education as a whole priority should now be given 
to the claims of girls’ education in every scheme of expansion. 

India has reached a critical stage in the development of her education, and the- 
decisions to he made are of vital importance. It will be for those in authority to 
consider what shall be the next step. If we have taken a_ broad view of our reference, 
^ ^ in the hope that our suggestions may be of some assistance to these responsible 
ioar great task that lies before them. 


Growth of Education 

Chapter III of the report gives important statistical data relating to the growth 
of csdncation and of educational expenditure during the years 19^7 I927* 

It is a feir inference from the figures, says the report, that the country is now 
l^pared to an increasing extent to make sacrifice for the cause of education. 

Education has come to be regarded generally as a matter of primary national 
impcMtance, an indispensable agency in the difficult task of ‘nation building/ The 
attention given to it by legislative councils is both a symptom and evidence of this 
rwx)gnltion. The transfer of the Department of Education to popular control, as 
represented by a Minister, has both increased the public interest in it and made 
ii»ofe sensitive to the currents of public needs and public opinion. 

.iloc is k only the authorities and the well-to-do classes that have welcomed and 
^ccx^aged the spread of education. Communities which had for long been 
edtotiomtly bac^ard, like the Mohammedan community have awakened to the 
po^hilides of education for their children. The movement has spread 
classes and even to the tribal aborigines and has stirred a much 
pr^orton of the people than before to demand education as a right. 


Provincial Measures. 

fejifeapy provinces comprehensive measures of reform, whether by way of legisla- 
“ itfeerwise are under consideration, and steps have been taken to deal with 
atisfectory futures of the system. New agencies of local or institutional 
have l^en established. A new type of university organisation has been 
; Mlities for professional and technical training have been extended and 
varied ; the methods of training teachers have in some provinces been 
and mawie more^ effective j the pay and conditions of service of teachers 
tm^TOved ; ctMcnla have been recast and widened ; and unrecognised 
drawn into the public system. 

field of education in India have admirable material to deal with j 
the Inffian girl are not lacking in innate intelligence and ia 
that training of body, mind and character which a well- planned 
can give. 

University Education. 

and ccdfeges of India are at the present moment turning out; 
cannot find employment is well-known. r 

that one of the main attractions of the universities anc|; 
^te.for academic studies and insufficient qualifica-i' 
the insistance on a university degree by a Governmeit^ 
passpM to setvice^ If Government were to abandon thatj- 
kt which it is not really needed, the pressure on 
probably be lessened. We suggest that for many 
nt ea^amations comparable to the examinations 
lOvBi^and. and sj^cially designed for the purpo?.ej 
l the - r^ukement that candidates for thes^? 

ee. T3be*£pptiitments that.we have ^*' 
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mind are purely clerical appointments and not appointments to the higher services 
for which the number of candidates is relatively small and which do not materially 
affect the numbers in the universities. . . • u 

The universities are overcrowded with men who are not profiting either intellec- 
tually or materially by their university training. To many hundreds the y^ts of 
training mean a waste of money and of precious years of youth ; nor is it only private 
money which is wasted. Each student in a university or college costs m every 
country far more than his fees, sometimes five or six times as much, and this money 
in India comes in part from the public purse. If these students who now go to a 
university or a college without being really fitted for higher work were diverted in 
large numbers at an earlier stage to careers better suited to their capacity, money 
would be set free for more profitable educational uses, and the training of the 
best men could be appreciably improved The overcrowding of univers’ties and 
colleges by men of whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the quality 
of university education. 

The extension of technical training, which is far more expensive than literary 
training, has been widely advocated. We fully sympathise with the desire to d^elop 
technical training though we feel bound to point out that the training of technical 
experts only creates more unemployed, unless there are industries to absorb thern. 
A few universities have opened their own Employment Bureaus, an example whicn 
deserves to be more widely followed. 


Girls* Education 

Coming to the girls* education the report says. — 

Our survey of the figures relating to the girls’ education has been somewhat 
depressing. But there are many features in the general picture to give encouragement 
for the future. 

There are many admirable iostitutions for the education of girls ^ scattered over 
British India, and there are signs of a general awakening to which the women 
themselves are contributing in no small measure. Almost everywhere there are 
hopeful signs and good promise for future progress. There has been a keen desire 
for education and knowledge on the part of the women, even in the provinces^ where 
‘purdah* is most strong. As a result women belonging to all communities are 
realising not only the immediate need for eradication of well-recognised social evils 
but also the urgent desirability of educating their daughters, not necessarily for 
employment or high ' scholarship, but at least to be more efficient as wives and 
educated mothers im their own homes. 

The attitude of the public and parents in regard to early marriage^ has consider- 
ably changed in recent years and the age of marriage is gradually rising. Moreover, 
legislation with a view to raise the age of marriage is under consideration. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the work of the Indian Women’s 
University at Poona and its associated institutions. Excellent work is being done 
by such organisations as the Seva Sadan at Bombay, Poona and Madras an 
association comrolling large numbers of night schools, adult classes, home c^^s 
and domestic arts classes for women. In Bengal, the Punjab and other provirk^es, 
there are many private and unrecognised associations conducting adult clas^ fa* 
women, maintaining widows* homes and doing social work amongst the poorer 
classes of the community. ^ ^ , 

Of late women’s activities have spread in the educational, social, econofoiKal 
and political spheres of life, and as a result of this there have been start^ in many 
provinces associations, clubs, homes for adult women’s education, social service 
centre, health and welfare associations and rescue holmes mainly through the initia- 
tive and organising efforts of public-spirited women. 

Ail these activities have necessarily infused a new spirit among educated wosmen 
and have widened their out-look. The new movement has received fresh impetus 
from the All-India Conferences of W^omen, which have now become annual functions 
and which are attended by large numbers of women delegates from every province. The 
delegates on their return to their provinces are keeping alive the interest of woffl^ 
in their educational needs by the holding of meetings and by explaining the 
objects of the All-India Conference^ A resnlt, therefore, of these 
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t^&.t stn extensive props^3.xid<* on educ&tionnl nnd social reform mstters hs-s been 
carried on in most provinces by local organisations. j . • 

There are indications that the Indian women^s demands and aspirations to parti- 

cii^te in the wider social and public activities of the country are ever where receiving 
consideration and the rare opportunities which have been given so far to women on 
i^Mative b^ies and local bodies have been used alread y to assist in the removal of 

social evils. 

Position in Bengal 


Analysing the position of the different provinces the report says *.~— 

In ^gal, except in the big towns, the position is extremely depressing. An over- 
whelming majority of girls leave school after the first year and soon relapse into igno- 
laiwe. In spite of the very large number of girls* schools only 17 per cent of the 
^rls in Class I reach even Class II. The girls* primary schools are mainly staffed by 
«n and co-education has been so little resorted to that only 14 per cent of the girls 
n®far instruction in institutions are reading in boys* schools. 

in the high and university stages the Hindus have made some progress, but among 
Httemmedans, who form the majority of the population, the higher education of 
has scarcely begun 





Moslem Education 

On the question of the provision for religious instruction in schools and reservation 
or provision for segregate schools for Muhammadans the report says : — It 
&at if the system of primary education is to be rescued from the waste 
Wfetiveness which afilict it, a great effort has to be made and the system of 
Mihools l^s to be reorganised. For that purpose it is of the first importance 
whether the relatively ineffective and expensive plan of maintaining segre- 
ijr Mahomedans shall be continued, or whether arrangements for pro- 
with opportunities for religious instruction and observance in the 
shall be adopted. There can be no doubt that if in prorvinces where 
progress of the Mahomedan community is impeded by leligious diffi- 
Ermngements for religious instruction can be made as wil induce that 
send its children to ordinary schools, the public system will gain both 
and efetency and much will be done to free the community from the 
d reproach of educational backwardness. 

of the kind that we suggest would obviously be facilitated by an 
" nuinber of qualified Mahomedan teachers in the ordinary schools and 

in schools and colleges where boarding accom- 

f say that where the path of educational progress of other commu- 
a ^ajilar degree by difficulties connected with religious instruction 
^ those made for Mahomedans should be conceded to those 

of the general arguments against a policy of “reser- 
ih faEvoUr of particular communities or groups or sections of 
that speciaf r^ervationsor preferences inside a public system 
bcHEumtinity require justification. A fair field and no 
tdy assent Yet in India no one now disputes 
w , -t , t classes are to be enabled to start fair, some- 

oe for th^^and to this extent they are treated as favoured 
efficient system is the best* appears to be a self- 

IS not an absolute kit a relative term ; it denotes the 
an m^itunon or a system achieves its aim, and the degree 

amount of effort or 
: S ' eftoency of a single school may, perhaps, be 

r^trkited aim, but the efficiency of a public 
to a very^ broad aim. In India, if 
of nation-building will find ready 
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now and possibly for some time to come, to enable the Mahomedan community, to 
take its full share in the life and in the advance of the nation, this would not, in our 
opinion, be inconsistent either with sound democratic or sound educational principles. 
We wish we could say that no reservations are necessary and we should certainly wish 
that they should be as small as possible. As complications of an educational system 
they are undesirable in themselves but since in our belief they represent a necessary 
alternative to leaving the Mahomedan community in its present backward state, and 
leaving it to take the poor chances afforded by a system of segregate institutions, 
we have no hesitation in embracing that alternative as justifiable on broad grounds 
of national policy. 

We suggest, therefore, that provincial Governments should carefully consider the 
question of reservation of a suitable number of places for Mabomedans in those 
publicly managed institutions in which it is not possible at present to admit all 
applicants. If and when they can be enlarged, to that extent the necessity for 
reservations will disappear. 

The particular form and degree of reservations made in favour of Mabomedans 
will differ in different provinces and in some provinces they will no doubt be slight. 

We are of opinion that if a reconstruction of the educational system is carried 
out in certain provinces by a well-arra nged and equitable distribution of schools and 
by a development of vernacular schoo Is, the need for ‘reservation’ will be much 
less than would appear at present to be necessary. But in any case, during this 
period of reconstruction, and until Mabomedans have recovered lost ground, reserva- 
tion will probably be necessary in some provinces. It is significant that in the 
Punjab, while the number of Mahomedan pupils rose from 159,791 in 1917 to 545,831 
it was not found necessary to have any ‘reservations’ in any school. 

We would again add, as we did when dealing with the question of religious 
instruction, that if in the case of other communities the same necessity is found to 
exist for making special arrangements, whether by way of reservation of places 
or otherwise to secure or encourage their educational advace as has been found to 
exist in the case of Mabomedans, similar concessions should be made to those 
communities. 

Depressed Classes 

Coming to the education of the Depressed Clashes the Committee says : — 

Two policies have been suggested for meeting the educational needs of the 
depressed classes. In the view of many of our witnesses their interests can best be 
safeguarded by a policy of extending the system of segregate schools and of providing 
separate supervising staffs for these schools. The other policy is to admit the 
children of the depressed classes on equal terms into the ordinary schools. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the policy of the ‘mixed school’ is the' right 
one. The system of segregate schools tends necessarily to emphasise rather than 
to reduce the differences between the depressed classes and the other Hindu castes. 

We are aware that it may still be necessary in a few places particularly in those 
places where a great majority of the local population belong to the depressed classes 
to provide schools for them ; but such schools should be regarded as ordinary 
public schools and not as segregate institutions. In our opinion, the more the 
special schools tend to become mixed scho ds the better it will be for all sections 
of the people. 

There is a further reason why we consider it essential that the orders of the 
Provincial Governments in regard to the free admission of depressed cla^ pupils 
into^ the ordinary schools should be enforced immediately and rigorously-^ .Our 
Revi^ has shown not only that ^compulsion has been introduced already* in a 
considerable number of areas, but that many schemes for compulsion are likely to be 
adopted during the next few years. If under schemes for compulsion separate 
schools have to be provided for the depressed classes in many areas the cost of the 
schemes will be very largely and unnecessarily increased. The figure for the 
enrolment of depressed class pupils in the ordinary schools during the last five years* 
have shown the extent to which prejudice is dying out and when compulsion is intro- 
duced on a large scale it will, we hope, be only a matter of time before all classes of 
the community become acci^omed to new and more wholesome conditions 
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^ ^ to point out iii conclusion that it will not be sufficient for Government 
o iwist on the admission of the children of the depressed classes to the 
mhods. It will be necessary to see that the regulations are carried out in 
t as well as in the letter, and that the children are treated on equal terms 
mptcts with the children of other communities. 

European Education 

to the education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians the report says * 

new of the numerous representations which have been made tous/itwill 
renicm bwfly to ^mraarise the results of our survey of European schools 

J to imkt Euro^an education a central and non- votable subiect is 

be prejudicial to the interests of the community. 
mtf and co-ordmation are needed, a representative central body, possiblv 
- j ^ mmol and conduct examinations, might be established without 
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(Qualified men and women competent to hold the higher posts in the Department, 
has become totally inadequate in every province. Since 1914* been almost 

imposible to recruit highly qualified Indians, since the only ordinary appointments 
normally open to such persons were posts on Rs. 2^0 at the bottom of the scale^ in 
the present Provincial Educational Services. Such appointments were not attractive 
to men with European qualifications who could secure better prospects in several 
other departments. ^ ^ _ ... 

**We have been informed that the delay in constituting a new Provincial Service 
to take the place of the Indian Educational Service has been due to a numl^r of 
reasons. “In the first place, theproposals regarding the reorganisations in the provinces 
had to be scrutinised by the Secretary of State in order that he might safeguard the 
existing rights, interests and prospects of the remaining members of the Indian 
Educational Service, and accord sanction to the creation of new posts carrying pay 
over a fixed maximum. 

“In the second place, although the provincial Governments were at full liberty 
to reorganise the provirfcial services as they thought fit, subject to the limitations 
already mentioned, the Government of India considered^ it advisable to attempt to 
secure some degree of uniformity in the pay and conditions of service between the 
several provinces. . . ' 

“We understand also that in some provinces the proposed reorganisatian has been 
postponed from year to year on financial grounds. 

It is essential that some finality should soon be reached in these deliberations, ■ ^ 

“We are of the opinion that the conditions of service in the reorganised Provincial 
Services should be such as to attract Indian candidates with high European or other 
qualifications, and that arrangements should be made, whenever necessary, to recruit 
Europeans, on special contracts, to posts outside the ordinary cadres. Without “ 
such men and women, the best interests of Indian education must inevitably suffer. 

“Blit, we fear that, even if satisfactory conditions of service are arranged, there 
may still be great difficulty in finding satisfactory recruits, mainly on two grounds i 

(a) The reservation of certain posts for the remaining members of the Indian 
Educational Service. 

(b) The doubtful validity of contracts made by Government with per^ns whose . 

salaries are votable.” • . . .. » ■ ■ ’ 

“With regard to -the recruitment of Europeans, on special contracts, doubts have - 
been expressed as to whether a contract entered into by a local Government wifi hold 
good if the Legislature refuses to vote the pay of the officer concerned, and in one 
province we were informed in evidence that legal opinion had pronounced si^h 
contracts as invalid. ■ ■ * ' . . - '' * ; 

“We ' understand that' these doubts have already hindered recruitment, and ^ “ 
think that it is necessary to make such arrangements as will place the i^ruitme^ ' of 
Europeans on an unassailable basis* When local Governments require the service of 
a Epropean for sspecial purposes, such as the teaching of English or technical: subjects, ”• 
a special Contract, with adequate safeguards, will be necessary, since the* pay* 
prospects of the new Provincial Services are unlikely to attract the tighf. ^ . 
European recruit. - . . J v . -- ■ 

Discussing’ the subject of the ■ financing of education the ^ » 

calculatidhs have been made in several provinces of, the uldmale. recanjixig jcpst.;of - 
Universal compulsory primary education and from* these it app^r^ t^iat ^the %>ta|,/ j, 
estim’atb of ip:*5 croares recurnng wa^’not h>.Be lexceed^ 

be rbduced^ In addition to that expenditure tfero ’ 

expenditure^ on buildings and equipment , . r.‘ • ’''’/'‘I* 

“Stlrtlfo. total sutn to be i^e<S^^rhe Gommiftce add, ^ % not 
and^th'i.VeH-devised programme, spread ov^ a period pl y dars, the goal 
univer^ cdmpulsidn should be within the r^ch of at least ,the W;€!althier ' 

of British India.” ^ ^ ■ ' ^ 


* * 


i 1 

* i 


* 
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Rafa Narmdranaihj one of the members, appends a dissenting minute to the report 
He objects to the proposal of the Committee for reservation of ^ seats in schoi^^ for 
Mahomedans and other classes and to the suggestion for introducing rehglous 
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education in public schools for classes desiring them, as in his opinion, “reservations 
orKe created tend to become ^rmanent and can be removed only by the intervention 
of a third party/' If the special arrangements suggested for Muslims are extended 
to other communities, as in equity they must be extended, he says much confusion 
T»ill be the result. 

Dr. Muthulal’shmi Reddi appends a note to the report on women's education. 

^ Sir Amherst Selby Begge 'in his note has concurred generally in the 
views expressed in regard to the growth of education in British India but he has desired 
to make some reservations in respect of Chapter V. which in his opinion does not 
adequately represent serious defects of Secondary Education and Chapter VII which 
s^ms to him to advocate more rapid and extensive expansion of female education 
than IS wise or practicable. 


The U. P. Simon Committee Report 

Provinces Simon Committee, wMch was circulated to 

Septemler 1929 is a document of 
^ which 124 pages constitute the report proper and 127 pages of 
^ note by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. Mr. J. P. Srivastava, 

to ‘‘■f regarding Dr. Khan’s note to enable 

»ef perspective. { for the personnel of the Committee 

Khau’s note being only an explanatory one with 
r^arding the retention of the Indian Civil and Police 

report, however, is the proviso of the 
■0 far as it k inAAnoio^^^-it! Singh, who agrees to the report except 

COaferoice at statement of the Ministry made before the Joint 

__^UMJiCTWice at Lucknow. It is nowhere mentioned what evidence the Ministers 

into three parts. Part I reviews the working of 
Nmerous defects in the working of dyarchy 

syS M ‘’““’'I examined a little* closely, the 

14*0 rfvf 4-1. would uppcar to bo £i contradiction in tpr]Ti«? miip 

K M ^sSl SS Tfh eLmined. 

at .present enfranchised, 

swsteMive dectioD. Th^oommittS^stmnaf®*^*°v CTeater interest 

icks. It also discnssAB^in W® size of the 

" - we l *^1 attitude of the Councif towards the 

oni^k Apartments and finds that its attitude has been 


rawiely, 5 

m 


tei^cioM r^xatro of*^n°rol*°&oi:^tS.’ °0““ittee thinks that ther 
^-govern mast is by no means bolds tha 

** of the central auftority. “ effective survey, occasiona 

cm^waome an^ iLs ^e *^y/tchy is unworkable 

Bi»e years and there seems to hp nn brat of this awkward systen 

^Tbe province made lie ^"'^dled with i, 

to « furtte substantial instdmmt jSS and established itf 

There is a marked awakentog in the has shown inoreasec 

A^^ente under succe^ve Mmiste^^ reserved anc 



^ toaatry duSilte niM vmn/ Thr** Po^itinal (inStions preval in 

IWoxms the province has shown itse°' 


^ ^^nn*F tei^n grant of provincia 

toga ^ ooamunal lines is due v^^^ tT le^ feSt ^fftn Ih 
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expected Reforms each community is out to get for itself the most it can. The 
minority community probably thinks that now is me chance to drive hard ^ the b^- 
gain, because it knows that constitutional problems cannot be solved without its 
co-operation. The committee recommends the following safeguards for the Muslims : — 
They should have 30 per cent, representation in the Legislature according to the 
1916 Pact, also a due share of the nominations that are in the Governor’s unfettered 
prerogative. With regard to separate electorates the committee thinks that as long 
as the present estrangement between the two communities exists, they seem to be an 
unavoidable necessity. Their recommendation is that separate electorate be allow'ed 
for the present but it should be open for the minority community to decide at any 
time in favour of joint electorates. This amendment may be effected by the provin- 
cial Council provided that three-fourths of the members of the minority community 
in the Council agree. The Muslims should have adequate representation on all local 
autonomous bodies. Guarantees may be given for the protection and promotion of 
the Urdu language, Muslim education and culture, etc. Regarding representation in 
the services the committee realizes the impracticability of a definite communal pro- 
portion in all services, but recommends that as far as possible one- third of the 
appointments should go to the Muslims. While realizing the difficulty of working 
the provision the committee recommends that the old demand of the Muslims for a 
provision that a Bill or a resolution objected to by three-fourths of the members of a 
community should be disallowed, may further be investigated. 

Similar, though far less comprehensive, safeguards are recommended for the de- 
pressed and backward classes and Anglo-Indians. A notable recommendation is that 
the appointments at present held by the Anglo-Indians in Railways, Customs, Posts 
and Telegraphs and I. M. D. services ana the educational grants of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans be maintained, 


Recommendations. 

Part III embodies the recommendations of the committee, the chief of which are 
as follows 

Retention of the Governor’s present emergency _ powers excepting ^ the 
powers of certification of Bills ; a Cabinet of six joint Ministers, the Chief ^ Minister 
selected by the Governor and. the others on the advice of the Chief Minister ; the 
Ministry to be removable by an absolute majority except in budget sessions ; a 
bi-cameral Legislature consisting of a lower house of 182 members and an upper 
house of 50 or 60 ; the upper house to have substantial powers of putting a break 
over the lower house ; the deadlocks to be removed by jpint sessions ; the upper 
house also to have power to demand a joint session to consider substantial cuts in 
the budget ; the term of the lower house to be five years and of the upper house six 
years ; particular attention is given to franchise ; adult suffrage is dismissed as im- 
praeticaDle at present ; lowering the revenue qualification to the payment of Rs. 10 
and a rent of Rs. 25 ; also the possession of the vernacular upper primary class IV 
certificate or matriculation certificate to be entitled to a vote ; special franchise to 
woman, besides the ordinary qualifications poss^sed in her own right as vyoman, whose 
husband possesses a highly restricted franchise qualifications to be also entitled to vote ; 
the committee does not discuss the reforms in the central Government, but contem- 
plates Dominiou Status at no distant date ; the strength of the Assembly to be 
doubled and one-fifth of the provincial quota to the Assembly to returned by the 
local Legislature from its own members ; immediate provincialization of all-India 
Services, safeguarding the rights of the present incumbents ; institution of a provin- 
cial public service commission with wide disciplinary powers ; immediate separation 
of the judicial from the^executive (this reform is regarded as overdue ) ; centraliza- 
'ion of the High Court is opposed, and establishment of a Supreme Court is 
“ecommended. 


Dr. Khan’s Note 

Dr. Shafaat Ammad Khan appends what purports to be an explanatory note, 
;vhich is far bulkier than ^ the main report itself- He discusses at great length the 
oosition of the Muslims in the province and, after remarking that not a single re- 
rresentative Muslim in India at the present time approves of the Nehru Report, 
deads for a statutory guarantee to Muslims who should not "Ibe sacrificed on the 
Iter of any theory propped up by any community,* 
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bdni? made a close pTeserve in the hands of a small oligarchy. Further, the Punjab 

has been conspicuously successful in i?®^r“ufficknt^ proof of 

goodwill and co-operation, an achievement which in itself is a suflicient proot ot 

its capacity to manage its own affairs and which makes its demand for the grant 

TheSR?‘?e|ortTgefth^^^^^^^^ all subjects to Ministers. The Governor 

is to be the constitutional head of the province with the necessary poweis of veto and 
interference. The Chief Secretary is to be es-officio secretaiy to the cabinet, i e 
C-entral Goreniment s power of interference and supervision is to be contined to 
tho^ subjects in which the Central Legislature is interested and to matters 
rccjuirinir interference in the interests of the security and stability oi the country 
wiiolc* 

lliie form of the country’s government is to be federal, with residuary powers 
mW in the Provincial Government. The majority suggest that autonomy in 
the provinces should wait for the establishment of responsibility m the Central 
Iroverniuent. As regards the Legislature, it is recommended that ^ there ^ should ^be 
a unitary provincial chamber elected by direct vote by constituencies returning 
single members. l£>cal councils should fill half the elected seats of the Council 
of State, and one-fifth of the elected seats of the Assembly. The present^ division 
of urban and rural should continue. Separate electorates must ^ continue for 
Muslims and Sikhs and Europeans. xlnglo-Indians and Indian Christians should 
■ 0 be allowed to return their representatives through their own electorates : but 
communal consdtueneies should be open to members of every caste or cnreed 


^0 ^ontsst* 

The Punjab CounciFs strength should be increased ^ to 165 members and 
nominated members should disappear and special constituencies should be abolished. 
The life of the^ Council and the Assembly should be increased to five years and 
that of the Council of State to seven years. 

Muslims should have one-third of the seats reserved in both the chambers of the 
Chiral Legislature. Full weightage should be given to Sikhs in^ the Punjab 
|m>vk!ed the Muslim majority is not reduced to a minority or equality. It is 
further recommended that Sind be separated and given fuU reforms, that_ the 
>Jorth“ Western Frontier provinces should get the Montford Reforms and Baluchistan 
should also have reforms. 

As regards the ^rvices, it is recommended that the I. C. S. and the Police 
Serric© snoiild continue ^to bo recruited by the Secretary of State and the other 
should be recruited by the Central Public Service Commission for all- 
Iwlia servi^ and by the Provincial^ Service Commission for the Provinces. 

^^paration of executive from judicial functions should be taken in hand at once 
wMk the High Court Judges should be appointed on the recommendation of the 
Local C^vernment. 


M ft 


ISndu Member*’ Note of Dissent. 

Kamridranaih and Dr, Gakulchand ISarang in their note of dissent declared : 

r^ommeudatlons of the majority are actuated by purely communal feelings. They 
commimai electorates, communal representation in the Central Legislature, 
t te the Frontier and Baluchistan and separation of Sind. If any further 
were needm of their limited outlook it is furnished by the fact that they 
introduction of responsible Government in the Central Legislature 
> precede or even to synchronise with provincial autonomy* We feel that 
wwld deserve any political advance if it is not prepared to abandon 
e want that no extension of powers to popular control be made 
a extension of responsibility is made in the Central Government. 

mS Nehru J^port has been adopted by the majority so ir 
m w wmmm to Muslims and that Frontier reforms has been advocated without 
txperte, flitting the importance of the defence of the Indian 
' timt m all these recommendations the majority have gone 

^ ...w. .... pronouaced on any data plS blore 



wxmTomi changes in franchise as proposed by the 
n^nfe the propr^ of the majority to throw open 

iiL consider reforms for the 
»to ^ nnknowtt. They propose a second chamber for 
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the province and urge special concession to the Sikhs. They propose that the Cabinet 
should represent all the important communities in the province and that lavr and 
order should be treated as a central subject. They opine that the provinces must 
be considered to be creatures of administrative convenience. Otherwise separatist 
tendencies would develop, endangering the commonwealth. 

They recommend that the powers of the local government in the matter of 
taxation should remain the same as at present. 

Sikh Member’s Note. 

Sardar Ujjcdsingh endorses, mostly in constitutional matters, the views of the 
two Hindu member^ He condemns communal electorate and offers, on behalf of 
the Sikh minority, to do without them if the others do the same. But if the com- 
munal electorates were to continue, he urges full weightage be given to the Sikhs. 
He says the majority agree to full weightage in principle but do not grant it in 
practice. When in U .P., 14 per cent Muslims have 30 per cent representation 
why should not Sikhs who stand on a identical footing have the same representa- 
tion ? He declares that the balance of power between the three principal communities 
would • avoid chances of communal tyranny. The insistence of the majority 
community on a statutory majority over all the minority communities is a 
fundamentally wrong basis for Parliamentary Government. 

Sardar Ujjal singh offers a solution of the ^ electorates question by suggesting 
an original formula. He says : “There should be joint electorates and members should 
be elected on the principle of proportional representation by the list system or a 
system of sigle transferable vote. But this system, if adopted, should be adopted 
for the whole country.*' 

He advocates that the Central Government should have power even to suspend 
the Provincial Constitution in case of gross mismanagement or abuse of power 
and that, to create confidence, the Minister in charge of Law and Order in the 
province should belong to the minority community. The scheme of reforms would, 
he says, be judged not by the liberality in the provincial sphere, but by its liberality 
in the central sphere. He deprecates the desire of the majority members to set up 
a Muslim majority in certain provinces to balance the Hindu majority in the other 
provinces. He declares that while other communities can think of balancing one 
province against another, the Sikhs have all their interests centred in the Punjab. 
The Akali movement itself was caused by the disappointment of the community with 
the share of representation it got in the" reformed council. He could well conceive 
the disappointment of his community if its legitimate demands were not acceded to. 


The Bengal Simon Committee Report 

The report of the Bengal Provincial Simon Committee, which worked with the 
Simon Commission and the Central Committee, was issued on the 3nl August l92g. 
The report was signed by six members, namely, Sir Abdnl Karim Ghuznavi, the 
Maharam of Mymensingh, Mr. W. L. Travers, Mr. K. G. M. Faroqui, Mr, A, K. 
Fazlul Huq and Moulvi Abul Kasim. 

The Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, who was originally elected as a member, resigned 
sometime after when he was appointed a Minister. The Committee therefore consisted 
of six members, and the report is almost unanimous except on some points on which 
difference of opinion existed and individual members uttered a note of dissent. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq dissented from the view of the other members who favoured the 
establishment of an Upper Chamber. He considered it unnecessary, and held that 
public opinion was strongly against it. 

Along with the report as an appendix is published the memorandum by Sir 
A. K. Ghuznavi to the Hartog Committee, in which he pleads for ten crores of rupees 
being allotted for the education of Moslems. 

The Provincial Committee report emphasises the financial stringency under which 
the province has been suffering, and insists that at least an additional 4 crores 
should be assigned to Bengal, and says that no amount of reform would be popular 
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or worth haring until the finances of the province are put on a satisfactory 

**^On^the question of adult suffrage, the Committee’s opinion is tha.t it would 
OMther be desirable nor practicable at present for the obvious reason of, the illiteracy 
of the masses, millions of whom do not know what the vote means nor understand 
the implications of Representative Government. ^ j i 

The Committee opine that the total number of voters, both Mahomedans and 
Xon-Mahomedans, would almost be^ doubled as a res ult of making th^ voting 
stt^iigfch proportionale to their population. Hence, the size of the constituencies 
should now be reduced by half, aud this would enable them to double the existing 
numte of members of the Council, which would be roughly one member for,, 
10.000 voters or 2,27,000 inhabitants. ’ ^ ■ 

Referring to the basis of representation the Committee state that the non-, 
MalKjmdan elements in the Council through general constituencies, should he . 
proportionate to the number of the population. 

Mr. Travers, on behalf of the European Community, is of opinion th^jit the 
Chamber of Commerce should have two additional representatives and North, Bengal 
Blmld have one additional elected seat in the Assembly. 

On the question of the duration of the Council, the Conimittee says that the 
tma of the Legislative Council should be five years, and' that of the Upper 
cWiter seven years. Both- the House should have elected Presidents. 

Bumraarising the main conclusions the Committee^ state : The ultimate goal, *so 
far as this province is concerned, is complete provincial autonomy, in other words, 
autonomy vis-a-vis the Central Government and the establishment in ‘ the internal 
pditiml system of Pull Responsible Government. For the attainment of the goal 
immediate st^ recommended are financial adjustment between ^ the province 
and the Oeutml wvemment,^ transfer of all provincial subjects, excluding Police, to 

the dmrge of a popular Minister, and according to' some, the, inclusion of Police 

m ^ transfer, with necessary safeguards— a strong Central Government, a bicameral 
pi^vindal l^slatare and the ’ two important communities being given representation 
ac^rdiog to the proportion of ' population, and other important interests being 
iictoiately represented, « . \ 

Ultimate authority of the legislature should be vested in a’ joint session of 

^ two C&ambers on all matters including vote of censure. There should be 

1 ‘Otamunal electorates. The Committee favor a provincial Public Services 
Cbm mission* Lastly, the Committee opine that the prevalen ce of bribery aud 
ewiruptbn within the legislature as well as in the coustituencles, sh ould be put an 
»d to on the lina existing in the United States and Canada. 



" I, , ~ \ 

The Madras Simon Committee Report 

' CJommitte'e’ 3 ‘ report: to' the Indian Statutory 
^^^^ed^thepressm the beginning' pf August- 1929, As a Bhor 

Parasaram .Patio, ■ Chairman 
Venkata^ri, Kfian Bahadu: 
mhadur, M^srs. Daniel Thomas, P.^ Sivarao and N. 'SiVi 

iTS.'SS^* i?. ’*1“ SsJ™'' a™-' Oompittef 


4 *..^ ‘by the Madras SimnW rv.mTnTi-tf* 
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ia^ ^ T^sasohably definite r il i 1 , 

sitmtida’ 'says tliat whatever 
T Doiiticai experiment, what is now needed foi 

advance is a re-investigation of thi 
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forces Tvhich demanded political progress in 1918. If these forces are to-day as 
insistent for political progress as they were in 1918, it is a matter of little importance 
whether dyarchy has been successful or not. ^ The main issues in the political field 
to-day are whether there is a need for political advance, and, if so, what is the 
extent to which it is desirable to go. 

Summarising the reasons which impelled Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 

to conclude in 1918 that political advance on a large scale was necessary, the 

Committee says: The very same causes, viz., political dissatisfaction, social stagna- 
tion, administrative w*eakness, lack of moral and material progress and moral forces, 
have now with the passage of time ^ become intensified. Blore over the progress 
made in the last 10 years ' under Indian direction in education, local self-govern- 
ment and in general enterprise amply justifies further political advance. 

If large political progress was necessary in 1918, it is even more so in 1929. 
The^ Committee further says that the claim for Dominion Status for India is baaed 
on justice as well as on the National Demand, The strength of England’s rule 

in India has been based as much on her physical power as on her moral qualities. 

We believe that in the long run moral strength is more powerful than physical 
strength and that it is in the interests of England herself to satisfy the just 
aspirations of India. 

As regards the working of dyarchy in Madras, the Committee feels justified in 
stating that this Province has worked dyarchy as successfully as a transitional 
system of the kind can be worked and that satisfacto:^ political capacity and 
organising ability have been shown by the Ministers in charge of transferred 
subjects. Progress in the interest taken by voters in elections, in political education 
of voters by their representatives and in the development of the party system in 
the Council and in the country has been encouragingly steady. 

As regards the working of dyarchy in other provinces the Committee says that 
it is generally admitted that dyarchy has been worked successfully in a majority 
of the Provinces. The particular success of Madras and the Punjab is mainly 
due to the fact that the non-Brahman Party in Madras and the Moslems in the 
Punjab were willing to work dyarchy. 

The difference between these two provinces and the rest of In(^a is based not 
on a difference in political ability, but on a difierence in the willingness to work 
the particular method of dyarchy. 

These two provinces show that the existence of communal differences are not a 
bar to political progress in a province. The success of dyarchy in Madras and else- 
where is evidence of the general fitness of the country to work a political constitu- 
tion which receives the general acceptance of the people. 

iiegarding the working of the Central Government the Committee says that the 
relations of the Executive and the Legislature in the Central Government are such 
that none who desires constitutional progress can desire their continuance. 

If the Central Government be responsible to the Legislature, the orientation of 
administration in India is likely to be different from what it is. Decentralisation— 
the transference of authority from the Central Government — is rnainly demanded 
because it means the transfer of power from a part of Government which is responsible 
only to the Secretary of State to parties that are responsible to the people. The undue 
postponement of the introduction of responsibility in the Central Government may 
thus ^ve an unhealthy permanent twist to the administrative organism. 

India would be willing to have a Central Government strong enough to maintain 
her as a nation, but this willingness is diminished if the Central Government is 
irresponsible. The Committee holds it undesirable, therefore, to consider only the 
reform of Provincial Governments and leave alone that of the Central Govemmenh 
If the principle of a democratic Government is to be introduced,^ it is as^ necessary 
to introduce it in regard to central subjects as in regard to provincial subjects. 

After a careful consideration of all facts before us, says the Committee, we re- 
commend the following steps to be taken immediately 

(1) The grant of provincial autonomy or full responsible Government. 

( 2 ) The establishment of responsible government in all the civil departments of 
the Government of India, that is, in all departments except those dealing with De- 
fence, Foreign relations and relations with Indian States. 

(3) ^ A declaration by the British Government that full Dominion Status withiff 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is accepted as the goal^ of India to be 
achieved in a reasonably definite period and that the automatic achievement of 
such status in such time will be brought about by the provision of adequate mean^ 

^5 
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for^ Indianis^on of “o^nf^of ^doubt°espfSsS as to wbat “provincial 

There has been a certain amount oi uuuu province 

BoSpnomy” mms. It nieans_ the °igQ j^eans freedom from external 

and therefore implira raponsible g t. Government is necessarily 

tmiTol, but this wthm defined limits , tor a r , . j^et^en the two should 
correlated with a totrd Gojernment ^d f former. What is 

ijpaplf & measure of authority on the part oi tne liYvtfipH to a "Dart of the 

now demMd^ is that responsibility ahon\d , that sphere in full 

Sdltftiftoitf the provincial of pm 

Central Government should be definitely laid * ° ^ ° 

Sti'S™ “t ft ‘ ‘i“« it* 

J&'Sft. il ipSS.. , W.W? gS”oAr„fr.oSc 

acecutife should be responsible is essential 

progress. Control over Customs, Bailways, Shipping, Banking r^nvpm 

the Exchange, if it continues in the hands of an irresponsible Central ^ Govern- 
however justly the latter may act, will breed irritation and suspicion on 

3x1^ oJE tllfi 

le appaliing poverty of the people, the large amount of 
im educated classes and the comparatively small i^^turn India ge^ foom her 
aiOTGOUs natural resources, il demand that control over ^ 

shouM be transferred to the people of India. In these departments no relig ous 
c^te differences can have any effect. Whatever may be the form oi ^ administra- 
tive ot constitutional changes in the country, there can be no substantial progress 
nnl^ title changes tend to advance the economic welfare of the people wnicu is 

( pdmary concern of the government. , . , n , . i.x, 

Indeed, if sdf-govemment in India is to be real, it should begin with the work 
ecSBcnak reconstruction. Autonomy only in the subjects that are now classea 
m pioffedtal will be husk without the grain which control over economic lire can 

Eve® if it happens that, in some of the provinces, Law and Order ^ continues to 
be r^erved, all other subjects being transferr^, this will not interie:^ witn 

o®r piwosal for the immediate transfer of the ‘‘civil” departments of the 
n^l of India, as the centrd subject of Defence, which is connected with the 

‘“““viiidiil subject of I^w and Order, will be administered for a time as at present 
tlie C^tnd authority. 

Gmumittee devote a few keeu sentences to the criticism that India cannot 
and therefore cannot be entitled to Dominion Status. The fact is, 
» pointed out ; — 

Indk is d^^ded largely by Indian soldiers and entirely out ^ of Indian money. 
% in sjate of the repeated demands of Indians and^ in order to meet 

. of Britidi Imperial strat^y that the Army is officered . mainly 

and a large British force is kept in India. ^ As seen' from 

ffSipce pkoed before us, the military policy of India has never yet 
csoais^dwea from the point of view of the legitimate needs of India. It is not 
j^gland should nrsfc omit to make Indm militarily self-sufficient and then 



JEPs cPM uctetmiwee have shown that it is not the lack oi material, but wrong 
tiW have stood in the way of Indians coming forward in adeejuate numbers 
gators in the Army. It is allied that Indians lack the qualities necessary 
^ in tfe army. 

^ ^ Indian non-commissioned officers readily took ^ the 

^tibh officers and the available pidence shows that they acquitted 
Lcastoship requires opportuniries for development and Indians 
PWP out Krom such opportunities. Leadership requires not 

infeiligmce, but Indians with intelligence have hardly been 
wr Aniiy, thou^ recruitment bdng limits to particular classes 
It 18 not the lack of desire or ability on the part of 
is responsible for, the fact that india, though 
mb^ ci the soldiers, is yet not self-sufficient for the 
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It seems to the Committee that the contention that Englishmen would not l^e 
to serve as officers in the army under Indian superiors is not tenable. Besides being 
recruited as officers, Indians should be admitted to the artillery and the other bran- 
ches of the Armj^ ^ from which they are now excluded. As regards the Navy, the 
self-governing domr ions of the British Commonwealth have not taken up in full the 
obligation of defending themselves by sea and India may, for the present, remain in 
the same position. 

The Committee is not in favour at present of an extension of the franchise to all 
adults which will raise the electorate form about 1% to 23 millions. There are two 
alternative methods of dealing with franchise. The first is to leave the franchise as 
it is and give the Legislative Council power to alter it according to requirements. 
The second is to lower the franchise to half its present level. It has been calcula- 
lated that such a lowering of the franchise will roughly double the electorate i. e., 
raise it to about 6 per cent of the population. The Committee is in favour of the 
first alternative wuth the exception of Mr. Siva Rao who prefers the second. 

But if the Commission feels that au immediate broadening of the basis of the 
franchise should accompany an increase in the powers of the Legislature, the 
Committee would recommend the second alternative. The Committee wishes to raise 
the strength of the Council to about 150 on the existing franchise and 200 if the 
franchise be^ lowered. The Committee ^ propose that the official bloc be abolish^, 
the nomination of experts, whether official or non-official, being permitted for special 
purposes. 

As regards the communal electorates for Moslems and Indian Christians, the 
Committee recommends the retention of the existing communal electorates for 
Moslems and Indian Christians as also for Europeans and Anglo-Indians for a 
time. Two of the members of the Committee, however, hold that their communities 
should be brought also on the general electorate but without the right to stand as 
candidates. 

The present special representation for commercial and other interests is also 
retained. 

The Qoiiiuiittee feels that the landholders have weighty interests in the Presidency 
and that their interests are likely to be in conflict with those of their tenants who 
find a large representation in the Council and therefore recommend that special 
representation for the^ landholders should be continued. One member is against 
such special representation. The Committee is in favour of special representation, 
for the Universities. The Committee feels that no separate representation of agri- 
cultural labour is necessary in this province as a large proportion of such labourers 
and cultivators are included in the general electorates Industrial labour is not at 
present sufficiently organised to be separately represented. The Committee is in 
favour of the abolition of reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras. 

The Committee is in favour of single member constituencies provided they are 
arranged so as to avoid preponderance of one community in any particular 
constituency. 

The Committee recommends that the term of the Council may be fixed at 
five years as the present period of three years is felt to be unduly short. 

The Committee proposes that the executive power in the province be vested in 
the Governor acting with a Cabinet of seven Ministers of whom one, the Chief 
Minister, may be selected by the Governor and the rest appointed by the 
Governor on his recommendation. The Ministers will be jointly responsible to 
the Council and should resign if a no-confidence motion against them is cotM 
by a majority of the total strength of the Council. The Chief Minister will be 
the President of the Cabinet and will have the powers of the Finance Member 
of the Government. 

The existing powers of the Governor in r^ard to legislation may be 
continued with the exception of power under section 72-F of the Government 
of India Act which relates to reserved subjects and may be abolished with the 
abolition of rese:^ed subjects. He will be the agent of the Central Government. 

. In virtue of Ms powers he will be in a position to safeguard the interests of 
minorities, s^vices, etc. as he may be required to do in an Instrument of Instructions 
issu^^ to him by the Sovereign. In emergencies he will have power to order 
administrative ^ction to be taken which is necessary for the peace and tranquillity 
of the province. 

In the opinion of all but one member of the Committee, the balance of advantage 
is in favour of a second chamber, the constitution and functions of the chamber 
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being tentatively similar to those of the Council of State and the strength of the 

^^i^rchng SrefeTtorates for the Assembly and the Council of State the 
mittee recommends that the present franchise be retame^ Separate electorates may 
continue for the present for Moslems. Tor Indian C hr^ti an s, election through 
separate electorates should be substituted for nomination. 

classes should continue. The strength of the Assembly may he fixed at ^UU to 250 
and its term at five years. Tlie position as regards the Council of State may 
continue as at present. , , ■ i. t n. 

The Committee recommends that the Governor-C 4 eneral .be m charge of the 
Fordgn and Political Department and that the Commander-in-Okef be in charge 
of defence. All other suSiects should be in charge of a Cabins consistmg of 
Ministers responsible to the legislature. The present powers of. the Governor-General 
in regard to Provincial Legislative Councils in respect of legislation will eontmue. 
The Committee adds that these proposals are solely intended for the transitional 
stage before the attainment of Dominion Status. v j; ti, 

^e Committee recommends that immediate action be taken on the lines of the 
Bkeea Committee so as to have the defence forces officered mainly by inoians 
within the period set for the attainment of Dominion Status. More than one Indian 
Sai^urrt should be opened to train Indian officers. tiio 

, Committee believes that India will in time form a federation m which the 
Indian States will find their due place though they can be brought m only with 
their consent. 

'^e Committee holds that residuary powers should vest in the Central Goyern- 
on the model of the Canadian constitution. The present division of provincial 
ana^ntral subjects is satisfactory and should be retained. 

The majonty of^ the Committee is of opinion that there should be separation of 
executive and judicial functions so as to secure an independent judiciary and improved 
TOuinistration of justice. 


The Burma Simon Committee Report 



T^ Provincial Simon Committee {for personnel see Register 1929 

Vm* I ^ o4q) m their report submitted to the Council on the 5th August 1929 
^^giy x^<^meiided the immediate separation of Burma from the rest of British 
imm as mt tirst step towards the attainment of full responsible Government, Burma^s 
co^ection with India, the report states, is arbitrary and unnatural. Burma’s* 

India has seriously jeopardised her financial and economic 
to denationalise her 

U m r ^rm of administration after separation, the committee indicate the 

should advance to the goal of full responsible Government 
^ much importance to such names as home rule, dominion status 

® revenues would develop more quickly if she is 
j ^ouicl gain at least three crores per annum. 

Aft after separation Burma be placed in direct relationship 

through the Secretary of Statue, who should have a sepa- 
Burma afeirs. The report states that increased represen- 
Karens and Anglo-Indians and communal representation 

divided on the question whether the Burma Legislature should 
the majority favouring the former until a proper party sys- 
®ajcKity fevour the retention of the official bloc as a steadying 

unaltered for the present and executive power should be 
acting with the advice of ministers of whom five should be 
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non-official with joint responsibility, the ministers being responsible to and removable 
by the Legislature. 

Power to alter the constitution should be vested in the local Legislature, but not 
before the expiry of five years since the introduction of the new constitution guaran- 
teeing full right of citizenship to the minorities. 

The Committee also recommend that after separation and adoption of the above 
constitution a Public Service Commission be appointed by tbe Governor acting with 
the ministers to deal direct with the future recruitment appointments, discipline, retire- 
ment and superannuation of public offices. 

The report concludes : “If separation is considered outside the region of practical 
politics, the Committee recommend, as an alternative, that Burma be given at least 
the same advance as granted to the major provinces of India. 

IVKnutes of Dissent 

The report contains two notes of dissent Mr. U. Ba U, in his note of dissent, recom- 
mends dominion status. Mr. M, M. Rafi differs from the view that the first step to- 
w^ards the attainment of full responsible Government is separation. 

Mr. Rafi argues that separation need not necessarily precede responsible 
Government and warns those who are committed to such a course that, 
in the event of Burma not being granted Home Rule as the next step, 
which is most likely, separation would mean a leap in the dark. “It will leave Burma 
weak and isolated, divorced from a connection which, whatever its detractors might 
say, admittedly helped her in the past to rise from her political slumber and fight 
her political battles and to which the present Reforms in Burma are largely due. 
That is the reason why a large section of the Burmese people is opposed to separa- 
tion*’. “My conception of provincial autonomy,** he proceeds, “includes the trans- 
ference of all provincial subjects, not excepting law and order, to the control of 
popular ministers responsible to the Legislature, and the elimination of the official 
bloc and nominated members.” He expresses the opinion that Burma should have 
a bi-cameral legislature elected on a higer franchise based on property. The interests 
of the minorities should be safeguarded not only by communal electorates, but also 
by providing for the education of the children of the minority communities from 
State Funds and reserving a certain percentage of appointments in the Public 
Services for them. 


The Assam Simon Committee Report 

The Report of the Assam Simon Committee was submitted to the Assam Council 
on the gth September 1929, {For personnel of the Committee see Reoisier 1928 voL I 
p. 348,) 

The Committee recommended universal suffrage for all persons of not less than 
25 years of age, with open voting for the illiterate, and, alternatively, suggested univer- 
sal household suffrage, i. e. vote for each occupied house, the local legislature deciding 
as to which of these alternatives should be adopted. 

The Legislative Council should consist of 95 elected members. The Governor 
may nominate not more than five members, one representing the backward tracts, 
if ,as recommended by the Committee, the legislative and financial control in respect 
thereof should continue as at present. 

The Committee are not convinced that the existence of the second chamber and 
the expense involved would be justifie d by its utility, though they do not agree with 
the statement in the Government memorandum that there is no suitabk material 
for it in Assam. 

The representation of Assam in the Legislative Assembly should be on the basis 
of area as well as population and all provinces, large or small, should be equally 
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represented in tbe Council of State which should be, so to speak, the Council of the 
Provinces. 

The Committee do not recommend any territorial change, one member dissenting. 
Neither Sylhet nor any part of Goalpara should be transferred to Bengal. The 
backward tracts, being a potential source of wealth, should continue to be part of 
the province. Khasi and Jainthia Hills should no longer be classed as such, but 
placed on the same footing as plain districts. 

Dyarchy should go and all subjects, including Police, subject to certain safeguards, 
should be administered by ministers jointly responsible to^ the legislature, who 
should be four in number, appointed by and holding office during the pleasure of the 
Governor, three on the advice of the Chief Minister. The Minister’s pay should 
he fixed by an act of the local legislature which ^ shall have a life of five years unless 
dissolved earlier by the Governor. No special majority should be fixed for no- 
confidence. The Chief Minister should preside at Cabinet meetings. 

The Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service should be all-India services 
for the present and all other services should be provincialised. Recruitment and 
control of services should be vested in the Public Services Commissions free from 
political influences, one central commission for the all-India services and the other 
local Commission for the rest. 

Regarding the financial settlement, the Committee urge that disparity in the 
level of administration between the other provinces and Assam, which was the 
legacy of the pre-reform period and which the Meston Settlement did not sufficiently 
allow for in the case of Assam, should be taken into account at the next financial 
seitlement, whjch should provide for a special central contribution to Assam in a 
form to b.i decide 1 by a commission in view of Assam’s past history and present 
low level of administration and future needs. 


The B. & O. Simon Committee Report 

The recommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Simon Committee was published on 

J 7 ih September 1929 in three separate reports. {For personnel see Register 1928 
I II p. 273.) 

^^hadur Amawan, the Chairman, Mr. Chandeshwar Prasad Narayan Singh 
Dakshraidhar Mahanti signed what is known as the majority report. 
AccTOing to their proposals provincial autonomy should be granted in all subjects 
iK»w classed as provincial and the local Government should be composed of a Cabinet 
^ a bicameral legislature, the Lower House being elected on a much 
than at present and being ^‘representative of various interests imbued 
wtta ideas of conservative innovation.*’ They treat the second chamber proposal as 
an integral |^rt of their plea for provincial autonomy. 

« majority do not suggest the extension of the present franchise but in order to 
ine<|uaii^ of franchise between proprietors and ryots they propose that the 

proprietors in general constituencies only to be 
^ further suggest lowering the standard of qualification for 

' ^^holders constituencies by fifty per cent so as to include more of those 
justifies representation in special constituencies. 

thzt minorities like Moslems, depressed classes, 
domiciled Bengalis be given adequate representation in the 

of the Lower House be fixed at 125, the official bloc and nominations 



^ % have parliamentary secretaries, who will ordinarily sit in the 
a system of election by direct method, In thoir opinion 
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it would be futile to deny that separate electorates are an impediment to the growth 
of a national spirit but they have reluctantly accepted them as the Ivloslems have so 
insistently demanded their continuance for sometime more. But they would also 
insert a provision in the constitution by which joint electorates will be substituted if 
a majority of the representatives of the community concerned declare in their favour 
by a resolution in Council. 

The Upper House will be composed of forty members representing the landed 
aristocracy, and men of intellect and experience. 

As regards the powers of the Upper House they recommend that in matters of le- 
gislation including taxation and bills it should have equal and concurrent powers with 
the Lower House. All bills may originate in either chamber with the exception of 
finance bills 

In the event of a detdlock between the two Houses the Governor should have, at 
the instance of the second chamber or of his own accord, the power to call a joint 
session of both Houses and the matter should be decided by a majority of votes. 

They recommend that the Executive Government of the province should consist of 
a Governor and a Cabinet of five to seven ministers from members of both Houses, one 
occupying the position of Chief Minister and all to be jointly responsible for the 
whole field of provincial administration. They imagine that it wull always he possible 
to find one seat for Moslems in the Cabinet. If Orissa remains a part of this province 
it should also have a voice in the Cabinet. 

A vote of censure against the ministry for the purpose of resignation will be 
effective only if passed by a majority of members of both Houses at a joint meeting 
convened for the purpose. 

They recommend that the Governor to be given certain discretionary powers to be 
used especially when the peace and tranquillity of the province are threatened and 
where delay in summoning the legislature is likely to lead to undesirable results. 

The Governor will be responsible for seeing that the powers of the Central Govern- 
ment are effective and should both Houses refuse supplies he should have the power 
to certify a sufficient amount to meet the immediate commitments of Government 

In legislation, in addition to the power of veto or remanding or reserving a bill, the 
Governor will be given the power of certifying a bill if he considers it essential in the 
interests of a minority community. 

In the field of executive action only, where the central control was threatened, 
should the Governor be given the power to suspend the orders of the Executive 
Government until a reference is made to the Central Government and orders obtained 
thereon. 

The majority recommend that Moslems should have their share of representation 
on a population basis by reservation of separate seals and it will also be open to them 
to win more seats in open contest with other communities, which in their opinion 
would foster a national spirit. They recommend safeguards for the protection of the 
cultural, linguistic and religious interests of minorities. The proposed safeguards are 
a provision to ensure moslems an adequate share in the grants-in-aid given by the 
State to educational institutions, freedom for promotion of the Urdu language, culture 
and religion, guarantees for the protection of property of charilable institutions, a pro- 
vision that no bill or resolution on any part thereof be passed in the Legislative 
Council if a standing majority of that particular body oppose such a bill or resolution 
on the ground that it affects the particular interests of the community concerned, the 
question whether the matter is communal to be decided by the Governor, 

Regarding the Moslem demand for reservation of a fixed percentage in the services, 
local bodies and the cabinet, they regard it evil in principle and impracticable. 

As regards the general constituencies for the Lower House they recommend 
increased representation for landlords to the extent of one from each district elected 
by an electorate of their won. 

They recommend that the Central Government to be responsible to the Central 
Legislature the obvious limitation being the military, political and foreign departments. 
They suggest that one-fourth of the members of the Assembly be elected by the 
provincial legislatures. 

They recommend a separate province for Orissa. They propose that five districts 
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of the United Provinces bordering on Bihar, which are permanently settled includ- 
ing Benares, Gorakhpur, Ballia and Azamgarh, be amalgamated with Bihar. 

The committee are emphatically of opinion that nothing short of insuperable obs- 
tacles should stand in the way of amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts into a 
separate province. Regarding the suggestion for the formation of Chota Nagpur into a 
separate province they consider it out of the question. 

Minutes of Dissent 

Moslem members of the Committee submitted a separate dissenting report. 
They strongly advocate the maintenance of separate electorates for Moslems on the 
existing basis of 25 per cent, representation. 

They also recommend constitutional guarantees for Moslems, representation in 
the Legislatures and a corresponding 25 per cent, representation in the local bodies. 

They recommend provincial autonomy with the exception o/law and order which 
should continue as a reserved subject. They propose that the Governor should be 
empowered to certify a Bill which he considers essential in the interests of a minority 
community. 

They oppose the proposal of a second chamber and increased representation of 
landlords in the legislature. They recommend a federal constitution for the Central 
Government in which residuary powers are vested in the provinces. They support 
the demand of the Oriyas for a separate province. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Roij in a separate note, advocates the separation of the 
aboriginal tracts from Bihar proper and their formation into a separate province, fail- 
ing which, the amalgamation of Chota Nagpur with Orissa and their formation into 
a separate province is recommended. 

He recommends a larger representation for aboriginals in the legislature and 
certain c^her safeguards for them. He proposes complete provincial autonomy and 
i^oduction of responsibility in the Central Government. He advocates joint 
electorates but would not decrease the present proportion of Moslem representation. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 

President :-~HonbMe Mr, V. J. Patel. 

The Assembly’s autumn session opened at Simla on the 2ND SEPTEMBER 
1929. As this being the first sitting, there was naturally speculation as to 
whether the President would make any statement regarding the controversy 
between him and the Viceroy arising out of the Viceroy’s speech on the closing 
day of the last session. It may be mentioned here that President Patel had lodged 
a strong protest against the Viceroy’s criticism of his ruling, and wished this 
practice to be stopped by the Viceroy because within the four walls of the 
House there was no one except the House which could pass a judgment on the 
President’s ruling. 

This expectation was realised when, after question time, President Patel com- 
municated to the House the text of the correspondence between him and H. E. the 
Viceroy. Lord Irwin’s letter was couched in a very conciliatory spirit and at once 
conceded that the principle the President had enunciated was truly parliamen- 
tary and assured him that he not only accepted the principle, but regretted that 
the President and others should have put on his words an interpretation when 
though it appeared inevitable in the circumstances, did not represent his intention. 
The Viceroy took his stand on the fact that he had frankly acknowledged in 
that very speech, that, within the House, the President was the sole interpreter 
of the rules. The following is the text of Mr. Patel’s statement : — 

Mr. Patel’s Statement. 

** I desire to make a statement on a question concerning the dignity anp 
independence of this House, and the authority of the Chair, which arose out of 
the address delivered in the Chamber to the members of the Central Legislature 
on the closing day of the last session by the Governor General. 

As hon’ble members are aware, it has been my constant endeavour since I 
have been elected to this Chair to uphold the dignity and independence of this 
House and the authority of the Chair to the best of my capacity. I have always 
maintained and will continue to maintain so long as I am in this Chair, that the 
House and the Chair are, subject to the constitution, supreme within the four 
walls of this Chamber, and I would be unworthy of the confidence reposed in me 
by the House if I failed on any occasion to raise my voice in protest against 
any action which, in my view, seemed to challenge or undermine that supremacy. 
I accordingly, thought it my duty to address the following letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy on the 8tb of May last : — 

Letter to Lord Irwin. 

My dear Lord Irwin, — It was with considerable pain^ surprise and sorrow that I 
listened, the other day, to your address to the two Houses of the Indian Legislature* Of 
course, it goes without saying that Your Excaliency is entitled under the constitution to 
summon the members of the two Hoases at any time for the purpose of addressing them, 
bnt I am quite clear that Your Excellency’s action in utilising the occasion for criticising 
the Chair’s ruling is not only unprecedented and calculated to afiect both the dignity of 
the House and the authority of the Chair, but also constitutes, in my opinion, a departure 
from constitutional usage and traditions. For these reasons, it is impossible for me to 
acquiesce in the course Your Excellency has thought it right to adopt. Such a precedent 
might be repeated by your successors, and it is my duty, as President of the Assembly, 
to enter my strongest protest against it as soon as I can. The only question I am con- 
aidering is whether I shall be right in making known my protest now by communication 

the Press or whether I should not wait till the Assembly meets, and do so more 
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appropriately from the Chair of the Assembly. Perhaps Your Excelleucy will agree that 
though we have, in the past, more than once differed on matters relating to the Assembly, 
such differetces have never been publicly displayed. It is a matter of regret to me that 
Your Excell mcy should have departed from that practice. 

The proceedings of the Assembly would have disclosed that there was to say the least, 
room for hmest difference of opinion. The peison occupying the Chair bad in the 
circnmstanc s and in the situation that arose, to terpret the rules and lay down the 
procedure at best as he could in the exercise of his undoubted powers, and you yourself 
were frank nough to admit, in your address, that the only appropriate person to interpret 
in either Hr ise of the Legislature the rule under which it works is the President of the 

Hottse himft if. t. n ^ 

In the matter of the interpretation of the Bales and Standing Orders, the only safe 

guide is to ^0 by their language. Your Excellency will agree with me that I could only 
pfoceed on the Bales and Standing Orders as they stand at present, and according to the 
best of my lights I could not go in search of the original intention apart from the 
language of the Buies. While so, it is somewhat surprising that, in more than one place 
Year Excellency refers to yourself and to your G-overnment not being satisfied as to my 
interpretation being in conformity with the original intention, on my ruling being 
calculated to interrupt the work of the House, and upon the legislature being prevented 
f om forming its own iudgment on the question whether or not it could usefully conduct 
its debates. The reference to the technical difficulty created by my ruling standing in 
the way of your sharing the responsibility of protecting the order of the state with the 
legislature, the intention announced in Your Excellency's address that the proper authority 
will so amend the rules as to prevent the President of either House from impeding the 
progress of legislation, all these appear to me, in the circumstances and in the context, 
nothing short of a censure passed by Your Excellency upon my ruling. 

I need hardly point out that, under the Buies and Standing Orders I am the sole and 
authority on all questions relating to ord«^ arising in the House, and if my conduct 
Is to be impugned it can only be impugned by a direct appeal to the House upon notice 
©fa motion properly given, when a straight issue would belaid before the House. In 
BO Other manner and by no other authority could the ruling of the Chair be subject to 
criticism or censure within the Assembly Chamber, of which I am the President, 
indeed, ia the sanctity attached to the rulings of the Chair by the constitution 
and convention. 

For obvious reasons, I do not desire to embark on a discussion of the merits of the 
peint cl ordt^r before the House, though I still maintain that I was right in the ruling ' 
wtildi I gave, and that it was the only possible ruling consistent with the fundamental 
of free speech and debate of the members of the House and with its functioning 
m a deliberative Assembly. 

ft ^ ^ ®y puTj^se and indeed it is not within my province to deal with the 
a# to the necessity for any amendment in the rules, nor am I concerned with 
%m poini m to whether the occasion warrants each amendment. I need hardly point 
the fact of Your Excellency having to fall back on, your powers under Section 
^ (^vernment of India Act in the circumstances that have happened, neither 
* ihe merits of this communication nor could it be an element in the decision 
1, jrarved msi the point oi order. 

this ^cause it is possible that Your Excellency might not be in this 
wlw I nmke my statement, and I thought it was proper that I should let you 

made your speech I was searching for some precedent 

I Parliaments of the Dominions in support of your action, 

M j. is? 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) V. J. Patel, 

Lord Irwin’s Reply, 

May, I received from His Excellency the following reply 

^ leoeived yow letter of the 8th May, and deeireB 
prompted you to acquaint him with your inten- 
tu felt implied to take ia based upon the assumption 

®s JCx^llency passed a criticism or censure 
leeit tw there has been in some quaters a misapprehen- 
•* ana ot the language which he employed to give 
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expression to it, and therefore welcomes this opportunity of making plain in greater 
detail the precise implications of the action he thought it his duty, in the very difficult 
circumstances, to take without entering into the question of the merits of your ruling 
which as you correctly point out, are not now in iasue. 

His Excellency desires me to say that it was no part of bis intention by his address, 
as indeed within the House he would consider it improper, either to criticise the ruling 
you had giyen or pass a censure upon you for it — and His Excellency regrets that his 
words should have been so interpreted by yourself or by others. Such an interpretation 
in the circumstances in which the address was delivered was perhaps .inevitable but 
His Excellency wishes me to make plain to you, and through you, to the Assembly, his 
entire concurrence with your view that within the House it is the President, subject 
only to the House itself in the established from as indicated in your letter, who is the 
sole, final authority under the rules and standing orders on all questions relating to 
order that may arise. His Excellency indeed defined his position in his address by empha- 
sising that in his view, the only person qualified to interpret within either House the 
rules under which it works was the President of the House concerned. His Excellency 
accordingly desired to confine himself to pointing out the practical results that followed 
from the ruling, and to stating the action which, in his view, was imposed upon himself 
and upon the Government for the proper discharge of thair own responsibilities. 

I am desired by His Excellency to add that he fully shares your anxiety to maintain 
the dignity of the House and the authority of the Chair, He earnestly hopes, and has 
no doubt that such a hope is entertained by the President, that the passage of time 
may see the gradual establishment, around the Chair of the Assembly in the constitutional 
conditions of the Indian Legislature of such a body of tradition*as has, in the sphere of 
the House of Commons, enabled each of a long line of Speakers to be successively 
accepted as the impartial guiue and trusted friend of all sections of the House. To 
this end. His Excellency trusts that he and the President may continue to co-operate. 
Since His Excellency Las made it clear that it was not his intention to criticise your 
ruling, he does not frel it necessary to discuss the arguments which you adduce upon 
the subject of Dominion presidents. 

A regards the question you raise as to whether you should make your position known 
by the publication of your letter, and of His Excellency’s reply through the Press or by 
direct statement in the Assembly, His Excellency would suggest that the more convenient 
course would be that you should read to the Assembly on as early a day as convenient, 
yonr letter to him, and his reply. His Excellency feels that the mitter is one in which all 
the members of the Assembly are directly interested, and that it would be proper that 
the correspondence should be directly presented to them. 

(Sd.) G. Cunningham. 

President Patel continued: “I breathed a sigh of relief when I read that 
reply which, in my opinion, constitutes a sufficient vindication of the dignity and 
independence of this House and the authority of the Chair which I thought had 
been seriously assailed. The Governor-General has here made it plain that he 
had no intention of criticising or censuring the ruling. He has also said that 
he would consider it improper for him to do so within the House, and more than 
that His Excellency has impressed his entire concurrence with that part of my 
letter which defines the position, in this respect, that, within the House, it is 
only by the House itself that the ruling of the Chair can be subjected to criticism 
and censure. His Excellency has fuuher made it clear, in reply, that in the 
circumstances in which the address was delivered, such an interpretation of his 
words, as I and others have put, was perhaps inevitable, and he considers it 
regrettable that his words should have been so interpreted. In view of what 
His Excellency has said, I am convinced that it was not his desire to establish 
a precedent derogatory to the dignity of the House, and I am sure the House 
would agree with me that the incident must now be treated as closed. 

“ I desire to state in conclusion that nothing has pleased me more in His 
Excellency’s reply than the sincere expression of his anxiety to see the establish- 
ment in this country of the best Parliamentary traditions and conventions, and 
to co-operate with the Chair for that purpose, and I need hardly assure His 
Excellency and his Government that I fully echo his desire in this respt*.ct”. 

Official Bills. 

After President Patel had read his statement, Government introduced 
12 Bills* These included two by Sir George Schuster relating to Income-tax# 
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* 3 ti-1 hrins toeether minor amendments relating mostly to 

One was <iesigned to g designed to afifect the incidence of 

the ^ . Bill ^yas intended to give the same relief in respect of income- 

laf TcomrlbuSMS made to private provident funds maintained by commercial 
tax to comriDuuuu respect of life assurance premia. This 

and other in frder to encourage thrift. The form the concession 

concession wa p P j ^ i^^Qnie-tax of contributions made both by 

would take “Xee in "o far as these contributions did not exceed one- 

the employer It was not intended to double the total relief 

becLtoed by any individual, and if a subscriber to a provident fund 
Ss also life'^insurance premium he would be entitled to claim 

tax relief in respect of the latter to the extent that joint contributions to 
te movMent Ld fall short of one-sixth of his totat income. _ The concession was 
toll restricted to provident funds which were subject to irrevocable trusts and 
otherwise conformed to the conditions laid down in the Bill. 


Cantonment House Act Amending Bill. 

Mr Tottenham, the Army Secretary, introduced a Bill for amending the 
r,«rfmment House Accommodation Act in order to provide against the inconve- 
and delays which, under the present system, occurred regarding appeals 
a^t rent or repairs. It was proposed to abolish arbitration committees and 
provide for reference of appeals to civil courts direct. 

Bengal Pilot Service Bill. 

Sir Tames Crerar introduced a Bill in order to provide for the administration 
of the Bengal Pilot Service by the Governor-General in Council direct instead of 
thmagh the local Government, 

Commerce Standing Committee. 


Sir George Rainy then moved for the election of a panel of nine members 
of whom three would be nominated to serve on the Standing Committee of the 

C<»nmerce Department. . . ^ t.- i. 

Mr. B. Das objected to this procedure, and said that a Government which 

was of amending the Legislative Rules could have done the same. He asked? 

why not follow Sir Bhupendra^s lead ? 

Sir George Rainy said that Government realised the feeling of the House 
against the election of a panel but the question could best be reconsidered in 
the cold weather session, when most of the Standing Committees would be 
constituted. In the meantime, he wanted his Standing Committee on the old basis. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Standing Committee on Roads. 


Sir Bhupendranath Mitra’s motion in •respect of the direct election by the 
of the Standing Committee on roads was carried. The Plouse applaud- 
M statement that it was in accordance with the verdict of the House given 
1^ . SiSkm. The motion was carried. 


Merchandise Marks Bill. 

Mr, moved that the Indian Merchandise Marks Amending Bill be con- 

t«fefsd. He said that his Bill was circulated but lapsed owing to its not having 
mmt np hr consideration in two sessions. The Assembly could specially permit 
to continue the Bill. The House agreed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Amendment of Assembly Rules^ 

On the 3RD SEPTEMBER a very interesting situation developed when non- 
teaolmtions were taken up. The President .announced that he had received 
Mr. Yusuf Imam authorising Mr. S, C. Mitra to move his resolu- 

, , „ , ,, , 

' , r ^ ** Gazette of India'’ notification announced that the rules 
. Aasemb!, had been altered. Under.the new rule the President 

ly would have no discretion to prevent “ the discussion of any 
made by a Member-in-Charge of the Bill.” This question 
the Public Safety Bill at the last Delhi session when 
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tion. The President said that the resolution was, however, partly out of date 
as it wished the Secretary of State not to accord sanction to the new Legislative 
rule while sanction had already been accorded. Therefore, Mr. Mitra could 
amend it to keep it within the main purposes of the original resolution’ 

Mr. Mitra accordingly asked for permission to move a resolution that the 
Secretary of State, by according sanction to the new ru e, had forfeited the 
confidence of the House, that the part played by Lord Irwin in this matter was 
highly reprehensible and that steps be taken forthwith to make this House the 
master of its owe procedure. 

The President declared that the reference to Lord Irwin seemed altogether 
inadmissible and wished to hear what Mr. Mitra had to say. 

Mr. Mitra replied that the Standing Orders prevented him in his speech only 
from impugning the conduct of the Governor-General. The Law and Home 
Members had during the last session stated that the President could not escape 
by an hair’s breadth from the rules of the House. Therefore, as no express 
power was provided to rule this out, the President was powerless and his motion 
was in order. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy said that the only immunity enjoyed by the Governor- 
General was in respect of speech not of a resolution. Moreover, Lord Irwin was 
not the Governor-General at present. 

The Home Member objected to this irrelevant matter being introduced. 

Mr. Patel said the issue on which he wanted an opinion was whether the 
Chair had the inherent power to disallow this resolution on the ground that it 
involved an abuse of forms of procedure of this House. 

Sir James Crerar said that Standing Order 29 prevented any reflection on 
the Governor-General’s conduct in the course of a speech, while Standing Order 
61 imposed an obligation on the member to move the resolution before speaking. 
Thus a resolution became part of the speech and became inadmissible if it im- 
pugned the Governor-General’s conduct. 

The President : Supposing the Clxair holds that the resolution is different 
frpm the strict speech, under what Standing Orders of the rules he asks me to 
disallow this part of the resolution ? 

Sir James Crerar : I reply more particularly on the correct interpretation 
of the two Standing Orders mentioned,. 

The President called on the Law Member to assist them. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that the resolution was an essential part of the speech 
and therefore must be disallowed. 

The President : If no speech is possible, then I should disallow the resolution. * 
(Congress applause and laughter). President : Order, order. 

The Law Member : This is not a matter for laughter but a serious question. 

The President : It is a very important matter. 

The Law Member said that there was no other Standing Order covering that 
point except that on a strict interpretation of the rules it would be ruled out. 


the Hon. Mr. Patel stopped its further progress as, in his opinion, any discussion regarding 
this Bill was not possible without reference to matters of fact aheady under adjudication 
by a Court of Law. The present alterations in the rules of business were proposal by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State had sanctioned those changes. The 
following is the text of the new rule : — 

“ In exercise of powers conferred by Sub-Section (1) of Section 67 read with Section 
129-A of the Government of India Act, the Governor-General-in-Gouncil with the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State-in-Council is pleased to direct that following further 
amendment shall be made in the Indian Legislative Rules, uamely : — 

After Rule 17 of the said Rules the following shall be inserted namely : 

17-A : Notwithstanding anything contained in Rule 15 or Rule 17, the President 
shall not have or exercise any power to prevent or delay making or discussion of any 
motion relating to a Bill made by a Member in charge of the Bill, or to refuse to put or 
delay putting of a question on any such motion, unle^ such power is expressly conferred 
upon him, or such motion or discussion or putting of such question as the case may be 
is exprensly prohibited or directly precluded by any provision of the Government of India 
Act, these rules or standing orders,” 
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Tile President ; I am convinced that this motion involves an abuse of the pro- 
cedure of the House. The question is, have I express power to rule it out ? 

The Law Member : The objection I took to your last ruling was that 
it related to a bill already in possession of the House, but here on a strict 
interpretation of the rules you won’t admit the resolution. 

The President next called upon Sir •D’Arcy Lindsay who pleaded that his 
section in the House was unable to follow the con roversy owing to inaudibility 
and said that as the President considered the resolution objectionable it must be 
disallowed. 


me President’s Ruling. 

The President said that it was very curious that this question whether the 
Chair had inherent power to disallow a motion on the ground that it was an abuse 
of the procedure of the House arose on the very resolution which sought to protest 
against the action of the Government in endeavouring to take away that inherent 
jKJwer* He sympathised with both the Opposition and the Government because 
the former contended that the Chair had no express powers while the Govern- 
mcnt felt that reading the two Standing Orders together the resolution consti- 
^ed an abuse of the Standing Orders. The question raised was very important, 
^e rules gave him no express power to disallow this part of the resolution, vet 
t^y empowered him to prevent a member from speaking one word on that part 
w the resolution and tiniess he had some powers expressly implied or inherent 
IM could not prevent Mr. Mitra from moving that part of the resolution. “I am 
convinced that the occupant of the Chair in every deliberative Assembly possesses, 
and must possess if he is to function, inherent power to prevent an abuse of 
of procedure of the Assembly. I know these are wide powers liable to abuse, 

rh“ Assembly itself, namely to remove such 

V remedy does not lie by way of endeavouring by 
resolution to take away the powers of the Chair which are so very essential 

House. I am, therefore, wSed 
inherit povvers to rule a motion out of order on the 

V abuse of the rules of procedure of the House I 

ai^Mirdingly rule out the second part.^’ ui uie nouse. i 

iencT^tweenlfim to keep in view the correspon- 

^ ^ bVSsidered 

tl* question of making\Lndi:ents?oTeUgisIa^^^^ 

Tfee Hon^ble Sir B. L, MITTFT? u i . 

he Gcfyemmeni, Although Ae constifntin'* engaging the attention 

‘ atim with the Legi^ture ^ provide expressly for 

j to exclude the establishment^nf 1^ addition to the rules, there was 

iSm «i»CBti»e might adont the nraz-t;,- or understandings whereby 

WJce^t^ng such an^ndments. InS^Rut^lTg^*® for advice 

of Ra way budget ^ ® providing for separate 

i» lie Assembly. Tte pr«em ® resolution moved in and accepted 

WhwstepinadvaiKieandTirTl^^^ Government to take a 

of the Legislative Rul^e Kof before the House all important 
%tt^ofStatein(:touKil The^^ reporting them for sanction to the 
wwie in the matter. When anxious to meet the wishes 

^ Government wSfgi * thrr^os^ca^pf 
W fionse caniH nr^f consideration to the 

that. The only Secretary of 

if they shouM of emergency 

of con^tftuted such responsibility vested in 

aa:2#®«.-«®asakmg ^ ^ergency as to require them 

respect of any change in the 
cases, the Government were in full sympathy 
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with the establishment of a convention whereby both Houses of the Legislature 
could be consulted before any important change was made in the rules. 

The Hon'ble Mr. PATEL regarded the Government’s statement as one point 
gained, for, henceforth the Assembly would be consulted cn all important amend- 
ments except in emergencies which would be rare before a Government proposal 
was placed for sanction before the Secretary of State. No useful purpose would 
be served by discussing or recording a vote of censure against the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State for not consulting the Legislature regarding 
the particular amendment already sanctioned. What the Assembly wanted was 
not merely power to discuss rules but the right to make and unmake rules. The 
Assembly was not so much concerned with the right to be consulted. The whole 
of the Government of India Act including the rule recently sanctioned was in 
the melting pot and he therefore advised Mr. Mitra not to make his motion, 

Mr. Mitra, in accepting the advice of the Chair regretted that there was re- 
servation as to cases in times of emergency. 

Establishment of Village Panchayats. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar then moved a resolution recommending the 
appointment of a Committee of officials and non-officials to examine rural coedi- 
tions in various provinces and recommend ways and means for establishing in 
village or groups of villages with a population of one thousand or over efficient 
panchayats mainly elected on adult franchise and possessing sufficient legal 
powers and financial resources for administering all village concerns and deciding 
in courts. The speaker said that the Government could not divest itself of the 
responsibility of trusteeship of the masses of India. The responsibility had been 
shifted to Ministries many of whose communal activities had not been conducive 
to the welfare of the masses. Without disparaging the work of great leaders 
who desire the betterment of the country by altering the constitution of the 
Central Government the speaker urged that real work lay at the villages where 
an ideal scheme of self-government could be evolved. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, supporting the resolution Said that the credit for the 
idea belonged to the late Mr. C. R* Das according to whom no true scheme of 
Swaraj could be evolved unless it commenced with rural autonomy essential for 
real development. Villages, he said, should all become small republics and thus 
form the best foundation for real Government. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar understood the mover required through this committee the 
formulation of a central policy for the guidance of Provincial Governments, At 
present, there was a variety in the administration of Panchayat law and the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission had been grossly violated 
by the Governments of certain provinces whose administration of this law made 
Panchayats unpopular* A case had been thus made out for the Government of 
India to take steps to formulate a central policy. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, a Punjab official, with a knowledge of the working of village 
panchayats, described the resolution in the present form as not acceptable to the 
whole of India. No doubt, panchayats had worked well in some villages but in 
others the system had not been tried. The Panchayats Act provided the basis 
for the introduction of the system in any village, but a good deal depended on 
the support which townsmen gave to them and the encouragement which leaders 
of public opinion gave to them. 

Mr. M, S. Aney (Berar) supported the resolution because it would give the 
panchayats an impetus which, they needed most. 

Discussion had not concluded, when the Assembly adjourned. 

Discussion on Child Marriage Bill. 

On the 4TH SEPT. Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee was put for consideration. (For text see foot note). 


Textof the Bill 

The following is the text of the Child Marriage Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee. The words printed in bold types indicate the^ amendments suggested by the 
Committee to the original bill 
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Mr Acharva moved that the consideration of the Bill be postponed in view 
of the late publication of the report of the Age of Consent Committee and m 
view of the desirability of assessing, with the help of adequate evidence, the 
real value of that portion of the report, which dealt with the marriage laws 
and customs obtaining among the Indian communities. He said that the 
House could not consider the Bill without making sure that every member 
had got a copy of the report of the Age of Consent Committee. An onerous 
responsibility lay on the Government. He was not enamoured of this legislation, 
which must not be passed hastily. The period of two years that the Bill had 
been before the count ry was nothing, bu ta^ere drop time. 

Wbeieas it is expedient to restrain the solemnisation of child marriages ; it is hereby 
enacted as follows : — 

1 (i) This Act may be called the Child Marriage Bestraint Act, 1929. (ii) It 
extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the Santhal 
Parganas. (iii) It shall come into force on the 1st day of April, 1930. 

2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, (a) 

** child ’* means a person who, if a male , is under eighteen years of agf*, and if a female, 
is under fourteen years of age j (b) “ child marriage means a marriage either of the 
contracting parties to which is a child; (c) contracting party ” to a marriage means 
either of the parties whose marriage is thereby solemnised ; and (d) ‘‘ minor means a 
person of either sex who is under eighteen years of age. 

$. Whoever, being a male above eighteen years of age and below twentyone, 
wmtracts a child marriage shall be punishable with fine which may extsnd to one 
thousand rupees. 

4. Whoever, being a male above twenty-one years of age, contracts a child marriage 
shall be punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with 
fine vphich may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

6t Whoever performs, conducts or directs any child marriage shall be punishable 
with simple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees, or with both, unless he proves that he had reason to 
brieve that the marriage was not a child marriage. 

fi. C) Where a minor contracts a child marriage "any person having charge of the 
miiK>r whether as parent or guardian or in any other capacity, lawful or unlawful, who 
do^ any act to promote the marriage or permits it to be solemnised, or negligently fails 
to prevent it from being solemnised, shall be punishable with simple imprisonment which 
may extend to one month, or with fine -which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both : Provided that no women shall be punishable with imprisonment, (il) For 
the pnrp)^ of this section, it shall be presumed, unless and until the contrary is proved, 
feat, where a minor has contracted a child marriage the person having charge of such 
miser has negligently failed to prevent the marriage from being solemnised. 

7. Hotwitbstanding anything contained in section 26 of the General Clauses Act, 
section 64 of the Indian Penal Code, a court sentencing an offender under section 
S feall sat b? competent to direct that, in default of payment of the filne imposed, he shall 
any term of impriK)nmen% 

^ \ H^withifending anything contained in section 190 of the Code of Criminal 

1898, no Court other than that of a Presidency Magistrate or a District 
wnghtefee shall take cognisance of or try, any offence under this Act. 

9* Ho tout shall take cognizance of any offence under this Act save upon complaint 
wTOin one year of the solemnisation of the marriage in respect of which the offence 
m to have been committed. 

ukmg cognizance of an offence under this Act shall, unless it 
fee complaint under section 203 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
a»Bi| make an inquiry under section 202 of that Code, or direct a Magistrate of 
subordinate to it to inako such inijTiiry. 

■£1 examining the complainant and before issuing process 

^^t^atfcendance of the accused, the Court shall, except for reasons to be 
require the complainant to execute a bond, with or without sureties, 
^ bui^red rupees, as security for the payment of any compensa- 

250 of the Code of 

^ ^ security is not furnished within such resonable 

SlST dismissed, (ii) A bond taken under 

-'iBl ^ ^ under the Code of Criminal Procedure 

, MM ^ feat Ctode shall apply accordingly. 


''iM 
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Continuing, Mr. Acharya said that they would be failing in their respon- 
sibility if they rushed through such serious legislation of a portentous nature, 
and he quoted the Home Member’s warning at the time of the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee for ascertaining capfully the views of all legitimate 
Interests when legislation affected deep-rooted religious instincts. He urged the 
Assembly to ascertain whether there was any widespread desire for such legis- 
latk)n. There was no time to study the Age of Consent Corumittee’s report since 
ft was published. Proceeding, Mr. Acharya found fault with the logic, argument 
and diction of the report of the Age of Consent Committee. 

Mr. Acharya then read extracts from the report to show what appeared to 
him to'be irreconcilable statements regarding the evils of early maternity. Lady 
demonstrators outside the Chamber in favour of the Bill were being used, as 
toys, and they were no safe guides to the Assembly regarding this Bill. All 
the members of the Assembly except perhaps the Moslem section could be easily 
discovered to be desirous of radical social reform, and therefore they were 
unable to appreciate orthodox Hindu opinion. If they could prove that in 
Vedic times post-puberty marriage was the law, then much of the objection of 
orthodoxy would be met. He quoted telegrams from ladies’ meetings held in 
some stations in South India against the Bill. 

Mr. Acharya proceeding wished that the Committee had known the happen- 
ings in Afghanistan and said that reform, however well meant, when forced 
down the unwilling throats of the people would do more harm than good. 

Mr. Amarnath DUTT opposed the Bill, and considered the Age of Consent 
Committee’s report fit for the waste paper basket like all reports of the foreign 
Government. People considered such legislation as unwarranted interference 
wtlh their social customs. Were they *to think that a Government which 
deported and imprisoned men like Tilak or was callous to the sufferings of several' 
young men, was not aware of the situation that would arise when the Bill' 
was passed ? 

Mr. Sesha IYENGAR, who also opposed the Bill, said that it would create 
a revolution in the existing social order. After referring to meetings of- 
protest held by ladies who had called the Bill preposterous, he drew attention 
to the opposition voiced by representatives of numerous places in Madras and 
by the priests of certain mutts, and quoted the views of several leaders of. 
orthodox opinion against the Bill. The speaker thought that the provisions in 
the Bill flouted the shastras. The presence in Simla of deputationists from' 
far-off Madras indicated the earnestness of feeling which existed against the; 
measure. The speaker wanted to know if the House should be a party to a 
flagrL nt violation of the shastras. Instead of magnifying differences, the con- . 
flicting facts must be somehow reconciled. : 

Sir James CRERAR explained the attitude of the Government amidst loud' 
cheers, as being one of cordial sympathy and strongest support to the Bill. 
If Rai Saheb Harbilas Sarda should find satisfaction on seeing the measure on* 
the Statute Book during the course of this session, the Government would be the 
first to congratulate him on that happy consummation. Between two extreme, - 
one of rash and hasty and intemperate legislation, and the other of obscura^ism 
and public conservatism, the dangers which lay were hardly distinguishable 
in their magnitude. 

The Government’s attitude throughout in all matters of social legislation 
was that there must be a deliberate and careful examination of the evils which 
they were endeavouring to remove, so that there might be a measure which 
would have the support of the public. Last time, when the Bill was before the 
Assembly, the Government supported the motion for postponement because the 
Age of Consent Committee had been appointed ^ to consider and report on a 
matter which was greatly concerned with the subject matter of the legislation. 
The Government anticipated from the labours of that Committee that every 
shade of opinion woijld express itself on the question and that there would be 
the coufiddered opinion of the Committee. Now, the country was more alive to 
the gritty of the evil wWefa the Bill was intended to deal with. All opinions 

17 . , 
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had ample opportunity of expressing themselves before the Committee, which 
had taken the utmost opportunity of weighing and considering that opinion 
in framing the recommendations, and the result was before the Assembly in the 
form of a report. The Committee was representative of different interests 
concerning the Bill. It had a high measure of legal, administrative and medical 
qualifications most essential for the consideration of the question. The report, 
indeed, constituted a landmark of advance in the controversy with which the 
Bill dealt. Anyone who studied that report would admit that Sir Moropant 
Joshi and his colleagues had rendered a very great public service and deserved 
tl^ gratitude of the country. 

The first conclusion that could be drawn from the contents of the Age of 
Consent report was that there existed a grave and corroding evil clamouring 
fi>r a remedy. It was not merely that generation after generation of young 
girls were exposed to the injuries of early marriage, but legacies were left from 
which the country would undoubtedly suffer most vitally. The Government of 
India did not desire it to be understood that they, in and way, under-estimated 
the earnestness and sincerity of the opposition to the Bill. Any measure which 
modified a social custom of long duration would for a time, naturally evoke a 
large measure of opposition, but he hoped that in no long time, the principle of 
the Bill in its practical application would reconcile even the most stringent 
opposition with which the measure was at present met. 

The Home Member concluded : “ We are convinced that the evil exists. 
We are convinced that the measure of Rai Saheb Harbilas Sard a is at any rate 
the first step in the direction of seeking a practical remedy. Where we find 
that evil, and where we find a promising remedy, we feel we must support what 
we think to be right. ^ I trust' a great majority of this House will agree in the 
view that this measure is one in the right direction, and it is their duty to 
support it.” 


Mr. K. C. NEOGY, who rose to oppose the Bill, referred to the opinions of 
ffie LcKal Governments, and asked how the Government of India proposed to 
work the measure when^ several local Governments were not giving it support. 
Dealing further with public opinion, the speaker referred to the Bengal Social 
Conference where a resolution in favour of the Bill was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority in spite of attempts made by its President Mr. Kelkar. 

exhibited^ a large bundle of letters he had received against the 
Bui whereupon Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda amidst laughter showed also his 
tag bm^le. 

O^inuii^ his speech Mr. Neogy said that all oppositionists did not come 
^reiy horn the orthodox pandits, but also from most unexpected quarters. The 
A^astna ^maj of Bengal^ had opposed the measure. The speaker then des- 
OTMd various shades oposition as indicated by the letters he had received and 
th at the complaint of some was that the report of the Age of Consent Com- 

of a propagandist measure He next quoted from the 
ff TrW ^ ^view of Reviews ” to show that the support of the Medical Con- 
»eiKsehad been obtained st the fag end of its session. 

Moslems had decided to support Mr. M. K‘ 
understood that Moslems were opposed to the 

Moslems had not had adequate represents- 
■ Either the Government did not rise to \e height of the 

i V cu ^ wished his co-rehgionists to give it. 

controvert Mr, Abdul Haye's statement that 
opposed to the measure, but the President said that it was not 

Haye Jsaid that a certain section of Moslems consi- 
ih ^ '!?*' 3®t>ng them and there were sufiScient , 

Oiaaaoi^ ^ ^^cte was np necessity for such a measure.; 

. waif the ev!l existed according to the Shariat, no Non- 

t»,r" ^ 1, ^ ^ "* ^ 
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Muslim body could impose a law to remove it. The speaker therefore asked the 
House to postpone consideration of the measure if they wish to take the Moslems 
with^ them, as the Moslems needed time to overcome the handicap of unclarified 
opinion. He wished to make it clear that Moslems were not opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, to wh^ch, with certain modifications, they might give whole* 
hearted support if given time. 

The Assembly then adjourned for the day. 

Next day, the 5XH SBPTEMBEB, Mr. N, 0 . KELKAR resuming discussion on 
the Sarda Bill said that the BiP., as it stood, was unacceptable and hoped the amendments 
proposed would be accepted, if, however, no amendment was carried, he would resume 
freedom of vote. He supported the principle of the Bill with a clear conscience, Mr. 
Neogy was perfectly right in obeying the mandate of the electorates. He (Mr. Kelkar) 
had no such mandate and would not hesitate to do the right thing on the spot. He asked 
Government to be generous and not to issue a mandate to the members on their side and 
requested the opponents to give up their relentless attitude. Analysing the Select Commit- 
tee's report, Mr. Kelkar held that the objections to the Bill were mostly on questions of 
procedure and not on principle. The issue had narrowed down to the question whether 
the age of consent should be raised from twelve to fourteen. Here there was room for 
propaganda and education. The objection of conscientious objectors could be met by 
softening the Bill, 

Dr, HYDER gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill, He expressed surpriiw that 
Mr. Acharya should still require more evidence of its necessity. Was not the tragic story 
of the high death rate amongst child wives and child widows, unfolded by figures of the 
last 60 years, quite enough ? If the evidence of the funeral fires to which child wives 
were sent from their nuptial beds had not convinced the oppositionists about the necessity 
of the Bill, nothing would. Over a thousand youngmen replying to a question put by 
the speaker, as a university examiner, had unanimously declared child marriage to be 
the main cause of the high death rate in the country. As the measure sought to minimise 
this colossal evil the speaker strongly supported it. If those opposed to the Bill desired 
a better class of cows, why dii they not desire a better kind of human beings ? 

Mr, PRICE declared that it would be difficult to find one single spot of ill-will against 
the Bill in the whole of the enlightened Bombay Presidency where opini^in was unanimous 
in favour of it. Proceeding, Mr. Price stated that for every one case of consummation before 
the age of consent there were 50 cases where child sufferings went unavenged. The roots of 
Nationalism must be laid deep in the social habits of a people and so there must be a 
national law applicable to the whole country without any exception. Those who were 
trying to postpone discussion of the Bill were essentially wreckers of the Bill. Why try 
to stay the Bill and hesitate to make a bold frontal attack ? Mr. Neogy was honest but 
he must lememto he was in the Assembly as a member and not as a delegate from Bast 
Bengal. Laws like the present Bill obtained in Turkey, Algeria and Egypt. That show^ 
that Islam and its Prophet had most generously restored women’s rights to person and 
property which the hardheartedness of man had deprived them of, 

Mr. K, C. ROY gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill, He welcomed the clear 
pronouncement of the Moslem view by Dr, Hyder, who came from the s^t of Moslem 
learning and culture. Indeed, Dr. fiyder’s speech conveyed a message of hope and charity 
to the whole of India and would help to rally waverers in support of the Bill. 

Tracing the history of similar legislation in India, Mr, Boy pointed out that the 
opjmsition which now came from Bengal came also from the same province of culture and 
social reform movement which led to previous legislation, Mr. Neogy had evidently been 
misled by the orthodox tyranny of East Bengal, But the Bengal Government faithfully 
and correctly represented entire Bengal when they stated that Hindu opinion is 
wholly in favour of this legislation.” The bold pronouncement of Sir James Orerar 
would also greatly help to see the Bill placed on the Statute Book. Of course, Mr. 
Amarnath Dutt never trusted any Committee appointed by an alien Government but it 
could not be denied that the Age of Consent Committee presided over by Sir Moropant 
Joshi, could not have been better composed and no better report could have been produced. 
The present Bill was not a Government Bill and it was for this House to decide the 
question raised by it. Let this Assembly prove to the world that India was prepared to 
go forward in every field. 

Mr, Gangananda SINHA declared, amidst applause, that he did not wish to move his 
dilatory amendment but desired the House to consider amendments to make necessary 
improvements. If Mr, Acharya wanted to oppose the measure he should face it now 
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iastead of carrying on a guerilla warfare by dilatory motions. Bihar and Orissa was 
faTour of the Bill. Dealing with orthodox opinion Mr. Qangananda Sinha quoted from 

the Age of Consent Committee’s report to show the diversity of opinion which existed in 
regard to the verdict of the Shastras. 

Mr. D. Y. BELYI was opposed to the consideration of the Bill. He said it ww 
of no use taking the opinion of District Judges and other highly-placed persona. Yillagerl’ 
opinions counted more in this matter. Government was wrong in supposing that a large 
majority of the country was behind the measure. It was an attempt to defraud the people 
(Yoices : No ”) to pass legislation of a social nature without consulting them. Mr, Price 
had said that the Bill was a matter of national necessity. The speaker hoped that when 
Mr, Haji’s Bill came up Mr. Brice would think similarly. 

Mouivi Mohamed SHAFI declared that while he believed in social reform he considered 
the evil of early marriage was not as great as other evils. The greatest evil was illiteracy 
and the speaker desired to know what had been done to eradicate it. The huge powers 
of legislation vested in the House should be utilised at the proper time and the House 
ehonld not seek to make a law such as the one under consideration, universal for the 
whole of India, The speaker was unable to understand as to how Moslems were now 
covered by the Bill although they were not originally covered. There had been no com- 
plaints of child marriage among Moslems, 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani : “There are.” 

Proceeding the speaker considered that it would be a cruel encroachment on the rights 
of Moslems if the House imposed this Bill on them. Dr, Hyder’s support was not the 
support of Moslems generally. 


Mr. J. 0, CHATTEEJEE strongly opposed Mr, Acharya’s dilatory motion and suppor- 
ted the Bill. Alluding to Moslem opinion he quoted the views of Mr, Hasan Nizami and 
others in support of it. If the Bill was not passed India would lose her national self- 
respect. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA was applauded on his rising to speak. He agreed 
that circumstances existed in the country owing to which India needed legislation by 
which the marriage should be restrained. He did not desire that the Bill should be 
dropped. Mr. Acharya’s proposal was not that the Bill should be dropped hut that it 
should he postponed so as to make available the evidence collected by the Age of Consent 
Cetamittee, one express purpose for the appointment of which had been that its evidence 
beYfeoed before the House for the purpose of this Legislation. 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya declared that no man living was more painfully alive 
w the evils of early marriage than the speaker ; but the House should hear in mind the 
history of a system which was not new, Hindus had lived under it for thousands 
of years. The speaker was as tenderly anxious as others to eradicate the evils involved 
he did not wish to use the knife carelessly. The advantages and purpose of tlw 
"system bad been overlooked and they had been painted as though they had lived in ft 
rOttem state of society. Early marriage did not mean early consummation. There wap 
B^gy(mological reason in ancient times for marrying always girls at an early age m 
, • at the time when they began to think amorously they must realise that 

^ directed to one individual.* That system might not have been perfdt 
the advantage of a high idea of purity and sanctity. Matters had grown from 
u^er foreign rule, not only because of early marriage but because the 

curse ofthiB foreign lule was that ’ it sapped the nations’ vitality and ignored 
^ Government had» done its duty in the spread of education, there would 
^ of their discussing such a Bill here. 

wanted this Bill to be passed as early as possibis 
fur three months^ ^ore time. Was it unreasonable to ask 
legislafaoir arid where some Hindus were honestly convinced that 

against^the Yedas ? It was not right nor fair for Government at this 
r annoimCed its own support to the Bill but to have asked memheft 
hhe Government. The greatest advantage lay in poW- 
wll January by which time the country would have sfcuditi 
many complicated matters connected with the Bill and be fthfe 
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whole Bill be taken I’nto, eon. 
TO^,uoD^ent Couomittiee,’ he had ’heard’ evidence 'of a' state 

country. In Be ngal,’ coha M^ 
from some ’^Btn^i ihdaborg). 
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SbAh Niwas oontidored it wrong to say that the entire orthodox opinion was opposed 
to the Bill. Pandit Halavija was wrong in saying that the evil was not so great. In 
the speakers opinion, the eril could not be worse. Dealing with the Moslem opposition, 
the speaker quoted chapter and rerse from Egyptian and T urkish law showing that 
marriage between a hoy under 18 and a girl under 15 was nnlawfui, 

Mr, M. R. JaYAKAB urged immediate consideration of the Bill. He confessed that 
his task had been rendered difficult by the fact of his having to go against what bis 
leader Pandit Malaviya had suggested. He was practically in entire agreement with the 
sentiments of Pandit Malaviya on the merits of the question, for he himself had learned 
bis lessons at the feet of learned pandits and “ mimamsas.” 

Pandit Malaviya had pleaded for a little more time for reconciling the views of the 
supporters of the Bill with those of the orthodox party. He (the speaker) had a certain 
amount of ‘*dog sense” in political matters and be could predict, without fear, that at 
the end of three months, or even three years, the orthodox party would never be recon- 
ciled. Indeed, even then, there would be nothing but a repetition of the scenes that 
occurred when Mian Shah Nawaz was speaking, namely, a challenge by the orthodox 
party that the Committee was not representative and that the evidence tendered before the 
Consent Committee was one-sided and that, therefore, there shonld be another Committee 
which would sift the whole body of evidence even as Mr. Acharya had hinted in one of 
bis tabled amendments. So, therefore, even at the end of three years, the same cry 
would be raised as was now being raised. It was too late for Pandit Malaviya 
to have raised the cry that too deeply cherished religious eontiments were in the 
measure and that, thereh^re, Grovernment shonld have nothing to do with it. Deeply 
religious sentiments were involv d in a greater measure when a law was passed by the 
old Imperial Council that a member of a Hindu joint family conid be<^me a Christian 
and that Hindu widows could remarry. It was no use being guided by the Shastras 
in regard to this Bill. Text books had been quoted to show that the Bill was against 
the Hipdu religion. Those texts belonged to an age and scheme of life, the spirit of 
which had long departed. 

Mr. Jayakar quoted from the most authoritative exposition of the Vedanta saying 
that it was only that text of the Vedas, whi^h accorded with people's notions of logic 
and rationality, which must be followed--»nd not the entire text. So let this Assembly 
follow what Hinduism bad done in the past and follow Baroda State where there was 
a law like the one under consideration. 

At this stage the House adjourned till Monday the 9fch September. 

TKe Hunget Strike Bill* 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER, which was a official day, Sir James Orerar* introduce 
the Bill amending the Criminal Pro<^nre Code, more comntonly known as the Hunger- 
Strike Bill. In doing so he drew attention to what was contained in the statement of 
object i^d rcMons. The Government had iFO|wri that the elrcnmstancea which had arisen 
would change so as to avoid the Gk)verninent introducing a Bill. In this hope the Qeveru- 
ment were disappointed and they felt i t their duty to bring the Bill as one of very 
definite urgency. 

* The following is the text of the Bill : — Whereas it is expedient further to amend 
the Code of Criminal procedure of 1898 for the purpose hereinafter appearing, it is 
hereby enacted as follows : — 

I. This act may be called the Code of Criminal Procedure (amendment) A<^ ol |9^. 

II. After Section 540A, of the Code of Criminal Procedure of 18^ 

referred to as the said code) the following section shall be inserted namely ^ 

540B (1), At any stage of an inquiry or trial, under this code iftheJWteeor 
Magistrate is satisfied for reasons to be recorded that any acen^ in wnscquenw of ja 
eingle act or a scries of acts done or a course of conduct pursued by him ^^er his arrest bis 
voluntarily rendered himself incapable of remaining before tbe Court, such Judge or 
Magistrate may, whether snob accused is represented by a pleader or not, dispense with 
bis attendance and proceed with the inquiry or trial in his absence. 

(2) In any such inquiry or trial, where a plea is required in answer to a charge 
from an ateent accused whose attendance has bwn dispensed with under sub-section 
(I) each accused shall be seemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) ^ Notwithstanding anything contained in this code no finding, sentence or order 
passed in such inquiry or trial shall be held to be illegal by any court by reason 
omhKfion or .irregularity whatsoever arising from the absence of any or all of the 
whose attendance has been dispensed with under sub^rection. (1) 
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Mr. Nilkanta DAS, on a pointjof order, thought it to be difficult to discuss the Bill 
at Bub^(|^uent stages without entering into the cases of the hunger-strike prisoners. Under 
Standing Order 29, Clause two (1) he regarded this motion as an abuse of the procedure 
of the House. He could have raised it at a subsequent stage but under the new rules, 
when once the House was seized of a Bill, it was difficult to raise such an issue as the 
Bill was out of order. He requested the President to rule the present motion out of order, 
although he fully knew the convention under which there should be no objection to a 
Bill at the first stage. 

President Patel, disallowing the objection, said that he had already considered the 
point and come to the conclusion that the matter which Pandit Nilkanta Das proposed to 
difiCUM could be discussed at a subsequent stage of the Bill without going into the merits 
of the pending cases. 

Without discussion the Assembly next passed Sir George Rainy’s Bengal Pilot Sema 
BiU and Sir Bhupendianath Mitra’s Boilers Amendment Bill 

The House next agreed to circulate Sir George Schustei’s Bill amending the NegoHable 
InstyuMiMs Acti providing for the insertion of a new Section 86-A. 

Provident Fund Relief Bill. 

Sir George Schuster next moved that a Select Committee, consisting of Messrs. G. L. 
Winterbotham, Phillip, H. P. Mody, G. D, Birla, N. C. Kelker, S. 0. Mitra, B. P. Naidu, 
S. N. Haji, V. S. Pandiya, Fazai and A, H, Ghuznavi, be formed to report on the Pro- 
vident Funds Relief Bill by the l6th September, 

Sir George Schuster mentioned that the Bill is the result of an undertaking given to 
the AiMociated Chambers, by the Assembly, to encourage thrift by enabling subscriptions 
to private provident funds to be treated in the same way as the annual premium on 
insurance policies, though certain privileges applying to Government Provident Fund 
cannot be applied. This Bill went considerably further than the original undertaking to 
that not only sabscripbions to a fund but also income on investments held by the fund 
will be free from income tax. The Bill was accordingly referred to a Select Committee, 

Bill to Amend Income Tax Act. 

On Sir George Schuster’s motion the House next referred to a Select Committee the 
Bill further to amend the Income Tax Act on the point regarding the machinery and 
administration and the grant of relief in cases of hardship. The Committee will consist 
of Mr, Lindsay, Mr. Mody, Sir Pursbottamdas Thakurdas, Mr, Birla, Mr. Lalchand 
Havalrai, Mr. Mulla, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mf. Gayaprasad Sinba, Mr. Panday, Mr. 
Faaal Rahimtulla, Mr, Ghuznavi and the mover. 

The Census Bill. 

The Home Member then moved for a consideration of the Bill to provide for a census 
in 1930, He considered that the Bill was non-conbroversial as it was the duty of every 
mvil^ed Government to take a census. 


under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
I hit right to attend or to be represented by a pleader at any subsequent 
m the i^oceedings, 

ill« Whwe an enquiry or trial has begun before the commencement of this act 
teeiifm MOB m the sakl code as hereby enacted shall have effect. 

Pi^^ded tlmt where the accused’s incapability of remaining before the Court arises 
iST conduct begun before the commencement of this act, 

efiect only where such series of acts or course of conduct is 
cc®to®ea after the amimfincement of this act. 

The following Is the Statement of Objects and Reasons * -- 

the Criminal Procedure of 1898 contains no provision by which an 

person if he is not iepresented 
High Court of Judicature, Lahore, have recently held that there 
*?y by which a Counsel can be appointed to repreLnt an accused 

^Ki r*1i>iti tidmmiritriiiiii^^ r t^ierefore, possible for an accused person to 

intended to prevent delay and the defeat of jnslicc 
■Tfcfc iaa, Magistrates to proceed in the absence of an accused even 

Hi to^Sf^Ooart is dro^ ’1 Magistrate is satisfied that his 

* Tolantary act done or a course of conduct 
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Bill to Amend Railway Act, 

Sir George Rainy next moved for a Select Committee on the Bill amending the Railway 
Act. He eaid that the Bill wae of a very great importance and affirmed that the time^ had 
come when by Legislation a competent authority could specify the branches of railway 
work to which the principle of weekly rest and gixty hoars week con'd be applied bat be 
wM not in a hurry and he proposed t bat a Select Committee should be summoned in 
January. In the meantime the diaft rules under the Bill which were ready should be 
referred to the Agents of Railways for opinion which should be considered by the Select 
Committee. 

Cess on Soft Coke, 

Sir George Raioy*e Bill providing the levy of cess on soft coke despatched by rail 
from collieries in Bengal, Behar and Oriss^i was passed without discussion. 

Other Bills, 

Hr. Toftcuham’s Cantonment House Accommodation Act Amend runt Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Toe House next agreed to the Law Member’s motion to refer to Select G jramittees 

the Bills to define ani amend the fuii/ fo 53 /^ 0 / goods and to amend S- c*ion 178 

of the Contract Act of 1872 after adding to the committees two names as Buggi’SU'd by 
Hr. Yidyasagar Paadya. 

The Bill further to amend Section 2 and 23 etc., of the Income-Tax Act reported 

by Ihe Select Committe? was recommitted to a new Select Committee on the Finance 

Membei’s motion. 


To Amend Negotiable Instruments Act. 

The next was Sir George Schuster’s motion which was debated at length and resulted 
in a loss to the Government. It was to refer the Negotiable Instruments Bill to a Select 
Committee. Sir George Schuster explained the salient features of the Bill and pointed 
out his desire to have the provisions examined in the Select Committee fully and not to 
make any hasty step without fully satisfying himself that the Indian Commercial Com- 
munity would be satisfied with it, 

The motion w’as pressed to a division and lost by forty two against forty-seven votes. 
This being the first division in the session resulting in a loss to the Government. 

Lastly the Dangerous Drugs Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Transfer of Property Act. 

On the loTH SEPTEMBER, on the motion of Sir Brojendra Mitter, the 
Transfer of Property Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration. 

Mr. ANEY moved that Clause 3 be deleted as it aimed at omitting from 
the Act mention of the words “ Hindu and Buddhist.*’ In urging that these 
words be retaineds Mr. Aney raised an interesting debate in which many leading 
lawyers participated. Mr. Aney contended that these words were deliberately 
inserted in the 1882 Act with full knowledge of the fact that there ivas nothing 
in Chapter II which was inconsistent or in conflict with any rules of Hindu 
or Mahomedan law. The reason, evidently, was to affirm the policy to which the 
British Government stood pledged to the two communities of this country ever 
since they assumed the reins of administration. If to-day they removed those 
words, it would evidently imply that they did not feel with the same keenness 
the necessity of affirming their pledge. 

As one who struck a discordant note in the Select Committee, Mr. Aney 
Said that the question was whether the House wanted to absolve the British 
Government of ail obligations arising out of their pledge to respect the personal 
law or whether the people desired to be regulated hereafter only by statute 
law passed in this House. Moreover, omission of the words “ Hindu and 
Buddhist” and the retention of “Mahomedan” would mean the introduction 
of an unwholesome policy of making discrimination in the application of the laws 
of the land by the Government, whose aim should be to give a uniform system 
of law. He also feared that the omission of the words “ Hindu and Buddhist’* 
would create certain difficulties in the future administration of the law. It was 
not true, he said, that the proposed omission had been generally approved, for the 
Bombay and Central Provinces CJovernments had expressed themselves against 
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it as also certain Bar Associations. The Hindu Mahasabha and the Hindu 
Law Research Association had entered a protest against the omission of the 
words Hindu and Buddhist,”- Retention of the words had not caused any 
inconvenience. As regards the; Buddhists, the Government of India should not rely 
on the opinions of the Rangoon High Court and the Burma Government, both of 
whom had no intimate, knowledge of the Transfer of Property Act and its 
bearing on the customary laws of the Buddhists. 

‘ r - 

Sir B. L. MITTER, replying, contended that those words were inserted in 

1882 Act because they were necessary -then. The argument that since 
that year no inconvenience had been felt was not a valid argument for reten- 
tion of the words. The Mahomedan law was totally different from the Hindu 
or the Buddhist law regarding the Transfer of Property Act. 

Mr, Nirmal Chandra said that it made no difference in the effect of this law 
whether these ‘‘ superfluous words ” were there or not, 

Mr. D. F. Mulla, amidst cheers, argued for deletion of the words and was * 
further supported in this by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Mullahs main point was that property law entirely superseded personal 
law and therefore the question of personal law being affected did not arise. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru pleaded in favour of the amendment. He said that the 
words proposed by Mr. Aney were not superfluous. On the other hand, they were 
essential as otherwise a loophole would be left and interrupt the development of 
Hindu Law. 



Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendment and contested the view of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, He said that 65 per cent of the litigation was due to .the 
uncertainty of Hindu Law. The omission of the words had removed that 
rg^djrtainty. The change should, therefore, be welcomed. Forty-five years* cx- 
— 'i&mx of the working of the Act had disclosed no difference between the 
IwEiaentals of Hindu Law and English Law. Transfer of property, therefore, 
by omitting the said words. 

House divided and rejected Mr, Aney*s amendment by 26 against 46 

^Jerable discussion then ensued on Clause 4, in which it is stated that a 
;iS said to have notice of (transfer of property) a fact, when he actually 
or when, but for wilful abstention from inquiry, or search, which 
to have made or gross negligence, he would have known it. 

Lalchand Navahai speaking against this, detailed the difficulties of 
tiem especially in the mofussil and during the discussion, Sir B. L. Mittcr, 
Law Mender assured the House that the Government of India would draw 
of the Provincial Governments to revise their registration laws so 
r^egfst ration more easy than now. At present registration was 
_only in cases of over Rs. 100 valuer M^-. Jinnah welcomed the assur- 
Law Member. The Assembly then adjourned. 

wTH SEPTEMBER discussion was r^nj^ned on the Transfer of 
L TOen the Law Meinber agreed to^ the amendment of Mr. Jayakar, 
^ that an instrument should be registered in the manner 

1908, and duly entered or filed in the registers. 

: Mr. M.S^SehsaIycng ar*s amend mcM for the deletion of Sub-CIause (e) of 
was accepted. 

®* 0 E^*^tnents of a minor character moved by Mr. Mulla were also 

^ a majority of 28 votes on his amendment that a 
mortgage from the mortgagee at 6 per cent interest. 

f moved by Mr. Mulla had been accepted by 

‘ ^ "be Law Member intimated that he would make 

1 as amended on Monday. 

^t Supplementary Bill was next passed with the 
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The Child Marriage Bill, 

Discussion was then resumed on Mr, Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. MODY (Bombay) was applauded when he rose to make his maiden 
speech. He supported the Sarda Bill describing those who wanted its postpone- 
ment as wreckers. He dismissed religious practices as mere excrescenses. He 
did not think orth^ioxy could keep back social reform or political progress. He 
suspected the genuineness of the documents exhibited by Mr. Neogy in Support 
of his opposition to the measure, and demanded the immediate passage of the 
Bill in the interests of the nation. 


Mr. STUART SMITH (Caicutta. European) assured'the mover and the House 
that the Bill ev<>ked the keenest interest amongst the rank and file of the Calcutta 
European community, v;h’ch cordially approved of i t. The speaker said that he 
intervened in the debate in order to show that, where national interests were 
involved, the European community would not be indifferent or aloof. The Bill 
was indeed a measure of far-sighted patriotism. He begged the Assembly not 
to be discouraged by the argument that it would remain a dead letter in some 
cases. A similar argument was advanced when ‘Sati^ was abolished. As educa- 
tion spread, people were bound to recognise the necessity for an enactment of 
that kind. Legislation was the only remedy to prevent the evil of child marriatye. 
The European community of Calcutta and India wished Mr. Sarda well aW 
offered him support. 


Mr. GHAZNAVI vehemently opposed the Bill, and was frequently heckled. 
He opposed it as a pernicious measure. He did not believe in social reform 
being effected by legislation. The Bill affected the personal law of the Moslems 
and encroached upon Moslem religion. The original Bill did not affect the 
Moslems, whereas the present one did. His constituency had asked him to vote 
against the Bill, and the Muslims as a whDle did not want the Bill (Mahomedan 
members : Question). The Bill was a menace to the peace of society, and would 
inevitably lead to needless prosecutions and police zoolum. ’ 


Mr. SHERW.ANI, strongly Supporting the Bill, said that he wanted to dis- 
abuse their minds of the impression that the majority of Mussalmans were opposed 
to the Bill. He repudiated the suggestion that the Bill was against Islam and 
challenged any Mahomedan to quote a single Haji in support of child marriage. 

Mr. JINN AH, supporting the Bill, declared that he had no mandate of anv 
hind from his constituency He hoped that everyone was convinced that the 
evil of child-marriage existed. He was not aware of the fact that it existed 
among the Mussalmans until Mian Shah Nawaz told him so. Now that the 
existence of the evil was an established fact the question was how to tackle it 
He did not pretend to be an Ulema or an authority in Theology but as a’ 
practising lawyer, he always understood that marriage under the Mahomedan 
Law was a contract, pure and simple. 


Mr. Mahomed Shafee and two or three others challenged Mr Jinnah’s state 
ment when Mr. Jmnah retorted : » If you deny that, then you have to learn it ” 
Continuing, Mr. Jmnah asked his co-religionists if there was any text which 

^** 9 “'*^ 8*^ before 14. He was not convinced that 

t^ Bill militated against the Civil Law applicable to marriages amone the 
Moslems. Then, how could there be divine sanction to the horrible, disetaceful 
and inhuman practice that now prevailed ? There was, at any rate, nothin? in 
Islam which prevented them from destroying the evil. If any member foLd 
his constituency so backwani as to ask hi 11 t > vote against such a bill then he 
should ask that constituency to choose so . eone else. He was anxious that there 
stould be no postponement, for wh 1 knew that the Government might not be 
frightened by orthodox opinion? It was after a great deal of trouble that the 
pivernment, which was a foreign one, had now in regard to the Bill proved to 

^ national m spirit He was therefore keen that the Government should not 

fallowed to change their present attitude, He asked the Assembly to reiect 
the dilatory motion, y reject 
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Mr, Yamm KHAN mentioned that at a Conference of Mussalman members 

held to consider the Bill, unanimous opinion was expressed that further consi- 
deration be postponed. They were anxious to hear the Ulemas more fully before 
making up their minds. Hence he urged postponement. 


Sir Purushottamdas IHAKURDAS regretted the disclosure made by Mr. 
Ghuznavi that Sir James Simpson had promised to support the postponement* 
and hoped that Sir D’Arcy Lindsay would disown any such understanding. Sir 
Purushottamdas wished to leave Mr. Ghuznavi^ s eloquence alone, because it was 
entirely vitiated by Mr. Ghuznavi ’s statement. Mr Ghuznavi was a Moslem first 
and an Indian next, and therefore deserved no notice. The speaker greatly 
admired Mian Shah Nawaz’s courage in changing his opinion after gathering 
full facts as a member of the Joshi Committee, and paid a compliment to the 
lady members and especially to Mrs Brijlal Nehru who was the first Indian 
iady member of any Committee to tour India and who took great pains to get 
into touch with orthodox opinion and showed great capacity. The speaker did 
not believe that the “ shastras ” enjoined early marriage. There was nothing 
in the shastras ” which was not supported by common sense. “Are we, for 
the sake of reserving Heaven for us to condemn our womanhood which is going 
down steadily ? It is for this Assembly, representing the people, to say to the 
Government : “ Bravo, come, help us, carry this legislation which will make the 
coming generations remember with gratitude the courage shewn by this Assembly. 
It IS exactly loo years since Lord Bentink abolished ‘‘ Sati ”, Who can sav 
to-day that he hit the Hindu religion ?” 


^I^NEY said that the cold facts about child mortality given in the Age 
ot^nsent Committee Report were a clear proof that the Bill was needed. If 
^lan won^n were members of the House, he wondered what would be the fate 
mmwUike Messrs, Acharya and Shafi Daudi. Speaking from 30 years’ medical 

death-rate, owing to child birth in India, 
appalling than m any other part of the world. He wondered how 

^i^ted inm^rs representing culture and civilization could forget their high 
misston wbch the Bill called upon them to fulfil . g c i i icir uigu 

the thrown into the wastepaper basket 

he relied on 

child marriaffe nr. '^i knew that the wicke 1 diabolical custom of 

^ was no difference of opinion that the custom 

makiBs elfwitiM. ' Moiilal was surprised to see many members 
^g^t^h ^ ch q'^estion admited of no 

^lastras nrt injunctions in the matter, then the 

>"?■ .In his community of Kas 


vmuuiuuiLy or Kashmiri Pundits, who 
He believed that no girls were married before the age of 20. 

ficKn within anri xJ^ would come quicker and with better effect of it 

from without. But the Assembly had 

The eyes of the ^ children and the 

Asswdsiy to’wst its vot. ' .^°k ^ Assembly and he urged 

^ ^'Sht rank among 

iSyears as the minimum aff. fn^' P^rs^ally preferred the laying down o' 
«(fMnSar(Jaw^ *ere the . Bill 

a«or« ^ aS an^ Passed with the least delay, 

a dmsicm. The motion r ^ Achatya’s dilatory motion was rejected 

UK motion for consideration of the bill was passed amidst 




was f discussion on Clauses. 
m “P by clause. 


w. K A^r„ p ‘='^«se. 

ama , * 5 * -^si he proceeded to it r rax? rxc 


« — o ■— as a male 

I^ogicaPartrrim.1^^ Proceeded to array psychological, 
(SCtefine himself fr> tho* '** favour of his amendment, the Presi- 

amendment. As this warning did not 

S tfet ^ ‘be member to waste 

•aid that ,f the Chair did not wish to hear him, he 
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Sir James Crerar, intervening, pointed out to Mr. Acharya the rule on the 
subject and hoped that the Chair’s admonition would have effect. 

Mr. Acharya said that he would move the amendment under protest. 

The President : The Honble Member should withdraw those words, 

Mr. Acharya ; If you want me to do i t I would do so. 

The Chair : You should withdraw them unconditionally. 

Mr. Acharya : I withdraw them. 

Mr. Acharya then left the House as Mr. Sarda rose to oppose his amend- 
ment which was rejected after Mr. Sarda and Sir James Crcrar had opposed it. 

Mr, Yamin Khan’s Amendment. 

Mr. Mahomed Yamin Khan next moved an amendment in order to remove 
the restriction of age regarding boys. He saw no justification why boys’ parents’ 
should be punished since no case had been made out why a boy under 18 
should not marry. There might be cruelty to a girl under 14, but a boy needed 
no protection. On the contrary, the fixation of the age at 18 for a boy would 
encourage him to sinful acts. Islam has given freedom for marriage to a boy on 
reaching adolescence. 

Mr. Sarda, opposing the amendment, considered it necessary to fix boys’ age 
also and explained why 18 had been fixed. 

Sir James Crerar drew attention to the consensus of opinion that the 
marriage of a boy at the time when he should be pursuing his study or learning 
a trade, meant a very great handicap to him The restriction might cause 
temporary individual hardship, but he was of opinion that those who desire! the 
restriction acted on sound lines. 

Many voices being against the amendment and only a few in favour, the 
amendment was declared lost by the chair. 

Certain members demanded a division, but the President said he disallowed 
a division, as he considered that it was called merely to cause obstruction. At 
this stage the House adjourned till next day. # 

The Hunger Strike Bill. 

On the 13TH SEPTEMBER Sir James Crerar (Home Member) , moved 
the consideration of the Hunger Strike Bill.” In doing so he said that Govern- 
ment could not but place it before the House'‘consistently with their responsibility 
for the administration of the country. The situation which had necessitated this 
bill was examined day after day and week after week with the greatest care an 1 
anxiety both by the Punjab Government and the Government of India. At one 
time there were some grounds for the hope that the particular contingencies which 
arose might cease to exist but they were disappointed. Sir James emphasised that 
the bill had no reference to or bearing whatsoever upon the merits of any case 
or trial now pending or that might hereafter arise. It was based on a general 
principle and related to a point of criminal procedure, and had nothing to do 
with the guilt or innocence of any accused person. 

Sir James Crerar, tracing the history of the present deadlock, said that two 
accused were on hunger-strike before the magisterial inquiry started in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case and others followed suit. Thus the trial was held 
up and the High Court ruled that the Government had no power to appoint 
counsel for the accused* 

Before Government proceeded with the amendment of the present law, they 
had tried every possible remedy. The Punjab Government made a very sincere 
and genuine effort to end this state of affairs, but the demands of the accused 
could not be met in full. Government could never accept a political motive 
as being present in the minds of those convicted in the Gad bar and Kakori cases. 
The Government of India took every step to reassure public opinion in the 
matter, issued communiques and addressed a circular letter to the local Govern- 
ments. The Home Member was sure that none in the House was prepared to say 
that Government had not been reasonable, and said: *‘From this statement 
it will be clear that the result is a complete deadlock and paralysis of the legal 
machinery, with the further probability of other accused in future being afiect^d 
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in the same manner. I place before the House another of those who have 
resorted to the consideration ; While in the case particular expedient of a 
strike the trial will be held up, there are other accused who have not done so 
and who may perhaps have a reasonable hope that they may be acquitted or 
that the punishment that they may receive may not be very severe. It is unjus 
for them that a judicial pronouncement in their case should be indefinitcit 
delayed ^ 

Sir James Crerar continued : “ The point which I specially like to emphasise, 
because there is some misapprehension regarding it, is that this bill does not 
seek in any way to enlarge executive powers. The powers which the bill 
confers will lie entirely within the discretion of the courts over whose discre- 
tion the executive Government have no control, (A voice: ‘‘Question”). I 
understand the feeling in some part of the House to provide tor a reference 
to the High Court in such cases. If that feeling is genuinely held, I myself 
shall be prepared to accept a provision of that character. 

“ I imagine it will be contended that the bill traverses some principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. (Hear, hear.) I venture to submit that the most 
fundamental rule of criminal jurisprudence is that the law shall prevail, that 
every man is entitled to ihe protection of the law, that every man who is accused 
in a case shall be called upon effectively to answer the charges against him. 
I submit there is nothing in this bill which is anything but an affirmation 
of that principle. It is a salutary rule of criminal law that every man is 
innocent until he is proved guilty. That principle obviously presupposes effectual 
means by which guilt or innocence is established. It may be said that the 
bill is unprecedented. I submit the circumstances which have necessitated it 
are also unprecedented. A lacuna has been found in the law and if accused 
persons were allowed to exploit that defect, there would be very little doubt 
that the example will be followed in many cases in future, leading to paralysis of 
justice. I submit to the House that I do not contemplate that without the 
gravest apprehension. 


A Dilatory Amendment. 

Mr* N. C. Kelkar moved an amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit 
public and legal opinion. 

In irmving the amendment, he said that the bill raised a very great principle 
or jnnspn^ence and therefore he wanted to consult legal and judicial opinion, 
becondly, his object was to get the bill out of its association with the Lahore 
v^i^iracy C^se. No doubt the Home Member had emuhasised that the bill had 
^relation wttats<^ver with the Lahore case, but could* the Government give a 
g^^tce that the bill, if passed, would not apply to the accused in the Lahore 


would be scandalous to support the bill before 
il thing they could do was to circulate it for public and 


Select Committee consisting of Sir James Crera 

sA JSSJSf' S'"'" F..I, S„l.h .nd C 

sopport^ Mr. Kelkar. He said that his party had hel 

■ed ftirther”Hm^\,^**'* and concluded that the Government cai 

fQ rariner how for consideration. 

Goveroraent did not split the case. (A voice : “ 

Government are exhibiting a hopeless ignoram 
A makes it obligatory on the part of Governmei 

act or by divine will, is incapable 
to spilt It and have the accused tried separately. 



'fcy 



I It remarked that there was 

^ system of Government itself, for the situat 

foirward with a measure, which every dec 
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^awyer coniemned, was of the Government’s own creation, and not of Bhagat 
Singh’s or Dutt’s or of any other accused in the Lahore case, 

Dewan Chamanlal read out a petition submitted by Baghat Singh two 
months ago for better diet and equal treatment with English prisoners. Why 
did not the Government have imagination enough to concede all their just 
demands ? And now when purely as a protest against the Government’s attitude 
in persisting in racial discrimination, the accused resorted to hunger-strike, 
the Government came forward with a Bill which did no credit either to the 
Punjab Government for intelligence or to the Government of India. Five members 
of the Punjab Jails Committee interviewed the accused in the Lahore case, and 
gave an undertaking that they would recommend the immediate release of 
Jatindranath Das, That undertaking had not been carried out. 

Sir James Crerar, interrupting, informed the House that release was pro- 
mised on ball if an application was made. 

Dewan Chamanlal : That is a matter for the court to decide, and not for 
the Executive Government (Hear, hear). The situation which led to the Bill 
being thought of was the creation of the Punjab Government, and the Bill 
cound not save them. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, speaking on behalf of the Congress Party, opposed 
the Bill lock, stock and barrel, but did not not oppose the circulation motion, 
although there was no need for it. Circulation only meant waste of time, but 
he was sure that public opinion would resist the Bill. He regretted that Mr. 
Sarma, the latest recruit to the Government benches, had vvasied his eloquence 
in supporting the Government, which was oblivious to all sense of liberty and 
justice. Mr. K. C. Roy had said that the situation was unparalleled and 
required the remedy proposed. Why should the Government insist on trial 
of all accused at one and the same time? When 20 years ago, there was the 
Suffragist movement and several ladies were sent to jail and they resorted to 
hunger-strike, there was no Sir James Crerar there to rush through Parliament 
a Bill of this description. 

Sir James Crerar interposed : Hunger-strike was resorted to by them 
after conviction. 

Mr. Jamnadas, proceeding, referred to the cases of Sacco and Venzetti, 
the two Italians, who were tried in America, and whose trial lasted seven years 
^d who resorted to hunger-strike during the trial for 33 days. Did the American 
Government bring a bill like this ? After all, the Lahore hunger-strikers had 

namely, abolition of racial distinctions in the piisoners. 
Why should a European prisoner be treated like a State-guest and Indians 
treated inhumanly? It was sheer cussed ness which prevented the Government 
from accepting the reasonable demands of the under-trial prisoners in the 
Lahore case. 

Mr. EMERSON, Home Secretary, spoke for an boar, explaining in detail tbe Govern- 
ment case. He first dealt with Mr. Abdul Haye’a argument that the Lahore case 
could be split up. That was nob practicable, as the accused who werv unable to attend 

always varied and the fact that about 650 witnesses were to be called made split tinn 
dinScuIt, ® 

Pandit Malaviya Are they all to be produced in each case ? 

Mr. Emerson;—! believe the case against all ia practically the same. Even 
though at present some of the accused are not hunger-striking, the Governinenfe of India 
have been given to understand by the Punjab Government, that, under certain circum- 
stances they might join the stiike. Splitting the case therefore is no reoi'^dy at all. 

Touching on the demands made by Bhagat Singh and Daft in their petition, Mr. 
Emerson said that while tbe demand in respect of the giving of the same treatment as 
affonfed to European prisoners might not be considered totally unreasonable, they could 
not possibly concede the privileges tn the Ghadar and Kakori accused. Mr. Emerson 
^ad from the Oudh Chief Court judgement, depicting the anocities cummitteti by the 
Kakori accused. 

Mr. Emerson asked : Is it the members* demand that, no matter what atrocities 
were committed, what loss of life or property, the moment you prove a political motive, 
then the prisoner is to be given the privileges denied to the ordinary ciiminal ? 

Mr, Jamnadasj Mehta : — What about Europeans ? 
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"Mr, EmeiBon continued that the Punjab Groveinment could not surrender on such 
a vital principle by a stroke of the pen. There was however the general question of 
political prisoners. The Government were conscious of the fact that this matter was 
one of genuine concern to the members of the House and the public The Government 
could not admit that there was a class of political prieoneis, but thfy made provision 
for a ‘'special class of prisoners,” which was a much wider term. Such prisoners if 
they had not committed certain excluded offences, were entitled to special privileges 
according to status, education and mode of living. 

Mr. Emerson referred next to the ch rge that the jail rules in India were illiberal, 
and examined the position in England, France and America and opined : ’* The liberality 

of our rules is without parallel in the history of this country, whether Hindu, Mahomedan 
or Sikh rule, and it has no parallel in the present history of neighbouring countries. 
Ve have been unable to ascertain any western country where the rules are more generous 
than it is in ours (applause). That is not all. We are examining the rules to improve 
them. We have suggested to the Local Governments the important question of fixing 
one or more scales of diet to prisoners and also whether our excluded offences were 
not too wide in scope I would invite the leaders of public opinion to assist the Local 
(^bvemments in their enquiry. I have no doubt that, as a result of the examination 
of the rules, our final rules would be far more liberal than the rules in any other country 
in the world (applause). 

Touching on the differentiation of European and Indian prisoners, Mr. Emerson 
asked the House not to let the racial issue warp their judgment. He had ascerfained 
from the Punjab Government that out of '21, #00 average dally prisoners only 13 were 
European, That question of small numbers was very important (A voice : What about 
Parsecs ?) Sir Louis Sruart had stated that when a European committed an offence, 
the offence was^ aggravated, and not lessened by the fact that be was a European. 
But, differentiation of treatment was based purely on consideration of VieaUh. PriBoners 
must have sufficient food to keep them in a reasonable t»tandard of healtVi. If differentia* 
tion was lo be done away with, they must either level down the European to the Indian 
standard which would kill the BuropeaHj or level the Indian up, which would cost 
40 lakhs more in the Punjab annually. The Punjab Council would ^^8mt taxing 
the people to that extent to provide comforts for prisoners, Mr. Emerson said that 
the real pmblem was lost sight of, namely, provision of varying scales of diet, 

Mr. Emerson next stated that the Punjab Jail Committee did not recommend 
uneonditional release of the Lahore hunger-strikers. He assured them that the Govem- 
Boent, which WM ever 60 anxious to get out of the present situation, would not have 
turned rmwn the idea of unconditional release, without grave deliberation. They feared 
that 8o<m a course would he direct incentive to the accused to follow the same course 
secure withdrawal of the c^se against them. Mr. Emerson continued: 
^ !^t me frankly, if the Punjab Government failf'd, it was largely due to outside 
inmttences which were too strong. I don’t suggest a deliberate movement on the part 
K to encourage hunger-strike, but representation of them as heroes and martyrs 

^ tlw Prcfi» and platform propaganda could only have one effect. Whether the Hon. 

Strike or not they will prove to-day by their vote” (applause), 
admiration and sympathy for suffering youth. He 
was anxious that the strike should end before any unf ortuLte youth died 

there was sympathy and!ad miration for the accused in the 
raanmt f were victims of the present system of Govern- 

th&i ^hagatsingh and Dutt were seen in bats and aborts meant 

^ naodc of life. Why then should they be refused better 

Brihi thev had criminals, even when they pointed f'Ut that in 

Govfenimint wetft tr^touent, which was denied in the Punjab ? If the Punjab 

JkmBd » solution of the^MgeMtrtkf’^roWm^r*^* had brains, they would haw 
b rtv o .r * * - problem long ago, And, against whom were the 

criminal ^ A band of youths. The Bill offended the fint 

^^minal jurisprudence and hence it was unprecedented, 

Jicnah pointed out that when an 
prosecution counsel would make an application, and 
•i- nmi with the presence of the accused. In thp absence of the 

br would be led, which the accused would not 

w^n of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Magistrate must 
an<i explanation to offer with regard to the evidence 

bs fi^iust him. The Privy Council had laid down that 

But, the accused under the Bill 
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would a it b? t i»'re and tbe cTidence recorded would be “ex parte,” Then, in the 
sesfions court, evi i-'oee would be recordi-d ‘‘ex p:^rte,” and the verdict or opinion of 
thejurj or aes4J?6ors, as the case might be, would be r corded and the Judge would 
oaas sentenev, all in the al^nce of the accused. Mr Jinnah asked the Law Member : 
Is it a trial or a farce f 

Sir B. L. Mitter : The accused can always come to court if he chooses to. 

Mr. Jinnah r torted : I am ^lai abont that answer. It means that the Bill is 
intemied to stop hunger-strike. It is not everybody who can go on striving to death. 
Rave ynu beard anywhere in the world^except in the American case mentioned by Mr, 
Jamnadas Mehta where an accu-ed resorted to hunger-strike ! A man who resorts to 
hunger-strike is moveti by his sonl. He is not an ordinary criminal. Yon cannot 
prevent such crimes as Bhagatsingh and Dntt were responsible for in a country of 800 
millions, however much may ail deplore those deeds. It is the tiamned system of 
Government which is resented (cheers). Bemember, tbe accused in the Lahore case 
are young men. Grey-bearded men like Mr. Cosgrave were sentenced to death, and 
Mr Cosgrave himself was invited by His May^8ty*s Government to go and settle terms. 
What about Michael Collins ? Surely, there is no need for a bill of this description 
offending the principle of criminal jurispradence. 

At this stage, the President adjourned th? House till the 14th, 

On the 14TH SEPTEMBER, Pt. Motilal Nehru resuming debate on the bill said 
that even as regards contempt of court, the procedure mentioned by the Law Member did 
not apply to any cases except those tried in the High Court. 

The Law Member : What I submitted was that the principle of such trial was not 
unknown. 

Pandit Motilal : But| you are passing a law for general application. We must rule 
out special cases and special application. It is a misnomer to call it a trial, and in the 
words of the late C. R Das it would be a lawless law . There is another aspect of the case 
which excites more pity than anger. The Government say ; “ We blundered, and to save 
ourselves from this mess we have no other course.” Our answer is : You brought this 
yourself. You will have to face it yourself.” 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal specihed tbe personal demands of Bhagat Singh and 
Butt, which had no bearing on the Kakori and Ghadar Prisoners. Pandit Motilal next 
teid to the House the text of the letter received from the Lahore Conspiracy accused. 
It had passed through the Jail Superinten ient and therefore was a genuine document. 
The prisoners gave a version of what transpired between them and the Punjab Jail Sub- 
committee. The statemt*nt declared that tht^y agree i to suspend, not abandon, the strike 
on the assurance of the Coraraittee that they would make an unanimous report, practically 
meeting all the demands The Committee assured them that they had previou*ily conanlted 
the Local Govern nent before coming down, ani therefore assured them that the Govern- 
ment would accept their proposals. Similarly, they said that Bhagat Singh and Dntt 
would not be kept separate from the other aceus-d and agreed to tbe nnconditi inal release 
of J, N. Das. The statement declared that they found that the Government did not 
listen to the Committee s recommendation even on these preliminary matters. The pri- 
soners, therefore, resumed the st like. J. H Das’s couditmu, it was stated, was absolnt ly 
hopeless. The letter was written before Das.*s death. The prisoners were preparai to 
divide themselves ir.'o two groups, one for hunger-strike and one not to strike, with the 
proviso that as one dif'd from the former group, one from the latter (second) group would 
join the strike. The statemant en Ipq : ” We regard our cause as just and honourable 
and feel that nothing can be more glorious and bonourable than the fight to death for a 
just, and noble cause”, (applause from the Opposition benches). What was the Govern- 
ment’s answer to tbe^e demands ? 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal asked the Government to remember that the hnnger- 
fitrikers did not suffer for their owu sak^, but for what they believed to be the cause of tbe 
country. Conviction or no conviction, they were tletermine-i on suffering for that cause. 
Mr, Emerson had said that there was no distinction between uader-triala on the grounds 
of offence: yet they were denied even tbe ordinary comforts. No wonder, they resorte i 
to hunger-strike. The same was the urge behini the hunger-strike resorted to in the 
Irish straggle. But, the Irish prisoners were not procee<ied with in the courts in their 
absence. In India the Government wanted to proceed svith tbe Lahore caw in the absence 
of the accused Tue Governm^^nt did not ii<^prve sympathy, for they had stubbornly 
refund to listen to the reasonable demands of the under-trials. The Congress Party 
opposeii tbe Bill wholesale, hut would not object to its circulation. 
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Mr lAVAfTiR iho Gavernm^nt to withdraw tb(3 Bil), made an impressive 

“ Government no. to destroy the first principle of Criminal Juri 

.* -1 «««»« nf r/.mf»r?vinc a iacuna. He regretted that the new member of 

lhl*^TOi^n Oro”p (Mr B. L pVice) had made himself responsible for the remark that 
fbV hon^e'^V, i£« Vserfadoptiog a 'ne. feminine trick. India might be poUticall, 
b»t had not lost her self-respect yet and oertamly resented the remark. The 
HtSfiemb-r hai frankly told the Assembly in effect that the Bill was a lawless law , 
STtfcat ei*raordina.y ciroamstanc-s required an extraordinary remi^y Not so the 
Uw Hemh-r who *.iJ to to justify the B.ll on legal grounds Section 612 of the Criminal 
ProcdareCoiecoTeredall oases of absconding, whether before or after arrest. There 
WM DO m»nlion in the operative clause of the Bill, that it was intended to defeat the 
iBieiiti.msolth *e whooiistiucted the en Is of justice. Even in the most summary of 
trm’i rnuj! m^irna!, n»'> JvccuHP.i ptirson was brought before a court-martial if in the 
nmuhm Hf th** H dictl wa^ andr to undergo his trial. The facn was that thn 

Bill mm juptifiable, b t was purely a political one and based on the experi- 

ence ©I tb«“ Court Tiyiiig the Laaore, Conspiracy cas^, Mr. Jayakar was sorry for 
the r«nmb Governm^nf, whose spokesman Mr. Emerson sought to make the Assf^mbly 
blifTe that the hunger -strikers wanted some comforts for themselves. Whatever the 
otfuee of the hunger-strikers, the speaker was bound to pay homage at their feet for they 
making Ih^* suprem'" sacrifices for the abolition of racial distinctions which existed in 

the treatcBcnt of un ier-trials. 


Mr, ilayakar read oat from the Jail Bales as well as from the recent report of the 
T. F Jails Committee 'o prove that racial distinction existed in every detail, and yet 
Government of India in their last r*ircular to the Provincial Governments did not even 
suggest the possihihry of abodahmgdhem, quite “ apart fromjnot expressing abhorrence at 
tbf m Itord Irwin was trying in England to ease the political situation in India. Was 
the Goveinmont of India going to supplement his efforts, or create a contrary atmosphere 
fey doing one unwise act after another ? 

Ir was now four, and the tlebate on the Bill bad to be postponed as the hour for the 
dfeKiuision of the adjournment motion struck. 


Pt. MotilaPa Censure Motion. 

After 4 Pandit Hotilai NEHEU moved for the adjournment of the House to 
eeaeart liii« Government policy rt*garJing the treatment of accused which resulted in tho 
death M Mr. Jatia Das ani endangered the life of others. 

Motiial accused the Government of inhumanity, and said he was reminded of 
Ibe caws of iJ^ero fiddling while Borne was burning. The Government issued communiques 
and wrote eircsiar letters, while the high-souled men were lingering between life and 
d ath. On tbe <mntrary the Irish Government were prepared to save the lives of the 
aaewied ewn by letting eoavic’s go, Tney did not know at that hour what demands the 
G©vef ament hai! granted and what they had not. While the Government was thus dilly- 
dallying ami sbiliy-ihallyiag, h ‘Sides the life already lost, other lives were on the verge of 
extiacGon. Pandit Motilal ask'^d : Is not this a case for severe censure of the Government ? 

Sir Jannes CEEKAR assured that whatever the circumstances which resulted in Mr* 
li^l® di»tb, tbe Govemmunt sincerely deplored it. He hoped the House would 

tfmfe assurance Irom him, as whatever their criticism they would acknowledge his 
ho^#ty amd candour. Wiiatevor the merits of the ca8‘=‘, Mr. Jalin Das was now removed 
fttm earthly tribunals. Sir James Crerar denied that the Government showed disregard 
t© tiii human aspect of the case. He knew personally that the Punjab Government and 
it* c®egrs watch>^d the prepress of the accused with the deepest concern. Non-official 
tutors ©f the jail were allowed free access, and they had paid the highest compliment 
I# ife® *yaafM>thy and consideration with which tbe medical and other officers of the jail 
ciMtlid cm tlysir duties. He did not know what was the specific charge of Pandit Motilal, 
Ptesdii Mc^ilal ^id that the Government’s plain duty was to meet all the demands, 
iir^bmic* Crerar : 1 have already shown the Government's position in the matter. 

Sir Jame* Crerar stated that the Government** policy and conduct had 
axplaiiied in the recent communique, and any close examination thereof 
ai^ll gMntee the House that there was no supineneM or failure to take action on the 
m. ^ Pun|ab Gov ernment or the Government of India. The demand had been 
mk vmtalrM ptteai r charged with a grave offence shonld either be discharged 
^ uplnafc him be withdrawn The Punjab Government went as far as 

to tlaair rj^ponaibility, in making it known that they would 
iii tm bail. The next accuBation was that nndertrial prisoners 
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had been segregated from convict prisoners. The Home Member affirmed that it was a 
Well-established principle of jail administration and a saintary principle that undertriala 
should be separated from convict prisoners. If the accused stood on principle the Q-overn- 
ment also were standing on Iprinciple, namely, that of vindicating the authority of the 
law, Everyman should have protection and remeiy from the law to which he was 
entitled, and further there was an obligatioa resting upon everyone infringing the law, 
that he mu«t answer for it effectively. That was the principle followed in the whole 
history of the case and which any Government, either the present one or the Swarajist 
one, must adopt. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALWIY.\ expected the Government to show remorse bub they 
had been guilty of exhibiting want of sympathy for the hunger-strikers. The Government 
should remember that the accused were not men with sordid motives, but were inspired 
by high patriotism. He had read the letters of Bhagat Singh, Dutt and Gopal Singh to 
the Inspector-General of Prisons detailing their demands. He asked whether it was any- 
where suggested that the hunger-strikers wishel to delay justice, which motive the 
previous speaker had degrade i himself by ascribing to them. They did not ask for Mr. 
Pas’s release till the Government ignominously failed to respond to their appeal and 
Mr. Da 3 was brought near to death by Government’s callousness. 

Sir PURUSHOTHAMDAS felt that the Honse should see that it did not by any action 
egg young men to an experiment similar to Mr. Das’a. But while he did not put a premium 
on crime, he would not stand any vindictiveness which the Government might show 
towards |>o3itical prisoners. The Government should see that they did not provoke young 
men to extreme action. One lesson of the motion was that while the Government bad all 
powers to deal with misguided youths, it should not go beyond what was absolutely 
necessary, 

The censure motion was pressed to a division and carried by 55 against 47 votes 
before ilie Hons? a«ijournsd till the 16th. 

Circulation of Hunger Strike Bill. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER the Home Member said that the Government had very 
closely reviewed the debate in the light of the depth and sincerity of feelings expressed 
on the subject while they maintained that deficiency ,in law should be remedied, that the 
principles of the Bill did not come into conflict with the principles of justice and fair play 
and while they were determined not to allow indefinite impediment in the coarse of justice* 
they admitted that a great principle was involved and further consultation of public 
opinion was desirable. 

There was also the consideration that the emergency that arose was not so grave 
as before and that if in the interval, when the Assembly was not in session, any contin- 
gency arose the Government had emergency power and would meet it. The Government 
always had the consideration before it that if it could do anything to substitute trust and 
good-will for suspicion and distrust, it should do so, and with that end in view also he had 
agreed to the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

The Home Member further announced that the Government would specifically address 
the Ik^I Governments to go into the question of treatment of Europeans and Indiana 
in Jails, that the Local Governments would be asked to submit their reports early and 
that thereafter the Central Government would summon a conference of the provincial 
representation. He invited the Party leaders in the Assembly to help him with sugges- 
tions. When the latter’s replies were received he would again consult the Party leaders 
in the House. j ^ 

Finally, Mr. Kelkai’s circulation motion was agreed to by the House. 

The Transfer r/ Property Act Amendment Bill was postponed and the Sarda Bill was 
taken up. 


The Child Marriage Bill, 

Mr. S^ha Iyengar moved an amendment that the age of marriage for girls be fixed 
^ and Kumar Ganganand Singh moved an amendment that the age be fixed at 12 
He fiutoittttl that 12 years was the utmost limit to which orthodox opinion oonld be 

^rsu^^ to ag]^ In any legislation of this kind it was essential that public opinion 
should be carried with it. r vt- 

%ir an amendment to fix the age of marriage for girls at 13 while Mr 

Mukhtar Singh wanted to fix the age at 16, 6 5° wmic axr, 
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Th»1corrt!ui Bhareava snpported 14 years as was recommended in Mr. Sarda’s 
BiJl Sit inS of brspeech twitted Mr. Amarnath Dntt for not holding 

to to npiniof before the Age of Consent Committee where he advocated 16 years 
«tlJ Ve^ marriaae for girls while in coarse of debate m this House he supported 
II years. There r^as an uproar in the House when Mr. Dutt rose excitedly to protest, 

bet PaiKiit' Bhsrgava rcfuseii to give in. x • j • i.i -rs.n . 

SV. ChRttIriee, nominated non-official, supported the age as contained in the Bill of 

^ * Dr. Mcksd]?, as president of the Hindu Mahaaabba, said that he found India divided 
into two parti, one South of the Narbada, Sooth fodia and the North of the Narbada^, 
Norib Into, North Iruiia was in for the Bill, while South India in which be included 
was against it. His Meiiical conscienc prompted him to say that the age for 
t^^arriage for girls ought to be 18, while for boys 2o. That was the age at which guls 
and hoys ought to be mothers and fathers. The Hinius were so weak, docile and submissive 
m% he would very much like a social reform which would purge them of evil cuatoms. 
But aco<Kding to practical conscience he woulfi vote for 12 years which was the legal 
tfe of marriage for girls in England. H English people under that law could grew into 
manbooil, he could not understand why the Indian ciuld not under a similar law. 

At this sfice the H-mse adjourned. 


Establishment of Village Panchayats, 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER the Assembly resumed the consideration of the resolution 
ffiovai by Hr. K.V. Rangaswami Iyengar (p. 127) lor a committee of enquiry into the 

po^lbiiities of the organisation of village panohayetp. 

Mr. Acharja who had already spoken on the resolution supporting it sought to 

move an am^^ment. 

The Pn^ident ruled it out of order m conformity with the Parliamentary procedure 
which debarred a member who had spoken once on the motion from moving subsequently 
Miy amendment, 

Mr. Mokhtar Singh moved the following amendment to the main resolution : — “ This 
re< 5 i»mend 8 to the Governor :Qeneral-in-Counci I (a) to immediately rehabilitate 
In within the territories under its direct control ** panchayats ” on an elective 

baaed cm a sufficiently broad franchise and equip them with legal powers and 
aafficient for the administration of village concerns, viz, village sanitation, disease 
^ liiestocV, minor irrigation, forests, cottage industries, primary education, co-operation, 
petty civil and criminal cases, registration of births, "deaths and marriages and the 
like and (b) to formulate in consultation with local government and lay down a uniform 
p^icy for Provincial Governments to build up such autonomous panchayats on an 
eksotive basis based upon a sufficiently wide franchise in all the provinces of India 
f^pecklly where such institutions do not exist), directing local Governments to appro- 
sufficient funds for the purpose from Imperial revenues. 

Mr. Ltlchand Navalrai supported the resolution as amended. 

Fai^it Nilkantadas also supported the resolution. 

Frank Noyce, speaking on behalf of the Government, expressed sympathy with 
tbi reidatiMJ hut felt unable to accept either the resolution or the amendment. The 
tmernSmmt was n^atived. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then on bobaif of the mover, who was absent, asked to with- 
draw resolution in view of the assurance given by Government. 

Frei^nt ruled that the mover could not authorise someone el se to withdraw 
the r^dutkm. The reuolution was then put to vote and the house dividing, was 
iarrW by 35 to S3 votes. 

Military Schools. 

Mr, Jayakar moved that military schools that have been started in India for the 
mm aad wards of Indian soldiers and officers of the Army be thrown open to all Indian 
bays kveapective of ca^e, creed or family connections and that they be allowed admission 
mdh Bcfeoola suh^t their passing a prescribed examination for ascertaining 
wil' Wmmt to be trained for recruitment as non-commissioned officers and for the 
COioaiMm. Mr. Jayakar said he was supported by the recommendations 
III Jlill Cfemmiitee. The Government had done nothing to meet public opinion 

attention has been drawn to it time and again and he wanted 
^ Mil it mm a^n to tbs attention of the Government in the hope that the Govern- 

llijrihtTOMimiir mitfiiMw tri Ii 
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Mr, Dwaraka Prasad Miara wanted to add to the main resolution that arrangements 
be made to o|Mn similar schools in other provinces with a view to offer opportunities 
to every Indian raca to play its "jart in the national defence. 

Coi* Porter could not see how schools which were meant for the children of a 
particular class could be thrown open for all but he supported the idea of starting 
more schools. 

Sardar Kartar Singh could not agree to the resolution as it would deprive the sons 
of soldiers for whom the schools were exclusively meant of their rightful dues. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, said that Government were entirely sympathetic to 
the desire for military training as has been asked in the resolution but they could not 
accept the resolution as it stooii. The Government has in contemplation opening of 
more similar schools but the difficulty was with regard to funds as the schools were 
very costly. Besides the fact should not be lost sight of that the Army Department could 
not undertake training of boys of whom they could not find place in the army. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya supporting the resolution said that it was pernicious 
principle that the military school should be confined to a particular class. He did not 
want to deprive the sons of soldiers opportunities of military education hut those schools 
should be. thrown open to all and more such schools should be started. 

Mr, Jayakar, in replying, said that he was very much disappointed by the statement of 
the Army Secretary who without disclosing the plans of the Government, indulged in 
platitudes. Proceeding Mr. Jayakar said that it was the military spirit which for want of 
scope drove youngmen into being xevolutionaries. 

The resolution was carried without division. The House then adjourned. 

Transfer of Property Act Amendment. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER the Transfer of Property Bills were passed as amended. 

The Sarda Bill was then taken up for further consideration. 

The Child Marraige Bill. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pleaded for 12 being fixed as the marriageable age, 
while he was prepared to support 16 as the age for consummation. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who spoke for 45 minutes, baaed his plea on the 
difference in the stages of progress in the different provinces and counselled great caution 
in the first penal legislation dealing with an age-long custom when notbins bad been 
done previously to remove the colossal ignorance of the people. The marriage age was 
12 in most other countries and in several Indian States. The depressed classes and the 
orthodox people would be greatly affected, and the large measure of public co-operation 
which was needed for effecting the working of the law could only be secured by fixing the 
age at 12. 

Sir James Crerar, explaining why the Government supported 14 as the age, said 
that very great caution had been exercised in fixing that age which has been recommended 
after the most careful consideration by the Age of Consent Committee. There had been 
sufficient public awakening during the last five years for justifying the fixation of the 
age at 14, 

After Sir James Creraris definite attitude on behalf of the Government for fixing 
the age at 14, all amendments fixing the age of marriage for girls at any other figure were 
defeated. 


Mr. M, K. Acharya’s Amendment. 

Mr. M. K, Acharya moved an amendment that child marriage meant lawful living 
together under some recognised ceremony or declaration as man and wife of the parties 
of whom either was child ” but did not include the marriage ' sacrament as distinct 
from consummation of girls not under 10 years of age. He said that the Government 
had no right to interfere in the sacramental position of the marriage law of any sect 
or community, and warned the Government against the consequences, if it so interfered. 

The amendment was lost by 7 against 69 votes. 

The House next rejected in quick succession all amendments to clauses 2 to 6. By 
one of these, Mr. Sesha Iyengar wanted to make the relations’ affidavits prima facie 
evidence of a child’s age. Oiher amendments desired to reduce the penalty, while Mr, 
Belvi and Mr. Kelkar sought to throw the burden of proving the knowledge of a marriage 
being a child marriage on the prosecution, 

Mr, Kdkar’s amendment was, however, negatived by 21 against 58. 

Considerable amusement was caused by an amendment for the addition of a sub- 
clause to danse 6 to penalise the marriage of a widower above 40 years of age with a 
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▼tegta ia to prevent the cmclty involved, This amendment was pushed to a 

ftBd was iost by 4 against 62. 

Sajphasle was laid by Mr. Kclkar and Mr, Thakurdas Bbargava, Member of the Age 
©I Consent Omnmittcf*, on the necessity for throwing the burden of proof of the knowledge 
fli the age on the prosecution so far as it related to persons performing, conducting or 
dlreding a chiltl marriage. Mr, Selkar also desired to restrict the punishment for the 
paiwl guardian concerned in solemnising it to active interest. 

The House negatived by 16 against 59 Mr. Sesha Iyengar’s amendment to clause 
t liking to restrict the right of complaint under the bill to a resident of the locality or 
t© a member til the sret or sub-sect of the parties. 

Mr. *rhakurdaa Bhargava wanted to omit clause 11 requiring security to be taken 
from a comi^inant, Mr, Hilkantadae and Mr. B. Das also failed in their attempt to raise 
Ibt amount (d security. 


Mr. Nilkantadas’ Amendment, 

Mr. Hilakantadas wished to save special cases where a girl was between 12 and 14 
yiaart amd special prior permission had been taken from the principal civil court. 

Mr, A. Bangaswami Iyengar, though himself in favour of the reforms aimed at 
by the bill, supported Mr, Hila^ntadas’s exemption clause to save genuine cases of hard- 
Age of Consent Committee had nearly accepted such an exemption, he declared. 
Mr. H. C, Chnnder opposed the exemption, as it was not confined to the girl’s interest. 

The Daw Member warned the House against the danger involved in accepting the 
am^^dment as special case's were easy to make out for men with a long purse. Moreover 
tbe House would stultify itself because it ha i d diberately reisetei the 12 years age. ’ 

Messrs. Thakurdas Bhargava, Kelkar and Gangananda Si aha supported the amend- 
ment to mitigate the rigour of the law in cases of genuine hardship. 

Yhe debate was not finisbeil when the House rose for the day. 

On the 19XH SBPTBMBBB Mr. E, L, Price (Karachi) said that if the amendment 
waa^pted It would only help in putting money in the hands of lawyers, and ride a 

A salutary provisions of the Bill, The amendment was an 

altmupt to legalise marriages at 12. 

f J PreBidtnt annonaoad the receipt of notice of a long amendment 

“Ogh (m the exemption danse, to which he took strong exception as it 

“P ® notice. If, however, 

ifKr^nt°lJl!l\o“uow it! 

President allowed the amendment. 

- 11 .!^” amendment as being too wide, hnt asked the Govern- 

the weighty argument of Pandit Motilal and bring in an amending bill if 


Mr. M 


to andemaod 


Mr. Mfohael 


By 61 


y capable of engaging astute law- 

te e^bled to eeca^ from the penalties of the law. He wa^ed the House 
®d 1^ reeponsibilities, he said, and vote on the proposition. The right way 
^eetwn was to vote against 14 being fixe.1 as the age of marriagrfor girls. ^ 

wanted the Assembly to consider that only very few eases would 
rotes ageing 34 the amendment was negatived. 


Qnestion of Exolading Muslims, 

^ Moulvi Mahomed Yakuk af fi^°A rT® quoM from the 

‘he Bill was that it was 

^^S .'tAWr M fan^ttni bim to do^Tbe ^ follow what the 

gg ywteMI wim,iq?iBs4 to a. Wbytfcraj perset in placii^ t4 Ikii*^ 
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Moulfi Mahomed Yakub, Member 0 ! the Age of Consent Oommifctcf, supported Mr. 
Shah Dandi. He was in favour of the Bill so long as it did not affect any religion. But 
the theologians whom be had consulted, were all against such legislation, and Mr, 
Mahomed Ali was also op|K)6^ to ife. He criticised the G-oYcrnmeat for departing from 
its recognised policy of religious neutrality. 

After alluding to the upheaval in Afghanistan, Moulvi Mahomel Yakub warned the 
Government that there might be agitation amongst the Moslams in India if the Vicer>y 
gave his consent to such a piece of legislation. 

Mr. T. Sherwani gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill, and opposed Mr, Shaft 
Daadi's amendment. He affirmed that Islam never sanctioned the evil of early marriage. 
Proceeding, Mr. Sherwani quoted from the observations of Moulvi Mahomed Yakub con- 
tainiai in the Age of Consent Committee’s report, when the latter interjected : Mr, 

Sherwani is misquoting and misrepresenting me.* ' 

When Mr. Sherwani proceeded to quote some more extracts, the President asked 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub to occupy the chair. 

There was much laughter as Mr. Sherwani continued to quote Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub, to which the latter, as be was in the chair, could not retort. 

Mr. Sherwani referred to the laws obtaining in Egypt and Turkey which were also 
Moslem countries, but where no child marriage was allowed. 

The President resumed the chair when Mr, Sherwani was concluding his speech. 

Mr, Ghuznavi pleaded that no case was made out for the inclusion of Mussalmans 
in the Bill, and recalled that Mr, Shah Nawaz was a signatory to the Moslem member’s 
protest. The Sarda Bill interfered with the personal law of the Muslims. He reminded 
the House that Shah Alam, while banding over the civil administration to the East India 
Comj^ny, revived the personal law of the Mussalmans. 

Mr. Ssdiq oppose 1 the amemiment as the matter related to sociology and not to 
religion. If Mr. Daudi attached such importance to the Maul vis’ Fatwas, why did be 
enter the Connells despite their Falwa ? 

Mr, Kabiruddin Ahmed, amidst applause, moved for closure of the debate, which was 
carried by 63 against 23. 

Thereafter, the amendment for excluding Mussalmans was put to vote. 

The House rejected the amendment by 16 against 71* The 16 included orthodox 
Moslem and Hindu votes. The House adjourned till 23, 

On the 23BD SEPTEMBER the Indian Income'Tax Amendment B/// (Provident Fund 
Relief) as reported by the Select Committee was passed in the Assembly without 
discussion. 

Further consideration of Sarda’s Bill was then taken up. Mr, Shesa Iyengar moved an 
amendment that the Act should come into force in April 1933, while Mr. Beivi in January 
1932 and Mr, Kelkar in January 1932. All these amendments were lost, 

Mr, Amar Nath Dntt then moved that the Act should come into force ou such date 
as the local Governments with the approval of the majority of members in the local 
Councils may decide. When put to vote the President declared the amendment to be lost, 

Mr. Dutt then wanted to move another amendment standing in his name that the 
Act should not apply to the Hindus, Bat the President did not allow him to move it as 

the House had already decided on the motion of Mr. Shesha Iyengar that it should not 
apply to Brahmins. 

^ Then the second reading of Saida’s Bill was passed as amended by the Select Com - 
mitt^ without a iximma being changed. 


The Child Marriage Bill Passed. 

Mr. Harbilas Sarda then rose to move that the Bill be passed. He said that the Bill 
has rai^ tremendous enthnsiasm in that country and it has the enthusiastic support even 
iiom Madras and Bengal where it was said there was great opposition against it He 

n the Bengal Provinoiai Hindu Mahasabha according 

fail support to the Bill and to a ladies’ meeting in Bengal in favour of the Bill. ® 

Syed Murtasa following registered his protest against the manner in which the 
Governu^t bad helped to push the Bill through the House and speaking on behalf of the 
gr^p of elected members said that the Bill interfered with the injunctions of the Shariat 
Md, therefore, against the religion of Mussalmans. He said that they would not take anv 
13 part m the discussion on the Bill, and walked out along with Maulvi Shaft Daudf 
^ulvi Badinzaman, Abdul Latif Parooqhi, Md. Ismail Khan. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi aM 
Muhammad Rafique. Among the Moslem members who remained in the House after the 
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of tlis mCEtilfCrs referred to above were Messrs. Abdul Matin Choudhuryj Kabi- 
mddiB AhEBtd, l?bah Kewaz, diddiqoe, Kidwai, Yusuf Imam, Anwar Azim, Fazal 
Eahimuinilah, (elecied members} Sir Abdul Quaym and Yamin Khan, (nominated members). 

Messrs. Jinnab, Saerwani Abiiul Haye and Dr. Hyder who bad already accorded 
estbuisiAstlc support to the bill w’ere absent, 

After the walkout Mr. Karter Sing supported the Bili. 

Mr. Parimal Kaidu (Madras) opposed the Bill while Lala Hansraj (Punjab) gave his 
whole-hearted support to the Bill. He said that the evils of child marriage should be eradi- 
cated by all pofisibb' mrans. India, he said, needed sons like Jatin Das, Bhagat Sing and 
Batekeshwar Dutt who were all unmarried. 

Sir Abdul Qyaium was cheered when he gave his support to the Bill which he said 
was against the tenets of Islam, 

Mr. Gaya Prosaii Singh also gave his support to the Bill which was in accordance 
with the ancient custom. But be said the evil has been painted too dark for in a Hindu 
family early marriage did not mean early consummation. 

Moalvi Simh Hawaz also gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill. It was inhuman 
be mtid that women should be sacrified at the alter of custom. He hotly challenged the 
aimertion of Mr. Ghoznavi that the evil did not exist in Bengal and reading from official 
records faesbowid that the evil very much existed in Bengal and the majority of Muslims 
in the province was for legislation of this kind. In the Punjab an overwhelming majority 
of Mc^iem opinion also supported the legislation. It was no use denying that the evil 
existed very much among the Mussalmans and the only effective way to eradicate this 
evil was a legislation and he, therefore, gave his whole-hearted support to the legislation. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay supported the Bill wholeheartedly. He said, when the European 
group voted for the postponement of the consideration of Mr. Sarda’s Bill in the last 
Simla session it was said that the Government and the European group and othere who 
voted for the postponement were responsible for creating 1,00,000 widows. If that argu- 
ment was sound, it would be sound now and apply to those who sought to postpone the Bill, 

Bj, Kirmal Chandra Chunder supported the Bill whole-heartedly. He read from the 
cvldcnoe given by Sj. Amar Kath Dutt before the Age of Consent Committee to show that 
SJ, Dnlt personally supported a penal legislation to prevent child marriage, Sj. Chunder 
dmlk^od Mr. Nec^i’s claims that Bengal opinion was against the Bill and referred to 
ilA verdb^ of a meeting sought to be held by the oppositionists to the Bill and captured 
by the protagonists ^ the Bill; Sj. Chunder also relied on the opinion of the All-India 
Mi^lical Coogrem and Acharya P. C, l^y. 

Mr. Heogy defended his opposition to the Bill and stated that he was only truly 
the opinion of his constituency. He cited the opinions of Justice J, B. Das and 
tbe Bar Lil^ary of Calcutta which were against any social legislation. 

Mr. B, S. Sarma claiming to speak for both Bengal and Madras maintained that 
t movinoea were really not opposed to the Bill, 

Mr, Acharya reiterated his opposition to the Bill and said that the Bill would not 
progress it had made, except for the solid support of the official benches and 
the Inropean group. The victory on the Bill was not a victory of logic, but of numbers. 

Pandit Hiikanta Das also oppo»5d the Bili. 

Sir PurshotUmdas Thakurdas then supported the Bill, He deprecated the tendency 
©IS either side to attribute motives lo the other side. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Haiaviya opposed the Bill. He declared that the Assembly 
vma abusing its authority of enacting legislations by placing the Bill on the {Statute Book 
vrU^t agreeing to any of the amendments proposed in order to make the Bili more 
anoii^ble. 

Mesw. Jc^iah, Se«ha Iyengar and Amarnatb Dutt opposed the Bill. 

Mr. K. Y, Rangaswami Iyengar opposed the Bill and maintained that those who 
c®ii«ekmtk^«ly believed timt it was bounden on them to betrothe their daughter before 
%% were entitled to protection under the British Rule. He disputed the proposition that 
fifr-fiabeity marmge was an evil, 

Rai Harbilas Barda in a brief speech acknowledged the debt he owed to the 

cjf the Bill and reiterated his conviction in the honesty of the opponents as well 
4l#i«i^pf0ftar8 M the Bill. 

Moime then divided and the Bili was earried by 67 to H votes. The result 
wllb vociferous cheers in which even some opposers of the Bill joined. 

Witlidmwal of Protection to Tinplate Industry, 

tITE SBPTKMBBR Pandit Nilkanta Das moved a resolution to amend 
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P&ndifc Nilkanta Daa urged that the protection granted to the Tinplate Industry 
should be withdrawn as it has failed to carry out Indianisation adequately and for its 
tr«itmcnt of labour in connection with the Golmnri Strike. He said that while labourers 
imported from abroad were given roughly about Bs. 1,300 per month Indians for doing the 
same work were given only Bs. 88 and the manner in which they had shamelessly treated 
the strikers at Golmuri forfeited their claim to protection at the cost of the Indian tar* 
jf^yers. 

Mr. Winterbotham (European from Msdras) failed to understand the attitude of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government in refusing to set up a court of inquiry under the Trades 
Dispute] Act to decide the matter. The Bihar Government in refusing to take advantage 
of the machinery that has been set up to deal with the matter had done the greatest 
disservice to the employers, employee and the general public in the country. He contested 
the assertion that Indianisation had not made proper progress, for in 1923 the number of 
covenanted men were 88 while it now stood at 42. He opposed the resolution which if 
carried, would close down a national industry which was saving crores of rupees from the 
Welsh Tinplate works. 


Mr. H, P. Mody*(Bombay Millowners) said that the resolution was unhappily worded, 
which, if carried, would commit the House to a dangerous principle, namely, whenever 
there was a quarrel between the employers and the employed protection would be with- 
drawn from the industry concerned. Mr, Mody said the House was not the proper forum 
for deciding this question which should be left to an impartial court of enquiry. The 
Bihar Government, he said, showed absolute inaptitude in dealing with the situation, 

Dewan Chamanlal said the subsidy which a foreign country has succeeded in 
securing under fictitious pleas should be withdrawn if it is proved that the company is 
guilty of the grossest violation of decency and order. There should be no hesitation on 
the part of the Ho. ^ to refuse subsidy at the cost of the taxpayers’ money. He referred 
to mismanagement^ which compelled the company to issue debenture bonds and to inhuman 
traUment to the strikers when the management resorted even to cutting o 3 water connec- 
tion to break the strike. The Company was practically owned by the Burma Oil 
Company who were utilising it in order to beat their rivals in the oil trade in other parts 
of the world. It was not a national concern and so no protection should be granted to 
He appealed to the House to do something for the strikers of Golmuri, If they carried 
this resolution, they would pass a vote of censure on the Government who would bring 
pressure on the company in onler to treat the labourers well. 


t j dwelt on the attitude of Government towards labour question to 

study which they had appointed a Royal Commission of Labour. Govprnmenf, be said 
looked with favour on the growth of genuine trade union movement in the countrv 
but unfortunately labour in the country was often drawn in the whirlpool of nolitics 
V Golmuri Sir B. N. Mitra said, was complicated by the introduction 
of politics. Narrating the facta of the case as was under possession of Government he said 
there was no strike at Tinplate factory as a full complement of labour were at work there 

iandit Nilkauta Das interrupting asked if the new hands recruited were skilled labour 
Sir B. N. Mitra replied in the affirmative. ^aDOur. 

difficulty in dealing with labour question in 
the country was due to the fact that it was difficult to know who is a leader Vdarand 
who will leader to-rnorrow. Referring to the reason wby the British Government did 
not ^point a wnrt of inquiry it was because there was no demand for it. 

® party reaolntion but the whole wefohfc 
ol the Indian National Congress was behind it. He did not want trL into tL 

oEcW latere on® alre^y heard enough of it. Eecongratulatedthenon- 

ot the their nneqnivocable and unqualified condemnation 

mohMi^ thaf an Government for not appointing a court of enquiry. Ha 

anrw'ftT^d fA oil e absolute ca^ had been made ont for withdrawing the protection and 
^ ‘‘‘f non-officials to support the resolution,^ 

drawn dwelt on the tariff side of the question. If protection was with 

fiL7u down and the TarAompanrwoild 

the lin-Fiate Factori**^ 41^000 tons of manufactured steel at present consumed by 
o4e e^ven *if ^ dangerous principle to^withdraw protection after having 

I^etttton! ' ^ nnsettling eflect on an industry seeking to avail (I 
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la wiclasloii, be asie*i that if the Bihar Government made a mistake why should the 
IndEfilry be pnnifehtd for it, 

IThc m^^ion was then pot before the Hoose and carried by 51 to 42 votes, 


Baimese Hunger Striker’s Death, 

Mr. J. K Mansbi {Rangoon) next moved an adjournment of the House to consider 
sitcation arising out of the action and policy of the Government regarding their 
refusal to allow the cse of yellow rote by Budhist monks who were prisoners in the 
Eangoon jail, which resulted in the death of Phongyi Wizaya in consequence of prolonged 
hnB^er*®trjk€ and was likely to involve farther loss of lives, 

la moving the irotion Mr. Munshi said that in Burma the political agitation was 
osiried on by monks and priests. Their demand was narrowed to the simple issue that the 
Barmete monks among the political prisoners would be allowed to wear yellow robes 
in ^ilf in con^nance to the dictates of their religion. 

herring to the death of a particular prisoner who died on account of hunger- 
strike he said that he was sentecced to transportation for six years by a trial which was in 
reality a mockery of it. He was on hunger strike when the court sat in jail and when 
be was unable to sit and even to speak, evidence was entered against him and he 
was convictefi. He referred to the constitutional aspect of the case that if the motion 
W8s anbeeded by the House it might tjive a fillip to the separation movement in Burma, 
that Burma’s case had no chance in the Indian Assembly. 

Mr. Munsbi understood that (he Inspector-General of Prisons, who was sympathetic, 
wis willing to g^ant his request for the yellow robes bat the Burmese Government 
fu!nfd a deaf ear and restored his robes only when the striker’s body was a corpse. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons, he understood, also protested against the inhuman 
metfetHi of forcible feeding which was given up only when further resort to it would 
hai?e ended in his instantaneous death. 

Sir darnel Crerar said that he did not anticipate that he would ba called to meet 
the constitutional questions which did not really arise over the motion. Therefore, he 
would not touch them. The real issue was the causes leading to the hunger-strike. He 
informed the House that judgment was difficult without reference to the local circum- 
and local comiitions. The deceased person who had several convictions was 
•hewn exceptional <xmfikieratioQ. Rigorous imprisonment was changed to simple and 
thf scatenca of six years referred to by Mr. Munshi was commuted by the Government 
to thr^ j^rp. The question of yellow robes was not the only cause of hunger-strike. 
The drtseased first resorted to hunger-strike on the question of diet. When this request 
WM he rai&xi the question of wearing his yellow robes and also of worship in a 
particular kind of shrine. The Burmese Government gave full consideration to the 
qwmtim of setting up some temporary shrines of this character, but found it impossible 
to wrmply with this request. Sir James .Crerar asked the House whether it would not 
he practical impossibility if similar requests were made by ‘ Sadhus ’ and ‘ Faquirs Mn 
Indian jails. There ;was no provision of this character in England. Ho conceivable 
system of jail administration permitted compliance with the terms of persons of the 
priestly order when in jail. The Burmese Kings deprived the priest of his rote. 

Mr, Menshi -What is the authority for that ? 


Sir James Crerar:— My authority is the memorandum prepared from the records 
ef the reglw of Burmese Kings. (Applanse). 

Tfe« Home Member emphasised that while it might be possible in certain cases to 
aJlow tl4€ use of yellow rote the question of compliance with the» requirements of the 
prleMly orihsr would be an impossibility. The reference to a constitutional qu'^stion 
by Mr. Munshi was not relevant and therefore he would not reply. 


to&£ tut GoverEment’a action in regard to the treatment; of the 
prl^ners deserved the severest condemnation of every Indian and Barman. 
1^«4r waa simple and the Government ought to have arxs^’pted it. The Govern- 

tMiSt to treat with respect and sympathy eveiy person convicted of Section 124 \ 

W. 8t^ Smith MW no utility ot mking ihU motion, l^as^ th^r daVt^^^ 

rnrnm • paring the OoTerninent in regard to the treatment ot political prisoners 

whole-healted sapp^rHo the 

He critlci^ the Home Member for avoiding straight answers whether 
t® par^e tlw polksy erf non-interference in religions matters 

the motion said tlmt thelGovernment were reasonable in 
y**”*!?£ IWWO M «»mmnmti«B. He recounted his experience in jail to 
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Mr. S. N, Boy in his mahien speech narrated the facts of the case as there was 
much misfippreheni-ioii in regard to the case. The question, he said, involved a large 
principle. If they acceded to it the ‘Fakirs.’ ‘Sadhos’ and Mullahs might demand 
this priviiJ^ge. In refeience to th'^ case b.fore the House he said the Government of 
Burma shmild decide this case. 

Fand't Motilal Nehrn cn behalf of the Congress Party denied that the Burmese 
ca8«* was rnc tn set n cio^e at^snlicn of the Indian members of the Assembly or any 
part <'f Iniia. r%et't-rr"ng «!:e cr.?c befor? the House, he said, it was worse than 

that of Ja^indra Na"!. D-i?, 

Mr. Jajakar paii the was sinir.ic and should not be shrouded by raising the 

questinn -"f n ia:g' A more intelligent administration of jail rules 

would biT'* av»Wfd :M£ Cualaini^y in '’'■hloh a man gave his life to gain small things, 

namely to w-'a: i? r^b„..'U3 rol ?. 

Tie wa’ ll.rn put to the vote and carried by 74 to 46 votes. The 

Hoag? tlon adjourn ’-1. 


Commissioner for Medical Education. 

On :he 2!;TH SEPTEMBER official business was transacted in the House, 
After question hour Sir George Schuster'^raoved for a grant of a supplementary 
token sun to defray charges in respect of salt which was granted. 

A demand for the grant of a token sum to defray the expenses for the 
creation }f a new post of the Commissioner of Medical Standards and Quali- 
fications mads by the Finance Member evoked heated discussion. 

Sir George Schuster said that it was rather unusual to come before the House 
with a proposal which had been turned down by the Standing Finance Committee, 
but circumstances were exceptional in this case. Here the financial significance 
of the proposal was negligible but the question of policy involved was very 
important 


Dr. Moonje opposed the demand to register a protest against the manner 
in which the medical graduates of the Indian Universities had been treated 
in the matter of the recruitment of I. M. S. It was an insult to the national 

S. man should be made a sort of an All-India Dictator 
to supervise over all the Indian Universities. 

Sir Fazli Hossain said that it was a temporary measure which has been 
arrived at in consultation with Provincial Ministers, When a final decision as 
regards permanent arrangement would b'5 made the Assembly would certainly be 
given an_ opportunity to consider the case fuliv so that it might not affect the 
dignity 01 the House or the country. 

Mr. liL R. Jayakar opposing the demand styled it as a “seductive*^ 
proposal. Though it was temporary, it was a vdcious proposal which should 
be turneci down unceremoniously. 

The President at this stage suggested that in view of the discussion which 
tne proposal had evoked the Government should consider whether they could 
postpone It till the next session when the House would be fuller and would be 
in a better position to discuss it. 

Sir Fazli Hussain did not agree to the proposal and the discussion was 


„ _ Jayakar referring to the mention of the names of Ministers by Sir 

less one uttered the names of Ministers in this House 
tne better, for they all knew what sort of men these Ministers were. He severely 
cntios^ the proposal which was opposed by the University of Bombay and 
asked the House to turn it down. 

Gidney gave his suijport to the demand Mr. Amarnath Dutt 
opposed the demand. It was an affront, he said, to place an I M. S, Officer in 
the position a dictator in regard to the Indian Universities. 

Oewan Chamanlal following strongly criticised the Government for bringing 
a motion of such a controversial nature at the end of the session when many 

.V Purshottamdas Thakurdas could not support the motion 
Without further information. 

Sir Fazli Hnssaia told that the measure was only a temporary one but the 
proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee disclosed that the post would 
30 
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mt be «o temporary as it was given out in ths House. Judging the proposal 
by its merit, it was one which it was difficult to support. 

After Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. M. K. Acharya had opposed the motion 
Pandit Malaviya said that there was no proposal more insulting to Indian 
Universities than the one that a commissioner should be appointed to supervise 
medical education in the Universities, so that Indian degrees would be acceptable 
to the British Medical Council. Indian Universities should rather close down 
than submit to this insult. 

The motion was being discussed when the House adjourned. 


Adjournment Motion. 

On the 26TH SEPTEMBER, after question hour, Dewan Charaanlal wanted 
to'move the adjournment of the business of the House to discuss an urgent matter 
of public importance, namely, the failure of the Government to give a satisfactory 
answer to the South African Deputation. 

Sir James Crerar opposed the motion on the ground that it would embarrass 
tl^ Secretary of State and Sir Muhammad Habibullah who were engaged in 
delicate negotiations with the Colonial Office. He submitted that a proper 
opportunity for discussing the thing wiUid arise when the Samuel Wilson Com- 
mittee Report, which would come out shortly would be published 

Mr, K. C. Roy was not convinced by the argument of the Leader of the 
House and in order to facilitate tho discussion of the motion he withdrew the 
motion standing in his name which referred to the same subject. Mr. Roy 
emphasised that the matter was very urgent so far as the interest of India was 
concerned. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that it was very urgent that the matter should be dis- 
cn»ed here. The negotiation which was being conducted in England should be 
conducted in the spirit of suggestions dictated by the House. He, however, said 
that if the Government gave an assurance that it would stand by the views 
expressed by the South African Deputation he would not press his motion. 

Dewan Chamanlal further represented that no standing order could stop 
the mDtkm of adjournment on the ground of its discussion having embarrassed the 
Government. 

The President The Home Member says that no decision will be made by 
the Parliament without giving an opportunity to the Assembly to discuss the 
matter. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay following said that Dewan Chamanlal has made out no 
case of urgency. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that the discussion of the matter would 
serve to clear np the atmosphere. There was no more urgent matter than the 
Kenya question as the country was in suspense. 

The President : — Since when it has been in suspense ? 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas : — They did not know what the Government 
have dQ®e. 

T^ President : — When have you learnt it ? 

Sir P. Thakurdas A fortnight ago. 

The President Then why was not the motion brought earlier. 

Sir Purushottamdas t*— Because it was thought that the Government would be 

satisfactory answer in the meantime. Besides, it was also 
thought that the House could get an opportunity to discuss the matter in con- 
with Mr, Roy’s motion for a cut in connection with the supplementary 
to defray the expenses of Mr. Sastri^s mission to East Africa. 

^^r George Schuster The Government had no intention to stifle the dis- 
0© matter but he assured the House that the Government of India 

Standing Emigra- 



Crerar pointy out that the Government could not publish the 
t mi account of some Standing Orders regarding the publication 


°Dt that the S'anHng Emigration Committee 
pody. Therefore, the Congress Party has nothing 
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Sir Purushottamdas : — ^But Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Rangaswatni 

*I«ehfa— They attended as interested spectators 
So far as the Congress Party were concerned they were not committed y 
the recommendations of the Standing Emigration Committee. 

Sir, B. N. Hitter — In that case the urgency of the matter arose much earlier. 

The President: Are the Government of India prepared to say wnat 

they said T i 

Sir James Crerar : We precluded from doing that by the statutory rules 

relating to correspondence. 

President Then how can you prevent the members from expressing 

views ? 

Mr. k! C. Roy: The Government of India have not stated their attitude 
on the representation by the East African Deputation. 

Dewan Chamanlal : The Government gave this unsatisfactory reply only 
yesterday that they were unable to inform the House their views. 

The President then gave his ruling. He was convinced that the matter 
was urgent but the Standing Orders said that a motion should not anticipate 
another motion of which notice had already been given. He found in the 
agenda paper Mr. Roy^s motion for a cut which would raise the same issues. 
So he disallowed the adjournment motion. 

A voice : Mr. Roy has withdrawn it. 

The President : He cannot. 

The President said that he was prepared to sit late and give the House 
an opportunity to discuss Mr. Roy’s motion which was belorv in the list. 

Coastal Bill Postponed Till Delhi Session. 

Before the day’s business was taken up in the Assembly to-day referring 
to Mr. Haji’s Coastal Reservation Bill which was the first in the list, the President 
asked if the mover was agreeable to postpone its discussion till the next session 
in view of the fact that CDnsiderable doubt existed if the recommendation 
for republication meant re-circulation for opinion, and also in view of the 
statement by the Commerce Member that soon after the return of Lord Irwin 
from England a conference of the interests concerned would be held to explore 
some means of agreement. Unless the mover wanted to prejudice that conference 
the President suggested he shoul I agree to postpone the motion till the Delhi 
Session. 

Mr. S. N. Haji, replying, said that he agreed to the suggestion of the 
President and consideration of the measure till the next session. 

Non-Official Bills. 

Pandit Bhargav next referred to the Select Committee his Bill to amend 
Section 552 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and Mr. K. C. Neogy his Bill to 
amend the Indian Merchandise Act Marks Act. After that nineteen non-official 
bills were introduced. 


Rocommendations of Road Development Committee. 

Sir B, N* Mitra then moved a resolution to give efifect to some of the re- 
commendations of the Indian Road Development Committee. It vvas to the effect 
that the increase in the import and excise duties on motor spirit from 4 to 6 
annas per gallon, introduced by the Indian Finance Act for the current year, 
should ^ maintained for a period of five years in the first instance. Proceeds of 
the additional duty during the same period should be allotted as a block grant 
for expenditure on road development to be credited to a Separate Road Develop- 
nient Account, the unexpended balances of which should not lapse at the end 
of the financial year. 

Six official Bills passed by the Council of State were then passed by the 
Assembly without discussion. 

, Kenya Problem. 

Sir George Schuster then moved a motion for the grant of a supplementary 

Receding Rs. 17,000 to defray charges of the Rt. Hon’ble 
Shastri’s mission to East Africa. 
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Tbe Qo«rom«nt objected on tbe gronudo that the constituency would be unwieldy 

and that the n°t' sound as the tinae has chanced. 

Tbe ffioftt j«'nted out that the The bill was read for the first time. 

I.. Sf i.j »»• ‘i - »»■•■'■ =»■" •*'“ 

British Labour Congratulated. 

On the 23RO JULY, after interpellations, Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved the 

followm^ MMluUon sincere greetings to Mr. Ramsay Mac- 

Dosald upon the accession to power of the British Labour Party, expresses 

itt sUcer?^ hope that his Government will spare no efforts to bring political 
i^ce to India by a satisfactory solution of the constitutional problem such as 
win for it the general and hearty support of the people of India.’' 

Mr. Pradhan observed that the assumption of office by Labour was an 
event of intetnational significance. A great duty Revolved upon the Ministry 
in showing that they were truly a people s party. The policy of the Labour 
Pam was political peace, and that could not be achieved until India was given 
a due place in the Commonwealth. They had faith m the Labour Party and 
even Tilak’s manifesto, on behalf of the Congress Democratic Party, stated 
that it was their aim to establish self-government in India with the help of 
tlw! Labour Party. Indeed, much water had flown under the bridge since -that 
tiB». India had some faith in the professions of the Labour Party. Mr. Mac- 
Donald had declared a few months back, that India would be given Dominion 
Sums within a year. Though professions and actions were not the same, the 
pet^e of India hoped that Labour would be able to bring about political 
by giving India its rightful place in the Commonwealth. 

Tl 3 « motion was carried amid acclamation. 

Encmnbcred Estates Amending Bill. 

Tbe Siad Encumbered Estates Amending Bill was then passed, enabling 
JapnStrS or Zemindars to pledge their property in case of Takavi Loans with 
t&e pilous sanction of the officer granting such loans. 

Mr. Pahaljani’s amendment that a Jagirdar or Zemindar should be allowed 
m alksale or charge his estate beyond his natural life, with the previous 
of the Collector instead of the Commissioner in Sind, was lost. 

Gambling Act Amending Bill. 

CouiKiil also p^sed into law the Bombay Prevention of Gambling 
Bin, with a view to make it clear that wagering, when such wagering 


Jt- 


m belting took ^ace between any persons “ inter se ” in such a manner and 
^ contrivance as may be permitted by licence granted under the Bombay 
Courses Licencing Act of 1913, that is, under the existing totalisator system . 

Disposal of Pilgrim Tax. 

on the Local Bodies Amending Bill proposing that the proceeds 

tax should be used solely for the health, convenience and safety 

pilgrims had not concluded when the Council rose for the day. 

Land Revenue Code Amend. Bill. 

be 34TH JULY Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale’s Bill further to amend the 
Land Revenue Code, having been read for the second and third time was 


'W 


Local Board Act Amend. Bill. 

Ihed took into consideration important Bill of Mr. Pataskar, 
m amend iIk Local Boards Act. 

sui^l m cxtcal the franchise to educated men, such as, doctors, 
Mi who are left out ui^er the present system. Non-agricul- 

lie laoter must be repr'esented on the boards. The 

wItJbcHit taxation was not wholly right, 
wlie 0 fip 08 ®ii ^ Bill look their stand on the ground that 
IIO ' wItbcKtt taxation. As the non-agriculturists 
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did not contribute anything to the local funds, they could have no representa- 
tion, they declared 

The Honble Mr, Hidayatulla opposed the Bill, observing that it was of a 
far-reaching character. It gave franchise to those who lived outside the 
jurisdiction of the district local boards. All the city people, without having any 
interest in the district, would swamp the boards. He said that those who 
wanted franchise should buy a piece of ground or hire a house. 

The mover, answering ’the criticisms, said»that much of the opposition was 
the result of prejudice against a particular class, the class of pleaders and 
dtxtors. If it was so, he said he was prepared to drop the provision dealing 
with this class, and ask the House to^accept the remaining portion. 

The Bill was put to vote, and thrown out. 


Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill. 

™ City of Bombay Police Act, 1002 

next^av thf LVh °PP°sed the bill The debate was continued on the 

ext day, tne 25TH JULY, when the mover withdrew the Bill. 

Non-Official Bills. 

SS pfctfrf of fr°“T''«'!?^yandho!der^ Thr’mover“‘de°iSd JveJy 

that the su?enor 

by many. Sirdl? Mufumdar point^‘’o^tlLt opposed 

was restricted by the following s 'ctinn.^ T ^ power confemd by section 88 
those inamdars who abused it ^ " ’ * power should be withdrawn from 

The Bill was withdrawn. 


ThP Ttni Agriculturist Relief Amend. Bill. 

?hf ?efdTrt£'‘fi?srtime.^®'’‘^^'^'^' “p. 

ing of repealing the Acl anTb^n^lJfn a fresh" BnrTh ^’tink- 

when the Council ajourned?^'^®'^ discussion had not finished 

new definition in'the Bni/th^dgh?s'’oFre*l^^^^^^^ woVk'” said that by the 

on the ground that the land did®no? belong ”o Cm curtliled^ 

After Mr. Ghosal th, 

SiS ISs“°He 

^ Th n land revenue 

crore as exaggeCted'*' Afrl^’ characterised the estimaiPri i 

from the CoSsloAer !n^- s^a'mary of the 
plight be drawn that while rain 

IB Others had an ram did considerable damage In conclusion 

«^=rdS-'-S.iSM.?r£m 
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of a very serious calamity had befallen the country. With the possible exception 
of Nawabshah District, there appeared to be no necessity for extraordinary 
measures anywhere to meet the situation. The Government were prepared to 
©lace at the disposal of the Collectors as much Takavi as they might require, 
and they were being so informed. Concluding, he said that in the affected areas, 
the Government had no doubt that any difficulties Zamindars might have experi- 
enced in paying hnal payments of land revenue, had been sympathetically consi- 
dered by the Clollector. . , , 

Mr. Miranshah, replying, said that Collectors had under-estimated the losses 

and he could not understand the attitude of the Governineni, 

The adjournment motion was then unanimously carried. 

Resuming the debate on the the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act Amending 
BUI, Mr. Miran Mahomed shah opposing said that it would affect seriously the 
Sind Zamindars, whose income was above one thousand, but who were labouring 
under heavy indebtedness. 

Mr. Pahaljani and the Thakore of Kerwada opposed the Bill. 

Sir G. Hidayatullah opposing the Bill said that the remedy was worse 
than the disease. ' The House then adjourned. 


On the 2;TH JULY, resuming the debate, the Hon Mr. Hotson, Leader of 
the House, opposed the Bill o’lserving that when comprehensive legislation was 
undertaken, piecemeal legislation was a mistake. The Government proposed 
to repeal the present Act and replace it by another measure which would give 
relief to genuine agriculturists. Legislation in the matter would be expedited 
when the very urgent business engaging the attention of the Government was off 
their hands. 

After further debate Mr. Pataskar’s Bill was rejected without a division. 

Labour Representation on Port Turst. 

Mr. Bole moved the Port Trust Act Amending Bill to bring the Trust in 
line with the Improvment Trust and the Bombay Municipality in respect of 
Labour representation. 

Mr. Bole accepted the amendment of the Chief Secretary to give Labour 
cme seat in the Port Trust, and the Bill as amended was passed into law. 

Resolutions were then taken up after some bills were either dropped or 
not moved. 

Medical Inspection of Schoolboys. 

Mr, Chikodi’s resolution for reintroducing a scheme of medical inspection 
of acbool-going students abolished in 1921 as a measure of retrenchment, was 
preyed to a division and carried by 29 to 23 votes. 


Bardoli Revision Settlement. 

A full dress debate then took place on Mr. Shivdasani’s resolution recom- 
to the Government that a committee of inquiry be appointed to consider 
and report which Government officers were responsible for the injustice done to 
the cultivators of Bardoli Taluka by the last revision settlement and for driving 
tbem to have recourse to non-payment of land revenue and in what manner 
such (kwernment officers should be dealt with. 

Rao Bahadur Naik supporting the motion, remarked that the whole report 
of Mr, Jayakar was overhauled by Mr, Anderson, who was regarded as an 
expert in revenue and the latter (Mr. Anderson) was mostly responsible for 

tragedy that follow^. 

Dlscntsion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On tb© 29TH JULY the Council was in an unusually pleasaut mood with the 
^rsr into the Council Chamber of Swarajists including Mr. K. F. Nariman, 
nw arms gr^ed with smiles from the treasury benches 

*1^ LoC^ BODis^S Amending Bill, making obligatory the appointment of 
n Committee, was referred to a Select Committee. 


aLrocnaing oni, 

M^ical Act Amending Bill to give effect to the reciprocal 
^ bf aH local Governments for free registration in all 
m wki had been registered in one province, was passed 
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INCREASE OF POLICE FORCE 


i 6 t 

BOMBAY BORSTAL BILL 

Mr. Hotson, Home Member, then introdaced and moved the first reading of 
the Amending Bill to provide for the establishment of Borstal Schools in the 
Presidency. The Bill was intended for youths with criminal habits, tendencies and 
associations, whose reformation had not been attempted by other means. It was 
b tsed upon English Acts, namely, the Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908, and the 
subsequent amended Act, the Criminal Justice Administration Act of I9i4j the former 
of which rendered possible the establishment of a Borstal Institution in England. 

The Bill stated : ‘‘A Borstal School means a place in which young oiienders, 

whilst detained in pursuance of this Act, are given such industiial training and other 
insti actions and are subjucted to such disciplinary and moral influences as will 
conduce to their leformation and to prevention of crime,’ 

The Hon’bie Mr. Hotson. in a lengthy speech, listened to with rapt attention, 
traced the history of the attempts at local legislation for the last 2 years. Mr* 
Alexander, Inspectoi-General of Prisons, who made the first attempt in 1909, 
suggested that Col. Jackson should visit Borstal schools and report. The speaker with 
great modesty, then referred to his long note on the subject, written when he was 
Under Secretary of th^' Judicial Departm nt and said that cold water was thrown on 
it. The Government then reviv^ed the question in 1912, and later the conference of 
Inspector-General of Prisons at Delhi in 1924 made important suggestions. 

Continuing, the Horae Member said that the maximum period of detention in 
a Borstal school, as fixed in the Bill, was 5 years. The Borstal school would take 
boys of age from 16 to 3i years and keep them to a maximum of 23 years. Juvenile 
jails which took boys from 18 1023 would be absorbed into the Borstal schools. 
The speaker remarked that the solution of the problem of girls had not been yet 
found, though attempts on a small scale had been made in other respects, n amely, 
rescue homes. 

Mr, Hotson was greeted with cheers on the conclusion of his speech. All 
sections of the Council supporting the Bill congratulated him for introducing 
a ‘‘benevolent” legislation. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

increase of BOMBAY POLICE FORCE 

On the jofh. JULY the Home member moved for a supplementary grant for 
increasing the Bombay City Police Force which would involve an ultimate annual 
recurring expenditure of Rs, 2,55,215. It was pointed out that the existing Police 
Force in Bombay and the transport at their disposal was not sufficient, which fact 
was clearly demonstrated during the riots in February. 

Mr. Nariman obseived that the demand could have been brought after the 
Riots Enquiry Committee had made its lecommendations, as it was considering 
and taking evidence on the question of increasing the Police Force. Increase in 
the Police Force was no remedy to stop the disturbances. But the remedy lay in 
giving adequate opportunities to the citizens to defend themselves The speaker said 
that the solution of the problern was in allowing respectable citizens to arm 
themseh^s. Concluding, he said it was ridiculous that Honorary Magistrates, who 
had powers to order firing, should not be allowed the privilege of carrying arms. 

Mr, Asvale and Mr. Bole supported the demand. 

Mr. Naik suggested that the Bombay City should bear half the expenditure. U 
was not proper that it should be charged to the general revenues. 

The Home Member, in reply, observed that the suggestion of having a body 
of Civic Guards and volunteers as a substitute for the ponce force was aa important 
one, which the Government had in their minds. They had read a report as to 
how special constables in Delhi worked. That apart, increase in the police force 
was necessary in normal times and not during communal disturbances and strikes 
only. What they wanted was a permanent police force as no volunteers could 
take their place ail the time. Concluding, the Home Member pointed out ihat if 
licences were given to the wealthy, they would use it for themselves, and not 
for the poor. Increased police was wanted* for the safety of the noith of 
the Island of Bombay. 

The grant was then made and the house adjourned. 

2J 
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administration of sukkur barrage area 

On the jtsUJULY, after interpellations, Mr. Pahaliani moved a resolution that 
in the readiustmrat and redistribution of districts due to the construction of the 
BaSr*e head-quarters of one of the proposed districts should be fixed at 

Sehwan ( Sind ). , _ . . . , , 

Moslem Members from Sind opposed the motion on the ground that 

the resolution entailed an extra expenditure of Rs. 20 lakhs. Dadu, they declared, 
was a better place climatically, besides being a centre of growing trade. 

The Revenue Secretary said that what the Government wished to see was 
whether the Collector of the Larkana District could effectively control the 
enormous rich tract in the District. A division of the district was a necessary 
nieasure of administrative convenience and the first choice of the Government 
would fall on Dadu as the headquarters of the new district. The speaker however 
assured the House that the public opinion concerned would be consulted before 
hand, and requested the mover to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Pahaljani then withdrew his resolution. 

RE\1SED ASSESSMENT IN RATNAGIRI 

Mr. Pataskar moved a resolution that a Committee should be set up, on 
the lines of the Bardoli Inquiry Committee, to inquire whether revision settle- 
ments introduced in the Talukas of Deogad, Rajapur, Khed Peta and Maudan- 
gad in the Ratnagiri District were fair, legal and justified by the financial condition 
of the Taluks, and to report on the steps to meet the complaints of the land- 
concerned, Mr. Pataskar pointed out that through an unaccountable 
uptake “Khajan” (salty) lands were over-assessed, as well as uncultivated lands. 
It took nine years for the Government to find out the mistake through the labours 
of a Committee, during whch period the Talukas continued payment of enhanced 
a^essment But the difference due to over-assessment had not been refunded. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment to add to the resolution “unless 
tlic Government promises to examine the various revision settlements since 1920 in 
the Hght of the sound principles to be embodied in the new ( land ) legislation 
promised.’* 

Mr. Gunjal’s amendment, that collection of enhanced assessment be sus- 
pended till Committee reported was disallowed. 

Mr. Nanai (Ratnagiri) said that his District was the poorest in the Presidency. 
Out of a total land of 25 lakhs of acres in the District, one-tenth was cultivable. 
The rest was either hilly or rocky, on which even grass could not grow. The. 
^eaker, concluding, pointed out that the Government could save annually 
Its. 1 Isih, as out of 1300 villages, 900 were Khoti ones which paid revenue 
mmctoally, and for which the Government were not required to spend a single pie 
lor the cmkctlon of revenue. 


CM xsi AUGUST the Revenue Member# replying, said that the resolution 
w^mled a emnmittee, while Mr. Kale’s amendment suggested* as an alternative, 
^ undertaking that the Government should examine the revised assessments 
19^ in the light of sound principles and the promised legislation. The 
speaker distingi^sbed Ratnagiri Taluka from Bardoli, because, in the Bardoli report, 
k was <e£nitely asserted that the revised assessment was not according to law, 
Settlement Officer had based his conclusions on wrong data. No 
" IS had been made that the Settlement Officer of Ratnagiri did not make 
isvestigatio&s. If the resolution were accepted, there would be incessant 
fr<^ other Talukas. As regards Mr. Kale’s amendment, the speaker 
itit was much more reasonable, but the Government could not 
D^ au^ of the difficulty of the principle that the Government had not 
^ basis of the assessment in the promised legislation. The 
Ite^r, however, pointed out that, as regards the collection of 
^arnt a lesson frorn Bardoli, and appreciated its import- 
4*. legislation, provision would be made that 

^ Setdement Officer would be publicly discussed. 
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The resolution, as amended, was then carried. 

Mr. Shivdasani^s resolution for a committee to consider and report which 
Government officers were responsible for the injustice^ done to the Bardoli people 
and to suggest steps to deal with such officers, was ultimately withdrawn. 

Fuleli Canal Improvement* 


On the 2 nd, AUGUST^ after interpellations. Sir G. Hidayatullah moved 
for a supplementary grant of Rs. 7,42,000 for improvements to the Fuleli 
Canal system. A statement in the “demand”- showed that a provision of 
Rs. 10,00,000 for improvements to the Fuleli Canal system was made in the 
current year’s budget, but as some members required further information on 
certain points, the provisions were temporarily withdrawn by the Government at 
the last session, with the intention of bringing it again before the Council. The 
Government adhered to the opinion, expressed previously, that the scheme was 
absolutely necessary for safeguarding the interests of Zemindars in Fuleli tract after 
the barrage canals would begin to operate. 

Mr. Nariman, rising on a point of order, observed that the demand had 
been once withdrawn from the Budget and it could not be again brought in as a 
supplementary grant according to Rule 32. 

Sir. G. Hidayatullah, General Member, replied that he had postponed it in 
response to the wishes of the House. He referred to the speech of Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram agreeing to the postponement. 

Mr. Nariman inteivening said that Mr. Jairamdas was not the President of 
the Council. Mr, Nariman, continuing, pointed out that two things were 
essential for a supplementary grant, first that it should be for a new service 
and^ secondly it should not have been contemplated in the Budget, In this 
particular case, both the essentials were absent, 

Mr. Pahaljani then quoted Sir Ibrahim Rahimtuliah’s ruling in 1925, in similar 
circumstances, that an item once withdrawn could not be brought in as a sun- 
Icmentary grant. ^ 

Mr. Pradhan, Finance Member, contended that the whole grant was coni" 
posed of several items. The present item was one of them, and it was omit* 
ted at the last session, and therefore it could be asked for again whether it had been 
postponed or withdrawn. 

President : So far as the technical side is concerned, I want to read care* 
fully ail the speeches. 


, The business of the Council was then practically suspended for an hour, after 
which the c resident gave his ruling. 


^ The President observed that as regards Sir Ibrahim Rahimtuliah’s ruling, the 
circumstances were practically the same, but the members made a special 
recommendation to the General Member to come to a compromise with the per- 
mission of the House and to bring the demand after some months. None of the 
^cdons quoted by Mr. Nanman or the Leader of the House helped him. The 
uren was thrown on Ae Speaker. He did not think that he was laying aside his 
predecessor’s ruling. Concluding, he said, that in view of the wishes expressed 

“f/n be brought within 

6 months, he would allow the supplementary grant demand as being in order. 

Mr. Nanman then raised a second point of order. He said that it arose 
out of ae replies to Mr. Swammarayan’s questions. One of the principal ruks 
obser^ in public bodies was that an interested party should not be illowed to play 
a^double role in public service. The party interested in the subject matter, Sifa 
Hidayatidkh, heldm partnership 640 acres in the. Fuleli Canal area. Concluding 

accelerated the value of thi 

laud and directly benefited the General Member. 

cIeveTh\rSf®“‘if observed -that the point of order was 

Sties wouldinL ^ principle, many practical diffi- 

culties would anse. The General Member could not have anticipated the effect of 
the scheme when he bought the lands. ' ■ *• 
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Si- G, Hldayatullah intervening at ihis stage informed the House that his 
hnds d d net co:nc under the scheme* 

The Piesident continuing said that if he laid down such a ruling no Zemin- 
dar could come to the Council and be a Government official. Moreover the 
transaction was made before the General Member assumed the present office. 
The Piesident ruled the objection out of order. 

Two other points of order of Mr. Nai'iman were also ruled out. 

Sir G, Hidayatullah, next said that he wanted to disabuse the 
minds of the members regarding certain mis-statements. Attempts had been made 
to throw mud at him. The present scheme had nothing to do with his lands. 

hlr. Mivan Mahomed Shah, opposing the grant said that the scheme affected 
adversely the agriculturists who grew rice. 

Mr. Shivdasani, opposing the grant, pointed out that the scheme 
transferred water from the head to the tail canal, entailing greater percolation. 

An'tebyMr. Noor Mahomed was circulated among the members, strongly 
opposing the scheme and stating that the Government irrigation advisers weie 
not sure of the extent of loss the barrage would cause to Lower Sind, nor did 
they appear to be certain about the remedy and that the Zemindars had no 
faith in the scheme. Discussion was not concluded when the Council rose. 



REVENUE ASSESSMENT IN SATARA. 

On the AUGUST^ after interpellations, Mr. Deshpande moved a resolution 
for the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to investigate 
whether the enhanced assessment in Satara District was warranted in terms of the 
Land Revenue Code. 

Mr. Ghosal, Commissioner, opposing the motion, said that the inquiry in 
Satara district was done thoroughly and was ably scrutinised and checked by two 
able settlement officers. 

Mr. Laljee Naranjee’s motion for postponement of the resolution in view 
of the Governments promise of new legislation was carried, the Government 
not objecting. 


INAMDARI ESTATE TENANTS GRIEVANCES 


Mr. ^ Swaminarayan moved a resolut’on for a committee of officials and 
non-officials to enquire into the grievances of the cultivators of Inamdari estates 
and for measures, legislative or otherwise, for their removal. 

The Thakor Saheb of Kerva7.a, Mr Desai and Sardar Mazumdar, represen- 
tatives of Gujerat Talukdars and Deccan Inamdars respectively opposed the motion. 
The Revenue Member, also opposing the motion, quoted the opinion of Mr, 
Chatfield, late Commissioner of Gujerat, that such Committees would exas- 
perate the feelings between the tenants^ and talukdars. The speaker declared 
that the Government had in contemplation tenancy legislation, which would be 
taken up after land revenue legislation. He gave an undertaking that Government 
officers would, m future, wherever possi : le, intervene to bring about conciliation 
between the tenants and the landioids. In view of the assurance, Mr. Swaminarayan 
wttMrew his resolution. The house then adjourned. 

Fuleli Canal Improvement. 


On the 5 /^ Al/GUST. a heated debate ensued on the supplementary 
^aijt for Fuleli Canal improvements. Mr. Swaminaravan opposing feared that 
k nrould be a replica of the Back Bay folly. ' 

Sr Hudson of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce supporting the re- 
t Government had not placed the facts and figures 

le Cormal e^her. The project ensured equitable distribution of water to 
midale and tail of the canal. The speaker supported the grant on 
1 ^ greatest good of the greatest number. The Finance 

th^ m such matters Government had to be guided by the experts. 

the project was not undertaken a loss of three lakhs of 
t^^lt Having sancti med the Barrage scheme they could 
W ^ {present project. 
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Mr. Noor Mahomed, who had circulated a note on the scheme, entered a strong 
protest against it. He said that he had consulted an eminent engineer who adHsed 
them not to spend the mon :y until they actually saw the operation of the Barrage. 
He wanted correct figures to be placed before the House as the figures quoted 
by the Government referred to 1924-25. The speaker added that the Government's 
proposal for reclassification of lands after the remodelling of the canal was a 
dangerous thing^ 

Mr. Pahaljani supported IMr. Harrison, the chief engineer of the Lloyd 
Barrage and canal construction. He said that the main points before the 
(government were to take time by the forelock and safeguard against the falling of 
the level of water due to the barrage and to guarantee an equitable distribution of 
water. 

Mr. Nariman opposing complained that the request of the members of the 
Council to visit the canal had been refused as also the request to refer the question 
to the Visveswaraya Committee. 

The General member replying said that he was of opinion that delay was 
dangerous as they had to finish the scheme by 1933 and m"'»reover they intended to 
begin the w^ork this year. Rs. 7 lakhs would be spent this year and ten lakhs next 
year on the remodelling of the canal. He characterised the opposition as self- 
interested, and held that it was not necessary to submit such a small scheme to 
the Visyes.varaya Committee as they had their own experts. The scheme was 
productive on its own merits and would put many lakhs of rupees into the 
pockets of the people of the area and relieve them of their distress. 

The motion was p essed to a division and carried by 72 to 14 votes. 

DEBATB ON AGRICULTURAL GRANTS. 

On the 6 h AUGUST the Council devoted the main part of the discussion to a 
supplementary { token ) grant of Rs. lo for the estabiishment of an officer to the 
combined posts of the Director, Sakrand Agricultural Research Station, and 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Sind. 

The proposed appointment carried a monthly salary of Rs. 1,500 plus Rs. 500 
for the latter duties, with headquarters at Karachi and local allowances and was 
intended for an officer of the Imperial Agricultural Service. The Advisory 
Committee in 1923 suggested two more experimental agricutural stations and a 
separate Director of Agriculture for Sind. Large developments were, in the opinion 
of the Government, necessary in ever}" direction if the agricultural part of the 
scheme was to keep pace with the irrigation and revenue parts. A start was made 
v^ith one experimental station at Sakrand with was put in charge of Dr. Mann 
who held the post till retirempt. The Agricultural Commission also adrisedthat Sind 
required an independent Director of Agriculture with a Deputy in charge of 
Sakrand and other sub-station. An expenditure of Rs. 1,500 for current year had 
been made available by reappropriation from the non-voted provision of Rs. 18 000 
under agricultural development (Lloyd Barrage). The sum was non-votable but 
however, a token grant of Rs. 10 was moved to give the Council an opportunity to 
express its opinion on the Governments policy 

Kon-offidal opposition was mainly directed to the proposed name of Mr. 
Henderson for the post and it was suggested that the post should be publicly 
advertised before the appointment was made, 

Mr. Fradhan, Finamce IMeraber ( formerly Agricultural Minister ), referring 
to the controversy, stated that Dr. Mann was offered the post of Director of 
bakrand, but the latter put certain conditions which could not be complied 

speaker was not aware of the qualifications of 
Mr. Henderson, The motion for the grant was pressed to a division and carried 
by 54 votes to 31 . 

Hie Criminal intimidation BiM. 

the yih AUGUST the Hon. Mr. Hotson, Home Member, introduced and 
moved first reading of the Bill to make the offence of criminal intimidadon 
cognisable in toes of emergency The objects and reasons of the Bill stated that 
It had been found that intimidation was very commonly practised in times of 
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excitement in the Bombay City and its neighbourhood and that the Police could not 
deal effectively with it under the existing law, since the offence of criminal 
intimidation was not cognisable. It was necessary that the powers of the Police 
should be increased in times of emergency in those areas- The Bill therefore 
provided that the offence of intimidation would at such times be made cognisable 
by notification which could be cancelled when the emergency had passed away. 

Mr. Hotson assured the House that the measure was not being 
introduced in the interest of capitalism or any particular class or least of all to 
assist the Mill-owners against their workmen. Government were assured that the 
principles whereon the Bill was based was entirely in accord with the policy of 
fair-play and no favour and, if it became law, it would tend to protect the true 
interests of the public, including workmen themselves. It was not proposed that 
the Bill should be continuously in force. In ordinary times, it would be 
inoperative and criminal intimidation would remain a non-cognisable offence. Only 
in times of emergency would it be made operative by a Gazette notification stating 
the reasons for declaring that an emergency existed. The measure would apply 
to Bombay and suburbs. Government would not resort to it unless they were 
conrinced that public peace and freedom of the people were gravely endangered 
by a violent and persistent campaign of intimidation. 

The Home Member proceeded to cite figures to show that intimidation was 
becoming more and more frequent in the last few weeks. He said that two-third 
of the ^ mill-hands of Bombay were actually at work and many of the remaining 
one-^ird left for homes so that only a comparatively small proportion of workers 
now in Bombay were still on strike. Is it not clearly necessary, he asked, that a 
determined few should not be allowed to deprive the remainder of freedom of 
action ? 

Mr. NARIMAN, who led the opposition, said that he agreed with the mover on 
the democratic principle that the individual right of freedom of the workers should 

be molested and the speaker would like to exchange seats with the mover 
so that the latter may become the leader of the Swaraj Party ( Laughter }, 
It was perhaps the first time that emergency measures had been introduced 
and the necessity for it reflected discredit on the administration. In financial 
matters Government had bungled and even in their pet subjects like •law and 
ordCT, the necessity for the Bill proved that the sooner they gave place to better 
Ministration the better. The speaker observed that industry and unrest were not 
pificiar to Bombay but was a world phase and even in Britain there were cases 
m violence and derailment of trains. He could not understand the necessity for 
measure in Bombay alone because the authorities could not cope with 
situation while there were strikes in Calcutta and Jamshedpur. Granting 
t^t terrorism existed, legislation would not gain the object but would worsen the 
The provisions under the existing law, the Police Act, Criminal 
Frcy ejr e and Penal Codes, were, in the speaker’s opinion, sufficient to effectively 
w im the situation and even offences of assault, criminal force and the worst 
tfpM extortion were non-cognizable. When the Bill was passed into law, it could 
i^lbes^ that jt would affect a particular area. The speaker pleaded for unifor 
the land to 1^ obse^ed. 

excluding, Mr. Nariman said that there was a lurking suspicion already in 
r f there was an alliance between the Government 

i^ts and they ( Labour ) were not getting protection. The speaker did 
patch-work legislation but agreed with the Governor of Bombay 
S '"i good-will between Capital and Labour. 

supporting, said that the Mill-owners were losing fifty 
par mouth ana null-hands were starving because of intimidation not to join 

^ congratulated the mover and said that mofussil cotton 
to ^ ccmtinuance of strikes. 

, agreed m principle with the right for freedom of 
to ^rengthen the hands of capitalists and any amount 
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of measures would not ease the situation. It was a wiser policy to allow Labouf 

and Capital to settle the disputes themselves. ^ ^ , j ^1. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting, said that intimidation which existed had not been 

denied by the speaker against the Bill. Intimidation prevented loyal workers to go 
to the mills and damage of crores of rupees had been done to the country. If the 
powers of the Police at present were sufficient there was no use of the but 
there were classes of people who would not go to the Courts and lodge complaints* 
Hence the necessity for giving such people police help. 

Rao Bahadur Kale remarked that as power rested with a constable of the lowest 
rank, the risk was greater as always powers to arrest without warrant had been 


Sir Vasant Rao Dabh< Iker, supporting, observ'ed that the Bill reminded him of 
the proverb ‘‘better late than never.'*’ In Ahmedabad there were strikes, but through 
the interfeience of Mr. Gandhi they were amicably settled. If the same example had 
been followed bv Mr. Nariman and Mr. Ginwalla. followers of Mr. Gandhi, there 
was no need £0/ the Bill ( Laughter. ) The speaker charged the Government with 


be’ng in league with Labour. 

Mr. Laijee Naranjee, supporting, said that regarding legal aspects they had 
approached the Police Commissioner who consulted the Advocate-General who in 
turn was of opinion that the present power of the Police were not sufficient. The 
whole trouble was an economic one which was of joint interest to Capital, Labour 
and the Industry. After giving all kinds of latitude to Labour, the Government 
brought the Bill and the speaker, concluding, appealed to the Council to pass it for 
the welfare of the industry. 

The discussion had not concluded when the Council rose for the day. 

On the Sth AUGUST, resuming the debate, Mr. Nanavati, Legal Remem- 
brancer, said that under the existing law, the police could not investigate a 
non-cogni sable case without the orders of a Magistrate. He quoted rulings of 
the Bombay High Court in support of his contention. Other High Courts had held 
that a Magistiate could take cognisance of a non-cognisable case reported by the 
police, but those rulings were not binding in Bombay. The Bill was not an absolute 
panacea, but helped them to a certain extent. 

Mr. Addyman, supporting the Bill, observed that the mill-owners were not 
above blame, as they had comm i ted serious mistakes. 

Mr. Joshi, opposing the Bill, quoted Mr. Justice Patkar’s ruling, that the 
Magistrate had powers. The speaker asked the Government whether they had 
received a representation from any workers’ union for this legislation. 

Mr Jog observed that his experience was that persons were more afraid of 
the police, than of the magistrates. In many cases, statements made before the 
police had been denied before the Magistrates, 

Mr. Angadi questioned whether intimidation was practised on a large scale so 
as to justify^ the present legislation. 

Mr. Shivdasani referred to the evidence of Mr. Kelly, Police Commissioner 
of Bombay, before the Riots Enquiry Committee, that the present Bill would not 
prevent intimidation. The Hon’ble Mr. Hotson, intervening, observed that the 
press reports might be inaccurate. Mr. Shivadasani said that he believed in a 
policy of goodwill between Capital and Labour, as declared by His Excellency 
instead of the present Bill. ^ 

Mr. Bechar, opposing the Bill, said that it would make police agents of Capital- 
ists who would go and lodge complaints in courts. The Social Service League and 
the Bombay Corporation had not supported such a measure and there was some- 
thing wrong with the Miilowners themselves. 


Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan, opposing the Bill, observed that such powers should 
not be given to the Police unless under Swaraj, 

Tj-11 Mr. HOTSON, Home Member, replying to the debate said that the 

Bui had b^n attacked on mutually destructive grounds. I f the members could not 
make up their minds, he asked what was there wrong with the Bill, The speaker 
replying to Mr. Nanman’s contention that such a legislation should be a centr^ one 
humorously asked ; What about Provincial A^utonomy ? (Laughter), * 
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Regarding the argument whether powers under the existing law were not suffi- 
cient for this purpose, the Home Member stated that Government had examined 
them, and had been distinctly told by their legal adviser, that they could not do 
more than what they had been able to do so far. If they had already sufficient 
powers, they would not have wasted the time of the Council in tomfoolery. They 
were bound by the decisions of the Bombay High Court, The speaker was surpris- 
ed to see members who quoted Mr. Justice Patkar's ruling. Did not Justice 
Fawcett’s ruling in the same case and on the same page differ from the former ? 
From a practical point of view, there was nothing in the law which empow- 
ered the Police to go to a Magistrate and lodge complaints of intimidation. There 
were 145 non-cognizabie offences lintirnidation) reported to four Police stations 
duiing a period of 20 days, which required the services of 14 Police officers exclu- 
sively to deal with those offences. That was impracticable. 

Continuing, Mr. Hotson referred to the evidence of Mr. Kelly, Police Commis- 
sioner of Bombay, before the Riots Enquiry Committee and stated that what Mr. 
Kelly wanted was Regulation III, which they did not want. The speaker remark- 
ed that they wanted the Bill because intimidation was going on for months together. 
Damage was being done to property, and the whole city of Bombay was ii«)t in- 
volved. Regarding the abuse of powers by the police Mr. Hotson said that they 
knew that the Bombay City Police were an extraordinarily fine body of men. He 
pointed out that there were similar legislativ^e enactments outside Bombay, namely, 
the Bengal Emergency Legislation of 1925 and the English Emergency Power 
Act of 192a 

Concluding, the Home Member said what they wanted was quick procedure. 
The Government honestly believed that the Bill was for the good of the wffiole com- 
munity and the Government had acted in the most impartial manner. 

Tlie j^rs^ nading of the Bill w^as then pressed to division, and passed by 56 to 
26 votes. 


The Council rejected the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
lilr. Hotson opposing it on the ground that an emergency did exist, and the Bill 
should become law as soon as possible. A motion for publication of the Bill for 
two months to elicit public opinion was also lost. 

After Mr. Hotson had moved the second reading of the Bill^ amendments for 
extending the life of the Bill for one year and three y* ars were considered. 

Mr, Hotson said that it was clear that the present strike had nothing to do 
with the Bill. There was growing lawlessness and unrest, and they should have to 
look for a number of years. Every one knew that the Statutory Commission was 
Mttiiig, and they could not say when the new constitution would be coming. To 
a$k the new Goveinment to deal with such things, would be unfair. 

Mr. Nariman complained that Mr, Hotson in his speech at the last sitting 
it^ed that the Bill was due to the industrial dispute, and now, he ( the Home 
Member ) had, after the passage of the first reading of the Bill, changed his front, 
wd wm stating that the measure had a purely political design behind it. 

Hon’ble Mr. Hotson, replying, said that he never referred to political 
and that it was not in his mind at all. What he referred to was the fact 
toU iM&w Government, when constituted, would have its hands full and it would 
ha unto to ask them to deal with the situation. The Council then adjourned. 

Cte the i/.') T, the Council discussed about thirty amendments to the 

Bill, most of which were thrown out The Bill fassed the second 




on Mr. Joshi’s amendment, that the life of the Bill should be three 
“ was then continued. 

, . ^ Rcmembrancei moved an amendment that the Bill should be in 

iiKpft lor ive years. 

oppositing the five years’ period, observed that the first thing 
mt would do was to wipe off ail repressive legislation. 
aiit<K!Tafic Government went away, all repression would 


the five years period, said that there was 
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nothing to be afraid of in the emergency Bill, and it would be for the new Govern 
rnent to decide whether it was wanted or not. 

Mr. Hotson observed that the new Government would not be compelled to 
use the legislation if it was not wanted. The only possible difficulty might be that 
the existence of such a legislation wmuld tempt the new Government to use it. 

The amendment extending the life of the Bill for five years was carried 
hy 43 to 39- 

Mr. Bechar then moved an amendment that the local Government should 
declare only with the concurrence of the Bombay Corporation that a state of 
emergency existed. Mr. Petit, opposing the amendment, characterised it as im- 
practicable, as the Bombay Corporation was the most heterogenous body 
imaginable. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Josbi moved an amendment that the Government ought not to declare a 
state of emergency on the sole ground that a strike of workmen, or a lock-ou^ of 
workmen by employers was in contemplation. 

The Legal Remembrancer, opposing the amendment, said that the Bill stated 
that its provisions could be brought into force when public tranquility was 
endengered as the consequence of a strike. Mr. Asvale, supporting the amendment 
said that there was some fear in their minds. Therefore, the amendment should be 
passed. The Home Member, opposing the amendment, said that is was un- 
necessary and superfluous. Mr. Joshi replying said that there was great apDre- 
hension in the minds of labourers regarding that. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved an amendment that the notification declarin? an 
emergency should be laid before the Legislative Council at the very nextLssiM 

fancell?dTytpGovernme*^^ disapproved of it, the notification should be 

, Member, opposing, asked whether it was right that the Executive 
authority of the Government should be limited. They did no see much s?ef of 
confidence in he Government on the part of the House. In England thev had 

go tefore Parliament, but conditions in India differed. In England, the Government 
power on the majority support, but in India that was not the case 
Concluding, the speaker said that it was a mournful confession, but was trae 

coundr!fb?e.® suggestion for keeping papers on ’the matte? on the 

Mr. Pradhau's amendment was lost. 

The Council then adopted an amendment preventing the nenaltv • • 
from being made applicable to the whole Presidencv area t Provisions 

localised in only a part of the area. ^ * when an emergency was 

to trade disputes and industrial disputes alone, was reiJJte^ emergency 

. Mr. ^ Chandrachud’s amendment to add a daTi<;e . 

Intimidation" “if the threat be to cause any offence or acr Criminal 

Section S 06 , Criminal Procedure” was negativT mentioned m Para 2 , 

Court poweTtode?!fde"thrkgaSy Jf the ^otifirafion The*^ High 

on the ground that it was u//ra z^/r^s. The HoS? *en S?ouSld.™”®"^ 
ihirdle^^gaUd^Mm^^a^w'. ^“‘erpeUations, the Intimidation Bill passed its 

Jhe Presidency Area Safegoardbg Bill, 

b‘5? /"■“'“‘v Am s,;,. 

” ' 'SrK '5?'““" <■■?» dty in c.sS?f 

Government. ^ ^ came under the purview of the Central 

previS’s s2?fion“ t?q4stion of jurisdicfion did nSS GeneraPs 
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The Hon. the President observed that the Governor-General’s sanction 
presupposed that all objections had been considered and met. 

The HOME MEMBER then moved for first reading of the Bill and made a 
brief statement. He said that the Government had stated that they would proceed 
through all stages of the Bill in this session. But, under the changed circumstances 
they did not propose to do so. There were a number of amendments. Some of 
them raised questions of great importance. The Government were besides very 
glad Uo observe that the situation in Bombay was not such as would make it 
necessary for the Government to exercise powers which the Bill sought. The 
speaker sincerely hoped that events would not prove that their anticipations had 
not been unduly optimistic. He therefore proposed to refer the Bill to a select 
committee if it passed the first reading. 

Mr. NARIMAN agreed with the remarks of the Home Member regarding 
hooligans and bad characters in Bombay, and said that they should be rounded 
in times of emergency, for which the Commissioner of Police, should be given some 
power. Referring to the wide powers of the Commissioner of Police under the 
Bombay City Police Act, the speaker remarked that the Commissioner seemed to 
be the Mussolini of Bombay. A man of the type of Baron. Lloyd would have 
paralysed the whole civic life of the city. Section 27 of the Bombay City Police 
Act gave wider powers to the Commissioner for dealing with such a situation 
than the present Bill. He also could not understand the difference between Mavalis 
bom outside and in the city of Bombay. 


Cottinuing, Mr. Nariman said that the Calcutta Police Act had not a section 
corresponding to Section 27 of the Bombay Police Act, and therefore they had 
passed the Goonda Bill. H. E, the Governor of Bengal in his speech had 
quoted the absence of such a provision in the Calcutta City Police Act as an 
excuse for introducing the Goonda Bill. 

The Home Member intervening said that the present measure was not a 
Gwida Bill. 


Concluding, Mr. Nariman characterised the Bill as one of the blackest of 
j introduced, and asked whether they wanted to blacken the fair name of the 
Presidency. It was a Bill for the destruction of public safety. 

Mr GINWALLA pointed out that the subject-matter of the Bill was under 
the consideration of the Bombay Riots Inquiry Committee, and it was not proper 
for them to anticipate its recommendations. What barm was there if they waited 
Ml its recommendations were out ? Then again, the removal of bad characters out 
m a imrbcular place was not going to make them good characters. Continuing, 
tm speaker made a reference to Soviet Russia, whereupon the Home Member 
E p(MBt of orddf) saying it was not relevant, 

^ excluding, Mr. Ginwalla drew the attention of the Government to the reform 
m ptik, which, he said, was long overdue. 

taken in the 

jurisdication to decide the merits or demerits 
^^»»tocy Commissioner for the removal of any person from the 
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Rt t measure, said that the Bill was specially 

ntemded to deal with leaders of the trade unions. 

that they already came under Section 27 of the 
Act, as being members of a gang. (Laughter). 

said that the Government had already 
"-as no necessity for the Bill. 

was*teme^ Chamber), supporting the Bill, said that 

Tt ^ra„ t*. ^ tine of the best places for peace and communal 

r. It was their misfortune that the Bill had been necessitated. 

have brought the Bill 

They had examined the Bombay 
It was applicable only to gangs, ^ 
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Then the second reading of the Bill ^Yas passed and the Bill was referred 
to a select committee to report by the loth September. The House then adjourned. 

SUKKUR BARRAGE 

On the I 2 th AUGUST the Council rejected Mr. Noor Mahomed’s resolution 
for the appointment of a committee of official and non-official members of the 
Council, with a non-official majority and one expert engineer, to investigate 
and report to the Council on the effects of the Sukkur Barrage and Canal 
Construction scheme upon the irrigation lands outsids the Barrage zone in Sind 
and to suggest remedies to meet any adverse effects anticipated by the committee 
to be inflicted by the barrage upon non-barrage lands. 

SCIENTIFIC Method in agriculture 

The Thakore Saheb of Kerwada moved a resolution for a committee of 
non-officials and officials, with power to co-opt experts in Agriculture, to be 
appointed to make, after a proper inquiry, recommendations to introduce modern 
scientific methods in agriculture. The Thakore Saheb said that the Government 
had committed a colossal blunder by not recognising the fact that agriculture was 
the most important industry in India. The resolution was thrown out. 

administration of waqf estates 

Mr. Syed Munawar moved a resolution for a committee to inquire into and 
report on the administration of Mussalman Waqfs (Charitable Endowments) in the 
-city of Bombay. 

Mr. Munawar said that many trusts had not submitted accounts to the Small 
Cause Courts as required under the Waqf Act, and one trust had spent an 
income of Rs. 1,000 on Mojiis and dinner. He suggested to the Government to 
tap these sources for the education of Moslems in these days of financial stringency. 

The resolution was carried. 

KARNATAKA UNIFICATION 

Mr. Jog moved a resolution recommending that the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State be moved to constitute all Kanarese-speaking districts of 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Coorg into a separate and independent 
autonomous province. 

Mr. Jog pointed out that the Madras Council had recently passed a similar 
resolution. The Kanarese speaking people were at present scattered under six 
administrations of which two were Indian States. There were four Kanarese 
districts in Bombay and four in Madras. Continuing, the speaker said that the 
question was first mooted in 1913 and since then the National Congress had 
adopted Karnatak as a separate province, which was also the recommendation 
of the Nehru Report, Concluding, the speaker observed that it was unimaginable 
that people of one culture, one language and one geographical province, having 
common interests and ambitions, should be scattered in different provinces. 

On AUGUST, Rao Bahadur Angadi supporting lyir. Jogs motion, 

observed^ that Karnataka was treated by the Bombay Government as a step-child in 
point of irrigation, education and economic uplift. In the matter of university 
nominations, it was completely neglected. Sind and Gujerat had double the number 
of seats in the local legislature, while Karnataka had only six non-Mahomeden 
seats, though it had the same population as that of the former provinces. There 
was also a statutory obligation on the part of the Government to make an attempt 
at such a redistribution of provinces as laid down in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report Concluding, the speaker said that the fortune of Karnataka was not a 
whit better than that of the people at the tail end of the Fuleli Canal. (Laughter). 

Rao Saheb Desai supporting the motion said that it was also open for him 
to demand a separate province for Gujerat, if one of the co-partners was separated 
from the others. He asserted that in the Government of Bombay Gujerat had 
been* completely neglected. 

Sir F. Rieu, Leader of the House, said that he could not congratulate the 
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kts of Karnatak on the procedure they had adopted in the matter. Did 

t'-at the Government would work out the case for losing one of its 

"tners ? The speaker admitted that there had been a demand for a Karnataka 
ince but doubted very much whether the people of Karnatak themselves joined 
m It. It was easy to raise a cry of “unification.’’ There vyas no practical suggestion 
as to how to bring about the unification. It was fantastic to unite parts scattered 
hundreds of miles away from the main body. Continuing, the speaker said that the 
principle of a linguistic basis was a specious argument. Language was one of the 
»ain factors ; but there were others to be considered, namely, communications, 
TOsnomic interests, social customs and long continued traditional associations. 
The fact remained that it was very dangerous to break away from the long historic 
tradition on the theoretic basis of language. ^ Karnatak would be in the worst 
p)iition financially, socially and economically if it were separated. Concluding Sir 
F, Ricu said that the analogy of Assam ^vas not applicable as its separation was 
neces^tatcd by Bengal becoming administratively unwieldy He was unable to 
accept the resolution. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. The Council was then prorogued 

Autumn f’ession— Both September, 1929. 

The autumn session of the Bombay Legislative Council opened at Poona on 
the 30th SEPTEMBER^ most of the members attending. 

The President postponed consideration of the second reading of the Bill further 
to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act of 1901, the Bombay Local Boards 
Act and the Bombay City LIunicipalities Act for want of sufficient notice. 

The Bill for the establishment of Borstal Shoals in the Presidency passed 
the Siomdemd third readings. 

The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill. 

Mr. Hotson, Home Member, then moved the second reading of the Bill for 
safeguarding life and property in the Presidency area in times of emergency 
idto- a motion to commit the Bill to a Select Committee was lost 

A ^oint of order was raised whether the Bill could be proceeded with before 
translations of the Select Committee's report were published in the vernaculars 

Before the point could be decided, the House adjourned. 

On the ist OCTOBER, the President, after the question hour, gave his ruling 
on the point of order raised yesterday, in favour of the Home IMember nresentincr 
the Goonda Bill for the second reading. 

The motion to adjourn consideration of the Bill till the next session, on the 

members not knowing English had not understood the text 
01 wC Hillf uaving been lost discussion on tbs rosasurc was rssumsd. 

» opposing the Bill, said that it gave the widest possible powers to 

tM Executive, and was probably the first attempt in the country to delegate such 
powrer^ In his ^mion the Bill was blacker than the Rowlatt Act, and he 
appwilea to non-ofncial members to vote down the Bill. 

'^e Home Member, replying, hoped that there would never arise an 
occasion for making use of the Bill. The conditions in Bombay were not 
normal. Ord^s prohibiting workers’ meetings had been extended. The 

w Kamgar Union called off the 

^ House to look to the interests of the people at lar^e. 

The Bill passed the second reading without a division. 

Amendments Lost 

The Bill was next discussed clause by clause. 

Dr. Dixits (Smat) two amendments reducing the neriod of bh<a Bin 

y^ars respectively were lost. ^ ^ ° 

empowering the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
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Four amendments seeking to make the Bill less “repressive” were lost, when 
the House adjourned. 

On th&jrd OCTOBERy Dr. D, (Surat) moved an amendment to clause 8, 
requiring the inclusion of a High Court Judge on the Committee to be appointed 
by the Local Government to review the Commissi ?ner of PoHce^s orders. 

Lalji Naranji ( Bombay Merchants’ Chamber ) suggested a judicial officer 
of 10 years’ experience instead of a High Court Judge, 

The Home Member assured the House that in case the need for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee arose, the Government would include a gentleman with 
sufficient legal experience. The amendment was put to vote and negatived. 

^ The Home Member later assured the House that the Government w’anted to 
arrive at some sort of compromise on the subject, and requested the chair 
to hold over the clause till an amendment agreeable to both sides of the House 
was moved later. This was agreed to. 

Clause 9 was then taken up for discussion. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment seeking to give the accused the 
right to petition the High Court instead of the Local Government, 

The President asked him to make it clear whether the local Legislatures had 
power to saddle the High Court with such jurisdiction. This proved to be a highly 
technical question and it was discussed for nearly an hour. 

The President declared that he was not satisfied with the explanation given 
by Rao Bahadur Kale and others and ruled the amendment out of order, stating 
that clause five of the bill made the measure an executive and not a judicial one. 
Hence he said that orders passed under this Act would not be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the High Court. 

Clause nine was passed without being amended. 

Mr, Swaminarayan wanted to reduce the punishment to be inflicted upon ac- 
cused to a period of three months’ simple imprisonment. Messrs. Gin walla and 
Chandrachud supported him. The amendment was rejected. 

The Home Member however agreed to make the period of imprisonment six 
months instead of one year. An amendment fixing the fine at Rs. roo instead of 
Rs. 500 was lost. The House then adjourned. 

On the 4th, OCTOBBR<i Mr. Lalji Naranji moved an amendment to Clause 
8, held over yesterday to the effect, that at least one membe»* on the enquiry 
committee be one wffio had held a judicial office or had been a legal practitioner 
for not less than lo years. 

The Government having accepted the amendment, it was carried. 

Clauses 10 and ii of the Bill were next carried. 

The Home Member then moved the third reading of the Bill. 

^ Mr. Na.randas Bechar (Karachi) opposing the Bill considered it the blackest 
piece of legislation. It was, he said, being enacted entirely at the risk of the 
Government who should have to account for their action one day. 

Put to vote, the Bill was carried by a large majority. The House then adjourned. 

BOMBAY CITY MUNICIPAL ACT AMENDING BILL 

On thej"//^, OCTOBER.^ non-offical business was taken up in the Council. 

After question time, Mr. Sitaram Bole ( Nominated Labour, Bombay), moved 
the first reading of the Bill further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 
The Bill proposed to lower the fanchise from Rs. lo to Rs, 5 rental. 

Mr- Bole, moving the Bill, stated that, as at present, nine-tenths of the 
population of the Bombay City, which was poor, had no franchise, he wanted to 
enfranchise those poor people who could not afford to pay more rent. The 
Corporation would by his measure be made really representative of its 
population. 

Sir Vasant Rao Dabholker and Mr, Jehangir Petit opposed the Bill. Mr. 
Petit said that since the franchise was brought down to Rs. lo rental, the tone of 
the Bombay Corporation had gone down considerably and further lowering would 
prove disastrous to the City and the Corporation. 
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The Miniisier for Local Self-Government expressed the views of the Bombay 
Corporation and the Alunicipal Commissioner on the principle of the Bill, which 
were against it. I^Ie declared that the Government would remain neural on the 
question. 

After several other members had spoken, the Bill was put to vote and passed 
the first readmg, 27 voting for and 36 against. 

The second reading of the Bill was immediately moved. Mr. Petit opposed it 
predicting that if the Bill was passed, it would mean luin to the Corporation 
which was degenei ating since the ten-rupees franchise was introduced. 

When put to vote, the Bill passed the second reading by a majority of one. 
vote. The House then adjouined. 

On the jih. OCTOBER^ Mr. Bole’s Bill was discussed clause by clause. 

Mr. Bole then moved the third reading of the Bill, which was vehemently 
opposed by Sir Vasant Rao Dabholker. 

Mr. K, F. Nariman, supporting the Bill, made a vigorous attack on the 
capitalists, and warned the Government against any unholy alliance with capital. 

Put to vote, the Bill vris /asf in the third reading by 30 against 36 votes, 

WAT AN ACT AMENDING EILL 

Rao Sahib Patii’s Bill further to amend the Watan Act was read for the firs t 
time and referred to a select committee. 


BILL TO AMEND LOCAL BOARDS ACT 

Mr. Swaminarayan moved the first reading of the Bill further to amend 
the Bombay Local Boards Act with a view to loweiing the qualification of a voter 
in the district and local boards to Rs. 16 assessment or rent The Bill passed the 
first reading, futher consideration being postponed to give the public an opportunity 
to express their views thereon, ^ 

CITY POLICE ACT AMENDMENT. 

Mr.^ P» J. IMarzban ( Bombay ) then moved a Bill further to amend Section 112 
of the City of Bombay Police Act. The mover made out a strong casein favour of the 
aiwsndment He declared that men with previous convictions might be found with- 
out any fixed residence of their own loitering or lying in public places after sunset. 

honorary magistrates including Mr. Asaval and Sir Vasant Rao 
Dabholker opposed the amendment. 

■ . V'a Secretary, opposing the first reading, pointed out that the section 

intended to be amended was very important as by its operation crime in Bombay 
ii^ci gone clown 33 cent. 

amendment, believed that so long as the 

tnTrv’r, of making any improvement. He 

^ the mover to lom with him in establishing a truly Indian Government. 

T^otjon for the first reading of the Bill was rejected. The House then 


On the 


children’s ACT AMENDMENT. 

° . ^ahcb Vaudekai* was informed by the 
SnSng tt ChfiL:>rAcr corporation’s representation 

DISTRICT MUNICIPALITIES ACT AMENDMENT. 

Harandas Bechar’s Bill to amend the District Muniriml Ar^ j ^ 



©use then granted leave for the introduction of several Bills. 

amendment to standing orders. 

the Standing Oiders to the effect that everv ouesticn rallpfl 
•. wSTXsS for by Air 
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THE NEXT ELECTION. 

The Thakore o£ Kerwada moved that an address be presented to H. E. the 
Governor to hold the ensuing elections next autumn in view of the excessive heat 
in summer. Though vehemently opposed by the Nationalist members, the 
motion was carried, the Government remaining neutral. 

RETRENCHMENT IN CIVIL ESTIMATES. 

A resolution recommending the appointment of a committee to consider and 
leport on the question of effecting retrenchment in the civil estimates moved 
by Mr. Narandas Bechar (Karachi) was adjourned to the next session. 

LOCATION OF CENTRAL MEDICAL INSTITUTE 

Dr. M. K. Dixit’s (Surat) resolution recommending to the Government to re- 
present to the Government of India not to locate the Central Medical Research 
Institute at Debra Dun, but in a more central place like Bombay, was carried. 

REVENUE JURISDICTION ACT AMENDING BILL. 

On the gtJi OCTO the House carried the TfH fii ther to amend the 
Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act, Section r6, making it legal for the Secretary 
to the Government to transfer suits against the Government or a revenue officer 
to the court of a district judge, 

children’s ACT AMENDMENT. 

The Bill to amend Section 4 of the Bombay Children’s Act raising the age 
of youthful offenders moved by the Home Member, was also passed. 

BOMBAY CITY MUNICIPAL ACT AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Harilal Desai, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved the first 
reading of the Bill to amend Section 34 of the Bombay City Municipalities Act 
gi™g the Government discretion to veto the appointment or continuance in office 
of the Chief Officer, the Health Officer or the Engineer of the City Municipality. 
As several amendments were proposed the Bill, at the instance of the Minister 
was referred to a Select Committee. ’ 

SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Demands for supplementary^ grants were then made. A grant of Rs. 15,000 
and odd for the construction of a second tube-well at Sakrand was voted. 
Demands for Rs. 4,32000 for expenditure due to the damage caused by heavy 
rains and doods to the irrigation works in Sind and Rs. 11,000 and odd for ex- 
penditure in connection with the Bombay Textile Court of Inquiry were granted. 

The Revenue Member made demands of Rs. 4 lakhs and Rs, 20 lakhs for 
expenditure and advances respectively for flood relief in Sind, In doing so, Mr. 
Hudson^ narrated the^ plight of the Sind people. He paid glowing tributes to the 
officials in Sind for their sincere and immediate action. 

The demands were granted. A grant of Rs. 65,000, for the destruction of 
locusts in Sind and Gujarat, was also made, 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG EDUCATED CLASSES. 

On the lOtJi. OCTOBER^ Mr. B. R. Nanai moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government to adopt necessary measures for remedying the evil of the 
increasing unemployment of the educated middle classes in the light of the reports 
and recommendations of the various committees and commissions. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji, supporting the resolution, pointed out how the Govern- 
ment had failed in giving adequate education to the people in the country and 
declared his belief that so long as an alien Government was ruling over India, 
there could possibly be no hopes of improvement. 

The official spokesman adrnitted that there was great scope for improvement 
and expansion in the present situation, and said that Government was trying its 
level best to remove unemployment. The resolution was earned by a majority. 

The President then prorogued the Council. 



The Madras Legislative Council 


The autumn session (J the Madras Legislative Council commenced in Madras 
on the AUGUST 1929 under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. C. V. 
Narasimharaju, After interpellations Mr. Anjaneyalu wanted leave to move 
an adjournment of the House to discuss the sanction given by the Government 
to prosecute Mr. Annapurniah under Section 124-A. The Law Member 
opposed the motion on the ground that discussion on this subject is sub-judice. 

The President observed that the motion referred only to the sanction given 
by the Government. The Law Member submitted that the question of sanction 
and everything connected with it was a matter for adjudication in the court of law 

Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, leader, Congress Party, observed that they 
could, without going into the merits of individual speeches, discuss the present 
policy of the Governm* nt. ^ 

the President observed that the question of policy could not be the subject 
matter of discussion. After Mr. Satyamurti had spoken the President held 
that the motion was in order and fixed 2-30 p.m. the next day for discussine the 
adjournment motion. ^ 


iiii\ANCY Bill. 

n'lP Campbell, Revenue Member, then introduced the Malabar 
Tenancy Bill and it was refened to a Select Committee. Then the Revenue 
Member presented the report of the Select Committee on the Madras Services 
Lmmmt»n Bill and moved that it may be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Satyammti moved an amendment that the consideration of this business 
be aajomned for a year. He contended that the House had no power to enact a bill 
of the kmd. Referring to the various clauses of the bill he said that the Commission to 
be appointed by the bill would be an Advisory Body and could not regulate public 
^rvice. Section of the BiP, which required the Commission to ob^serve 
statmory rUiCs made by the Local Government regarding recruitment reduced 
the Commission mto a ridiculous force. He asked when the^ whole coLtitudon 

necessity for the bill and said that it would be 

V ^ IP ^ ^ ^ more democratic and representative house 

which he hoped would come into operation within a year. ^ nouse 

Mr. Kanganatha Mudaliar and others supported the amendment Aff-er 

S'.";..”'."? “ - p»> ». r;rd'-,o?bV‘i 

On the y/k AUGUST^ the Council rejected the Swaraiist moHnn 

to discuss the action of the Government in sanctioning\L prosecution 
^ ^^Annapurniah, editor of the Congress^ under section 124.-A, I. P C 

/ he mover characterized the Government’s action as ilUadv;cAd* *tw j 

« »' pr..Mt ...cur. 3,“ comtS 

was OT the threshold of a new era of increased responsibilty and power ^ 

Mr. Venkatapathi R.iju, leader of the ronw... ^ j .v 

Government did not act in their -I ^ *at the 

Suppression of views, he declare^ was an utter ?mpossibmtr"whal® prosecutiom 
W » change in the system of govWnment. ™P«>ssibility. What they wanted 

ej^w Member said that the Government were not out to stifle frank exnres 

*e law Member why he did not divulge the reasons 

aimed at a Si 
aad he asked why the Government should not play the 
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game like sportsmen. Sir Thomas Moir Finance Member, repudiated the 
suggestion that the Government had ordered prosecution actuated by any desire 
to punish their political opponents or attempted to hamper true political work. 

Sir A. P. Patro regretted that the motion was brought by the Opposition 
when the matter was under adjudication. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 47 votes against 38. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO LOCAL BODIES* ACTS. 

Mr. Saldanha, Indian Christian, then presented the select committee's report 
on the Bill to Amend the District, Municipal and Local Boards Acts and the 
Madras General Clauses Act Bill which sought to establish the rights of ail 
classes, irrespective of caste and creed, to have access to and make use of all public 
streets, markets, tanks and other public places maintained from public funds 
and render obstruction thereto an offence, punishable under section 341, LP.C. 

On the AUGUST the President disallowed the adjournment motion of 
Mr. Kaleswara Rap on the question of supersession of Anakapalle Municipality 
on the ground of insufficient notice. 

The House adopted a resolution extending time of the Economic Enquiry 
Committee for submission of its report. 

Resolutions recommending to the Government the trifurcation of Rajahmundry 
Taluk Board, appointment of qualified Indian medical women on the public health 
staff, to organise and develop maternity and child welfare work and to attend to 
medical inspection of school girls, the appointment of a committee to examine the 
reports on the survey of cottage industries and take urgent steps for the 
formation of Karnataka province comprising the Kanarese speaking parts of 
Madras and Bombay presidencies and of Coorg were passed. 

The Nehru Report was oft quoted when the resolution regarding the formation 
of Karnataka province was discussed by the speakers in support of their contention 
that a facti case had been made out for a separate province comprising the 
Kanarese speaking people. 

Another resolution recommended to the Government that the Finance 
Committee should, apart from the exoffido members, consist of eight members to be 
elected by the Council. 

REPORTS ON PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION. 

On the AUGUST Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Public Services Commission Bill and moved that the Bill as 
amended, be considered. * 

Mr. Satyamurthi ( Swarajist ) moved that consideration of the measure be 
adjourned by one year. He argued that it would be unfair to rush through such 
an important measure at the fag end of the term of the legislature. Further the 
position of the Secretary of State vis ci vis the India Government was bound to 
change in view of the impending constitutional revision and it would be better to 
wait a year. 

Mr, Campbell, replying, said that he did not propose to speculate as to 
the nature of the time of the next constitution, but it was their duty to carry on the 
Government till it was replaced by another form of Government The last nm e 
years w^e years of experiment and the Government felt the necessity to have the 
proposed machinery based on rules and regulations affecting the Public Services 
Commission under the Government of India. 

Mr. Satyamurthi's morion was negatived by 59 vo^ against 8$. The Bill 
was then considered clause by clause after which the house adjourned. 

On the 10 k AUGUST by 62 votes against 32 the adjournmentmot.*ion re- 
garding the supersession of the Anakapalle municipality was rejected by the 

Dr. Subbaroyan, Chief Minister, stated that since 1920 there had been 
supersession of rive municipalities, In the present case the step was taken after 

53 
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SBttOT coasideration and consultation with several members and rate-payers of the 
munidpality concerned. 

StmoQ Committee Report Presented, 

On the J 2 ih AUGUST after making a statement the Swarajist and the Natio- 
nalist Party Members walked out of the chamber when the Madras Simon 
Committee report was presented by Sir A. P. Patro, Chairman of the Committee. 

After the repoit was presented Sir Mohammad Usman, Home Member, 
moved that the re^rt be taken into consideration. 

Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Razu, leader, Congress Party, opposing it made a 
statement explaining the position of the Congress Party in respect of the 

After his speech was over, Mr. Arogyaswami Mudaliar, ex-Minister, leader 
oi the Nadonaiist Party associated himself with the leader of the Opposition. 
He smd, “the highest and best interests of the country will be served by boy- 
ccHidtig the Commission. We believe that responsible Government is our birth-right 
and consider that it can be achieved only by boycotting the Commission.” 

After his speech was over the Swarajists and the Nationalists walked out of the 
Coundl Chamber. Before they walked out of the House Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi 
Razu, leswier of the Congress Party in Council said — 

*Thc Country stands to gain nothing by this co-opeiation, but will lose a great 
deal in its prestige and honour. So far as the authorities either here or in Great 
Britain are concerned, our position is, or ought to be well-known. The National 
Demand has been put before the country and the Government by the Indian 
National Congress. V^e stand by it. W^e cannot stultify ourselves by taking any 
part in the discussion. We therefore propose to abstain from this discussion 

Ate the Swarajists and the Nationalists had walked out, Sir A. P. Patro 
moved an amendment to Sir Mahomed Usman’s motion to the effect that the 
report may be forwarded to the Indian Statutory Commission. He began his 
speech by tracing the history of the Govt, of India Act. 

The President however pointed out that his speech was not relevant to the 
mohon before the House. 


Sir A. P. Patro said that it was regrettable that the mover of the amendment 
was deprived of the right of speaking on it. 

President remarked that if he spoke, he would not be allowed to move the 


amendment to omit the words ‘may’ and 
^tt'^’then * amendment which was accepted. The amended amend- 





European, speaking on the motion voiced forth 
the report. He said that with the recommendations 
BtBJttM ^ far as th^ related to the Provincial Govt, the European 

community was opposed to the extension of 

I- ? *® of the police and law de- 

to a muustry whi^ was responsible to the Housef The European 

• ccn^derable extent with the proposals of the Committee 

emphasised that the proposed constitution should in 
have Its seeds of development Concluding Mr Tames said that hie 

protection against discriminatory iegisklo^s and it d^d 

British commerce in India wanted the same 
was accortei to Indian commerce in Britain. 

spoke on behalf of the depressed classes con- 
S? f^r-reachmg recommendations of the report 
m Member s motion as amended was put to vote and carri^. 

POTUC ^ViCKS COMMISSION BILL. 

CQis^eration the Public Services Commission 
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PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION BILL 




BiiL More than fifteen important amendments given notice of by the Swarajists 
were deemed to have been withdrawn as they were not in their places. 

Mr. C, V. Venkataramana Iyengar moved an amendment to the effect that 
clause six of the Bill which dealt with the appointment salary of a secretary to the 
Commission be omitted* The amendment was negatived by 56 to 28 votes. 

On the ijth AUGUST after question time Mr. Adinarayna Chettiar wanted 
to ^ move an adjournment of the House, but was ruled out by the President who 
pmntwi out that the mover had not obtained the previous consent of the President 
for moving the motion. 

The Council then resumed further discussion on the Public Services Commis- 
sion Bill. 

The President at the outset said that the admission of the amendment to omit 
clause VII which was put to vote and lost yesterday was a mistake and here- 
after w’as not going to allow any amendment which sought to omit anv clause 
of the Bill altogether. He said that according to Standing Order 33 (2) when a 
motion that a Bill be taken into consideration was passed, no amendments 
which sought to omit the whole clauses of the Bill altogether should be 
allowed which would necessitate the House to put the same question to vote twice 
once in the negative side and then on the positive side. ’ 

Then Clause 7 dealing with the commission, establishment etc. w’as put to 
vote and carried. When clause 8 w’as taken into consideration which dealt with 
recruitment by the Commission generally, the amendment moved by Mr. 
Ramasomayajulu that the Local Government should consult the Commission on 
every question in connection with recruitment was negatived. Clause 8 then stood 
as part of the Bill. 

The Council then took into consideration the next clause dealin^’f with re- 
cruitment by competitive examination. ^ 

reassembling after lunch passed clauses 9, lo and ii of the 
Bill which dealt with recruitment by competitive examination, recruitment by 

selection, and recruitment by promotion. All amendments moved on these clauses 
were lost. 

The Council then took up for consideration clause 12 of the Bill and discussion 
was not over, when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 14th A UGUS T the Council resumed further discussion on the Public 
Services Commission Bill and passed clauses from 12 to 18. Clause 12 made it ob- 
ligatory upon the Commission to observe statutory rules, if any, made by the local 
government. Other clauses dealt with the functions of the Commission in regard 
to the holdmg of examinations for persons already in services and disciplinary cases 

The Revenue member then moved a new clause to be inserted after 
18 which stated that salaries of the Chairman, members and the SecreLy of the 
Commission and the cost of its establishment should be defrayed from the 
provinaal revenues of the Local Government. ^ 

_ Mr. Satyamurthi raised a point of order saying that the expenditure proposed 
m the amendment involved ari expenditure for which no provision has been made 

/.f T proposal of the kind could be submitted for 

coQsideration tefore the House without the sanction of the Finance Department. 

The President, however, ruled that the new clause was in order saying that the 
House was legislating for creating a charge from provincial revenues and in tWs 

Department was required. The new clause 

pother new clai^e to the eSect that the Commission at the end of each vear 

‘I® Government a report on its proceedings wS 
would b^ro^ht ^ by the Local Goveniment for consideration of tlm council 
^ The House then took the last clause of the Bill for consideratior 

The Cotiucil then adjourned till September 24. 

( For further proeeecFngs See next istue ) 



The Bengal Legislative Council 


The new Bengal Legislative Council after the general election formally met 
in Calcutta on the 2 nd JULY igsg for the members to take the oath of 
allegiance with Mr. W L. Travers in the chair. The first to register his name was 
the Chairman, followed by the Government members in the order of their seniority. 
On one side were arrayed the Congress members headed by their leader, Mr, J. M. 
Sen Gupta, with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, and Dr. B. C. Roy, Deputy Leader, 
at his side. They were cheered as they took their oath. On the other side was 
the European group with the co-operating Muslim group behind. Mr. A. K, 
Failul Huq, with the newly formed Tenants’ party occupied the right wing. 

On the jri/ JULY the Raja of Santosh was re-elected President of the 
Council for the second term. His election was uncontested, the two other candi- 
dates Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Roy and Maulvi Abdul Karim having withdrawn. 

SIR STANLEY JACKSOn’S ADDRESS. 

His Excellency the Governor Sir Stanley Jackson then addressed the newly 
elected Council. 


His Execeliency said that the Council which met for the fist time to-day was 
the fourth which had been elected in Bengai under the Reforms Act of 1919. 
One could not say whether theie would be a fifth Council elected under similar 
conditions, but in view of the fact that the future constitution of India was to be 
considered by Parliament in the immediate future, in the light of the recommen- 
dations of the Simon Commission which had lately visited this country, and 
provided this Council ran its normal course, it was possible that the next Council 
might be elected under new conditions. His Excellency earnestly hoped that the 
new conditions which might arise as a result of the decision of Parliament would be 
sm^h as to establish a feeling of good-will, and that all the parties in Bengal would 
be leftdy and eager to shoulder Ministerial responsibility, 

^ Explaning the circumstances in which he had dissolved the former Council and 
m which the Government might again be forced to carry on the administration of 
die Transferred subjects, His Excellency said that the course of ministries in 
Bengal had never run very smoothly. When he { the Governor ) arrived in Bengal 
m M^ch 1927, Ministers were functioning, but in March 1929 a Ministry, which 
msfesd for nearly 18 months fell. After the defeat of the Ministry provision of 
sakpesof Ministers was voted by a majority. After a continuous attempt to find 
Mmisler% he was forced to the conclusion that any person he could select to carry 
impornsmiity would not command sufficient support to assure stability, and it 
c^ar to him that his only alternative, under these conditions, was to 
the Council, and order an appeal to the constituencies. It was open 
to ccmtmue to ^minister the Transferred Departments under the provisions 
Comment of India Act and cease to endeavour to find Ministers from 
the elecfed members of this Council, But he was convinced that, in the 
mte^ oi the administratbn of the province, the Transferred depart- 
fimmld be admmist^ed through Ministers directly responsible to this Council 
Wjd every effort should be made to that end before resorting to that alternative, 
^Gov^ nor said that he was forced to the conclusion that further efforts to attain 
in 1^ late Council, composed asitwais, were useless. But the possibi- 
b^g more favourably disposed towards a ministry could not 
^ ^ Considenng all the circumstances, it appeared to him that a 

exercising his prerogative to dissolve the Council 


^t:of itinumg declared that he had no doubt that the new 

|®Wi<^ssor, would favour the appomtm(mt of Ministers, although 
3 ® wwisfe to make any appointment tmtil he had some d^nite 
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indication that the persons appointed might feel sure of adequate support In 
accordance with the constitutional practice he approached the leader of that 
party which, as a result of the election, possessed the largest and most united 
number of elected members of this Council His Excellency feared that this 
party was in opposition generally to the appointment of Ministers, and if it was 
successful in preventing such an appointment the Government must be carried on 
and all departments would have to be administered by the Government with 
his Executive Council, a proceeding which he did not desire. On the other hand, 
he was not without hope that an indication would be forthcoming in the near 
future that a majority of this Council favoured the course of the appointment 
of Ministers responsible to the Council for the Transferred departments, and that 
the required suppoit would be assured. 

His Excellency concluded : *‘1 trust this Council will take full advantage of 
its opportunities and by promoting useful, practical and well considered legis- 
lation, with a single eye to the general interest of all communities, will be able 
to improve the general welfare of the Presidency.” 

After the Governor’s speech Mr. Reazur Rahman was elected Deputy Presi- 
dent. The Council was then prorogued, 

SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

The next meeting of the Council commenced on the jih AUGUST when 
Sir P. C. Mitter moved for the grant of Rs. 50,000 to the Calcutta Nurses 
Institute. In moving for the grant Sir Provash said that the institution was in great 
financial difticulty, and unless provision was made, the Calcutta Medical College 
would suffer. He observed that already some nurses who were on probation had 
left. The motion was carried. 

The Council also granted Rs. 30,498 on the motion of Sir A. K. Ghaznavi for 
the appointment of additional auditors of co-operative societies and Rs. 84,366 for 
the Barisal Medical School. Tne Council granted Rs. 50,000 to the Jatiya 
Ayurbijnan Parishad, Calcutta. 

children’s act amendment 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. N. Moberly, Home Member, introduced the Bill 
to amend the Bengal Children’s Act of 1922 with a \'iew to establish Central Courts 
for trial of offences thereunder. The Bill was considered and passed without 
opposition. 

THE RURAL PRIMARY EDUCATION BILL 
M. C. Me Alpin, Finance Member, introduced the Primary Education 
Bill, which was being considered, when the Council adjourned. 

On the 6 £h AUGUST, after three hours’ discussion, the Bengal Rural Primary 
Education Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of about 47 members 
with instruction to the Committee to submit its report in November. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, leader of the Swaraj Party, criticising the Primary 
Education Bill, appealed to Mr. Mc-Alpin to withdraw the measure in view of 
the fact that it would not get the support of the House. He requested him to 
reintroduce the Bill after its scope has expanded so that the Bill would be 
applicable both to rural and urban areas. He urged that the power of controlling the 
policy of education should be entrusted to the representatives of the people. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Mr, Stapleton, said that the masses were 
desirous of having primary education in the province and ready to pay taxes on that 
account. Mr. Jenkins^ Special Education OflScer, asked the House either to reject or 
accept the Bill as its reference back to the Select Committee meant the shirking 
of the fundamental principle of the Bill The amendment of Mr. N. R. Sarkar 
for reference to a Select Committee was carried by 74 votes to 38. The Council then 
adjourned. 

NON-OFTIOAL BII4LS. 

On the y/iS AUGUST two non-ofSdal bills, one amending the latie relairng 
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sio ike CeUcutia University and the other the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill of 1929, were introduced by Dr. P. N. Banneijee and Maulvi Samsuddin 
Ahmed respectively. Dr. Bannerjee’s Bill was introduced in the last Council 
but owing to dissolution it lapsed. The latter wanted to separate Cossipore 
Chitpore area and Garden Reach area from the Calcutta Corporation and re- 
constitute two municipalities as they existed before amalgammation. 

The Government did not oppose either of the bills at the introduction. The 
bills were allowed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

MILITARY TRAINING TO COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

Mr. B. K. Bose then moved a resolution recommending to Government to urge 
the necessity for promulgating rules and regulations making it compulsory in all 
schools for boys to take lessons of physical training and military drill and in all 
colleges for students to receive military training. The resolution was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

On the 8 th AUGUST the Government sustained a heavy defeat on the 
question of giving military' training to college students. The resolution, which 
was sponsored by the Congress Party, was carried by a very large majority 
of 35 votes. The Government could gather only 33 votes on its side against the 
68 votes cast in favour of the proposal. There was an attempt to cloud the 
issue by raising the cry that to talk of military training was futile while dis- 
armament was in the air. Mr. Ormond, a European non-official, tried to water 
down the resolution by moving an amendment seeking to make military training 
voluntary. But the Council refused to be persuaded out of its determination 
and rejected the amendment by a significant majority of 44 votes. The Finance 
Member made a very unconvincing speech declaring that the Government would 
accept the motion, “if somebody could evolve a scheme committing the Govern- 
ment to no expense.” 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee, quoting Mr. Stapleton, Director of Public 
Instruction, that Bengal would not lose anything if the Calcutta University was 
shut down for a number of years and they had military training in the meantime, 
demanded a declaration of the Government’s policy. He asked the Government 
to be frank and say, if they thought so, that they did not want to satisfy the 
aspirations of the youths of Bengal, 


BANKURA DISTRICT BOARD. 

On AUGUSTy a Swarajist resolution, recommending to the 

Government immediately to remove the appointed Chairman of the District Board, 
Bankura, and restore to the people the right of electing their own Chairman, was 

by 51 votes against 61. 

SirP.C. Witter, replying to the debate, asked whether the District Board 
was na tound to perform its statutory duty, and whether a Chairman was or was 
not equally bound to perform his statutory duties, 

Mr. Gurner, Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, said that the 
^-Chatmiaa (H the Board actually and personally led a campaign against the 
Ubiob Bioaid Movement, and so Government found that it was not compatible with 
Its statutory function to sanction his election as Chmrman of the District Board. 


CALCUTTA JUTE MILL STRIKE. 

( Swarajist Deputy Leader) then moved an adjournment 
to discuss the strike situation in the Calcutta Jute Mill areas. He said 
hesh^resented a mapitude mdicated by the clash between employers 
t wployee s. He t^ght that the Council should intervene, and secure 

2 E ° ^ V®® of people were involved in the 

demands of these people being 
|;ffg>*a» ,oeBadared. He alleged that Government officers had take£ a personal 

*0 capitalists. Such undue interference on 
ttk iiwt oC cffikers would only add to the strength of the Labour 

2^ ^ ^ tLe country. 

ig jK^tion of the Government, smd that the 
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situation was complicated. He gave an account of the salient features of the 
development of the trouble. The Government were informed that the mill 
authorities were willing to take all the men back, provided they were willing to 
work at the ordinary standard. The mill-owners were prepared to discuss the 
grievances if these were forwarded to them by the workers. The Government 
were anxiously watching the situation, and they hoped that nothing would be said 
in the debate which would prejudice the prospect of peace, the object and aim of 
ail the members. 

Mr. Subash Ch. Bose said that the demand of the workers was very modest If 
that was not conceded, a time would come when they would not be satisfied with 
the present demand. What they demanded was a decent living wages. In a strike 
like the present one, the Government could easily intervene and take action under 
the Trades Dispute Act 

After several other members had spoken the adjourn ment motion was carried 
without a division. The Council was then prorogued. 

Revival of Bengal Ministry 

^ On the i^th DECEMBER xgsg an ofhcial announcement proclaimed the 
revival (for the fifth time after it had been suspended four times ) of dyarchy in 
Bengal. The Ministers appointed were (i.) Kumar Sbib Shekhareswar Roy, 
{2.) Khan Bahadur G. M. Faroqui and (3.) Mr- Khwaja Nazimuddin. 

On their assumption of charge on the next day His Excellency the Governor 
allotted the business of the Transferred Departments as follows 

The Hon^ble Kumar Siilb Shekhareswar Kov — Local Self-Goveinment and 
Excise. 

The Hon^ble Khan Bahadur Mauivi Kazi Golam Mohiuddin Faroqui— Agri- 
culture and Industries (excluding Excise ) and Public Works. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, C. 1. E- — Education (excluding 
European education ) and Registration. 

In this connection it would be interesting to read a review of the hazardous 
course that the Ministry was forced to follow by circumstances in Bengal 
since the first Council after the introduction of the Reforms. 

The first batch of Ministers appointed under the Reforms in 1921 after the 
general election, were Sir Surendianath Banerjea, Sir ?. C. Mitter { then Mr. ) 
and Nawab Ali Chowdhury. The first Ministers were able to command support of 
the Bengal Legislative Council and the result of this uninterruped working of 
dyarchy was the enactment of the Calcutta Municipal Bill By Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea. 

At the end of 1933, there was again a general t lection and the late Mr. C. R. 
Das broke away from the orthodox school of Non-co-operation and formed a party 
the avowed object of which was to wreck the Council from inside. The appeal to 
the country was in favour of Mr. Das, who was able to return members of hk party 
in large numbers from the general non-Mahomedan constituencies. The 
Ministerial party fared very badly at the poll Sir Surendranath himself was 
defeated in his own constituency. Mr. Das was able to enter into a pact with a 
number of Muslim members of the Council and so was able to command the 
largest single group of members whose only object in entering the Council was to 
wreck dyarchy. 

The three Ministers of the first Council rpigr.ed in January 1923, and Lord 
Lytton summoned Mr, Das to form a Ministry following the Parliamentary 
procedure. Mr. Das, with the consent of his party, informed His Excellency that 
he was unable to form a Ministry, whereupon Lord Lytton appointed Mr. S, N. 
Mallick, Mr. A. K, Faziul Huq^ and Mr, (now Sir) A. K. Ghuznavi as Ministers. 
They^ all took office^ on January 4, 1924. just after his appointment an election 
petition was filed against the election of Mr. S. N. Mallick, with the result that his 
elecfion was set aside, and at the bye-election that followed Mr. MalHck was defeated 
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by a member of Mr. Das^s party. Mr. Mallick resigned in February 20, 1024 
The other two Mahoraedan Ministers however were there. At the budget session 
of 1924, when the grant of salaries for Ministers came before the 
Council for sanction, the house rejected the amount. As there appeared 
to be some confusion of issue, the Governor retained the services of the 
Ministers for sometime. The grant of salary again came up before the Council in 
the month of August 1934, but was again rejected. The Ministers resigned and 
the transferred subjects, for the first time, were taken by the Governor ’from 
September l, 1924 to June 13, 1925, with an interval of a fortnight in March. 

Ministers were again appointed in March 1925 after the adoption of* a resolu- 
tion that provision for Ministers be made in the ensuing year. Nawab Nawab Ali 
Chowdhury and Faja Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury of Santosh were appointed 
Ministers. But after a fortnight, the Council reversed its previous decision and 
rejected the demand for the Ministers* salaries. After this, for the first time the 
Secretary of State revoked Diarchy, and suspended the transferred subjects from 
June 13, 1925 to January 21 , 1927. 

The third Council met in January 1927. Suspension expired on 22nd and 
from that date Sir Abdur Rahim was appointed a Minister on the condition that he 
would have to find out Hindu colleague to work with him. As Sir Abdur was 
unable to find out a Hindu colleague, he resigned on January 26. The late Mr 
B. Chakravarti and Sir A. K. Ghuznavi were then appointed Ministers. A motion of 
‘no-confidence” in them was adopted by the house and they resigned The 
administration was taken over temporarily by the Governor. ^ 

month of October, 1927* Sir P. C. Mitter and Nawab Mu- 
shar^ Hussain were appointed Ministers, After the elevation of Sir P. C. Mitt^ 

to the Nashipur was appointed Minister in the 

place of Sir, P. C. Mitter. There was an onslaught again, and the ministers couM 
not stand the opposition and resigned. could 

Thoigh it is a fact that since 1925 no Minister has held office for lone-er 
®iirea months, at no time has the Council been dissolved to get the verdir^f 
the coemtry on the issue of Ministry, except on the last occasion. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Swan^ists were absent, otherwise the attendance vvas good. ^ bitaram. 

FORMATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

^ter some formal business had been transacted, Sved Tnfail ATimo^ 

^.1 the appointment of a cSStet 

Eautaboa Minister as Chairman, consisting of twelve members 

m mterwts to draw a practical progress for brinsine litera^t^^t 
wewes to the All-India level within ten years. The movef fi?! r n 

fcsey figures : Bnrmah 23 per cent ; Ci^rg 12 6 ™ Delh^T^^ ! following 
Bm ««1 9 - 1 ; Madras 8 j 5 ; Bomtey 8.3 ; Assam 6.2Y w F 1 ° ’ 

All-India average in io^f 

^e popi^tioa. The debate on the resolution was oroceedintr wi.. 

for the day. proceeding when the 

Iqhalnaiain Gurtn moved an amendment to th. 
pe ysed committee should draw up a programme 
•Mbm fesyKxmnces within a fixed ^ boys 

mifcJfeiifeL act approve of Uie appointment 

It would not serve any purpose but Raja 
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Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, Education Minister, speaking agreed to the appointment 
ol a committee. The resolution as amended by Pt. Gurtu was adopted. 

NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Rao Krishnapal Singh moved a resoluticm urging the formation of a Central 
Afcriculiure Association with branches in every district to popularise modern 
methods of cultivation and improve cattle breeding to consolidate small holdings. 

]\faharaj Rumar Mahijit Singh, Agriculture Minister, opposed the resolution 
pointing out that the Association was unnecessary because the departments of Agri- 
cuituie and Co-operative credit were doing work embodied in the resolution. 
The resoUition was pressed and adopted. 

Babu jiaram Saxena, next moved a resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to set apart rupees ten thousand annually for temperace propaganda and to 
appoint a non-ofhcial committee to draw a scheme for such propaganda. 

The resolution was yet under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

On the JU'^E Maharaj Kumar Mahijit Singh, replying to the motion, 
undertook to spend Rs 1000 annually in the distribution of printed pamphlets 
on evils of drink but he was no prepared to appoint a Committee. 

Another important resolution moved by Mr. Ahmad Shah recommended 
that there should be at least one Anglo-vernacular middle school for girls 
at each district headquarter. As usual the subject of girls’ education received 
a sympathetic and hearty support from all sections of the House including 
the Government. It was pointed out that only Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools existed in 48 districts of the United Provinces out of w'hich 37 were run by 
Christian Missions. Only a little more than a lakh out of 28 lakhs girls of 
school-going age were now attending the schools. The resolution was opposed by 
the solitary Nationalist member Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar, who created a good 
deal of mirth by saying that English education w’ould turn Indian girls into 
*Mem Sahibs.’ 

The Minister assured the Council that as funds became available Government 
would be ready to open English middle schools for girls in every district. 

Sir George Lambert, Finance Member, opposed.-another resolution moved by 
Mr. Bedar to appoint a Committee with a non-official majority to investigate into 
the grievances of low-paid Government servants on the ground that funds were not 
available. Government, he said, had already sustained a loss of 60 lakhs in 
irrigation revenue and the revenue under other heads was also likely to go down 
in sympathy. The resolution was, however, carried. 

The next resolution about the suspeosion of land revenir.* rates was regarded 
by the landlord members of the Council as of vital importance but unfortunately 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain in whose name it stood was absent when the 
President called on him. 

After a short time Khan Bahadur Hidayat Hussain came back and apologised to 
the President and the Council for his absence and prayed that he be allowed 
to move his resolution, after the disposal of other non-official business. With 
the concurrence of the house the President agreed to grant his request. 

The Council then adjourned. 

APPOINTMENT OF SUB-REGISTRARS. 

On by a majority of 55 against 17 votes, the Council rejected 

the resolution of Pandit Nanak Chand urging the abolition of the system of direct 
nomination of sub-registers by the Hon’ble Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister-in 
Charge of the Registration portfolio. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, supporting the resolution, said that it was most un- 
desirable that a Minister should retain in his hands power of patronage. Every 
witness who appeared before the Reforms Enquiry Committee in 1924 was 
positively against it. 

Three Muslim members who spoke opposed the resolution, holding thar 
selection by means of competitive examinations would not be suitable fo 
subordinate services, and particularly to the Registration Department, where high 
educational qualifications were not required. 

The Hon’bje Nawab Yusuf, the Minister-in-Charge of Registration, also 

24 
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opposed the resolution, and maintained that he had never abused his power of 
patronage, and that the total number of Muslims in the Registration Department 
was not more than one-third. 

EXEMPTION FROM PROPERTY TAX 

Another lesolution, which the Council rejected without a division, was the one 
that lecommended that towns and notified areas be exempt d from taxon 
ciicumstances and property levied by District Boards. 


On the 2Sih JUNE both official and no 7 >official busmess were transacted* 
Two resolutions vitally concerning the landed arristocracy in the province 
were prried without a division. The first one moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Fashiuddin wanted the Government to bring up a bill deleting the 
section in the Land Revenue Act, 1901 regarding the arrest of revenue defaulters by 
means of a warrant. Sir George Lambert, Finance Member, said that the oposition 
to this section was based on mere sentiment. As a matter of fact, seven out of 
every ten thousand Zemindars had been arrested and retained for being defaulters. 
This showed that Government used this powerful weapon in their hands very spar- 
ingly and he was afraid its withdrawal would greatly weaken the Government 
machinery for revenue collection. The Finance Member, however, agreed to issue 
execution order for direction of attachment eschewing arrest as far as possible. 

Zamindar members expressed the view that the section was humiliating' 
embarrassing and often brought them into disgrace. This resolution had been 
carried for a second time in the reformed legislature. 

The second resolution as amended wanted that the Government should remit or 
suspend local cesses in proportion to the remission or suspension of land revenue 

agreed to it distress, provided the District Board concerned 

tj-n Passed into law the Pargana of Kashwar Raja (Amendment) 

Bill and the Alienation of Land (amendment) Bill in Bundelkhand. ^ 

to Self-Government, then introduced two Bills 

o ^tnend the District Boards Act and the Municipalities Act and they were 

rrferred to a Select Committee. These two bills sought to amend certam sections 

the'vaStioTffiU wlfo'e i l-he Minister also introduced 

the Vaccination Bill whose object was to make vaccination compulsory in all parts 

clmmiuer"“ “ modernise the procedure. The bill was Lferred to a selea 

On the motion of Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, the Council also agreed 
o refer to a select committee the bill amending the Agra Pre-emption Act 

governor’s address. 

Cn E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Goveinor addressed the 

Comnai after which it was prorogued After referring to the polirifal and 

rcWus history of the provinces, Sir Malcolm observed that the countr^h ad entered 

^tbe interests of the minorities and the safesrurd n? ’ of S *e protection 
desire for assurance on such points might noP necessarilv 1. , 

the |>robktos wit|| which the legislature I'md to deal 
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Proceeding His Excellency referred, in detail, to the^ work of the various 
transferred departments in the United Provinces and highly commended their 
activities. Primary education had a great leeway to make to achieve material 
success. The problem was one in which all the parties in the legislature were 
keenly interested. It might be that the council would find difficulties, but it could 
only be solved if the people at large were prepared to make sacrifice in the 
direction of fresh taxation. Such a sacrifice would be worth making and would 
assuredly meet with its reward. 

Concluding, the Governor referred to the Department of Local Self- 
Government. The activities controlled by the local bodies which had increased 
widely in scope, absorbed a large share of the general expenditure. Previously, 
local bodies were regarded mainly as useful training ground for self-government, 
but now almost every addition which was now made to the general services affecting 
the welfare and health of the people involved the enlargement of the scope of the 
work of the local bodies. It was therefore to everyone’s interest to see that these 
bodies were business-like in their working, prompt and consistent in executive 
action, and above all, free from partisan or personal considerations in their 
administration. 

A UTU^fi^ SESSION— 2i$t OCTOBER igsg 
^ TREATMENT OF MEERUT PRISONERS 

The autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 2 i$t 
OCTOBER ig2g with Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram in the chair. 

The Home Member was heckled for several minutes on the question of hand- 
cuffing of some of the Meerut under-trials at the time of their transfer from Dehra 
Dun to Meerut in May last. 

Chowdhury vijaipal singh, against whose name the first series of questions 
stood, alleged, among other things that Colonel Cook, Superintendent, Dehra Dun 
Jail, spoke insultingly to Saukat Usmani, that Chowdhury Dharamvir Singh, M. L. 
C.. although ill with fever and was fasting for three days, was made to 
undergo the long journey from Dehra Dun to Meerut on the 17th May, 1929, 
and that although be protested against it he was hand-cuffed before being sent out 
on the journey. 

Chowdhury Vijaipal Singh also asked if it was a fact that Jhabwalla, another 
under-trial, had not even been discharged from the hospital on the 17th May when 
he was removed in hand-cuffs, from Dehra Dun to Meerut ; that Muzaffar Ahmed, 
a tuberculosis patient, and S. V. Ghate, who were under -medical treatment 
on the 17th May, were similarly removed in hand-cuffs and made to walk all the 
distance from Dehra Dun Jail to the railway station, and that the only persons 
who were not sent hand-cuffed were IMessrs. Bradley, Spratt and Dr. Mukherjee. 

The HOME MEMBER, replying, refuted the allegation that Colonel Cook had 
spoken insultingly to Usmani. He also denied that Dharamvir Singh, M. Li C., 
was either ill or fasting on the lytli May adding that neither was Jhabwalla in 
hospital on that day nor were Muzaffar Ahmed and Ghate under medical treatment. 
He admitted that the under-trials walked on foot from the jail to the railway station, 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile, it was also a fact that prisoners were all 
brought to Meerut in hand-cuffs excepting Bradley, Spratt and Mukherjee who 
were not hand-cuffed because through inadvertence hand-cuffs which could fit their 
wrists were not provided for. 

PROPOSAL TO AMEND STANDING ORDERS 

The Council next proceeded to discuss amendments to certain standing 
orders regulating the transaction of Council business. 

^ P^dit Iqbal Narain Gurtu sought to amend the standing order governing 
limitations on debates, ft laid down that a member, while speaking, must not 
reflect upon the conduct of the Governor-General, or any Governor or any court 
of Justice. The Pandit moved to add the following explanation to this standing 
order : “A member shall not, by reason only of his discussing any particular 
act of the Governor of the United Provinces which affects the policy or administra- 
tion of any particular department, be deemed to reflect upon the conduct of the 
Governor.’’ 
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Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu said that the existing standing order was so 
interpreted that any discussion in the Council of any act of the Governor was 
tbus handicapped in the disch-rge of its normal functions. Such a practice was 
not in consonance w*ith the practice obtaining in the Dominions. 

K. B. Mahomed Ismail agreed generally with the PandiPs views, but 
thought that it was not good amending the standing order at present. It’ was 
hoped that India's constitution would be radically changed in the near future and 
most likely the special powers at present enjoyed by the Governors would greatly 
be curtailed. The proposed amendment was therefore untimely, he declared. ^ 

Sir George Lambert, Finance Member, opposing the amendment pointed out 
that even under the existing rules, all Governor’s actions were not immune from 
criticism. Whatever was done by the Governor-in-Council or by the Governor 
acting with his Ministers was subject to discussion in the Council, because there 
w^as some one or other responsible to defend such acts'of the Governor. It was 
a different proposition w^hen it came to an act of the Governor in his capacity as 
representative of the Crown, invested with special powers for the proper discharge 
of his duties. There was no one in the Council who could answer on his behalf 
crthcisms of such acts. Things might be said which would create wrong impres” 
^ons, because the various statements right or wrong would never be fully 
answered. Such a procedure would neither be fair nor sportsman-like There 
were certain sections in the Government of India Act which imposed on the 
Governor, as Governor, certain obligations from which he could not escape He 
had emergency powers to authorise expenditure or veto bills. He had powers 
intended to be exercised for the protection of minorities. The constitution 
undoubtedly intended that the Governor should be protected in the exercise of such 
cmwg^cy powers.^ _ If the Governors acts under such special powers were subiect 

to the Council s cntiasm, it would be impossible for him to exercise them falrlv 
and impartially. ^ 

Mr. Chintamani, supporting the amendment, said that it could never he 
^sly con^ded that acts done by the Governor as distinguished frorn 
the Govemor-m-Council or the Governor acting with his Ministers wert done by hiS 

colleagues were uUrly 

tmcqtmnted. If it were so, then Indians were living under a Government far 

hopeless agitator ever thought 

^ prolonged discussion Pandit Gurtu’s amendment was put to vote and 
reiected by 50 votes against 29, ^ ^uicana 

municipalities act amendment bill 

tbe Council considered and passed tivo non 

bifi to amend 

The obSf of t?e ?r7hfn"^s ^reguhle^he's^4le 

Moa^l Boards by the Local Government.^ The Lending bi/l funhef afmed 
at taking away the power of the Government tn *1. aimed 

Naiai tIi Miiidpair Und« the ex^f Ac? the Chairmp of the 

to all municipalities. The amendment proposed sTaTeT\ha°t™fthl two 
WiWbers nominated one should belonp- to tnat ot the two 


to the Bill waq nrAccc^ri ^ a' - - 

oikiM Woe “tiiiTorl 

of the am^ding bill was for safeguarding the sertinn ■ tr. .he 

empowered the Government to nominate ? 

ITO«t sec^ was oDer^w nnil tn IS ‘ «e cha„nian of a 
r was operative only m the case of the Naini Tal 
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Municipality, where the District Magistrate was the ex-officio chairman, all the 
Other 84 municipalities in the province having elected non-official chairmen. 

The hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, and the Secretary to the ^ Local-Self 
Government Department opposed the clause on the ground that Naini TaPs case 
was unique by reason of its being the summer headquarters of the Government. 

By 51 votes to 32, the Government won their point, the amending clause being 
thrown out. 

The object of the other amendments to the District Municipalities Act related 
to certain disqualifications of electors. At present any person sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term exceeding six months cannot be enrolled as an elector. 
The amending bill which was passed raised the imprisonment limit from six 
months to one year. 

DISTRICT BOARDS ACT AMENDING BILL 

On the 2 jrd OCTOBER the Council resumed discussion of the Swarajist 
member, Babu Umashankar^s Bill to amend the United Provinces District Boards 
Act of 1922. 

The principal objects of the amending bill were to remove cerain defects in the 
woiking of the existing Act, to widen the franchise and to provide for the removal 
of the chairman who did not enjoy the confidence of the majority of the member of 
the board. 

The Select Committee, to which the Bill was referred, had deleted the clause 
extending the franchise, but to-day several amendments were adopted, in spite of 
Government opposition which would nearly double the existing franchise. 

At present persons paying a land revenue of Rs. 25 or over, a rent of 
Rs. 50 or over, or having a matriculation certificate are enrolled as District Board 
electors. 

IVfr. Mathura Prasad Merhotra moved an amendment urging that 
the electoral qualification should be the payment of land revenue of Rs. 15 or 
more, or a rent of Rs. 30 or more. 

The Hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, opposed the amendment on the ground 
that the District Boards Act was passed only in 1922. It was too early to revise 
and lower the franchise. The amendment found strong support among the 
Swarajists and Nationalists and was carried by 43 votes against 39. 

Mr. Hidayet Hussain moved another amendment lowering the educational 
qualification from the holding of J^latriculation to Upper Primary certificates. 
This amendment was also opposed by the Minister but was adopted. 

By 43 votes against 39 the Council adopted another amendment to the effect 
that only persons convicted of offences involving moral turpitude should be 
disenfranchised and not all ex- convicts. 

A vital clause of the amending bill provided that if a Board, by a majority 
of not less than one half of its memfciers, adopted a resolution calling upKjn a 
chairman to resign, such a chairman must resign within three days of the adoption 
of the lesolution. The Government opposed the inclusion in the bill of this clause, 
but by 53 votes against 30, the Council pressed its adoption. 

Mr. Merhotra next moved an amendment deleting the section in the existing 
Act which empowered District Magistrates to exercise control over district boards 
and their funds in cases of emergency. The Hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, 
opposed it, and it was rejected without a division. 

Minor girls’ protection bill 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, then presented the Select 
Committee’s Report on the Minor Girls’ Protection Bill The object of the Bill 
was to check the prevailing practice of selling, buying and bringing up minor 
gills for immoral purposes 

The Bill, which was limited in character and designed to meet the evil only 
partially, contained four clauses, and conferred on the Government power to declare 
a community, class or group of j>ersons to be a 'Restricted class” if the Government 
had reason to believe that such a group or class was in the habit of devoting its gfris 
to prostitution. 

The Bill was considered clause by clause after which the House adjourned till 
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the next day, the 34th OCTOBER^ \v\itn the Council passed into law the Minor 

Girls’ Protection Bill. 

OUDH CHIEF-COURT AMENDING BILL 

The next item of business was Moulvi Fashiuddin’s Bill amending the Oudh 
Chief Courts Act. The Bill contained a solitary clause which empowered the 
District Judges, Subordinate Judges and the MunsifFs to dismiss and suspend the 
Ministerial staff. Up till now the punishment was meted out by the Chief Court alone. 
The amendment proposed to-day restriction of such powers to District Judges only. 
The Council negatived both the original clauses and to-day’s amendment. The Bill 
was shelved, 

U. P. JAILS COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Council re-assembled on the 28ih OCTOBER and commenced discussion 
on the Jails Committee Report which continued till the next-day when 
the Nawab of Chattari (Home Member) winding up the debate, thanked the 
non-official members for the manner in which they had received the Committee’s 
report and assured the House that the Governor-in-Council %vould take into 
consideration the suggestion for the improvement of jail administration made by 
the different speakers. As for the treatment of undertrial prisoners, he said the 
matter was already receiving the close attention of the Government. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

The Council then proceeded to discuss the Public Accounts Committee’s 
Report on the accounts for the year 1926-27. There was a prolonged discussion 
regarding the attitude of the Finance Department towards token “cuts.” Eventually 
the following motion made by Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu was adopted by the 
House ; — 

“The Council is of opinion that according to Rule 34 of the U. P. Legislative 
Council Rules the Public Accounts Committee is required to bring to the notice 
of the Council all such appropriations which increase the expenditure on an item, 
the provision for which has been specially reduced by a token or substantive vote 
in the Council, and that any practice or convention contrary to it is not premissible.” 

The report was adopted and excess grants voted. The Council then 
adfoumed SiM die. 


DECEMBER SESSrQN-~i3th DECEMBER jg2g. 


TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

The Council’s December session commenced at Lucknow on the 
isik DECEMBER when a series of questions were addressed regarding the 
health of the Kakori prisoners, Babu Sampurnanand ( Swarajist ) then moved : — 
‘^hat this Council recommends to the Government to appoint a committee of 
line members, five of them to be elected by this Council to suggest measures to be 
by the Government whereby able-bodied citizens of suitable age, both stu- 
others, may be imbued with public spirit and be made fit for national 


Tlie mover explained that by public spirit he meant that state of mind that would 
^ one willing to lay down one’s life if necessary for the public good, and that 
i make imperative on one always to subordinate one’s personal interests 
interests of the nation. Such public spirit, the mover proceeded to say, was 
very ^ manifest in India to-day. One stock argument against the achievement 
by India was that Indians were unfit to defend the counry. It was 
fate that _ the men who lay the greatest stress on this argument were 
on not giving Indians any opportunity to receive military training 
or colleges or outside. 

anu. Moslems held sway over India the chivalry, courage and 
were everywhere in evidence and they were now a matter of 
the ad,v^t of Bristish rule all these qualities appeared to 
as a race had become thoroughly devitalized. The 
get rid of their distrust of the people of India and 
and able oitizens. Steps should be taken 
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to include some kind of compulsory physical exercise and inilitary trainin^^ in the 
school and college curriculum. Nothing was better suited to inculcate a spirit of 
discipline and promote character among students than compulsory military 
t raining. 

Mr. MUKANDi LAL moved several minor amendments and emphasized that the 
primary duly of the Government was to educate boys in a manner that they might 
grow into proper citizens capable of doing good and fit to defend their hearths and 
homes. Government not only did nothing to promote the growth of public spirit 
among the .students, but, on the contrary, tried to retaid it by setting the police to 
\iatch the movements of patriotic young men. 

Khan IJahadiir Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, supporting the resolution, strongly 
advocated an Increase in tlie numl^er of the University Training Corps. 

The resolution, as amended by Mr. Mukandi Lai, was put and adopted, the 
Government not challenginga division. 

ELECTION OF VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 

On the DECEMBER the Council was given to the discussion 

on the resolution moved by Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu recommending 
that the village Panchyets of the province should be constituted on elective basis 
and endowed with powers of taxation. I'L Gurtu said that in olden days the village 
Panchayets were institutions on which the entire fabric of the country’s Government 
was based. The system gradually disappeared because of the policy of extreme 
centralization introduced by India's British rulers. The principle adopted by the 
latter was devolution of authority from the top to the bottom. That this principle was 
wrong was pointed out by the Decentralization Commission of 1909 since when the 
Government of India and also the local Gov'ernments have been taking some interest 
in village panchayets. The striking defect of the Panchayet Act m the United 
Provinces was that whereas in Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the Punjab the 
Panchayets were elected, in the U. P. they were selected and appointed. Further, 
although the Act was passed in 1920, in nine years there were only 4000 Pancha- 
yets for one lakh of villages in the province. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for local Self-Government, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that as the i^anchayets are being entrusted with Judicical functions they 
should not be constituted on elective basis. 

The lesolution aftei prolonged debate was defeated bv fiftv votes against 
thirty. 

U:SE OF fCHADDAR BY GOVERNMENT 

On the DECEMBER the Council met amidst unusal excitement as certain 
\ery interesting resolutions concerning the use of khaddar hy Government depart- 
ments and the plea for the release of political prisoners at once stood up on the 
agenda paper. 

The motion Recommending to the Government to use khaddar as far as 
practicable in all Government departments and institutions which stood in the name 
of Mr. Ganesh Sankar \ idyarthi was taken up by Mr. Samptirnanand. An inte- 
resting debate followed in which quite a good number of members, both official and 
non-official, participated, 

Thakur Manjeet Smgh Rathoie supporting the motion said that that was the least 

minimum demand that one could expect from Government of one’s own country. 
He supported the motion not on political grounds, but on economical grounds, as 
such move on the Gov'Crnment side would provide work for thousands lying idle. 

Replying to the debate the Minister for Industries said that the Government 
were doing its level best to patronise Indian industries. 

When the motion was put to the House it was carried by 41 to 33 votes. 

RELEASE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 

After luncheon hours Babu Bhagvvati Sahai Bedar moved the House to re- 
commend to the Government to take immediate steps to release all political prisoners 

undergoing prosecution under polirical or quasi-poltlical charges 
in the United Provinces and vipproach the proper authorities to declare a gene^ 
amnesty ^fore December 31, 1929. Mr. Bedar in a forceful speech the 

mstory of British pMges to India and characterised them as a very hopeless record. 
He said that if the British government were serious about the talk of Dorpinion 
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Status of India in the near future, the release of political prisoners were the first step 
in this direction. 

The history of British Rule in India was full of broken pledges and unfulfilled 
promises, the mover continued. Here was the chance and opportune time for the British 
Government to give a concrete evidence of genuine change of heart. The local 
Governments need not fear that heavens would fall or the British connection with 
India would cease if a handful of patriotic Indians convicted were set free. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni, leader of the Nationalist Party, seconding the 
resolution paid an eloquent tribute to the sincerity of Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn who, he said, against the overwhelming odds, were attempting to solve India’s 
constitutional problem. The stamp of inferiority which led to the entire exclusion of 
Indians from the Simon Commission was somewhat removed by the Viceroy’s 
announcement made with the concurrence of His Majesty’s Government inviting 
India’s political leaders to discuss with the British representatives the problem of 
India’s constitution. India’s spokesmen at the Round Table Conference would 
be free to ask His Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament to discard 
the Simon Report and to consider the Nehru Report, being more acceptable to 
India. The Conference would also include the representatives of Indian States thus 
diminishing the danger threatened by the Butler Committee’s Report dividing India 
into two parts. Now was the time to wipe the bitter memories. It would be the 
highest political wisdom to release the political prisoners and secure a healthy at- 
mosphere that is sine qua non the success of the Round Table Conference. 


pant, Swarajist leader, said that the Swarajists wanted amnesty 
of political prisoners not because they wished to place obstacles in the way of an 
honourable solution of India’s problem but they felt that no solution was other- 
wise possible. In fact, no start could be made until and unless this preliminary step 
was taken. If the Government granted amnesty and extended a hand of fellow- 
ship and carried out other proposals mentioned in the Delhi leaders’ manifesto 
the tendency towards violence in the country would automatically weaken and a 
favourable atmosphere would be created. 

He was followed by Mr. Manak Singh and Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat 
Hus^m who gave general support to the resolution. 

Spiking on behalf of the Government the Hon. the HOME member said that 
be found ms position very critical as any statement on the subject might be misun- 
de^ood by the House for the fact that the term political prisoners was still unde- 
fined, He thought that it meant prisoners who had committed no offence involving 
to any j^&on or property. In this province there are few prisoners under this 
^l^ory. They all are receiving special treatment. It was clear from to-day’s speeches 
th^a general amnesty throughout India was necessary and a solitary Act of that 
mture on the part of one Local Government would not be enough to create 
€ atmosphere. This Government could therefore do little. He would 

forw^ the views expressed by the members to the higher authorities. 

mdeed it was painful that some youngmen were in jail, but he 

fomented with such ideas as to break the law and 
conclusion, he expressed his inability to 

Ik the motion in a forceful speech. Mr. Mukundilal, 

" Ae Council, declared that neither Government nor Mahatma 

Makviya could crush the spirit of complete 
»s men like Mr. Shrinivas Iyengar, or 

BISTRICT BOARDS AMENDMENT BILL 

ik Coundl on the 17th DECEMBER. 
teBaads for the current finanaal year including Rs. 58 
were agreed to. s 3 

l.ocaI SeM-^Joverament, moved the second reading 
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COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Savdar Ujjal singh next moved the appointment of a committee of the Council 
to find out ways and means for introducing compulsory primary education in the 
Punjab. He stressed on the need for education of their masters, meaning the 
voters which has been taken in other countries for the education of the general mass 
of people. The speaker asserted that throughout the world in every progressive 
country compulsion has been found the best means of tackling the problem 
of education. At the start he did not favour compulsion for girls. The house was 
discussing this resolution when it adjourned till the 2gth JUL Y when Sir George 
ANDERSON, Director of Public Instruction, in a speech which was much applauded by 
the official benches, saw no utility of the resolution. He said that the mover’s statistics 
were confusing and his speech was guilty of serious overstatement. The introduction 
of compulsion at this stage was not feasible. The number of trained teachers were 
too few, besides, there was no genuine enthusiasm among the people for it. What 
was important at this stage, was the improvement in the pay and prospect of those 
who were now engaged in the field of education. Unless, they laid the foundation 
truly, and surely, they could not build up the edifice of universal education. If 
they acted hastily the panacea for compulsion would prove a snare and a 
delusion. 


Sir George challenged the speaker’s charge that the Government have not 
done anything towards the spread of education. Quoting statistics he asserted that 
the Government with all their limitation had done something to build up a system which 
would gradually lead to compulsory education. Pointing to further difficulties of 
the introduction of compulbion, Sir George said that at present there was no 
machinery which would see to the proper working of the system of compulsion and 
bmgtobook the defaulting parents. Judging from the financial point of view 
Sir George opined that the introduction of compulsion was not feasible. * 

Mr- Afzal Haq asked the Government to declare openly if they* want to see 
universal education introduced in this country instead of taking refuge under the 
pl^ of various difficulties. 


Dr, Gqkul Chand naranc was sorry that the speech of Sir George Anderson 
Lgh delivered eloquently, was wholly irrelevent and an arffont to the House. The 
resolution simply asked to appoint a committee to find out the ways and rneans 
but Sir George had quoted facts and figures and had pointed out the difficulties to 
show that the committee would do no useful work, but merely waste their time and 

energy. It was hardly fair to the House to anticipate the decision of the committee 
It might appoint. 

Continuing he said that too much stress had been laid on trained teachers but 

In^a had done for ages without teachers who were trained, yet the svster^’ harf 
produwd giants, a claim which could not be made in favour of trained teachers ^ ^ 


Zafamlla Khan said that no case had been made out to show that anv 
se^ by the appointment of a committee. ^ ^ 

Mr. Monoharlal, Minister, said that the speech of the Director of PnhHr 
rmation vm misunderstood. Government did not oppose the orinrinl^^l^f 
but the question was one of ways and means. ^ ^ 

further discussion some speakers tVicif "d * -l 

m the matter of the spread of education K?if i,* ! Punjab was 

Ctminktee of Enquiry (Hartog Committp#-\ Report 

Do you accept it 
Lai i I do not oppose it 

lim mmm pot to vote carried with only one dissentient, 
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able to trace! bis accounts to their very origin,^ and how they stood. He 

suggested the Select Committee should not sit till the x jth October, bv which 
date public odpinion could be informally consulted. 

Mr. S£»[jw agreed to the suggestioh, and Dr. Naraag withdrew his motion. 
The Bill w as i thereupon referred to a Select Committee. 

Tht Punjab Pure Food Bill of the Hon*ble Malik Ferozekhan Noon was 
rccommitited to a Select Committee. The House then adjourned sine die, 

AUTUMN SESSION— i8tk--20tk SEPTEMBER igsg. 

DEBATE ON THE PUNJAB SIMON REPORT. 

The threse days^ autumn session of the Council comraejftced at Lahore on the 
zBik SEPT£>MBER^ Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Shahabuddk presided. There was a 
thin attendance, most of the National Unionist Party benches being empty. Two 
familiar figw'res were also absent from the House, namely, Dr. Alam, leader of the 
Hationai Painty and Dr, Gopichand ( Independent ) who had recently resigned their 
seats as a protest against the treatment meted out to Mr, Jatindranath Das 
and his subsequent death while he was hunger-striking in th»e Borstal Jail. 

After Ititerpellations, the Finance Member moved for discussion of the 
Reforms Ct)inmittee’s report, and the Government tnemorandum to the Simon 
Commiss^ioai 

Mt" B tfKihraj ( Nationalist ) explained that his pa.tty was opposed to the 
motion, wbiiclh was put to vote clause by clause. The House carried by 51 votes to 
6 the first cSSiuse, namely, that the Reforms Committee report be discussed, and 
carried the second clause by 51 votes to 8, namely, that the government memoran- 
dum be dlsctnissed. 

Several ^emamed neutral. The House therefore proceeded \vith the discussion. 

Mr. M^bool Mahomed, while generally supporting the majority report, 
stressed ths-t provision be made that ■ no amendment under the constitution 
should be pjossible after the next Reforms. 

Mr- DliOi Mahomed ridiculed the demand of the Sikhsifor 33 per cent represen- 
tato ^thouigh they^ formed only ii per cent of the population, and urged represen- 
talk)® in administration according to the percentage of population. 

Mr* Mohanlal said that the majority report was totally unacceptable as no 
remedy was I suggested therein to protect the minority co:iam unities. He dwelt on 
the Muslim demands, characterising them as unreasonable. 

pr. Golkulchand Narang, member of the Reforms Com mittee, urged the intro- 
duction of ctjrtain fundamental principles in the constltutiori to safeguard the rights 
of dtktns. These included equal civic rights for all> equal opportunities for 
all m Goveamment employment and equal rights for all m regard to public roads, 
schools, wells, etc. 

Dr. Mjirang regretted that the report of the Committee was not unanimous. 
Mtlerniig too the remarks of Mr.^ Din Mahomed that the Hindus and Moslems were 
a separate nation, he said that if Mr. Mahotnari was an index of the 
cjjmmimity in the Punjab, that province did tiot deserve one iota of 
Tfeat was the view of the whole Hindu commimlty in the Punjab. 

Dir. Gokulchand Narang wanted that the Simon Commission should be 
asked to grant Dominion Status for India, and abolish separate electorates. 
He tTOed ttbe freeing of the Central Government from the control of Whitehall, 
m provincial autonomy alone would do no good.. 

j the signatories of the majority report, Dr« Narang ^aid that two 
nes were Moslems. A Hindu bad ^so appended his signature, but 
% latter 30m Moslem members ? That was because he knew that his 

dep^ded upon the vote of the Mohammedans who constituted 
m his consttuency. 

Mr. Narang to withdraw the reraarks. 
that he was entitled to disclose before the world how sup- 
report was secured. He refrainecS from saying anything 
^ who was a European and an 0® rial. The Council then 
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cillors, were forcing the labourers to resort to communism. He recommended that 
eight seats in the Council be reserved for factory labourers and five for agricultural 
lalKJurers. 

Mr. Mayadas, Indian Christian, appealed to the Hindus and Moslems to 
settle their differences in a spirit of give and take, and start work in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence. Finally, he urged reservation of three seats for Christians in 
the Council on the basis of population. 

After some other speakers had spoken, the President adjourned the Council 


NOVEMBER SESSI 0 N- 2 jBi .\OVEMBER ig 2 g. 

The Council commenced its November session at Lahore on the 
NOVEMBER There was an interesting discussion on the Government’s 

^siziaiid for a grant exceeding Rs. 1,00,000 for maintaining a special Police Force 
in cmnectioa with the Congress session. 

Mr. Bodhraj, Congressman, opposed the motion on the ground that the 
Police Force was employed from the i6th September, and the Government was 
demanding sanction for expenditure in connection therewith now. The expenditure 
was uncalled for, as there was sufficient police in the Province already, which 
was apparent from the fact that each Congressman was shadowed by a number 
of C. 1 . D. men. Lastly, owing to the recent floods a deficit budget was feared 
and the province was not in a position to incur further expenditure. 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Secietary, _ emphasised that the Government were not 
in the habit of anticipating the Council's vote. In the present case, the Council’s 
permission was sought late, owing to the dimculty of arriving at any correct estimate 
of the requirements of the police for the Congress. Only the previous day there was 
a conference of Government officials, at which owing to certain indications which 
occurred since the persent demand was formulated, it was held that the estimate 
uee^ted revision. He w'as surprised that Congressmen should take exception to 
expenditure to be incurred in the inteiests of the Congress. He assured the 
that the expenditure was not being incurred in any way to restrict the 
activities of the Congress. 

Nmnerous speakers participated in the discussion. Supporters of the motion 
Pandit Nanak Chand, who feared that various communities might 
Ury to force in order to get their demand accepted by the Congress 
and thatjmight lead to disturbances requiring police intervention. The demand was 
eventually sanctioned. 


THE PUNJAB PURE FOOD BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ferozekhan Noon then moved that the Pure Food Bill, as 
re|>orted by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
propo^d to indict punishment of imprisonment up to six months for adulteration 
of food. 

Pandit Hanak Chand ( who had a motion in his name for circulating the Bill 
amoved by the Select Committee ). opposing the motion, said that in view 
of ^ the present cemdition of education and communalism, the proposed legis- 
latioa would not work smoothly and benficially. The House adjourned. 

NOVEMBER 'hh.x. Mohanlal moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government to increase the grant to the indigenous system of medicine 
Rs. 9,000 to 20WD. He said that while Madras grant was one lakh, U. P. two 
, the Punjab was only 9,000. He criticised the apathy of the Government to; 
wards the inmgenous system of medicine which by no meaiss was inferior. 

The Minister for local Self-Government said that two institutions, the D. A. V. 
the Isiamia College, where the indigenous are taught, do not want fund 
case, ^er^ore, is not made out The resolution was defeated 



^NGRATUIATION ON VICEROY’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 

moved the next r^oludon cm the agenda recommending to the 

votMM HTt.. "B* »» ^ -r* . , t 

itulahons 
represen- 
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powers and perform the functions of the inspector throughout their respective 
jurisdictions. Acccs:d'ng to Clause 7 an Inspector may (a) at such a reasonable 
time as prescribed, enter into and inspect any place ordinarily used for sale or 
where there is any food which he has reasonable ground for believing to be intend- 
ed for sale ; (b) inspect any food found in any such place or in any other place to 
which the public has access, which he has reasonable ground for believing to be 
intended for sale ; and (c) sei^e and (d) destroy it. Any person who obstructs any 
inspector in the exercise of his powers under this section shall on conviction by 
a Magistrate be punishable with fine up to Rs. 500. 

Mr. Rob^its, speaking on the amendment of Mr. Nanakchand moved at the 
previous sitting, said that the bill attacked Banaspati ghee direct but aimed only to 
regulate the sale of other things. He agreed fully with Mr. Nanakchand. 

Mr. Ferozekhan Noon, ^linister, said he had a talk with some members and 
accepted some amendments. 

Mr. Sewakram protested against hurrying up of the bill. 

Mr. Gray supported the amendment for re-circulation. Capt. Sikander Hayat- 
khan opposed re-circulation of the bill. He said that the e\il of impure food was 
increasing fast and the urgency of the bill was established. 

Raja Narendra Nath favoured recirculation and said that if the bill was hurtled 
through it would shire the same fate as the Towns Improvement Act. 

The amendment when put to the vote was lost. IMr. Sewarkhan moved that 
the bill be sent to a sub-committee to re-draft it 

^ Mr. Afzal Huq condemned dilatory tactics. The amendment being lost the 
main resolution was then discussed clause by clause up to clause 12. 

At this stage Mr. Mukund Lai Puri moved to insert “knowingly” in clause 13 
(i) as otherwise, he said, many innocent persons would be punished. The whole 
structure of criminal law, he said, would crumble down if this principle was not 
accepted. Almost all the members present spoke on the resolution. 

At 6 p m. the amendment was put to the vote and lost by 13 to 38 votes. 
The Council then adjourned till December 5, 

^ On the DJEtCS five more clauses of the Pure Food Bill were 
dispo^ of and a heated discussion on the i8th clause was proceeding when the 
House adjourned. 

Clause 13 in the final form prohibits the sale of adulterated food and ghee as 
pure food. Contravention of this section would entail Rs. 250 fine for the first 
ofifence, Rs. 500 fine for the second offence, and in the case of subsequent offences 
a fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000 and imprisonment up to six months or both. 

Clause I i lays down that vegetable ghee or other substitutes for ghee 
be ^Id in a place specially licensed and contravention of this section too, is 
ptmishabie with the punishment laid down in Clause 13. 

Clause 15 makes it compulsory for a manufacturer of v^egetable ghee to keep 
rep^rs. 

Clause 17 gives power to Magistrates to confiscate or destroy all adulterated 
fmm* 


^ Clause 18 which lays down that it shall 1 m no defence to allege that a seller was 
i^sorant of the nature of the substance or quality of the food sold or offered or kept 
sale, caused considerable opposition. 

Mr. Mukundial Puri, supported by Hindu members, urged the deletion of 
wntcli, ire sard, w<^ld take away the right of defence from every dealer in 
food. C^rer nrembers urged amendment of the clau^ in such a way that innocent 

adjourned to eaable 

resuming discussion m Mr. Mukandlal Puri*s 
18 Ire o^t^d, Minister Ferore Khan HcK>n said that the 
to the clause as the Govemni^t thought it was 
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oiktT bank or in a company with a co-operative society, (2) loan to or by or 
deposit with any society or association registered under the Society Registration 
Act of I or under any other enactment, {3) loan advanced by the Government 
or any local body authorised by the Government, (4) loan advanced by a 
bank, co-operative society or company whose accounts are subject to audit 
by a certiheated auditor under the Companies Act, {5) loan advanced to a trader 
(6) advance made on the basis of negotiable instrument as defined in the Negotiable 
Instrument Act of 1818 other than a promissory note. (7) transaction w'hich is 
in substance a mortgage or sale of immovable property. 

Ail thr amendments moved to the definition of the term “loan*^ were lost 
including li) occluding fi cm the provisions of this Billloans advanced by persons 
carrying on business bonadde not having for its pTunary object the lending of 
incmey (2) a loan advanced by a trader and {3) a loan advanced by a landlord to his 
partner in cultivat'on or co-share!. 

On the r^fh D£CE}fBM/^ Mr. Mnkand Lai Puri moved that the protection 
sought to be given to the borrower through the Bill be not given to a non-^-oharnedan 
who was not a member of anagricul tural tribe He said that the measure was designed 
to protect the supposed high-handedness of a money-lender. As a representative 
of an important non-Muslim constituency the speaker could say definitely that not 
one voter in his and another important non-Muslim constituency relished the Bill. 

Mr. Mohammad Hussain said that if the amendment was carried the un- 
touchables would still remain in the money-lenders’ clutches. 

Mr. Nanak Chand showed surprise that when ?ilr. Mohammad Hussain 
was developing his point rjovemment members wcje cheering him. He asked, 
since when Government and Muslim members had developed special love for the 
untouchables ? The last time when a Hindu member moved a resolution re- 
emnmending the throwing open of public wells for the untouchables, and the Sikhs 
supported ib only the Muslim and Government members opposed the resolution. 
The action of Muslim and Government members to-day was sheer hypocrisy. 

The speaker concluding expressed satisfaction that Mr. Jayakar had drafted 
a bill for the Assembly to abandon the term untouchability and class the latter 
amo«ig touchables. 

After further discussion Mr. Puffs amendment was defeated# The Bill’s 
second clause wherein only two minor amendments were passed was carried. The 
discussion on the third clause was proceeding when the Council adjourned. 

On the DECEMBER the Council disposed of a part of the third clause 
of the Bill. The clause as passed required a creditor to regularly maintain an 
account in lespect of ea<'h debtor of all the transactions relating to any loan 
advanced and furnish each debtor every six months with a legible statement of 
accounts. The accounts may be kept in English, Urdu, Gurmukhi, Nagri or 
Mahajani, whichever the creditor chooses, but he should suppiv the accounts to the 
deMor in whichever of the above-mentioned languages the debtor demands. The 
claiisc futher laid down that the principal and interest be not mixed up in the 
account books and that ^ if a loan passed by inheritance or assignment to a 
widow or minor such widow or minor shall not be bound to maintam and 
Ornish an account for six months from the date of such passing. 

The option of the creditor to keep accounts in one of the five languages was 
granted after the Hindu members had Ihieatened to walk-out. 

I 4 ik DECEMBER X\it Council passed the Rt^ulation of Accounts 
Bill which proved the most controversial measure ever discussed in the Council. 

The concluding part of the third clause said that non-acknowledgment of 
accounts by a debtor would not be deemed to be a admission of the 
apsewt’s correctness. The fourth clause inter alia gave the Magistrate Powel- 
ls i^salow ^e whole or a portion of the interest found due and the cost of the 
'wM the cr^tor established the claim against the debtor, but was found not to 
1^1^ coiE^iicd with the provisions of the Bill The fifth clause exempted from the 
tibe Act, loans advanced before the commencement of the Act. The 
gave the Gotemmtnt power to prescribe the form for the maintenance 
^ Tlie Councii then adjourned sine die. 
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stoker to coBfine himself to the motion before the House, and to say why he had 
no confidence in the Minister. The speaker had to cut short his remarks. 

Mr Ahmed concluded by appealing to the House to vote for the motion 
as in his opinion the Minister had failed to protect the interests of the minorities. 

The Govern inent Advocate (nominated) opposed the motion. He observed 
that there was no good in wrecking the Ministry, He did not understand the object 

of the motion, , , ^ 

Mr. Umesh Dutt Pathak (Independent) suppoited the Congress view and 
questioned Mi. Deshmukh*s move in forming the new Ministry. He compli- 
mented the Swarajists on having followed the Congress mandate. 

Mr. Ganesh Gupta, leader of the Swaraj Party, gave reasons why the 
No-Confidence” motion was tabled. He said that the present Ministers did not 
enjoy the confidence of the elected members. Hence they did not enjoy the 
confidence of s veral of the constituencies. They were in no sense responsible 
to the people under the present dyarchy. 

Mr. Vaidya (Responsivist) protested against certain remarks made during 
the discussion and assured the House that he w’ould follow the mandate of 
his party. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the Swarajists also helped the Government by 
moving resolutions and asking questions and by working on committees as the 
Nationalist Party had done, thus indirectly helping in working dyarchy. 

Mr. Kedar, on behalf of the Democratic Party, made a statement saying 
that the Govei nor was not well advised in choosing one of the Ministers, against 
whom last year there was a motion of “no confidence”. 37 members had stood 
up favouring the motion. It should be taken that a “No-Confidence” motion had 
bwi virtually passed against the Hon, Mr. Deshmukh. 

Mr. Kedar personally and on behalf of Mr. Raghavendra Rao, assured the 
House diat they would not accept office during the life time of the Council. 

The Hob. Mr. R. M. Deshmukh made a statement that Ministers could 
take the initiative in several matters. He said that the charge that the interests 
the minorities would not be s'lfeguarded, was groundless. He fought for 
Mahomedan nominations on several occasions. He had acepted office this time, 
the assumption that the present Ministry would be stable. He assured the 
Hoiisc that he would abide by the decision of the Council shorly to be 
declared. 


A motion for closure was made, but the President adjourned the House till 
the next-day on the ground that a full debate was necessary. 

On the 24tk AUGUSTy after interpellations, Dr. Khare’s notice, to move 
an adjournment of the House on the ground that the Hon. Mr. Tarabe, the Home 
Member, and other Government officers weie bringing undue pressure to bear 
^ the members in connection with the motion of “No-Confidence” in Mr. 

the Minister, was disallowed by the President on the ground that the 
was indefinite. 

Tim debate on the “No-Confidence” motion was then resumed, 

Mrs. Asusaya Bai Kale opposed the motion. Mr. Fuley said that the time 
wmM soon come when all obstructive tactics would disappear. He added that 
the consfitution must be worked. 

The demure was moved and carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Deshmukh repeated the remarks made by him the previous 
, saying that there was nothing new. 

mover of the motion, replying to the debate, criticised the Nationalist 
^ said comprised various groups wfith no fixed principles. 

was put to vote, A poll was demanded with the result that 29 voted 
nd 49 i including officials and nominated members, voted against, 
Far^ and the Democratic Party solidly voted for the motion, 
received with cheers. 

Ltmder of the I>em0crat3c Party, asked why his 
from dm voting list, stated that he was leading members to 
tavour of the “No-Confidence” moti<m and he 
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l8 votes. The resolution for providing accommodation for jurors and 
assessors was then accepted by the Government. 

Balm Ramcharitra Singh then moved the following resolution : “This 
Council recommends to the Government to issue a circular to the Director of 
Industries and the Textile Expert directing them to visit the Congress Khadi 
Organisations wth a view to study this problem and to report to the Govern- 
ment as to the ways and means they should employ to help the growth 
and spread of this national movement.*' 

Sir Fakhriiddin, Minister for Development, opposed the resolution while 
Messrs Baldeo Sahay and Dipnarayan Singh supported it. The resolution was lost 
by 37 against 31 votes. The House was then adjourned. 

On the 4ik SEPTEMBER the Council discussed non-olticial resolutions. 

Mr. Brijmohaa Panda’s resolution to bring the Sambalpur District into line 
with the other other parts of the province so far as the Local Self-Government Act 
was concerned was withdrawn on the Government assurance that the matter w’as 
bang coasder^. 

Mr, Amrit Lai Ojha's resolution for raising the status of the Dhanbad 
district was rejected, the Government pointing out financial difficulty. 


TREATMENT TO POLITICAL PRISONERS. 

Mr. Guru Sahay Lai, Swarajist, moved a resolution asking the Government to 
amend the jail rules w*ith a view to provide treatment as first class misdemeanants 
to all persons convicted for political offences. The speaker stated that the 
Gov'crnment hid accepted the principle and they should now frame definite rules 
to treat all political prisoners as first class prisoners. 

The Judicial Secietary, opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
S2ud that under the existing rules, the Magistrate could direct that prisoners 
ccwricted of political offences be treated differently. Such class of prisoners were 
mildly treated, given special food and separate accommodation and Ajvery 
rauionable latitude was given which could be given in jail. 

He pointed out that in England, no prisoner who was convicted of upsetting 
to esQsting order of society would be treated as a first division prisoner. The 
wIh^ qtiesdon of the treatment of prisoners, including political prisoners was the 
soBfect matter of an enquiry by the Government of India. The Provincial 
Goyemment, under the instructions of the Government of India would consult non- 
oflfidal opinion on the question and forward it to the Government of India. 

Mr. K. C. Sahay, Swarajist, pointed out that in England the prisoners were 
classified into two groups, ordinary conificts and those who were not convicted of 
an o^ence involving moral turpritude. The latter class of prisoners were treated as 
class prisoners, 

Mr. Jagat Narayan Lai gave instances in which political prisoners were not 
properly treated. The discussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned 
till the SEPTEMBER when in view’ of the Government offering to set 
up a small committee regarding the question of treatment of political prisoners, 
to resolurioa on the subject was withdrawn. 


“searchlight” under disfavour. 

.Mr, Hirsu Narayan Sinha moved a resolution urging the Government tv 
withdraw their orders withholding from the Searchlight Government advertise- 
tnepts and frec^ supply of their publications. The speaker strongly criticised the 
of to Government The paper had but done its du^ In securing and 
the Government's confidenta! memorandum submitted to the Simon 
Summaries of it had already been published in other newspapers. 
If to Government thought that the paper would m any way be affected by their 

mistaken. The Government bad been condemned by the lea^ng 
I and to Calcutta Journalists* Association. It was not too late to mend 
Goweriti^iat should withdraw thmr order. 



A Ito Mr. WMtty, opposing to resolution on behalf of the Govern- 

IM to^ to Govemmeat were responsible for the documents and papers in 

^ ^be judges as to which of these were suitable 
for m to pubic interests which should be kept confidential. If 
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NON-UFFICIAl. BILLS. 

On the SEPTEMBER the debate was dull and attendance scanty 
when the debate on the Muslim IVakfs Bill was conducted in vernacular languages 
even the Minister speaking in Urdu. Some Swarajist Hindu members supported 
and independent Muhammedan members opposed the motion for reference to a 
Select Committee. 'Fhe Minister opposing observed that the provisions of the 
FVill were drastric and unworkable. 

The pioposal of the author of the Bill to translate vernacular speeches was ruled 
out by the fhesideat. One Mahant of the Swaraj Baity, who suppoited the motion 
voted against the motion which was lost by 35 against 49. ’ 

The motion for leieience to a Select Committee of the Reli^s^ious Endowments 
Rill of Mr. Karnes waiprasad Dutt was opposed by a motion for circulation 
which was adopted. 

Bandit GodavaLis Misra remarked that although the Minister promised, nothing 
had been done to appoint a committee promised on the withdrawal of his bill 
during the winter session. Letters were received by the Mahanta and the 
MahanBs servants in Puri to serve on that committee. It was rumoured that a 
retired collector would preside over the committee. 

Moving the Chotajiagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill proposing transfer of 
non-aboriginal tenants' occupancy holdings for reference to a Select Committee, 
Mr. Gunendranath Roy said that transfer was allowed to the caste men of some 
villages under the same zeminder which resulted in surreptitious transfers through 
surrender, collusive suit and sale in e.veciuion of decree. ^ 

The debate was not concluded when the Council aajourned. 

On the /Mil SE^TEMBER^ four non-ofticial Bills, the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Amendment the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government 

Amendment Bill^ the Cattk Bill and the Orissa Tenancy Amendment Bill 
were allowed to be circulated fo eleciting public opinion. 

i:h.t I Jtcal Self Government Amendment Bill was brought forward by Mr. 
Ramcbaritra Singh, Swarajist, with a view to protecting local bodies from the 
possibility of abuse of the powers of supersession vested in the local Government. 

Ou the nth SEPTEMBER^ the Council discussed certain points connected 
with the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill, which had been returned to the 
Council for recon ^deration by His Excellency the Governor. 

The Bill, which is an official measure, was passed in the last session of the 
Council with a view to facilitating the acquisition of land for mining purposes 
but a few amendments were then effected which in the opinion of the Governor 
lequircd reconsideration. A motion regarding the omission of the provison in 
respect of acquisition of surface rights of land was defeated. Another amending 
motion was carried. A third point regarding the acquisition of dwelling houses 
was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

THE BIHAR AND ORIsSA MICA BILL, 

On the i^th SEPTEMBER, the Council discussed the Bihar and Orissa Mica 
Bill an official measure for the prevention of theft of mica from the mining aiea of 
the Haxaribagh district. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, moving for reference of the Bill to a select committee, 
explained that theft of mica in the Kodarma area was a most serious evil and it 
was interfering with the development of an industry of vital importance and 
kf^ping capital out of it when it was needed and preventing its development on 
lines. Theft was so extensive that it could not be dealt with effectively 
hf mdinary law. Cumulative evidence and independent enquiry had shown that theft 
^ prevalent that it was causing co.nplete demoralization in the industry 
reliable firms from the business, it was, therefore, thar duty to set 
hwe m order and take steps to put an end to the crying evil. He assured 
tte no injustice would be done to any pai^ concerned by the 
detailed the piovisions of the Bill, pointing out that the 
lil was modiicd to meet some practical t^jections urged on the previous 
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The August Session of the Burma Legislati^^ Council commenced at Rangoon 
on the AUGUST ig^g under the presidenship of the Hon'ble Mr, U, Pu 
when the report of the Burma Provincial Simon Comm*ttee was Dresen*'ed 
day, the 6 ih AUGUST, the adjournment motion, moved by Mr S Tvabii to 
^saxss the present students^ strike in the Technical Institute, Insein 'was carried 
against Government opposition by a majority of four votes. Mr. Tyabji related the 
siud^ts allegations and the assurance given to him by Mr. Dunn President 
of ^e institute*^ Governing Body that no disciplinary action will be taken 
against them. Notwithstanding this assurance at a meeting later the Governing 
Body said that there was no justification for the strike and to punish the students 
for the same. This he asserted was a breach of trust. 

Mr. Dunn replied that Mr. Tyabji’s statement was incorrect. He did, when Mr. 
Tyabji met him, draw his attention to class attendance and stipends rules. Several 
olEcials and non* officials took part in the debate. 

The Finance Member said that before striking, the students did not represent 
to the Governing body nor represented to the higher authorities of the Burma 
Government when they were dissatisfied with the mode of defence recorded bv 

the Inquiry Committee. Non-officials also complained against the Principal acting 
as Secretary, ^ ^ 

The Forest I^nister said that as he would have to deal with the matter adminis- 
tratively he would refrain from taking part in the discussion but observed, 
composed as it was, the public had confidence in the Governing Body as he had 

DEBATE ON PROVINCIAL EXCISE BOARD 


busings commenced next. After a prolonged debate which 
coiatmaed nil the next day, the y/A AUGUST, the resolution moved by Mr. Tun Win 

^ consisting of 12 non- 

oftioals and the Minister as Chairman with final power to regulate the sale of 

iHpor, opium and deletenous drugs and fix the number and location of sLps 

^ lost by a majority of eight votes. The same resolution as amended by Mr. Chit 

iM? regarding the sale of those 

Government, pointed out 

^ ^ prevent smuggling, but increased the number of liquor 

sma consumers. 


rnirir ?^ ii!^M n Yain, said it had been best so far as no better 

The adoption of the resolution wcmld 
CTe^ Mtmetence and diSioilties m the administration and besides involve the 

the council to such a committee. There was to id^ 
^ghtlnbon behind the resolution but that was practically i®pos^ in ais 


PROTEST AGAINST DISBANDMENT 

protest was made by various sec tic us of the 
disbandment of the Burma Supers and Miners, the oMy 
••w^R^ment Simultoeously a demand was also made to remobilise tonf 
H* iMe ^ im d^^ to to debate. The resolnticm was moved by Mr Th^- 

to Army 

complaining that neither to 
Burma nor the Local Government were consulted b^bre 

Local GovemmeBt sympathised wtt the 
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December Session— 9th to 12th. December 1929. 

ECHO OF PHOONGYI WIZAYA’S HUNGER-STRIKE. 

The December Session of the Council commenced at Rangoon on the 
DECEMBER rg^g. After interpellations, the President made a statement drawm<^ 
the attention of the House to the Press article by Mr. Tharawaddy U. Pu, challeng- 
ing the ruling of the President on the gth August, disallowing his adjournment 
niotion in connection with the hunger-strike of U. Wizaya. The President said that 
the article was incomplete, incorrect and misleading and created mischieL He 
must therefore warn the member not to repeat a similar mischief in the future] 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu then tried to offer a personal explanation, but was 
not allowed to continue, as the President regarded that the memberis explanation 

not of the proper type. The President remarked that the member had no 
right to criticise the action of the President, his ruling being final. 

Ther^pon, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu stated that he would criticise the Presi- 
dents action the next day when his motion for the removal of the President from 
ofBce would come up for discussion. 

This evoked heated cross-remarks between some Burnian members when 
the rimely intervenrion of the officiating Finance Member, Mr. T. Couper, who 
presented the dnancial statements, resulted in the restoration of order in 
the House. 


OFFICIAL BILLS. 

To-day’s agenda included several official bills of which two— (i) to provide 

protection to young persons living in circumstances conducive to crime and (2) to 

provide for the prevention of ctiielty to animals in Burma““were passed, while 
the third bill to conserve and protect underground sources of water-supply was 
referred to a Select Committee. The Council then adjourned. 

MOTION FOR REMOVAL OF PRESIDENT NEGATIVED. 

On the loih DECEMBE R, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu^s motion for the removal 
of the President from his office was lost without a division after several hours* 
debate, there being only a few supporters for it. 

An adjournment motion by the same member was allowed by the President 
the Government not objecting, to discuss the Governments action in refusing 
yellow robes to Buddhist monks m jails and also regarding the hunger-strike bv 
y Arthappa. now in Rangoon Jail The motion was talked out af to 
debate. 

** inteij^Iiations, the Deputy President Mr. U. Ni occupied the chair, when 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu moved that the Hon. Mr. U. Pu be removed from his office 

the concurrence of His lExcellency the Governor be inviteci to 
the course of action proposed. 

T^ie mover regretted the duty imposed upon him by the action of the 
in disallowing his ^ adjournment motion with reference to U. V^zaya*s 
a result of hunger-strike. After giving a brief history of the controversy, 
^ud the members who desired to criticise any action of the Government were 
^^evented mom doing so on the door of the House because, standing orders were 
b^ng so drafted as to make it not only impossible to offer such criticism, but 
.w to obt^n assistance in the public press and outside the Chamber for the 
of the grie^ces. Because be had published his views on the action 
Pre^aent with regard to his adjournment motion, the President made a 

bad feeling betwe^ the 
ana me uuaanist public. The speaker said he had never denied that 
any bad feeing between himself and the Pre^dent so far as the Council 
ccmcemed. He smd, the present motion before the House was not 
any personal motives. He moved the resolution as he felt that he 
« ^tmngs to a head, so that the members of the House when plac^ 
yro icameat as he h^ been, would be in a better position to say 
to say without being told that they were creating bad leelingj 
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provincial Simon Committee’s recommendations hai not come up to their 
expectation* 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu, who was snppoited by a few others, opposed the 
motion, remarking that, as the status of the representatives to the Conference was 
not yet defined, it would be useless to attend such a conference. Besides, the 
motion was a little premature at the present moment. 

The Home Member said that he felt glad with regard to the first part of the 
motion, because there was no doubt that the Viceroy had the best interests of the 
people at heart Regarding the second part of the resolution, he said the mover 
bad the sympathy of the Government, He added that he would forward the 
proceedings to the proper quarters. The motion was ultimately passed. 

AMENDMENT TO EXPULSION OF OFFENDERS ACT. 

Besides additional supplementary grants the official business included a bill 
further to amend the Expulsion of Offenders Act which was moved by the Home 
Member and passed. The Council was then prorogued. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

The first session of the new Assam Legislativ^e Council commenced at Shillong 
*]fth SEFTEMBER ig 2 g. After the members were sworn in the Council 
proceeded to elect the President The Hon. Maulavi Abdul Hamid, Minister for 
plication, in the meantime occupying the chair. 

Originally five candidates were proposed, viz., Mr. Faiz Nur Ali (Swarajist), 
Mr. Kcramat Ali (nominated), Mr. Munawar Ali (independent), Mr. Kuladhar 
ebaliha (Swarajist) and Mr. Gopendralal Das Chaudhuri (Swarajist ). 

Tbe last three withdrew. Mr. Faiz Nur Ali secured 27 votes against 21 obtained 
by Mr. Keramat Ali and was declared elected. 

Addressing the new Council, His Excellency Sir Laurie Hammond referred to 
the extensive damage caused by the recent floods, and acknowledged the assistance 
they had received both inside and outside the province. The total sum subscribed 
tip to the last month exceeded Rs. 2,28,000. 

Among the items on the agenda before the Council, His Excellency observed, 
was the appointment of a commitee by the Government to go into the question of 
mte in the Jail Manual and the treatment of prisoners and under-trials in jail. 

^ was in response to the order received from the Government of India. 

finmKrial position is none too secure” His Excellency continued, *‘and the 
‘ outlook can only be described as dismal. We have already spent some 
in meeting the damages caused by the floods, and we have pledged our- 
sdves to spend so much more as may be necessary to tide over the period when 
the mfiferers from floods need relief. As a result of that, our cash balance will 
midcmbledly be ^riously reduced, and we have therefore, at present, decided that 
wtee any pa^cular work of ma^itude has not been started, we shall cut down 
pending future developments.” 

The flood po^tkm, according to the last report, His Excellency declared was 
It would not be until November, however, that they would really know 
it had been possible to resow and what would be the crop from 
ouM expect a harvest 

0 K 5 I SEPTEMBER the Council elected Mr. Gopendralal Das 
as Deputy prerident His was the cmly name proposed 
— ^ Presdeat m the last Council also. The President then 

Ci^kman and constitution of the Finance Committee. 





The Council of State 


The Simla session of the Council of State opened at Simla on the i6/& 

SEPTEMBER Tg 2 g, under the presidency of the Hon^ble Sir Henry Moncrieff 
Smith. ^ 

Seven official Bills amending the existing Acts were introduced. They related to 
Indian Territorrial Force Act, Indian Cotton Cess Act, Indian Registration Act 
Burma Salt Act, Guardians & Wards Act, Provident Funds Act and Indian 
Succession Act. None of the bills were of controversial nature. 

On the T‘;th SEPTEMBER discussed non-othciai resolutions. At 

the outset the establishment of the Privy Council in India was urged by Si. Kumar 
bankar Roy. 

Mr. Gwynne, Joint Secretary, Horae Department, opposing said that the 
proposal was very inopportune as it would involve an amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act at a time_ when the Statutory Commission was reviewing’ the 
whole position. The resolution was ultimately negatived. ^ 

Sir Harooa Jaffer urged the appointment of a Committee to enquire into th. 
quesfion of location oj the central Medical Research Institute, constitution of 

the Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund Association and recruitment 
for Medical Research Department. ““iciu 

I>. RmaRao supported him while Sir Henry Symon and Sir Fazlx Hussain 
^ timt the Government had decided definitely to locate the Insdtute at De^ra 
Dim Mter careful consideration of the question by an independent committee. As 
regards the other parts of the resolution he assured the mover that they would 

consideration at the hands of the Government. The resolmron 
beiag pressed to a division was lost by 12 to 23 votes. 

head®l^(S^eI^s1t^^''Sll!irP'^ o^a/ary of accountants \n the 

Setodo^ ^ ^ the nature of the work they 

Sir. T. I^an, Secretary, Industry and Labour, pointed out the difficulty in 
^ceding to the request but assured that it would receive a careful consideration 
from the Government. Sj. Mukherjee thereupon withdrew his resolution. 

Ootiie T^h SEPTEMBER the seven official bills introduced on the i6th 
on the ag«ida of the Couadl of State when 25 members were present, 
these were mssed with formal speeches for consideration by the official 
^ concern^ yd no speeches were made on these from the non-official 

^ sewmth faU r^ag to the amendment of the Provident Funds Act was 

oa the groon^ as Mr. Burdon stated, a certain non-official member had 
BO hBie to give notice of an amendment which he desired to move. “act 

export doty om rice 

the Hon. Dr. Rama Rao moved for the 
' or otherwise of the export du^ 

f accordance with the Taxation Committee’s 

•hi to Dr T’" Committed 

SL Pa^jpye’s opmjon, who conddered that the export 

i 8 | 7 . to less than'fc sS ^now, t "a ™ aS 
two nalBoo tons. Such large exports® must be 
jei^^ toe epasby from starvadon and Dr. Paranjpyc 
The ^.amt such an export doty wS a 
W bwa Met fay Sit BemI Blackett who hLi mmntaincd 
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tion for increasing the free allowances of luggage on railways to 25, 30, 40 and 80 
seers for third, inter, second and first classes. 

Mr. Woodhead, Commerce Secretary, explained that an inquiry was being 
held into the question of increasing the free allowances of luggage for lower class 
passengers. They were considering the advisability of introducing a ^uniform 
procedure in the matter of concessions, and the provision of better facilities for 
weighing luggage He regretted that the Government could not see its way to 
abolish the penalty on those who carried excess luggage as was desired in the 
resolution* 

Mr. Ramaprasad Mukherji considered that while no reduction was necessary 
for first class passengers, it was necessary for others Third class passengers also 
deserved abolition of the penalty, since for no fault of theirs they were unable to 
get luggage weighed at the start of the journey. In view’ of the assurance of an 
inquiry made by the Government the mover withdrew his resolution, 

CAUSES OP RECURRING FLOODS 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Chowdhuri next moved for the appointment of an expert 
committee, having also I epresentative public men on it, to enquire into the causes 
for the repeated floods, and suggest means for prevention. Various artificial causes, 
he said, which enhanced the damage by floods, required particular investigation. 
Among these were the railway eml ankments. 

Mr, Rvan, Secretary of the Industries Department, referred to the previous 
resolution of the Assembly, and said that the Govemment objection was that the 
matter was entirely within the purview of the Local Gov^ernments, and the Central 
Government had already several times offered all possible assistance to the latter 
for the purpose. The Local Governments were also of the unanimous view that au 
inquiry would not be of any value. The Government of India were fully alive to 
the gravity of the problem, and had been drawing the attention of the Local 
Governments to the matter. The resolution wms rejected and the house adjourned. 

EXPORT OF CATTLE 

SEPTEMBER Seth Govindas introduced his Bill to prohibit 
the export of cattle. He said the Bill w’as based purely on economic grounds, and 
did not touch religious matters as it did not concern slaughter. Good types of 
cattle were being taken away by rapidly increasing exports. He would move for 
the consideration of his Bill in the winter. 

EXPORT OF OIL CAKES 

Dr. U. Rama Rao moved for the levy of a prohibitive duty on the exports of 
m\ cakes, bones, fish manure, etc. He said that the Agricultural Comrnission had 
deplored the lack of nitro ;en in Indian soil, while much combined nitrogen was 
being exported as oil-seeds, bones, etc. He quoted figures to show the increasing 
exports of fertilisers. Many witnesses before the Commission had advocated total 
pit^ibifion of the export of phosphates, which proposal had the support of the 
Agricultural Board and the Taxation Committee. The Govemment should there- 
fore prohibit export by imposing a duty or otherwise. If necessary a small manure 
committee should be appointed as suggested by the Agricultural Board, 

SIR M* DADABHOY’S AMENDMENT 

Sir Manekji Dadabhoy considered that the suggested method would be ruinous 
from the economic point of view. So, he proposed an amendment that, instead 
of a prohilntive duty, small cess should be levied as suggested by Fiscal 
C<mamiss4on in 1922, and the proceeds be utilised in essentia! propaganda for 
^acourt^ng the use of manures. He charged the Govemment with rernissness 
«l giving effiect to the s^d recommendation of the Fiscal Commission for 
wmm years. ^ 

Sr Faxli Hussain, sympathising with the object of increasing Indians agri- 
pfodoefive power as far as possible, said that there was difference of 
the means of achieving it 'Fhe Agricultural CommisKon had 
that im export duty would do harm. The Govemment agreed diat the 
fteji view was sound as far as the necessity for educative 

wm coiicen^d, but dio^bt that probably the amount of the c^s 
iweeed ' ibiity m Unity five thousand rupees and that it would iKJt be 
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proposed coninilttee to give a final shape to the provincial committees reconiinenda- 
tions. The jail administration of India was rotten to the core, and needed early 
detailed examination. 

Gwynne said that the Government had demoted great attention to the 
subject for ten years, and were not satisfied that an occasion had now 
arisen for appointing a committee as suggested. Most of the lecommendations of 
the Indian Jails Committee of 1919 had been carried out as far as possible. 
Moreover, periodical conferences of Inspectors-General of Prisons and Provincial 
enquii ies constituted a sort of perpetual investigation. The question of the ad- 
visability of introducing an All-India Act wouli be discussed at the next con- 
ference, Though legislative committees had done valuable work, yet the cost had 
been great reaching over a crore. 

After a reply fiom the mov^er, the resolution was defeated by jO against 13, 
and the House adjourned. 

PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT AMEND. BILL 

On the 24ik SEPTEMBER^ the house considered and passed the Provident 
Funds Act (Amendment) Dill incorporating Mr. Ramaprosad Mukerji’s amend- 
ment, whereby the Bill would also cover colleges affiliated to universities established 
by statute. The Bill was purported inter alia to legalise vyithdrawals from provident 
funds for the payment of subscriptions or premia to family pension^ funds and to 
extend the protection of the Act to provident fnnds of certain public institutions. 

The Council then considered and passed 4 bills to levy a cess on certain kind 
of coke, to amend the Boilers Act, to enable the taking of a census and to amend 
the Calcutta Pilots and Indian Ports Acts. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury^s 
amendment to the Census Bill w'as defeated. 

MINIMUM WAGE FIXATION MACHINERY 

Mr. Ryan, Secretary, Industries and Labour, next moved a resolution urging 
the acceptance of the recommendation regarding machinery for fixing minimum 
wages in certain trades adopted at the nth International Labour Conference. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu protested against the consideration of the resolution 
then, as members had not been supplied with the connected papers. 

Eventually, on Sir Fazli Hussain’s suggestion, the mover and the House agreed 
to postpone consideration of the resolution until Thursday to enable papers to be 
distrilmted to and studied by the members* The House then adjourned, 

EXPORT TRADE IN CATTLE-MEAT 

On the sjih SEPTEMBER Seth Govind Das introduced his Bill to prohibit the 
export trade in cattle-meat He said that the country’s misfortune was that cattle 
were slaughtered not only for the people in India, but also for foreigners. 

TELEPHONE RATES IN CALCUTTA 

Mr. Ramaprasad Tvtukerji moved a resolution asking for a committee to 
enMire into the message rates levied by the Bengal Telephone Corporation. He 
sa'S that businessmen were very adversely affected by the rates, 

Mr. Ryan, Industries Secretary, observed that the question of the revision of 
the rates was being considered and the Government would be glad to inquire into 
specific complaints. The committee suggested however was unnecessary . 

In view of the assurance of Mr. Ryan, the resolution was withdrawn. 

PRIVY COUNCIL FOR INDIA 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury next moved a resolution recommending 
tiaeiadiiicnt of the Government of India Act to enable the establishment of a Privy 
in India. 

^ Mf. Gwynne, speaking on behalf of the Government, considered the resolution 
tihi wy ^uc and impracticable. It was also inopportune, he observed, as the 

of constitutional changes was being examined by the Statutory 

Akfoar Khan opposed the resolution as it would further 
^ te-paytrs* burdw. The resolution was eventually rejected. 




Mr. P. C. D. Chari’s preliminary objection, Mr. V. Ramadas Panxulu was 
allowed to move the consideration of the Sarda Bill. 

He conceded that the measure was drastic and offended against certain cherished 
sentiments, but its advantages far outweighed the disadvantages,, He also pointed 
out that religious matters had been already legislated upon. The ^ custom of Sati 
had been abolished and serious inroads made into the rules of Hindu Law, Tlie 
Moslem oppositionists must know that Egypt and Turkey had enacted such laws 
of ara*ire drastic nature. Why should they pay heed to the opposition of religious 
heads who had never shown an interest in eradicating social evils ? Seventy-six 
per cent of girls between lo and 1 5 in Madras were already married at 15 The 
House had eveiy right to change the ancient law if the same was not in consonance 
with modem requirements. 


Mr. P. C. D. CHARI moved for the postponement of the consideration of the 
Bill to the next Delhi session since the Bill seriously interfered with age-long 
ctistoms and needed a thorough examination. The Moslems who were not originally 
covered by the measure were now affected. 1 1 was a pity that the Assembly had 
not proposed a joint select committee of both the Houses on this measure. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar khan said the opinions of leading Moslem 
theologians had not yet been ascertained and he reminded Mr. Pantulu of the 
Lucknow Pact whereby if two thirds of the members of a community opposed 
any measure, it should not be forced on that community. The speaker therefore 
urged the postponement of consideration. 

Mr, Surpat Singh also favoured postponement, but Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
opposed it as being a dilatory motion based on no substantial reason. The Bill had 
been before the Assembly for two years. It would be criminal for the House to 
postpone and thus give time for injury to young girls by quick marriages to 
avmd the provisions of the Bill After Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury had 
opposed the dilatory motion, it was put to the vote of the House and defeated. 


Sir Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer, speaking next, said : — 

I am desired by the Moslem elected members of this Council to make a 
statement regarding the Bill which is before us and with your kind 
peamlsifc® I hereby do so. Ever since the British Government began to adminis- 
ter this cemntry, they have scrupulously and without any reservation respected 
Mo^em religion and the personal law obtaining therein. This attitude of the 
itelisli Oovernnaent has been consistently confirmed by many decisions of British 
Comrts and the Privy Council. Sir, I beg to point out that we have received 
iMS^es from a large number of Ulemas, both Sunni and Shia, including the 
Fn^kient of the All-India Jamaitul Ulema, Principal of Deoband School of 
Ulemas of the famous Faranghi Mahal and Mujtahids of Lucknow 
b^nng thm serious and considered opposition to this proposed legislation. 
Fartlier, Sir, we feel bound respectfully to observe that the passing of this Bill 
will be cemtrary to the provision of the Lucknow Pact relating to religion and 
peiWiial law by which it was agreed that such subjects should not be discussed in 
and p®*fed by any legislature in India if two-third of the members of the communi* 


ty concerned were opiKised to it. We feel deeply concerned in the establishment 
and of this convention especially having regard to the approach of 

go^imm^t in India and we f^l that non-observance of this convention 
tl^ nmjority rule would mean removal of the protection and safety of 
co^Munity in matters of personal and religious laws. With these observations, 
we sUl oppose the Bill, 

mvisioil was taken all elected Moslem memK#*r<i nrAcjant inrltirlmcf 


tim mvisioii was taken all elected Moslem members present including two 
nofntnated Moslem Members voted against the Bill ; only Nawab- 
-A^i^oddin Ahmed of Patna voted in favour of Bill, 

Ba toiur Ramsaran das said that he supported this measure. He had 
mandate either from the Punjab Sanatan Dharmists or from his 
^the measure, nor had a single meeting been held in the 
Urban and educated Punjab had already favoured 
|>ersonaIly told by (hstinguished Pandits that there 
' WpI bar ^marrying girls after puberty. 
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defeated by 25 against 6 votes. A long discussion followed on Nawab Mahomed 
Akbar Khan’s amendment to exempt all Moslems from the operation of the Bill. 
Describing the history of the provisions of the Islamic law, the mover asked, if 
Islamic law did not penalise marriages at any age, why should the legislature inter- 
fere with their personal law. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that the Nawab had not shown textual authori- 
ty whereby Moslem law enjoined early marriage. Indeed, the Prophet prefered 
marriage after the age of discretion. Turkey and Egypt had more drastic laws on 
the subject. Law was necessary for the protection of children and should apply 
to all. 

Sayed Mahomed Padshah declared that there was no provision in I slamic law 
for interdicting early marriage. Turkey was no longer looked up to by Moslems 
as a guide. 

Sir Maneckji : “But the law was enacted there in 1864 long before you repu- 
diated Turkey.” 

Continuing, Sayed Mahomed Padshah said that Moslem opinion in the countiy 
consideied the legislation on the matter to be an unwarranted interference with 
their religious law. In case of early marriage, Islam gave the couple liberty to 
repudiate it later if the alliance was not adequately ascertained. 


Sir Fazl-i-HusSAix, spenking not as a member of the Government but repre- 
senting purely his personal view, controvered the statement, that the Bill consti- 
tuted an attack upon Islamic law by non-Moslems. The attack was surely not by 
Government, surely not by Mr. Harbilas Sarda who expressly limited his Bill to 
Hindus, but the extension of the Bill to Moslems was made at the request of 
Moslems themselves. It was not fair for the mover of the amendment who came 
from the Frontier Province, where they were safe from the evils of early marriage, 
to say that where the evil existed nothing should be done to combat it, Islamic 
law was based on principles derived from fundamental settled principles according 
to social needs. Were they to allows it to become a dead letter irrespective of 
society’s progress by referring to the Lucknow Pact ? Moslem members, led by 
Sir Haroon JafTar, had indeed admitted the legislature’s jurisdiction under certain 
conditions to legislate on such matters. The Bill was a mere flea-bite for Islamic 
law as compared with what it did towards Hindu law. Indeed, Islamic practice, 
cultiire ^d traditions were in consonance wuth the provisions of the Bill, It had 
been said a large number of Moslems were opposed to the Bill, but half the 
Moslem population did not belong to the opposing sex and it was true that a large 
wmber of Moslem women were against child marriage which prevailed amongst 
^ ignorant Moslems alone who had been kept in ignorance by the neglect of the 
h^her classes. India to-day demanded the supreme sacrifice of severing the comu- 
1^^ from the past and he hoped that they would pass the Bill in a spirit of mutua 
l©leraa«^ of views. (Applause). 

Shah Mahomed Zubair, although admitting that the Bill did not interfere with 
litok law, yet supported the amendment. Mr. Mukerji also supported it. 
It however negative by 24 against 13. 

The House next rwcted Mr. Chari^s amendment seeking to give exemption in 
g^eckl ca^ of hardship. It was supported by Messrs Mukerji, Choudhury, and 
Surp^t Singh and oppokd by Mr, Pantulu. Further amendments by Mr. Surpat 
S^fe and Mukerji designed to postpone the enforcement of the measure to the 
m of April or 1st or January, 1931, were rejected, the latter by 24 against 6, after 
Mr. Cbouabury had opposed them saying that the interests of infant girls required 
mekw to be enforced as soon as possible. All amendments were disposed of, none 


Ramdas Pantulu them moving the final passage of the Bill said that 
b^ween national degeneration and stagnation on the one side and 
i^tioi^ prc^ss to a proper place in the Commonwealth of the 
mm ho^i that the House would choose the progressive course. After 


against, the Bill passed the third reading amMst 

W 0 m mm which the Council adjourned Sim die. 




nh IHE AuK ui f ONSENT COMMITTEE REPORT 

toi dn e^iJian^e of and to create a general interest in the work of the 

Committee* 

villagers’ views 

Feeling the he^'e^s tv c#f asrertaming at prst hand the opinions of villagers, 
the Commdtee took the opportunity of visiting a number of villages in Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal Biha. anriOiissa and the United Provinces. In every village visited 
enquiries weic uiridv i:o a the p^^opie iheje as lo the prartices prevalent among them 
.n regard tii marriage and ronsiunmatiou, the evils, if any, noticed by them and 
the remedy pioposed. Lidy members made similar enquiries separately from the 
women gathered there. The alacrity with which in certain villages the villagers 
expressM their willingness for legislation to prevent early maternity was a surprise 
to the Committee. The evidence of lady doctors examined at different places had 
fieen of paiticulai value. The Comm'ttee also visited two chawls in Bombay 
and various girls’ and boys’ schools in different parts of the country to see the 
girls and 1>oys, married and unmarried, and their physical condition. The scope 
of the Committee’s enquiry was. theiefore, much larger than the mere volume of 
oral and written evidence would indicate. 

Every opportunity was afforded during the itinerary to all persons, interested 
ta the question to send their considered opinion on the various points, mentioned 
ia the questionnaire ; and in many instances, persons who had not sent written 
opinions for want of time or other reasons, were invited to give evidence before 
the Committee : and among them there were many learned representatives of 
orthodox opinioit and several representativ’es of" what are described as the 
depressed classes, whose opinions would not have otherwise been available to 
the Committee. The Committee did not visit Burma, because early consummation 
of marriage was uncommon in that piovince, though cases of rape or attempted 
rape were far more numerous than in any other Province. The Burma 
Government also thought that no special enquiry by the Committee in Burma 
was necessary. 

About 400 persons were examined out of those invited for oral examination. 
Amongst these there were about 6o Muslim witnesses, including 3 ladies. 

MOSLEM ORTHODOX VIEWS 

Amongst non-Muslims there was an important section of orthodox opinion which 
was opposed to any change on the ground of Shastric injunctions or more properly, 
of customs modifying such injunctions. The Committee took care to have the 
views of this latter class on record ; and the paucity of their numbers did not prevent 
the Members fiom giving due weight to their opinions. Efforts to get the opinions 
of orthodx ladies by direct evidence were made, but they were not very successful : 
and the Comm'vtee had to content itself with second-hand information from those 
who urere in touch with their opinions. 

Members of the Committee, ^ who have the advantage of knowing Sanskrit, 
exawned the texts cited by witnesses, and opinions expressed in pamphlets 
written by Pandits and scholars qualified to speak on the interpretation of Shastric 
tests ; and others, who know Arabic, went through the Islamic texts referred to 
by witnesses. 

After completing the evidence, the Committee adjourned again on the 2^h 
laaaary 1929 and rc-assembled at Mussoorie on the 20th April to discuss the 
several points involved and to frame a report. 

AGE OF MARRIAGE. 

The terms of reference to the Committee did not directly include the question 
of fnr^iMting or penalising child marriages. But, among other things, the 
^^sawi^ee had to consider how far the existing law of the Age of Consent within 
ikft state was c^setive in its operation and whether any remedy could be 

te make it more efieefive. It was impossible to debar the witnesses 
mSm the latto as a better and more eflfeedve remedy to * heck the 

Oft dealt wth hy the law of the Age of Con^nt, if "they thought 
^ so. The <^ject of the Age of Consent within marital relations is to 

gifis early ccteb^tarion and early maternity ; if the witnesses 
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17. That the offence be non-compoundable, if the girl is under 13 years of 
age, and compoundable with the permission of the court, if she is between 12 
and 15. 

18. That it be made punishable with ( a ) imprisonment of either description 
for 10 years and tine when the wife is under 12 years of age and {b) imprisonment 
of either description which may extend to one year or with fine or both, when the 
wife is between 12 and 15 years of age. 

19. That by the addition of a suitable sub-section to section 562, Criminal 
Procedure Code, it be provided that in the case of Marital Misbehaviour the bond 
may, in addition to the present pronsions, also provide for the custody, separate 
living and maintenance of girls and for such other conditions as the court may 
deem necessary to ensure the prevention of a repetition of the offence, the bond 
bdng executed either by the offender, or by his parent or guardian if the husband 
is a minor. 

20. That where the accused is sentenced to fine or imprisonment in cases of 
of the Marital Misbehaviour, a new provision be made for bonds with or ivithout 
sureties, being taken from the husband, or if he is a minor, from the parent or 
guardian for separate living, custody and maintenance of the girl-wife till she 
completes the statutory age of Consent, and that the court be empowered to rescind 
or vary the order or the terms thereof as may be necessary, from time to time. 

21. That the provisions of sections 122, 126-A and 406-A of the Code of 

Ciiminal Procedure be extended, so as to make them applicable, as far as may be, 
to sureties in cases of Marital Misbeha\*iour referred to in 20 above. 

22. That the punishment prescribed for breach of the Law of Marriage 
referred to in para 6 be imprisonment or fine or both, and not a bare line. 

23. That the court trying a case of contravention of the Marriage Law be 
empowered on conviction, to require the offender to furnish a bond, with or 
without sureties, for separate living, custody and maintenance of the girl and for 
prevcntiEg the husband from consummating the marriage before she completes the 
statutory of Consent 

24* 'rtiat the provisions of Sections 122, 126, i:6-A and 406-A of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure be extended, so as to make them applicable, as far as may be, 
to imre^es in cases of breach of the Marriage Law’. 

25^ ^ ^at where girls under the prescribed age are made over to the custody of 
any individual or institution, under the foregoing recommendations, the court be 
empowered to receive and examine periodical reports from the party concerned as 
to progress, good behaviour and other particulars essential to enforce a compliance 
of the law and the conditions of the bond, and to pass orders from time to time 
rescinding or varying the order or the terms thereof. 

That suitable aid and encouragement be afforded to the establishment of 
Instimtions giving protection to girls dealt with under the foregoing recom- 
m^datkms, 

27« That In the case of rape, the punishment be transportation for life or 
impnsonment erf cither description for 10 years and fine, provided, where the girl 
is above 16 years and below 18 years of age and is proved to be a consenting party, 

^ pmilshment may be extended to imprisonment of either description for 2 years 
ami fine. 

28. That wom^ Police be employed, where available, to aid in the investigation 
ol offences, in taking statements of girls or women witnesses in cases of 

Marital Misbeha^our , rape and the like, and in protecting or accompanying the 
j^ls m women witn^es where necessary, when going to or from the court house 
W lof medical examination ; and that where women Police are not available, any 
and disinterested women of the locality or neighbourhood be invited to 
while the statement of the girl ccaicerned or of any female witness is 
tate the Police. 



Ttet wonw wiiling to serve as jurors and assessors be empaimelled in 
m ca^s #f rape or ol Marital Misbehaviour. 

Tlial be i^ued to trying judges and magistrates that in cases 



The Punjab Jails Enquiry Report 

The Punjab Provincial Jails Enquiry Committee's report was laid on the table 
of the Punjab Legislative Council on the 2nd, December rg2g. The following are the 
recommendations of the Committee : — 

Prolonged discussions were held on the question as to whether it was neces- 
sary to classify under-trial prisoners in greater detail than at present with special 
regard to the desirability of catering for undertriai prisoners of a high social stand- 
ing. It was, however ultimately decided that the existing classihcaiion is sufficient 
and that no provision need be made for superior or special class under-trials, 
provided that the existing conditions for under-trials generally are improved If 
this is done, the Committee are of opinion that privileges of receiving their own 
food from outside and of being allowed their own bedding and utensils would 
obviate any undue hardship to prisoners of the higher class. Prisoners should 
therefore be classified as^ — 

(i) first offenders ; (ii) previous convicts ; (iii) juveniles and adolescents ; 
and (iv) females ; as at present. 

CONVEYANCE. 

The main principles to be observed in arrangements for the conveyance of 
under-trial prisoners either from the lock-up to the court or on transfer from place 
to place should be - (i) avoidance, as far as possible, of parading the prisoners 
in public ; and (ii) to effect journeys or transfers with the greatest speed and 
the least possible discomfort to the prisoners. 

Motor loiries should be employed whenever possible for conveying prisoners 
from the lock-up to the courts and back and ; where this is impracticable, suitable 
vehicles should be employed when the distance to be covered is more than half 
a mile. 

Night travelling by train should be avoided whenever possible. When it is 
unavoidable, double accommodation should be provided. It has been brought 
to the notice of the Committee that existing latrine accommodation in prison vane 
has been extremely unsatisfactory in the past in this province. Separate latrine 
accommodation is necessary in interests of decency and where prison vans, 
which are now being properly equipped, cannot be provided, under-trial prisoners 
should travel in a class higher than the third at their own expense. If they avml 
themselves of this privilege, they should pay the difference in fare of their escort 
as well as of themselves. 

In cases where a transfer involves a night journey for a female undertriai, a 
female attendant should accompany hei in addition to the Police. Night journeys 
for female under-trial prisoners should especially be avoided whenever possible. 
When in Police custody, female under-trial prisoners should be accompanied either 
by a relative oi by a temporary female warderess. These recommendations should 

held to apply also to convicted female prisoners. 


HANDCUFFS. 

Committee is aware that the handcuffing of under-trial prisoners is more 
cmcern of the Police than of the Jail Department, but it wishes to lay stress 
iis opinion that undertrial prisoners should only be handcuffed when considera- 
tions safe custody imperati\’ely require it, and that instructions should be 
accordingly to superitendents of Police and Superintendents of Jail. 

FEEDING ON TRANSFER, 

Arrangements for the feeding of under-trail prisoners on transfer are 
Diet of approximately the same quality as that supplied to under- 
m jail should be provided. This would result in the raising of the 
of diet money to six or eight annas a day. 

Its should be made for supplying under-trial prisoners on traasfei 
« of blankets if they do not possess them. 

^need that cellular accommodation should be increased 
shield be the provision of cellular accommodation for 50 
pfiscmers. Normally, unless special circumstances 
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INTERVIEWS. 

The provisions of the Punjab Jail Manual regarding interviews with under-trial 
prisoners are satisfactory, but the Committee doubt whether they are invariably 
followed in practice. They consider that the attention of Superintendents of Jails 
should be drawn to the necessity of scrupulously observing these provision. 

All the recommendations with regard to under-trial prisoners made by this 
Committee should be held to apply as for as possible to under-trial prisoners confined 
in judicial lock-ups outside jails as well as to those conrincdin jails. It is considered 
that the condition in lock-ups outside jails, both judicial and police, are extremely 
unsatisfactooh and that early and extensive improvements are required particularly 
as regards accommodation, washing and sanitary arrangements. 

All judicial lock-ups, whether situated inside or outside a jail, should be 
open to visit by the non-ofhcial visitors of the district in which they are situated 
and also by the members of the Standing Jail Committee of the Legislative Council 
Non-official visitors should be appointed to visit judicial lock-ups in districts, in 
which there are no jail. 

SPECIAL CLASS CONVICTED PRISONERS. 

I. The Committee considered at length whether it was possible to substitute 
a specinc list of offences under the Indian Penal Code on other enactments for 
a general description of offences by categories which would operate to exclude 
from classification as a special class prisoner and came to the conclusion that 
it was impracticable. A great number of the offences enumerated in the Penal 
Code may be committed under such extenuating circumstances as would justify 
admission of the officer to the special class. The Committee would accordingly 
adopt the following criteria for eligibility : — 

{i) All no:>habituals, who by character, social status, education or habit of 
life have been accustomed to superior mode of living and the character of whose 
o^tnoes does not include the elements of callousness, moral depredation, brutality 
or personal greed should be placed, in the special class, provided that their 
o^feces do not come under the following categories — 

(a) Serious, premeditated and unprovoked violence or serious offences against 
ia:<^>erty j and {S} abetment of crimes of this character. 

All persons convicted of non-violent political offences (ri which are 
tt^ttxxmrpanied by any act of actual physical violence or direct incitement to 
tl^ same’, libel and contempt of court shall be included in the special class, 
unless the trial magistmte, for reasons to be recorded in writing, finds after due 
enquiry that the inclusion of any such offender in the special class would Ik? 
inconsistent with the principles of penal detention. 

It was felt that this special provision should be made in favour of those 
prisoners whose offences not only' do not fail under any of the excluding categories 
enumerated in (jf) above but also are definitely free from the element of violence 
la asy form. 

3. It was considered that there might be exceptional cases which could not 
be brot^ht even into the wide categories ultimately decided upon and 
ttetiw it is felt necessary to add a recommendation that it should be within the 
of the Local Governpjent to grant admission to the special class to any 
offerer, whether his case comes within the purview of the suggested 
rules or not 


The trial court should be the clasrifying authority, but its order in this 
sOrould be subject to modification by the appelSte and revision courts 
m w of the convict The Inspector-General of Prisons should also 

^ include in the special class eligible convicts who have not been 

by the ccmits. Recommendations to this effect may be made to the 
of Prisons by Superintendents of Jails and non-official visitors. 



SriSUlM. FACiLlTIfeS. 

^ one sp^ial class, 
granted to special class prisoners. 
should be allowed— 

ol^nly furnished. TMs is not to imply 
consist of a chm, a table, a cot, a 
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the upper and middle classes without regard to the nature of the offence which 
they may have committed but merely in consideration of their standard of Imm? 
Persons admitted to this class would be separated in accordance with the mode 
of life they had previously followed whether western or eastern. Those accustomed 
to the latter would be allowed accommodation similar to the others and a diet of 
the same quantity and quality. 

The new class might be entitled the First Division, or if the term ‘spe dal 
class prisoner’ were abolished and substituted by ‘First Division’ it would become 
Second Division. Ordinary prisoners who fall into neither of these categories 
would be ‘Third Division’ by the trial court. Its decision on the point should be 
subject to modification by the appellate and revision courts. 

3. It has not been felt necessary to make any detailed recommendations as to 
the treatment of this class, as with possible unimportant modifications it 
would be the same as that at present accorded to the so-called ‘European’ class 
and would include better clothing than that supplied to ordinary prisoners at 
present, simple furniture, cellular accommodation and superior diet. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1. The Committee is of opinion that all prisoners to whatever class they may 
belong, should not be entirely cut off from news of the outside world and that 
those who are literate should be allowed access to some form of newspaper. 

2. The members also desire to urge, though they agree that the matter does 
not fall within the scope of their enquiry, one general reform in prison diet. Oil 
is rarely, if ever, used hy the^ average Punjabi for cooking purposes ; and the 
jail-food, however good in quality it may be, is unpalatable for this reason. They 
are aware that the expense of replacing it with ghee would be heavy, but are of 
opinion that financial consideration alone should not be permitted to operate against 
the introduction of this reform. 


TLe Assam Jails Enquiry Committee Report 

The Assam Jails Enquiry Committee recommended the adoption of the 
following general principles to regulate the classification and treatment of 
convicted and undertrial prisoners. The report was issued in December 1929. 
The report was signed by Messrs. Muhammad Saadulla, Stuart Roffey, G. 
Hutcheson, Pyari Mohon Das, Brindaban Chandra Goswami. Mizanur Rahman 
and Mahmud Ali : — 

The jail rules should be so revised that there should be no differentiation 
between Europeans as such and others. Differentiation should be based not^ on 
race but on the prisoner’s previous standard of living. The fundamental principle 
should be that the scale of prison comforts prescribed under the ordinary rules 
R>r any class of prisoners should be sufficient for the maintenance of health and 
^armgth but at the same time should avoid any tendency to luxury or involve any 
iminracticahle scale of expenditure. 

CONVICTED PRISONERS 

Ccmvicted prisoners should be divided into three divisions The first division i 
shcmld consist of (i) All non-habitual prisoners who by character, social status 
education or habit of life have been accustomed jto a superior mode of living and 

character of whose offences does not include the elements of callousness, 
mofal degradation, brutality or personal greed, provided that their offences do n<^ 
mmm un^r the foIIo\ring categories : (a) serious, premeditated and unprovok^ 

or ^rious offisnees against property ; and (b) abetment of crime of this 

; AM persons convicted of non-violent political offences (i. e., which are 
i^lilBiO^npaniedhy any act of actual physical violence or direct incitement to 

y «, ^^s$e©o^d|visim diould consi^ Europeans, Eurasians, Indians of the 

classy and foreigners of similar status who have not been 
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UNDERTRIAL PRISONERS. 

There should be a special class of undertrial prisoners for persons of good 
social status, education and character and high standard of living for whom separate 
accommodation and diet should be the same as in the case of first division prisoners. 
The concessions now admissible to all under-trials in Assam are adequate except 
that a special class under-trial should be allowed a newspaper from the list approved 
by the Government. Adolescents should be separated from adults and men with pre- 
vious convictions from others. 

The committee agreed generally with the recommedations of the Punjab Jail 
Committee as regards the transit of undertrials except that special class undertnals 
should travel by intermediate class unless they elect to pay for a higher dass. 
The recommendations which this committee adopt are as follows : — 

PARADING OF PRISONERS IN PUBLIC 

The main principles to be observed in arrangements for the conveyance of 
under-trial prisoners either from the lock-up to the court or on transfer from place 
to place should be — 

(i) to avoid as far as possible the parading of prisoners in public ; and (2) to 
effect journeys or transfers with the greatest speed and the least possible discomfort 
to the prisoners. 

Closed conveyance should be employed whenever possible for conveying 
prisoners from the lock-up to the courts and back when the distance to be covered 
is over half a mile. 

Night travelling by train should be avoided whenever possible. When it is 
unavoi^ble, double accommodation should be provided. Undertrial prisoners of 
the special class should be allowed to travel by intermediate class at Government 
expense and by a higher class if they pay the difference in fare. 

The committee are aware that the handcuffing of undertrial prisoners is more 
the concern of the police than of the Jail department, but they wished to lay stress 
on their opinion that under-trial prisoners should only be handcuffed when 
considerations of safe custody imperatively require it and that instruction should 
be issued accordingly to superintendents of police and superintendents of jails. 

Arrangements for the feeding of undertrial prisoners on transfer are unsatis- 
factory. Diet of approximately the same quality and quantity as that applied to 
undertrial prisoners in jail should be provided. 

Arrangements should be made for supplying undertrial prisoners on transfer 
with a sufficient quantity of blankets if they do not possess them. 

FEMALE PRISONERS 

In cases where a transfer involves a night journey for a female prisoner, 
convicted or undertrial, a female attendant should accompany her in addition to 
the police. Night journeys for female prisoners should specially be avoided 
whenever possible. When in police custody female prisoners should be 
aooomi^ied ^ther by a relative or by a temporary female wardress. 

IDEALS. 

The cc^mittee recognise that it is impossible to give full effect to their 
proposals wi^out an extensive reconstruction of the jails in Assam which the 
|irovince cannot at present afford. They have, however, formulated principles as the 
l^al to be enventually attained and in the meantime to be given effect to so far as 
tlie r^^urces at the disposal of the Government permit. 



The Bombay Strikes Enquiry Report 

Tlie Court of Inquiry under the Trade Disputes Act, which was ap|>ointed 
by the Government of Bombay on July 3, 1929, issued its report in September. The 
Hon. Mr. H. G. Pearson, Bar-at-Law, a Judge of the High Court, Calcutta, was the 
Chairman, and the other members were Mr. F. S. Taleyarkhan, Bar-at-Law, and 
Mr. Rupchand Bilaram, B.A., LL. B., Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 

The Court of Inquiry was set up to inquire into the strike that then existed 
in the textile mills in Bombay city and the terms of reference to the Court were 
as follows : — 


1. To inquire into and ascertain the exact nature of the dispute, or disputes, 
between the employers and workmen of the above-named mills which led to the' 
strike in those mills in March and April, 1929 

2. If there was any such dispute, to what extent the employers or workmen 
or both are responsible in matters connected therewith. 

3. What . are the causes of the prolongation of the strike ? Whether the 
employers or workmen or both are responsible for such prolongation, and if so, 
to what extent ? 

4. What are the difficulties in the w'ay of a settlement of the dispute, or 
disputes, between the employers and the workmen ? 


TTT sittings of the Court commenced on July 6, 1929, and continued till 

21, 1929. The parties who appeared before the Court were 
(I) The Millowners Association, representing all the mills affected by the 
strike, except the Jam Mills, (2) The Girni Kamgar Union, (3) The Bombay 
Textile Labour Union, (41 The Bombay Gimi Kamgar Mahamandal (5) The 
Bombay Millworkers’ Union, and (6) The Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ' 


On behalf of the Millowners' Association it was contended that some of the 
officials of the Gimi Kamgar Union were communists and were utilising the 
Girni Kamgar Union as a cover for their communist activities. They nlaced 
reliance, mUr upon certain leaflets of the Union, articles in the “KrantP and 
speeches made from time to time by Union officials. Upon objection taken the 
Court was of opinion that such an investigation could not be taken in their inquiry 
as It might trespass upon the field of inquiry in the Meerut case. Accordingly^ 

expressly towards that point was excluded, and the court did 
not take the matter into consideration. 

In discussing the nature and scope of the inquiry the Court pointed out that it 

*** th.!® co/ered by the Fawcett Committee. 

Moreow, they refrained in the report from making any suggestions 

^her to the millowners or to the Labour Union, in resMct of any matteHn 

dispute bMweim them, as such a course was not within the terms referred to tbeS 
and was therefore outside the scope of the inquiry. reterrea to them 

tfc.Z, industry in Bombay from 

Committee's Report and the 


T l otiJ ^ Fawcett Ctramittee was published on March 26, 1020. 

amred ^ in October, 1918, Mid the publicaticm 

I^d^rs oi the Girm Kamgar Uaion made strenuous efforts 
mem^s, to collect subscriptions and to prepare 


f 
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streagth and that the effect of its policy was being keenly^ felt by the miliowners* 
One of the chief grievances of the millowners, which is said to have caused most 
of the strikes that took place from the middle of November, was the working 
and methods of the mill committees formed by the Girni Kamgar Union for each 
mill and the doings of the members of such mill committees.’* 

The report then examines the constitution oH the Gimi Kamgar Union and 
points out that the functions of the mill committees were stated to be “purely 
advisory.” It, however, appears that, prompted by the officials of the Union, 
the mill committees arrogated to themselves some of the functions of the managing 
committee. Not only that but each member of the committee considered himself 
justified in performing those functions upon his individual authority, including 
the power to call a strike, a power which, upon the construction of the rules 
embodied in the constitution, the Court of Inquiry^ holds was vested in the 
Managing Committee of the Union. This caused considerable friction between 
the workers who were members of the mill committees and the mill officials, 
resulting in several lightning strikes. 

LIGHTNING STRIKES. 


The interference by the members of the mill committee with the management 
was subversive of discipline and the lightning strikes which were brought about 
by these members were not such as could be tolerated by the millowners. This 
naturally led to certain disputes and the report deals in detail with some of these 
disputes which are of considerable importance in understanding the state of affairs 
which prevailed in the months of March and April 1929. The first was the strike 
in the Spring Mill in November 1928 as the result of which there was considerable 
correspondence between Sir Ness Wadia and Mr. Dange, culminating on 
Novemlter 23, 1928, in an agreement signed by the Union officials Messrs. Alwe, 
Kasle and Dange which reads as follows : — 

“With reference to our interview this morning, on your consenting to reopen 
the mhls^ on behalf of the men we give you an assurance that they will work 
peacefully in future, that they will not indulge in any lightning strike without first 
putting trough the regular channel, any grievances ffiey may have, and that they 
will obey all disciplina^ measures of the mill as were in force before the general 
str&e, and that they will clean their machines as they used to do before,” 

On the same day Mr. Dange wrote another latter informing Sir Ness Wadia 
that the agreement was an assurance given by the Union on behalf of themselves 
as well as the workers and the jobbers. 

Accorffing to the constitution of the Union the medium for settling the disputes 
between the workers and the millowners was the Managing Committee and not 
the mill committees whose functions as pointed out above, were purely advisory.” 
In practice the power was treated as confetrred, not merely on the mi 1 
ccnmmttee acting collectively but on each officer of the mill committee, an act 
cm the part of the Girni Kamgar Union which clearly disclosed a revolutionary 
twadtocy. The strike was considered to be the first weapon to be used at 
aikl every turn by any member of the mill committee instead of its being 
^ weapon to be used in the last resort, after due deliberation, by the execu- 
tive of die Union after consulting the wishes of the workers. There is no evidence 
with reference to these strikes, any attempt was ever made to secure the 
l^r assent or subsequent confirmation of the Managing Committee. 

CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 


A|iart from the fact that no minutes of the mill committees appear to have 
kept in most of the mills to serve as a record of what transpired there, ^ it 
i that the President and certain office-bearers of the Mana^ng 

wad the Central Committee^ — who, by rule 15, were ex-officio members 
/ - , nA oiwmk^fee — ^were neither present at such meetings nor even notified 





mm mm ti&St! 


the exercise of such wide powers by the members 
r hc^imagw^ and evidence had been led ^fore 
whidi had been caused during this period by 
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young, mexperienced and illiterate operatives asserting their authority in various 
trays. The report gives examples and s ays : “It will thus be seen that the mill 
committees were functbning unconstitutionally and their members individually 
were indulging in unwarranted interference with the working of the mills.” 

The report then sets out the main facts with regard to each of the^ disputes 
which were in progress during the months of March and April, 1929, prior to the 
general strike which took place on April 26, Evidence was only led with regard 
io the strikes in the Spring, Textile and Morarjee Gokuldas Mills. ^‘The strikes 
in the two former mills have formed the pivot of the discussion before us,” says 
the report “and they therefore deal with them at some length.” 

WORKERS* DEMANDS. 

The Report then goes on to deal specifically with the merits of the demands 
put forward by the Girni Kamgar Union representatives at the Conference. 

With regard to the first demand the Court of Inquiry are of opinion ^ that the 
issue must be considered to have been settled and could not form the basis of any 
grievance. 

“With regard to the question of victimisation it is regrettable that the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Bakhale that a Sub-Committee should be appointed for the 
purpose was not accepted. We think the Millowners* Association might have 
exerdsed a wiser discretion by accepting that proposal, without the qualification 
that they would be inclined to accept it if it came from the Girni Kamgar Union 
offi^Is, out we are not prepared to hold that if they had accepted the suggestion 
it would have prevented the general strike.” 

VICTIMISATION. 

“We have recorded the evidence adduced by both parties with regard to 
the alleged cases of victimisation. It is no doubt true that certain members of 
the mill committees lost their jobs on account of their activities and we think in 
emc sense it is open to the Girni Kamgar Union to assert that these men were 
victimise But the real question is how far they merited such dismissal. If the 
activities of these members were mischievous and detrimental to the interests of 
the mills concerned, resulting in their dismissal, it is not open to the Girni Kamgar 
Union to contend that these members were victimised or to represent their 
dismissai as a case of grievance to be redressed.” 

“In the report of the Industrial Disputes Committee of 1921 it is stated that 
there is undoubtedly a widespread belief that victimisation is practised and that 
Trade Union leaders are marked out for dismissal on the first opportunity.” 
We agree with these observations and think that this widespread belief which 
prevailed then ctmtinues up to the present day and is, in oar opinion, responsible 
tor a great deal of distrust of the management by the workers leading to frequent 
disputes. Even Mr. Bakhale, a sober and experienced ofificer of the Bombay 
Texti^ Labour Union, has said that the Trade Union officials are marked men 
ia the eye of the man^ement The mischievous and militant activities of some 
of the workers resulted in their dismissal, and the Girni Kamgar Union took full 
advantage of the distrust prevailing among the workers In bringing about the 
general strike.” 

“NO tribunal” 

Dealing with the difficulties in the way of a settlement, the Court r^ers to the 
uncompromising attitude of the Union and points out that Mr. Deshp^de, the 
Secretary, had gone so far as to say that he would submit to the armtration of 
no trijimi, howsoever cunstituted^ unless it was composed solely of workers. 
The Court holds that this uncompremiang attitude is one of the main difficulties 
in iraiy of a settlement But there is undoubtedly an undercurrent of dis- 
cem^t the workers whkh has bceu turned by some of the extremist 

kftd^ of the Girni Kamgar Union to thear own account resulting in the present 
u»n^t 

CUT IN WAGES. 

The Report refers to the cat 7^ per cent, in wages and points out that 
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the Millowners postponed the introduction of this cut up to Octol«r, 1929, and 
i“ also probate that if the Present state, of affa.rs had not been 
the sujgeston of the Fancett Committee to give up the cut altogether might have 
I^n accepted. The MiUowners have a perfect right to say that since the 
c^ditbns Vecedent laid down by the Fawcett Committee to the giving up of the 
cut have not been fulfilled, the woikers have no justification for asking for he 
cut not to be enforced. The Court thinks that steps taken to mfora the workers 
of the findings of the Fawcett Committee would have the effect of removing 
certain wrong itnpresaons that might have been c«ated in their minds m conse- 
quence of anv improper propaganda carri^ on dtinng the past four or five 
Months. The Court declines to give a finding as to the legality or otherwise of 
the non-payment of the .\pril wages because it is not within the scof^ of then- 
terms of icfercnce, but so far as such non-payment has a bearing on the point 
in issue, the Court fc«ays that In their opinion it might not unreasonably form a 
ground for concession upon any discussion for the resumption of normal condi- 
tions in the industry and that the making of such an offer by the Millowners 
might operate favourably on the workers to create a bettei atmosphere. 

ON arbitration. 


One of the most important dithculties in the way of a settlement is that at 
present there is no machinery for bringing the parties togemer and there is very 
little possibility of contact b: tween workers and millowners. The Mediation Rules 
of the Faucett Committee agreed to by the parties are inapplicable, for they are 
only appropiiate to the positi^va before the strike, and not after it has taken place. 
There is no Joint tribuiiai of arbitration and the Board of Conciliation contem- 
plated by the Trades Disputes Act, 1929, could achieve little result unless it was 
^pported by the good-will of the parties concerned 

‘‘To sum up, the main causes of the prolongation of the strike are . 

(a) the aggressi\ e and mischievous propaganda of the officials of the Girni 
Kamgar U nion and inffaminatory appeals made by them to the workers ; 

M oicketin*!: and intimidation by the strikers and acts of violence committed 
by theL L non-strikers. One of the reasons why the mills are not working at 
full strength is that a number of strikers who left for their homes have not been 

able to return as the monsoon is not over. . . , 

“In our opinion the blame for the prolongation of the strike rests mainly 

upon the officials of the Girni Kamgar Union. 

*Grhe main difficuUv in the way of settlement is the uncompromising attitude 
of the officials of the Girni Kamgar Union ; but we think that there is an under- 
current of discontent amongst the workers due, inter alia^ to (a) the proposed 
cut of 1 % percent, in the wages of weavers ; (b) the fear of unemployment in 
consequence of the proposed introduction of the efficiency scheme j (c) the 
non*payment of April wages. Full advantage has been taken of these causes by 
the officials of the Girni Kamgar Union in fomenting unrest and prolonging the 
strike. Some of the other difficulties in the way of a settlement are the absence 
of contact between the millowners and the workers, and the absence of any 
machinery such as an arbitration board to settle disputes as they arise*” 




July-Dee, 1 929. 




All India Spinners’ Association 

Boakd op Trustees i. Mahatma Gandhi (President). 2. Seth Jamnalal fejaj 
(Treasurer and officiating Chairman) Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar. 4 * Babu 
Kajcndra Prasad. 5. Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande. 6. Sjt Konda Venkata ppaya. 
7. Sjt Vallabhbhai Patel 8. bjt. Satischandra Das Gupta. 9 Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
lo. Sjt Manilai Kothari. u. Sjt Sbankerlal G. Banker (Secretary). 12. Sjt. V. V. 
Jerajani. 13. Dr. B. Subramaniam. 14. Sjt K, Santanam. 

following i« tbe Anntial Report of the All Indie Spinnem* Aaiocietion for tbe 
yew 1927 - 28 : — 

Before reviewing the work done during the year, it is necessary to reco^ the 
great loss sustained by the Association and Khadi work generally by the dc^tn 
of Sjt. Ma^nlal Gandhi in April last y^r. His devotion and mastery of all the 
details of Khadi work had been at the service of the cause <^er since the movement 
was started. In grateful recognition of his services the Council has resolved to mtse 
a Khadi museum in his name. For this |:airpose Rs. 23,077-8-11 have been received 
Irom donors till now. 

During the year propaganda and collection tours were undertaken by ^Gandhiji 
and other members of the Council in some of the provinces. Gandhiji’s Ce^n 
temr early in the year and the collection of Rs. 1,05,247-2 — o in that island have been 
mentioned in the last report. After Ceylon Gandhiji toured in the Ganjam district 
and in some of the districts of U tkal for about a month just before the Madr^ 
Congress. The collections during this tour amounted to Rs. 21,644-13-5)4. In 
April Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, Sjt. Manilai Kothari, Sjt. 
Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and the Secretary undertook a collection 
and propaganda tour in some parts of Bengal. The actual collections made during 
this tour amounted to Rs. 66,501-4-a 

Dr. P. C. Ray, Sjt. Shyamsundar Chakravarty and Sjt. Satis Chandra Das 
Gupta visited Utkal in September and October, 1928, and carried the khadi message 
to several places in the province. 

Such occasional tours are helpful but they arc not enough. It is neccsspy that 
the provincial organisations shemid carry on more continuous proj^ganda in order 
to keep the subject constantly beft^re the jmblic and create the necessary atmosphere 
lor farther ^velofMnent of the work. Some of the organisations are doing this but 
h has to be done more systematically in all provinces if more funds and more 
workers, so necessary few any further progress in the work, have to be drawn into 
the movement. 


FiNANaAt Position. 

The present financial position of the Association can be gathered fftma a peru^ 
oi the iMxounts given in Appendix A. The chief rcceij^s during the year were the 
Deshbandhtt Memorial Fumi collections made daring Gandbiji’s t^rs in Ceylon, 
Tamil Nad ax^ Utkal and the collections made in Bengal in April. Altogether 
this year the amount transferr^ from the D. M. F. account is Rs 3,449^12-3-7. The 
total capital in the Imnds of the Association at the end the year under report 
was Rs* 22,01,976-2-8 3/4. Out of this Rs. 22,09,66-0-6 is represented by book debts 
trams&rred by AH India Khadi Board aikt the Provi^^ial Khadi Boards under 
the Omgress rcsoiutioii, which arc still m the course of realisation. A large part erf it 
win mobably have to be written o& The net elective capital available therefore 
was Rs. i9^ipio-2-3 3/4. 
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The main disbursements during the year were as follows : — 

Department Investments, 


Rajasthan 

Rs. 

4,246— 2— 

• I 

U.'P. 


6,914—13— 

0 

Utkal 


10.931— II— 

■xo 

Tamil Nad 

M 

2.54,531-15- 

* 7 


Total Rs. 3,76,624— '10 — 6 

Loans. 


Khadi Pratisthan 

Rs. 

25,000 — 0— 0 

Gandhi Seva Sangh, 

Tamil Nad Branch 

Rs, 

31,657— 7— 7 

Bombay Bhandar 

Rs. 

5,000— 0— 0 

Sjt. Chhaganlal K. Gandhi, 
ffor Wool Spinning at Almorah) 

Rs. 

500 — 0 — 0 


The investments out of the A. I. 
the end of the year as under : — 
Andhra 
Assam 
Behar 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Burma 
Delhi 
Karoatak 
Maharashtra 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 
U. P. 

Utkal 


Total Rs. 62,157 — 7 — 7 

S. A, funds in the different provinces were at 


Rs. 

i, 7 L 4 i 3 — 2— 5 

Rs. 

7,604— u — 0 

Rs. 

3 t 42 , 75 i— 3 — 5 

Rs. 

2,98,050 — 0^ — 0 

Rs. 

1,25,000 — 0 — I 

Rs. 

23,700— 5— 7 

Rs. 

49>65^*~‘ b— 9 

Rs. 

1,05,821— X2 — 

Rs. 

1,33,459— 7— 6 

Rs, 

77438—12— 6 ^ 

Rs, 

58,040 — 10 — ^10 

Rs. 

6347333-“- 2— I 

Rs. 

56,286 — 3 — 3 

Rs. 

98,088 — 1 5 — 7 

Rs. 

31,71,635—15—3 


Out of the above total Rs. 6,04^214 — o — 7 is lent out to independent certitoi 
Khadi organisations. It should be mentioned that the amounts shown against 
Andhra, Karnatak, Behar and Utkal include large book debts transferred by the old 
Khadi Boards, which are not at present in effective investment. 

Production. 

The production figures of the different provinces for the year given below with 


Ai^hra 

Behar 

Bengal 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Kashmir 


TaM Had Sc K^nh 
U. P. & Gandhi 


Total 


1927 -2 H 

1926-27 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3.94,083 

3,83,037 

3.12441 

3,38,609 

1.84,347 

344,597 

16,758 

14.641 

37,649 

52,250 

73,970 

55,844 

22,219 

37,036 

18,794 

84.692 

75,671 

141,710 

1,31480 

9,97466 

10,94,633 

1,16.365 

99,755 

53,384 

51.3*1 

24,16,382 

24,06,370 
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tt be noiice I that while there is an increase in the production in many of tbe 
provinces the^e is a fa!! in Andhra and Tamil Xad. In both these cases the fall 
was m respect of certi *ed private organisations, and was due to unexpected causes* 
The line centres of Andhra did not operate throughout the year. Practically ftH' 
seven months in the year under report ihe work at these centres had to be stopped. 
StHue cases of mixture of mill yarn :n the private production of the fine Khadi were 
btoujjht to our notice about January 1927. and as a result of the enquiry that was 
Wd immediately it was thought advisable to withdraw the certificates granted to 
the private organisations operating in this area, pending adequate arrangements for 
absolutely ensuring genuineness. The Association has started the work recently 
under its own direct management but for the larger part of last year the fine Khadi 
production was very little. In Tamil Nad the fall in private production was due 
to the high prices of cotton which prevailed during the first half of the year. The 
high cotton prices left but a narrow margin of profit and there was therefore no 
inducement either for new organisations to start or the old ones to expand. In 
fact a few of the manufacturers closed down for this reason and many of the 
remaining were unable to maintain production at the previous year’s level The 
result was a fall in private production m the province of over a lakh of Rupees worth. 
The total production for the year has consequently remained, inspite of the increase 
in the other provitKes, practicilly a! the same level as in the previous year. 

Efforts were made this year to get the yardage and weight figures of the Khadi 
produced along with the money value. Only Rajasthan, Punjab and Maharashtra 
have given fairly full figures. Tamil Nad has given the figures only for the second 
half of the vear. Calculating from the figures received the total yardage will be 
ever 6 millions sq. yards. 


The sale figures for the different provinces are as under : 



1927-28 

1926-27 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Andhra 

3,71,698 

4,03,737 

Behar 

243,359 

2,67,302 

Bengal 

4,10,632 

4,40,127 

Bomba V 

3.06,258 

2,85,858 

Burma 

25451 

25438 

Delhi 

19,809 

I9^ix 

Gujarat 

95,835 

189410 

Karnatak 

1,12,193 

78,115 

Maharshtm 

1.95-590 

1.66,774 

Punjab 

1,07,538 

1,06,824 

Rajasthan 3 

141473 

1,28,287 

Tamil Nad & 

Kerala 

10,23,52s 


il. P. 3: Gandhi 

Ashram 

s ,97,026 

1,62,504 

Utkal 

58,251 

41,586 

Toul 

33,08,634 

32,88,794 


It must be noted in i^ard to the sak figures that we have not been able to get 
rid entirely for the duplication due to inter -sales between organisations in different 
{mrvinces. Necessary instruedoas have been given to eliminate this small clement 
•f duplication also in the coming year’s report. 
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Number of Villages Covereo, 

There ar« now 310 centres ofKhadi work, of which 138 are production centres, 
and 173 sale depots. Of this total number, 156 are directly run by the A. I. S. A 
The activities of the production depots ^ cover nearly 3000 villages. The figures of 
villages covered have not been fully received. The Bengal figures are incomplete. 
The figures received at the central office are as under : — 


Province 

I^umher of v% 


covered 

Andhra 

362 

Behar 

457 

Bengal 

48 

Delhi 

63 

Gujarat 

X 39 

Kamatak 

iSo 

Maharashtra 

S3 

Punjab 

83 

Rajasthan 

I73E 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 

935 

U. P. 

111 

Utkal 

64 


Total 3655 


Carders, Sfinners and Weavers. 


Number of carders, spinners and weavers supported by the Khadi production 
activities in the cmintry has also been received, but not complete in respect of Behar 
and Bengal. The figures of spinners and weavers received are as given below : — 


Province 
Andhra 
Behar 
Bengal 
Delhi 
Gujarat 
Kamatak 
Maharashtra 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nad & 
Kerala 

U. P. 

Utfcal 


Spinners 

Weavers 

*3.157 

1,111 

7,428 

373 

2,350 

104 

977 

68 

MS7 

193 

2,992 

839 

*32 

90 

42,712 

487 

5,176 

613 

18,235 

1,474 

1,309 

368 

1,188 

32 


Total 97»7 oo 4,944 


^ As regards carders it is only in certain areas that carders exist apart from 
spinners. In most regions the siinncr cards her cotton himself. The number of 
esmiers benefited is as under : — 


Province 

Oardere 

Andhra 

360 

Gujarat 

33 

Maharashtra 

m 

Rajasthan 

300 

D. P, 

133 


Total 703 
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As stated in the previous year’s report, in areas like the Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Andhra, U. P. e?c. where hand-spun yarn or Khali is beinj? brought to the market 
for sale, and the Khadi organisations purchase the yarn or Khadi, a census of all the 
working wheels in the area has been taken. In such cases the spinners arc not 
♦tefusively attached to oor khadi organisaiions, only a part of their yarn output 
coming to our recognised centres of Khadi production. 

It is not possible to give the exact amount distributed as wages to spinners and 
wavers as a result of the khadi production during the year, since in many areas 
yarn is iK>t got spun for wage but purchased directly from spinners or thrcnigh 
middlemen at markets, and sometimes Khadi even is so purchased directly from 
weavers. Precise figures, however, arc available in the spinners and weave^ 
re$|Nsctively and wages paid for work. Calculating on the basis of these figures it 
wil! be found that out of the 24 lakhs and odd worth of khadi produced nearly 6 lakhs 
would have been distrikited to spinners and 8 lakhs to weavers. 


Workers, 

Literate men engaged in the work of organising the industry now number nearly 
one themsand. Precise figures are not available regarding the number workers 
in independent organisations. But in the service of the A.. I. S. A. alone in the 
Centra! Ofiice and in the several branches there are 511 workers. In addition there 
are 347 workers in the independent public organisation like the Pratisthan and others. 
Including private organisations the total number engaged in Khadi work must be 
nearly one thousand. The number of workers in the different organisations is as 
under : — 


A. I. S A. 


Central OflSce 

9 

Technical Dcf^rtment 

8 

Andhra 

4 ^ 

Behar 

17 

Bombay Bhandars 

20 

Burma 

3 

Karnatak 

36 

Maharashtra 

4t 

Punjab 

26 

Rajasthan 

28 

Tamil Nad 

144 

V P. 

30 

Utkal 

53 

Total 51 1 


Aided organisation 


Khadi Pratisthan 05 

Abhay Ashram 63 

Prabartak Sangh 15 

Khalispur Ashram I2 

Vidyashram 17 

Arambagh Khadi Karya 5 

Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodn 10 

Gandhi Mhram, Meerut 30 


347 


Improvement In Quality. 

Mention was made in some detail in the two previous reports of the improve- 
ments that have taken place since the earlier years in the variety and quality of 
Khadi goods that are being placed in the market. It is unnecessary to go enrer tbc 
same ground in this report also. It is ci^gh to mention that continuous efforts at 
imi^ovcment are being made in all the directions referred to in the previewK reports. 

Yarn. 

Oiw of the directiom in vdiich improven^nt b as taken place to which rderence 
was made la the kst repeat was in resp^ of the Iffting up of the Javerage quality of 
yam both as r^^ards strer^h and unifcHTOity. It is necessary to remember that in 
both th^ respects progress in very nature of thii^ can be Imt slow. The noti- 
ctabk impeovemest in tbe*Punjab and the Rajasthan in the count of yarn produced 
has aheady been n^ntioi^ in the last repert But while it is the dutv eff Khadi 
mrgankatioiis to be contfauously stnvii^ to better the quality of yam, it is necessary 
tor tl^ consumers to recognise that the count of yam cannot be raised at a bound 
a^ diat wMe there xmf be a slight lilting up from year to year, the bulk of the 
khadi produced for some years fo come at any irate must remain of the thidmr 
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quality, i, e.of 12 to 18 counts yarn. At the same time the Association and afiilia 
ted organisations are making efforts to tap all available sources of fine and median 
yarn and nut into the market larger quantities of high count cloth, Andhra, Tami^ 
Nad and Karnatak particularly are producing fairly large quantities of higher coun< 
cloth andttbe value of medium and fine Khadi production in these three provinces 
during 1927 — 28 amounted to over zli lakhs of rupees. 

Texture, 

The second direction in which improvement continues to be effected is^ in respect 
of texture. In the last year's. report it was stated that as compared with the firt 
year's there was an increase of 25 to 30 per cent in the number of threads used per 
inchs. During 1927 — 28 many of the organisations have still further tried to improve 
the texture. Rajasthan, Andhra and Tamil Nad branches may be specially mentioned 
in this connecrion. The Rajasthan Branch in 1926 — 27 was using only 1200 threads 
in warp in its Gadha of 30 inches width. In 1927 — 28 even the lowest quality of 
Gadha manufactured by the Rajasthan Branch contains 1300 threads while the 
highest contains as many as 1600, Andhra has sought to improve the texture all 
round. The number of picks and ends used in medium Khadi i. e. of about 20 to 2$ 
counts yarn has been increased from 40 to 44, In the ordinary Khadi of 12 to t 6 
counts it has been increased from 32 to 36, and in rough Khadi of under 12 counts 
from 28 to 32. TheTirupur organisations in Tamil Nad were generally using only 
40 threads per inch of warp and weft in 1926 — 27 ; while now the Branch is 
attempting to introduce 44 threads. Other provinces are also working in this 
direction and generally closer attention is now being given to texture by all Khadi 
organ isatious. 

Dyed And Printed Goods. 

Apart from better yarn and better weaving, efforts are made in other directions 
as well to meet the needs and satisfy the tastes of the consuming public. With the 
development of production on a large scale the Khadi organisations everywhere hare 
realised the necessity of studying the needs of the market and satisfying the tastes 
of the consumers. Increasing attention is being paid to the finishing processes and 
every year the organisations are putting in the market not merely a larger number 
of varieties but more attractive varieties as well. All the usual varieties in white are 
of course now available. The need for printed and dyed goods has been realised 
and every important Khadi organisation is having its own printing and dyeing 
department large or small. The Tamil Nad Branch is having its dyeing depart- 
ment at Tirupur. Besides, the Branch has also made arrangements to get goods 
dyed at Madura, The excellence of Madura dyes is well-known. At present the 
Bmnch is getting goods dyed in Madura in 29 different shades of fast colours. ^ The 
Khadi Pratisthan's dye-house at Sodepur has been maintaining its mark in efficiency. 
The Cropne Khadi dyeing as done by this dye-house has been receiving deserved 
recognition. It is stated that the Calcutta Corporation has accepted this particular 
Khadi for its requirements. Of printed goods large quantities are now being made 
available. The Masulipatam prints are well-known. The Lahore bhandar run by 
^ Punjab Branch of the A. I. S. A. has made its special printing arrangements and 
Its palm-print and peacock-print curtains and table-cloths are in demand in many 
parts of the country. The spray-printing introduced by the Khadi Pratisthan is also 
note-worthy. This process is said to give peculiar delicacy of tint and touch- Prints 
are made fast by a special process. This is a new line that the Pratisthan has adop- 
for making khadi more attractive. 

Ife this connection it is necessary to mention the Rashtriya Stree Sabha of Bombay. 
Thfe Sahha is importing fine and medium Khadi and gets lace and embroidery work 
dbjie thus putting into the market a small quantity of fine and fancy febrics. 

M i^uben Petit is alp doing somewhat similar work, besides getting Khadi 
many attractive design^. The A, L S. A. bhandar at Bombay is also 
ewilwfoidery wo^ done and by its study of the needs of the market is able 

as to the quality and variety of goods in demand, 
y nttoned to show that the Khadi organisations are alive to 
^ mm wm improvements in quality so as to able to mmt all the 
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of the market But h 13 obvious that verv much remains to be done if Khadi 
is to face and survive the comp€*ition of machine-made cloth, indigenous and 
foreign. 

Prices. 

We have traced in the two previous reports the reduction that lias taken place 
In Khadi price since 1922 During the year under report owing to the nse in cotton 
pnees no further reduction could be effected in prices on any large scale. It was 
all that the Khadi organisations could do to keep the price at the same level as in the 
m^iousyear. It has been mentioned alrealy that some private organisations in 
Tirupur fcHind themselves compelled to close their activities owing to the rise in 
cotton prices. It was therefore a hard task for khadi organisations to keep their 
prices unchanged. Even so wherever it has been possible owing to internal econo- 
mies, some redaction his been mide. For instance, the Andhra Branch has reduced 
the prices of its Guntur goods by 12 per cent. 

Bor administrative economies carry the reduction very far. If any further reduc- 
tion to an appreciable extent is to become possible, Oiie necessary thing is an improvc- 
roeni in the quality of yarn. Any appreciable i nprovement in the quality of yarn 
IS bound 1 1 have a considerable effect on the cost of production. A large part of the 
reduction that has taken place since the beginning of the movement is due to the 
fiict that with the improvement in the quality of yarn and more experience in the 
handling of hand-spun yarn, the weaving wages could be reduced without any hard- 
ship to the weavers. But" the weaving wages even as they are at present in the 
best organised Khadi centres are nearly double what they are for weaving mill yarn, 
If hand-spun yarn improves 30 as to make the reduction of the weaving charges to 
the mill yarn level possible, it will bring down the cost of production of Khadi about 
j 5 per cent 

There are other factors as well to be considered in this connection. The 
iipmi^rs in many places have to be taught to stock their own cotton. In a large 
number of areas to-day the Khali organisations have to stock the cotton centrally 
for issuing out to spinners. Secondly in many areas the Spinner does not herself 
card the cotton. This has an adverse effect both on the quality of yarn spun as 
well as the manufacturing charges of Khadi. ^ If these two changes can be made in 
the methods of production a large reduction in prices will be possible. 

Spinning for Self. 

The efforts made at Bijolia in Rajasthan and elsewhere to promote the idea of 
spinning for one’s own requirements and individual and regional self-sufBciency as 
regards cloth are pregnant with great possibilities. The intensive work that was 
being carried on at Bijolia has been referred to in previous reports. This work 
has progressed still further during 1927-28 and it is expected that the task under- 
taken by the Karyalaya there under Sjt. Jethalal Govindji will be completed in 
1928-29 and there will be no need for further propaganda. The cultivators in the 
area have understood the advantages of hand-spinning. Many families have taken 
10 weaving. Propaganda has been carried on for home-dyeing also and a number 
of families have fe^gun to print and dye their own clothes. About 1000 wheels are 
working in this area. During the year 1927-28 it is estimated that 5500 
got their clothing requirements produced out of yarn spun in their own homes, 'ife 
quantity of cloth woven is estimated at 6^000 sq. yards. In addition to this 
there are a few families in this area who get yam sfmn for their use by oilers. Out 

^jch yarn about 20,000 sq. yards oi cloth have b^n juoduced. This is a credit- 
abte reemd made possible cmly by the persistence livii^ feiith Sjt Jethala! 
Govisidi and his co-workers. re^k is all the more rcinarlad)!e because at 
tkm when the work was started there was hardly any spinning going on in the 
centre. 

The swxess the experiment at Bijc^ia has encouraged the Rajasthan Branch 
to Stan a similar centre at Reenjus in Jaipur State. Work has only recently been 
sorted. Propaganda has be^a carried on amcN^ the cultivating classes in 25 villages 
round Reet^usL The adtlvmthig classes kmw already sfHnning. Efbrts are made 
m teach carding also 10 timi and now about 500 per^ns have learnt cardli^ 
Already a few femilfes ha^ started in aB ti^ir cloth requirements made oat ol 
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their own yarn. It is expected that — n the course of the year good results may be 
achieved. 

Similar work in Gujarat among the Raniparaj people in the Bardoli, Mahia 
and Vj^ra taluks is progressing^ apace. Although the operations were to some 
extent interrupted by the floods in 1927 and the Satyagraha against revenue setde- 
ment in 1928, both of which drew away some of the workers from the Khadi work 
there has been no serious dislocation. The several Ashrams that were doing the 
work have recently been amalgamated into a federation called the Bardoli Swaraj 
Ashram Sangh with Sjt. Vallabhbhai J. Patel as President. Sjt. Lakskmidas Purusht^- 
tam is the chief director of all the Khadi activities. During the year 71 1 faraili^ 
got their cloth woven out of their own yarn. The total quantity of yarn produced 
was 5240 fi>s. and the cloth woven was 14178 sq. yards. 

In some other proviiKes also, although there has been no organised effort in this 
direction, the continuous khadi work carried on has fostered the idea of spinnii^ 
for self. In Guiavareddipalayam in Guntur district it is stated that the vast majority 
of the population habitually wear khadi made out of yarn spun in their own homes. 
In some of the villages in the Tirupur area in Tamil Nad spinning for self has 
become a primary domestic duty in some of the more well-to-do families of agricul- 
tttrists, A purely spontaneous effort in this direction at Kasipalayam, a village in 
the Madura district, has met with a considerable measure of success and been referred 
to in a recent Government leport. 

In this connection may also be mentioned the arrangements made by the Punjab 
Branch of the A. L S. A. at Khanewal and Montgomery for giving to spinners 
khadi in exchange for yarn. The total quantity of khadi thus exchanged durh^ 
the year amounted to 10572 sq. yards. 

Members. 


The membership figures for the different provinces are as under:- 
ProtJtnce A, Class B. Class 


Andhra 

Assam 

Behar 

Bei^l 

Bombay 

!^rma 

C. P. Hindi 

Defoi 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Kerala 

Maharashtra 

Pun^b 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nad 
U. P. 

Utkal 


205 

6 

m 

m 

S9 

9 

14 

16 

an 

74 

X9 

177 

40 

24 

17 

8 g 

70 

40 


72 

4 | 

2 

2 

21 

18 

2 

¥ 

I 

3 
5 

10 

8 


Total 1527 


279 


Juvm^es 

n 

18 

6 

2 


90 

i 

4 

6$ 


2 

1 

1 


205 




Technical Dk>artment 

in its present state of efl^iency m mainly the creation of 
Gandhu After his death Sjt, Narandas Gandhi was appoi 
“rtment. 

d acrivky of this Department have been mentioned in the 
^re saunter; — 

#e Tedmtol Schotfl for ^ trainii^ af Miadi workers: — 

Jbintnch De|»r tn>e*i^ *s wmrk. The adoi^ion 
d % sdbeme ftjr a r^ular khadi Service ai tndned 

rqM)rt The period of tridnk^ «x2endt 
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over three years inclu ling a three months* probation in the beginning and a nine 
months' ap renticesl.ip at tltc end. The syllabus of studies framed includes a 
detailed kno .vledge of all tie processes of khadi manufacture from cotton upto 
finished cloth. Hindi and simple accounts-keeping also form part of the prescribed 
course. 

Under this scheme 37 stii .lent s were receiving training at the school during the 
year under report. Of tliese 13 were from Maharashtra, 6 from Gujarat, 5 from 
Ftehar, 2 from raniil Na l and i from Kerala. Most of these have practically 
finished their course and will be shortly going to their respective provinces for 
practical training at a centre of work. 

Besides these ii have been taken for training and are undergoing their 
preliminary probation of 3 months. 

Besides the regular khadi Service students there were 4S others who took 
advantage of the schoul, Q of these were from the Sabarmati Ashram. The rest 
came from differen!: parts of the country and included some inspectors and students 
who were sent by the E iiicition Department of the Hyderabad State for receiving 
the necessary training for khadi work. 

The services of four of the students and of some of the teachers have been lent 
to ilic Gujarat Vidyapith at Ahmedabad. Two of the students were sent to Bardoii 
to help the constructive work there at the time of the recent Satyagrah against 
Revenue Settlement. 

(ii) Exhibitions ; — The Defmrtmcnt took part in a number of exhibitions during 
the year was the All India Khadi Exhibition organised by the A. I. S. A. at Madras 
at the time of the Congress in December 1927. The Department sent a fiilly 
equipped party to this exhibition to demonstrate all the processes involved in the 
production of khadi. 

_ Demonstration parties were also sent to the Agricultural Exhibitions, held at 
Vijapur in Biroda State in Gwalior, Rajkot, Jamnagar and Rajpipla. The charts 
and graphs prepared b; the Department and put up at these exhibitions proved 
very instructive and attracted much attention. 

Exhibits of implements, tools etc. were sent to the Exhibitions of Kapadvanj 
Ajmer, Cochin and Roha in Colaba District. 

(lii) Experiments in implements : — The Sabarmati Ashram’s carpentary wc^kshop 
is placed at the disposal of the Department for carrying on experiments with a view 
to improve the implements. The improved handgins made by the Departmei^ have 
been found to be very useful and at the same time simple. 

The Department keeps in stock the various implements required in khadi 
manufacture. 

(iv) Receiving of Franchise Yam: — The Department was receiving the yam 
quotas from A. I. S. A. membei^ as also the Congress membership yam. The 
yarn that is being received from regular members of the A. I. S. A. is showing pro- 
gressive improvement in respect of strength and uniformity. AJtc^ether the totid 
quantity of yarn received as subscription during the year was 1372 lbs. 34^ tolas. 
The receiving of franchise yarn has been recently transferred fo the Head Ofee at 
Ahmedabad. 

(v) Testing of cloth and yarn samples; — in samite cf cMh were reodved 
during the year for testing. All these were te^d, re^iits no^ wmd hooks 
q£ sam^s made out of them. 

Besides the yarn received as sotexi|^iofi frmn m^ifeers, there were a ^ jwn 
qMto received f«’ tesiir^ from spiamng c«»|i©tidom heM at tii Gu^irat YMyapIth 
and elsewhere. 

fvi) Exs^nation of DouMfti! Khadi : — ^ samples of tdodb were received for 
examined as to genuir^ne^ 21 of them were tend gemtmt and in the rema'in- 

ive mil yam was femnd to haw been n^dL 

General AmciNiSTRATiON 

A few words may be added here aboot the admimstration of the A. L S. A. 

While there is undoubted need for expateoa b^ of production and sate, te 
of te Association tef ali detets in in nxachiaeiry stoAUfee 


33* 
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removed and that the work should be put on sound business basis. This is necessarv 
as a foundation for the further development of the work on proper lines. ^ 

The Council has adopted the general policy of running only such centres where 
the out-turn is Jikely to make the centre pay its own expenses. The provincial 
branches are asked to frarne their budgets on this basis. It has been, however not 
possible to avoid losses. Pioneer efforts at new centres often in the beginning- 
involve losses which have necessarily to be incurred. Secondly, some centres have 
to be maintained, even though they be losing, in the interest of the movement from 
the point ofview of general propaganda. Lastly, in some cases it is found difficult 
to make accurate estimates of production and sale, and the working results in con- 
sequence have varied and sometime widely from the budget estimates. Monthly 
returns of work and accounts are received at the central office from every centre 

and every effort is being made to bring about conformity between the estimates 
and actual working. 

For purposes of internal check, audit and inspection the central office has appoint- 
ed an auditing inspector to go round the provinces and report. The inspector 
mis year visited KarnaUk, Punjab, U. P. and Behar and his report drew attention 
to many important points, both in the general administration as well as the details 
oi the work in these provinces. 

The Council at its meeting on 25th, 26th and 27th July 1928, by a resolution 
requested Sjt. Jerajani of the Bombay Bhandar to inspect the sale bhandars in all 
the provinces and make constructive suggestions for improvement wherever necessary. 
In pursuance of this resolution Sjt. Jerajani visited U. P, and Behar and made many 
important suggestions for the better organisation of sales in these provinces. Sjt. 
Mathracms Purshottam at the request of the Head Office went to Karnatak about 
July 1928, and greatly helped in reorganising the work of the Karnatak Branch. 

Une important point of general administration which the Council has adopted 
requires to be mentioned. F rom the past working of the Khadi organisations it 
as heen found that credit sales have led to considerable losses which could have 
een j^Y^^ded. Moreover credit sales lock up an appreciable part of the very 
limited funds that are at the disposal^ of khadi and reduce to that extent the effective 
investment. In view of these considerations the Council has by a resolution strictly 
enjoined upon all bhandars of the A. L S. A. not to have any credit tales, whether 
y^^y or retail or wholesale transactions. Even in the case of registered hawkers, 
11 xws been required that deposit of cash should be taken to cover the price of 
^ . ^^dvanced to them. Some of the provinces felt that this rule might operate 

of sales, but wherever it has been strictly followed the results 
^ sales have in no case suffered permanently. Tamil 

stopped credit sales at its bhandars even before the rule was adopted. 

V ^ffoct. Other provinces also are trying to 

Loped that the public would realise the need for such a rule in the 
^ organisation like the A. 1 . S. A. which has to function over so large a 

frfc rrmfrirrrTT^ Lnanccs and would help khadi depots everywhere strictly 
to conform to instructions of the Council of the A. I. S. A. 

Indian States. 

rej^rt it is necessary to refer to two other matters. In 
evinS/! hv has been made to the increased interest that is being 

mAc/nrYto States m the development of handspinning in their territories. 

^ interest is the systematic effort made by the 

" opening of a centre of work at Badanval 

Las been mentioned. This centre has even in the first 
ft^Even^suIts far better than what was anticipted. The Government in view 
effort had made provision for some loss in the first year. But there 

Within eight months of the start the number 
I^s rose ^ 1000, and the yarn produced showed progressive im- 
19^ 5 ^ looms had been engaged and 9200 yards 
J^n^^feqtured. The centre is now producing about 
month and the goods have met with the approval 
Gommittefe* About half the production of the 
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centre is now being absorbed by the Government Departments. The Industries 
Department was fully satisfied with the results at Badanval. and the State Sub- 
Committee constituted to consider the question of hand-spinning resolved, ^ after 
consideration of the Director’s reports, that the work at Badanval should be continued 
and that similar work should be started at least in one centre in each of the districts. 
The Government of Mysore, it is understood, proposes to start early^ another centre 
on the lines of Badanval. The Director of Industries in Mysore is also trying to 
introduce improved Charkhas and a better variety of cotton to make fine spinning 
possible. Altogether the Mysore Department of Industries under its Director, Mr. 
C. Ranganatha Rao Sahib is devoting a great deal of systematic attention to the 
revival and development of handspinning. 

No such systematic effort has yet been started by any other State, but there is 
evidence to show th.at others are also beginning to recognise the importance of 
handspinning. The Baroda and the Nizarn’s Governments are considering the 
question. Gwalior has introduced Takli-Spinning in all its schools in Ujjain and 
Shajapur districts. 

Local Bodies. 

In the previous report the interest that was being shown by the Municipal and 
Local Boards in the movement has been mentioned. During the year under report 
Relgaum, Poona and Wardha Municipalities have abolished the octroi on Khadi. 
Wardha has also introduced spinning in its schools. So also Jalgaon. Dhulia, Poona 
and Ahmednagar Municipalities. The North Arcot District Board has allowed the 
Tamil Nad Branch motor van for hawking Khadi to operate toll-free in the district 

Conclusion. 

The new year opens with good promise for Khadi work. The Congress pro- 
gramme for the boycott of foreign cloth has given a great impetus to the demand for 
Khadi. The resources of the existing khadi organisations will be strained to the 
utmost in producing all the Khadi that will be needed to meet the demand. But 
whatever development the coming year may bring by way of increased produc- 
tion and sale, it is obvious that the task of re-establishing the spinning industry in 
the millions of village homes scattered over so large an area as our country is too 
big a task to be essayed with success by any single non-official organisation. Other 
agencies must come into the field if the task is to be adequately fulfilled. The British 
Government may be indifferent about the matter but the Indian States can do a 
a great deal. If they can he persuaded to follow the example of Mysore and make 
systematic effort to introduce the Charkha in the homes of the poor within their 
territories, results of great magnitude may be expected. But whatever Governments 
may or may not do, great expansion in the work is possible, if more capital is placed 
at the disposal of the cause and if the Association’s work^ is supplernented by well 
directed and patriotic private effort and enterprise. There is indeed limitless scope 
lor expansion. There are millions of idle hands in our villages still waiting to be 
employed. It is to be hoped that the call of the hungry and serai-starved will 
receive prompt and adequate response from the educated and well-to-do classes in 
the country. 



Constitution of the AH India Spinners’ 

Association. 


at Palna on the 23rd-24th September, 1925 and amended at Wardha 
from the 18th to 20th Dec. 1928 and Sabarmati. from 4th to 5th April 1929) 


Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an expert organisation 
for the development of hand-spinning and khaddar and whereas experience has 
shown that such development is not possible 

unaffected and uncontrolled by politics, political ^ changes or political bodies, an 
organisation called the All-India Spinner’s Association is hereby established with 
the consent ofthe All India Congress Committee as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation, but with independent existence and powers. 

2. (a) The said Association shall consist of members and associates and donors 

hereinafter defined and shall have a Board of Trustees who shall also be the Gover- 
ning Body of the Association. . . 

(b) The said Board of Trustees, and Executive Council shall consi-st ofthe 
undermentioned twelve persons who shall hold office for life, provided they contiime 
to be members of the Association, and three other ^ persons who shall hold office for 
one year elected by the members of the Association from among other members 
annually, provided that for this purpose no one who has^ not been on the rolls 
continuously for two years at the time of election shall be entitled to vo<e. 

Names of members of the Board of Trustees and Executive Council : ^ 

(i) Mahatma Gandhi (3) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. (3) Sjt C. Rajagopalachariar, (4) 
Sjt. G. B. Deshapande ; (5) Sjt. Konda Venkatappayya ; (6) Babu Rajendra Prasad 
(7) Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. (8) Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, (g) Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel. (10) Sjt. Manilal Kothari and (n) Sjt. S. G. Banker. (12) kept vacant. ^ ^ 

3. That the funds and assets now held by the All India Spinners' Association 
and its various branches shall vest in the Board of Trustees who shall also be the 
Executive Council of the Association, and they shall hold the same for the purposes 

4. The Council shall have the right to raise loans, to collect subscriptions, to 
hold immovable property, to invest funds under proper security, to give and take 
mortgage for the furtherance of hand-spinning and Khaddar, to give financial 
assistance to khaddar organisations by way of loans, gifts or bounties, to help or 
establish schools or institutions where hand-spinning is taught, to help or open 
khaddar stores, to establish a Khaddar Service, to act as agency on behalf of the 
Congress to receive self-spun yarn as subscription to the Congress and to issue 
certificates and to do all the things that may be considered necessary for the furtlm- 
rance of its objects, with power to make regulation for the conduct of affairs of the 
Association or the Council and to make such amendments in the present constitu- 
tioix, as may be considered necessary from time to time. 

5. Any vacancy in the Board of Trustees and Executive Council occuring by 
reason of resignation, death or otherwise, shall be filled up by the remaining 
members from amongst the members of the Association provided, ^ however, the 
person appointed in place of a life-member will be a member for life ; while the 
person appointed in place of a member elected for the year will be raemb er 
Idt. the remaining period of the term. 

, ' 6k Four members shall form the quorum for a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
Executive CounciL 


. All decisions shall be taken by majority of votes. 

‘ Council shall keep an accurate account of all subscriptions, donations 
^ ^^ether in cash or kind and of expenditure. The books shall be open 
:tion and shall be audited by competent auditors every three months. 
r 4 of Trustees and Executive Council shall have a central office, 
a: a Secretary and a Treasurer from among their number 
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le. All persons desirous of becoming member of the Congress shall send their 
yarn subscription to the central office with particulars in the following form : — 

To 

The Secretary, 

All India Spinners* Association. 

Sir, 

I enclose herewith. yards of yarn in weight spun by me, being my 

subscription to the National Congress. — 1 a member of the Congress 

^ ° wish to become ® 

Committee. My age is My occupation is. My address is 

Signature (Please sign legibly and if a woman, State whether married or 

unmarried). 

Dated 


11. Upon receipt of the subscription the Secretary shall examine the quantity 
and quality of yarn and if found satisfactory shall send to the Congress Committee 
concerned a certificate in the following fjrm : 

“This is to certify that of.. ....has sent to the A. I. S. A yards of yarn being 

subscription for membership of the Congress for the year in Congress Com- 

mittee of......P. C. C.*’ 

A duplicate of the certificate with the signature of the Secretary shall be sent 
to the sender of the yarn. 

12. The central office shall keep a separate ledger containing a list with full 
particulars of all yarn received by the A. L S. A. for membership of the Congress. 

13. Members of the Association shall consist of persons above eighteen years 
of age and habitually wearing khaddar, who deposit regularly from month to month 
with the treasurer or any agency duly appointed thereto by the Council 1000 yards 
of self spun yarn, well-twisted and uniform. 

14. Any yarn paid to the Association for membership of the National Congress 
shall be considered part of the subscription to the Association. 

1 5. The duty of every member shall be to carry on propaganda for hand-spin- 
ing and khaddar. 

16. When in any r^rea fifty members have been enrolled they may elect from 
their number an advisory committee of five to advise the Council about matters 
relating to the area. 

17* Those who pay the All India Spinners’ Association Rs. 12 per year in 
advance and habitually wear khaddar shall be entitled to be enrolled as Associate 
members of the Association. 

18. Any person who wears khaddar habitually and pays in advance a consolidated 
amount of Rs. 500- shall become a Life Associate of the Association. 

19. All Associates will be entitled to receive free of charge copies of statements, 
balance sheets, and minutes of proceedings of the Council. 

20 Every person wishing to join the Association shall apply in the following form — 


To 


The Secretary, 

All India Spinners’ Association. 


Dear Sir, 

I have read the rules of the A. I. S. A. I desire to become -- ^ ^ a nd I for- 

an associate 

ward here with...... as my subscription for..... .Please enrol me as ^ tnember 


an associate 


Yoxtrs Faithfuixy, 

(Signature)......,., 

(Full address)...,............,..,, 

Date 

21. If any member fails to send his yam quota for six months he shall cease to 
be a member, 
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Resolution passed by the All India Congress Committee at 
Patna on the 22nd & 23rd September 1925, 

The All India Congress Committee resolves that Article VII of the Congress 
Constitution be repealed and replaced by the following ; — 

Article Vn, 

{%) Every person not disqualified under Article IV and paying a subscription 
of 4 annas per yarn of bis or her own spinning, shall be entitled to become a 
member of any primary organisation controlled by a provincial Congress Committee. 
Provided that no person shall be a member of two parallel Congress organisations 
at one and the same time, 

(n) The yarn subscription mentioned in sub-section (i) shall be sent direct by 
the spinner to the Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association or to any person 
nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the Secretary, 
All India Spinners’ Association to the effect that he has received 2000 yards of 
evenly spun yarn of the holder’s own spinning as his or her yearly subscription shall 
entitle the holder to the membership mentioned in sub-section (i) hereof, Provided 
that for the purpose of checking the accuracy of the returns made by the All India 
Spinners* Association or any subordinate organisation thereunder and provided 
further that in the event of any inaccuracy or error discovered by the inspecting 
body in the accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certificates issued by the All 
India Spinners’ Association in respect of persons with reference to whose membership 
the accounts have been examined, shall be declared cancelled ; provided that the 
All India Spinners’ Association or the person disqualified shall have the right of 
appeal to the Working Committee. Any person wishing to spin for the membership 
of the Congress may, if he or she desires, be supplied upon due security with 
cotton for spinning. 

(ill) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from the ist January to 31st 
December and there shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members 
joining in the middle of the year. 

(iv) No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of the representatives or 
delegates or any committee or sub-committee or any Congress organisation whatso- 
ever, or to be elected as such, or to take part :in any meeting of the Congress or 
Congress organisation, or any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not 
complied with sub-section (i) hereof or does not wear hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar at political and Congress functions or while engaged in Congress business. 
The Congress expects congressmen to wear khaddar also on all other occasions and 
in no case to use or wear foreign cloth. 

It is resolved that the Congress do now take up and carry on all such political 
work as may be necessary in the interest of the country and for this purpose do 
employ the whole of the machinery and funds of the Congress, save and except such 
ftinds and assets as are specially earmarked and such funds and assets as belong 
to the All India Khaddar Board and Provincial Khaddar Boards which shall be 
handed over with all existing financial obligations to the All India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion started by Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the Congress organisation 
but with independent existence and full powers to administer these and other funds 
for the fulfilment of its object 


Important Resolutions of the A. I. K. B. and Council of the 

Alt* 1 * 

General Policy. 

(JR&soiiiiwn No, IV dated Bombay 31st January to 1st February 1924) 

.^Every province should endeavour to develop to the fullest extent its potentialities 
yoduction of khaddar and aim at clothing its population as far as possible 
* Induced within the province itself. 

areas should be fully worked so as to supply from their sur 
11 refundments of areas and provinces where there canno 
— khadi or where it is pot yet fully develop^, 
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In the transitional stage before consumption and production reach their maximum 
and are duly co-ordinated the province shall help each other in supplying the require- 
ments of the population but this distribution of surplus production from one province 
to another shall be done through the respective provincial khadi Boards and with due 
regard to the local needs and conditions. 

iResolufio}i xVb. XI dated Saharniati 12th Xovemher 1925) 

Resolved that the following rules shall be observed in granting loans. 

I. Loans shall as a rule be given only where spinning is to be developed amongst 
people who are starving or half-fed and in need of employment and therefore in cases 
where the highest wage paid for spinning including earning is not more than 3 annas 
per ft), (49 tolas) of 6 counts yarn. 

2 Applications shall be entertained only from individuals making themselves 
personally liable, or from legally registered bodies. 

3. Loans will be on pledge of assest or other proper contract. Loans will not 
exceed the value of the assets less debts already incurred. 

4. Before granting loans proper inquiries should be made and documents, titles 
and values examined. On the loan being sanctioned a proper deed should be 
executed. 

5. An interest of I per thousand per year should be usually charged on loans. 

6. Applications from bodies who can show no surplus assets should be judged 
on the merit of the application. The applicant should have had experience of 
khadi business and shov satisfactory record of past work. The organisation, if 
already existing, should be examined from the technical and business point of view 
and according to circumstances a loan on guarantee of the property (assets) to be 
created by the loan may be given, the amount of such loans depending on the merits 
of the case. 

Credit Sales 

Resolution No, 1 dated Wardha ISth to 16th December 1926, 

Resolved that all sale depots conducted by the A. I. S. A, 0 r through the Provin- 
cial Departments be instructed strictly to avoid all sales on credit whether they be 
retail sales or wholesale transactions with other depots. 

Bounty. 

{Resolution dated Gth June 1924, modified by Resolution No, XIV {23) dated 

Bangalore 29th Jivne to 8th July 1927, 

It is proposed that an annual bounty of 2 p. c. rnay be pa’d to private khadi bhan- 
dars on the value of the sales subject to the following conditions : — 

(a) The value of only khadi sold at a price of Rs. i-o-o or below per yard shall be 
taken into account. 

% Only goods sold at price of 6 p. c. over cost price plus freight or less shall be 
taken into account. 

(e) Only retail sales shall be taken into account. 

Note : — No stock of khadi sold will ^ entitled to the benefit of the bounty more 
than once. 

There should be a sale in the year of at least twice the amount of capital 
invested. 

(e) The total amout of sale should be above 1000 a year. 

(/) There should be no cloth offered for sale at the bhandar other than genuine 
cotton fabric, handspun and hand woven, both warp and weft. 

ig) All accounts and sources of purchases of stock should be made available 
for inspection and audit. 

{h) The payment of the bounty will in any case be at the discretion of the All 
India Spinners" Association. 

(Aided institutions are entitled to the bounty subject to a deduction of 6*/ interest 
on the loans advanced) 
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Hawking 

{Besolution Is'o. XLV [24 (e)] dated BmigaJore 29th June to 8th July 1927. 

Hawking is of two kinds : Urban and Rural. The commission for urban 
hawking is one anna on every rupee of sale and the arrangement in 
this respect extends to all the provinces. The provisions in regard to rural 
hawking are applicable only to such provinces to which the Council expressly 
extends the same. The commission for village hawking is Rs. 15 for the first 
hundred of sale every month and thereafter one anna on every rupee. There should 
be a minimum sale of Rs. 100 per month by every rural hawker before he can be 
entitled to this rate of commission. For the purpose of this provision every 
place with a population of less than 5,000 shall be considered a village. 

The hawking commission is payable only to certified hawkers who have been 
regularly appointed for the purpose by the provincial office concerned. 

{Besolution 2 Bated Wardha IWi to \Uh December 1926) 

Resolved that cash securities be inserted from the hawker covering the amount 
of stock taken by them for sales before engaging them. In special case however 
where desirable hawkers are unable to furnish such security personal securities may 
be taken. 

{Resolution 34 Dated Bangalore %9fh June to 8th July 1927) 

The Council is of opinion that institutions or private parties who have taken 
loans or grants from the Association or the employees of such institutions or parties 
are not entitled to hawking commission in respect of their goods. 



The Ail India Congress Committee 

ALL ARAB A L— 2 6 2 7 JULY 1929 

The second meeting of the All India Congress Committee for the year 1929 was 
held at Allahabad on the 26th and 27th July under the presidency of Pt. Motilal 
Nehru. Perhaps never in the annals of the Indian National Congress since the fateful 
non-co-operation movement was inaugurated nearly eight years ago, had the 
Committee been called upon to decide such a momentous issue as to consider 
and give its verdict on the recommendation of the Working Committee that members 
of the Congress party in all legislatures in the country, both central and provincial, 
should forthwith resign their seats. The question was, indeed, of such supreme 
importance that the majority of the members of the Congress executive body thought 
it necessary to come all the way from far-off places in the country to attend the 
meeting. All the Congress provinces in India were well represented, not excepting 
even the distant Burma and Madras. 

Those seated on the platform included Pandit Motilal Nehru, President, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs J. M. Sen-Gupta 
and Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. B C. Roy, Sardar Sard’ul Singh, Dr. Muhammad Alam, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, Mr. 
Aney, Mr. Chintamani and others. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the second 
day’s meeting. 


1. Condolence Resolution 

After the minutes of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee were 
adopted on the motion of Mr. Harisarvottam Rao, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
moved a condolence resolution, making a very touching reference to the recent deaths 
of the hon. Justice Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, an ex-secretary of the Congress, 
and Mr. Bhaktavatsulu Naidu of Madras. 

2. Welcome to Mrs. Naidu. 

Pandit Motilal then accorded a hearty welcome to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu whom he 
described as the only official Ambassador sent out by the National Congress. 
She had done her work remarkably well and delivered India’s message to the 
West as only she could do. 

Mrs. NAIDU explained that she addressed all sorts of meetings in the West 
with audiences, white, brown and black, and brought back the message, “When 
India wants freedom, why does not India get her freedom ?” This message was 
sent through her by Ministers in high places and great countries, and also by 
the peasantry and the workers of the world. The last message was from a great 
Egyptian statesman who declared : ‘Tell India that there is only Egypt, and no 
religion dividing Egyptians and Egyptians.” At an international peace meeting 
a reference was made by one speaker that peace had been enunciated in the land of 
Buddha. But, she regretted, that it was no longer that gospel which was being 
practised in this land of Buddha. Peace was nothing more than a mockery in the 
mouths of those who uttered the word. She asked that to an audience (in Berlin), where 
the Indian National Flag was in the collection of Hags from every nation. She further 
told them that Indian bondage was a menace to the world and a perpetual repudia- 
tion of the word “peace” that the Christian people were uttering in the name of 
the^ Asiatic Christ, whom they had crucified. She also told the Berlin Conference 
^Give us our flag, and then India will be the deliverer of the whole world.” 

Imprisoned Members 

The Secretary then read out the names of members of the Committee whom the 
“Foreign Government’* had jailed. They were Messrs. Sambamurthi, Annapur- 
niah, Joglekar, Dange, V. N. Mukherjee, Zafar AH, Anand Kishore, Ghazi Abdul 
Rahman, K. N. Saigal, Joshi, Muzafiar Ahmad and Satyaranjan Bakshi. 
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2$$ THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE [ allahabad 

3. Punjab Govt’s Repression. 

Dr. Ansari next moved : — 

“This Committee congratulates the people of the Punjab on the gallant way in 
which they are facing the arrests and convictions of their leaders and workers, 
brutal assaults, including assaults on undertrial prisoners, and the barbarous methods 
of repression of the Briiisli Government. 

“In view of the fact that this terroiism appears to be aimed at crushing the spirit 
of the people and in preventing a successful session of the Congress in Lahore, the 
only adequate answer that the people ol the Punjab cm make is to redouble their 
efforts to make the forthcoming Congress a complete success to prepare themselves 
for the action contemplated in 1930.’' 

In moving the resolution Dr. Ansari reminded the Committee of the arrests and 
prosecu’ions particularly of members of the Navajiwan Sabha in the Punjab. 

Referring to forced feeding, Dr. Ansari, as a medical man, explained the 
processes adopted. Generally, it involved least exertion on the victim and the feeders, 
but the Punjab methods would shock the people even of a barbarous country, for 
there had come reports of exhaustion and nasal bleeding of the victims. 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy of Calcutta described the conduct of the warders and 
also the doctors employed as inhuman. 

Mr. Sardul Singh informed the House that Mr. Bhagat Singh was being 
forcibly fed by the brute force of ten men among whom were those sentenced for 
murder. Terrorism was behind the action of the Punjab Government, but the 
Punjab was behaving in such a way that the Province which came last under British 
rule, would be the first to declare independence. 

Dr. Mahomed Alam (Lahore) declared that no amount of repression would avail 
the Government in their attempts to prevent the holding of the Congress. The 
Punjab would be ready to adopt whatever policy it was resolved to be followed 
after 1 st January. 

The resolution was carried.^ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru at this stage adjourned the meeting till the next day inti- 
mating that the Working Committee members were still deliberating on the question 
of Council policy. 

SECOND DA T-2 7 TE JULY 192 9 


4, Withdrawal from Councils. 

When the Committee re-assembled on this day Mahatma Gandhi moved a 
compromise resolution on the burning ques'ion of the resignation of Congress party 
members from all legislatures in the country, which was eventually carried by the 
Committee almost nem con^ only four members dissenting. 

The resolution postponed the decision of the All-India Congress Cominittee as 
r^ards the complete withdrawal of Swarajists from the central and provincial legis- 
latures till the Lahore session of the Congress in the month of December and urged 
the necessity of concentrating all national efforts on the preparation of the country 
for a campaign of non-violent non-co-operation after December 31, i9‘^9- reso* 

lution at the same time gave full liberty to the Congress party in any legislature to 
resign their seats meanwhile, if they found it necessary to do so on any vital issue 
that might arise hereafter. The following is the text of the resolution : — 

^“In view of the general situation in the country this meeting of the A. I. C. C. is of 
, 0|unton that the time has come when all national efforts should be concentrated on 

of the country for a campaign cvf non-violent non-co-operation after 

Working Committee that all Congress 
of the various legislatures, central and provincial, should resign their seats 
to this campaign ; but having regard to the views expressed by a consi- 
*y of Congress members of the legislatures and some members outside them 
^fe^osolves that the question of withdrawal from the legislatures do 
Sfe ^ 5 ^coming Congress at Lahore. 

further desires the public in general and the members of the 
prepare for complete withdrawal from legislatures, shouia 
" “feMund from the ist January next. 






27 JULY '29] RESOLUTION ON COUNCIL BOYCOTT 2 S 9 

“Provided that nothing herein contained shnll prevent the Congress party in any 
legislature from resicjning their seats before the Congress is held at Lahore if they 
consider it necessary to do so on any new issue that may arise hereafter.*' 

In moving the resolution Mahatma GANDHI in a Hindi speech explained the 
component parts of the resolution, and deplored that though there was not in sight 
even the Dominion Status embodied in the Nehru Report still there were 
Councillors who were anxious to carry on Council work and some who even loved 
to sit in the Council. He said that he knew that this resolution might cause 
surprise to some and pain to others. But it was the result of a prolonged and careful 
consideradon of the various as'^ects of the present position. 

The Mahatma explained the history of the Bombay and Delhi decisions against 
which there had been protest’s from several Swaraiists. He for one was a man for 
compromises. He had made compromises with the late Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru afrer their return from jail. Now it was not a question of compromise between 
him and Pandit Motilal Nehru but between them both on the one side and some of 
the Swaraiis’-s on the other 

The Working Committee had given serious consideration to the views of those 
who thought that resignanon from the legislatures at the present juncture was not a 
proper course to adopt. They should consider that the Congress organisation must go 
on. It was because he felt that the spirit behind the resolution would help them in 
this task that he had urged the committee to accept it. Thev had sometimes been 
accused of wanting in power and discipline of orginisation. However right an indivi- 
dual might be in his own opinion, he must subordinate his opinion to the collective 
opinion of others, for otherwise there would be no organisation. Hence the speaker’s 
appeal that, for the present, they should allow the Swarajists to work in the Council 

But, let it be clearly understood, Mahatma Gandhi observed, that they must all 
withdraw from the legislatures on the ist January if in the meanwhile the repressive 
policy was not abandoned and their demand not accepted. If. on the 31st of December 
the Congress adopted Independence as the creed then ipso facto all council work of 
Congressmen would cease, and there would be no need for compromises like the 
present after that. Between now and the Lahore Congress, there were five months ; 
and he at least was hoping every moment that it might not be necessary for the 
Congress to adopt the Independence creed. At the same time, they could not forget 
that the Nehru report had been treated as a scrap of paper and that there was 
not even a sight of Dominion Status. But the underlying idea in the resolution was 
to organise the country and prepare it for non-violent non-co-operation after the 3tst 
December. If they would in the coming five months, conduct this task efficiently^ they 
would^ have achieved a great deal. Let them not forget that preparation and 
organisation themselves sometimes frightened the enemy and avoided a battle. From 
this point of view, therefore, they must not slacken their efforts at organisation. H« 
therefore appealed especially to those legislators who wished to remain in the 
councils during the next few months to realise the responsibility that lay on them. 

Mr. Subash Chandra BOSE, who seconded the resolution, said that as a compro- 
mise resolution and as a man-made formula, it had defects and short-comings. Yet, he 
commended it as it represented the maximum agreement in the Working Committee. 
There was no difference on the point that they could not afford to divide the Con- 
gress when their forces and resources were required to fight the foreign bureancraoy. 
The fundamental point of the agreement behind the resolution, was that, as things 
stood at present, the only method of achieving Swaraj was non-violent Non-Co-opoia.- 
tioB — Civil disobedience or non-payment of taxes or both. 

There was hardly anyone, at any rate in the Congress, who would not agree to the 
suspension of Council work if that was required in the larger interests of the country. 
It might be argued tbat the preamble to the resolution was a repudiation of the 
Swarajist policy and programme. The Swarajist policy had always been, and would 
always be, to engage the enemy on all possible fronts till Swaraj was achieved. But, he 
realised that certain occasions might arise when the fight in a certain front might 
have to be suspended, in order to concentrate the fight at other fronts. If the Con- 
gress declared independence, then consistently with that ideal, it was not possible for 
the Swarajists to take the oath of aiegiance Jn the legislatures. There need he: UQ 
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apprebetisioTi, as to the preamble of the resolution being a repudiation of the Swara- 
jist policy. Between now and the Lahore Congress there would be time for stock- 
tacking as to the situation that was likely to arise,and at Lahore they might be able to 
form clear conception as to the step which should be taken from the ist Januarv 

Acceptance of this resolution would not mean that the Congress policy had either 

been a folly or a failure. The Swarajists had made it clear that they were not ena- 
moured of the Legislatures, for their object was merely to keep the enemy engaged 

at all possible fronts. The resolution avoided the division in the Congress ranks at 
this juncture. ^ 


Amendments. 


After Mr. Subash Chandra Bose had seconded the resolution. Pandit Motilal 
NEHRU intimated that an amendment had been tabled by Mr. P. N. Chaihurvedi 
for the immediate boycott of the Legislatures and that there was also opposition 
to the resolution from Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarthi. He appealed particularly 
to Mr. Chakravrrtbi not to strike a discordant note after the clear speeches of 
M. Gandhi and Mr. Subash Bose. 

Mr. Chakravarthi said that he had duty to his constituents, from whom he had 
a mandate to oppose the motion. 

Pandit Motilal smilingly remarked that it was a matter for congratulation that 
Mr. Chakravarti had a constituency that was consmopolitan in character. At any 
rate, Burma, which Mr. Chakravarthi represented, had not this resolution before 
them, and therefore that constituency could not have given him a mandate one 
way or the other. 

' insisted on being heard. He said that it was a Hobson’s choice 

with him to oppose the resolution. The Burma Provincial Congress Committee had 
enthusiastically supported the Delhi Working Committee’s resolution for the boycott 

^ , legislatures. He characterised the present resolution as one of procras- 
tin^ion and deplored that, instead of the future being in the lap of the Gods, it was 
in the hands of the All-Tndia Congress Committee. Indecision had been the bane 
of ^ose who were privileged to give a lead to the country. To those who thought 
with them, there was no more hope in appealing to such leaders, but only to God. 

Mr. P, N. Chaturvedi moved an amendment that in view of the practical 
certainty of the Government’s refusal to meet the Calcutta resolution and the policy 
of repression followed in the Punjab, the councils be immediately boycotted and the 
country organised for direct act'on. Mr. Chaturvedi protested against the policy of 
procrastination and feared that even in the Lahore Congress the same cry of the 
country being not ready might be raised. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao, supporting the resolution, said that it was best to 
can truce and for all sections to work together. 


ammdTnent was lost, Ihe original resolution was carried, only four toUng 

5. Repression in Bengal. 

next resolution which was put from the Chair and which was unanimously 
related to the Bengal Government’s prosecution of Congress workers in 
Bansal district. It was worded in these terms : 

7 . ***1116 A. I, C. C. condemns the policy of repression followed by the Bengal 

Barisal district^ and in this connection, the arrest and prosecution 
Satindra Nath Sen and his comrades under sec. ilo, Cr. P. C., and congra- 
on their protracted suffering.” 





Resolution Disallowed 

vy * disallowed as being contrary to the creed of non-violence of the 

^ Chatwai (Mahratta) appreciating the patriotic spirit 
and Omt and sympathising with them in their hardships 
‘ alieli Government, 
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ELECTION OF CONGRESS PRESIDENT 


s6i 


Enquiry into Golmuri Strike 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, general secretary, said that he had been authorised by 
the Working t.ommittee to enquire into the grievances of the workers of the 
Golmuri Tmplate Company at Jamshedpur who had gone on strike for purely 
legitimate reasons. The strike had been conducted in a remarkably peaceful 
manner aud^ the company which was very powerful was tiying to crush the strikers 
into submission without redressing their grievances which were the ordinary demands 
of industrial labourers. The Working Committee, therefore, thought that the 
question w^as serious enough for them to institute a special enquiry and to secure 
such relief for the strikers at the hands of the management as was possible in the 
circumstances. The meeting then terminated. 


LUG KN 0W--2 8 th SEPTEMBER 1929 

The third meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for the year 1929 met at 
the Ganga Prasad^ Memorial Hall, Lucknow on the 28tK September in the 
afternoon. The principal item on the agenda was the election of the President of 
the Lahore Congress, Mahatma Gandhi having refused to reconsider his decision in 
spite of requests. 

Previous to the meeting, the nfiembers met informally at the residence of the 
Maharaja of Mahmuclabad and held a prolonged discussion on the election of Presi- 
dent.^ Mahatma Gandhi, who took part in the informal discussions, patiently heard 
the views expressed but held strongly to his previous decision not to accept the 
Congress chair. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's election was, therefore, a foregone 
conclusion. 


1. Tribute to Martyrs 

When the A. 1. C. C. met, Pandit Motilal Nehru, from the chair, put the following 
resolution 

*‘The A. I. C C. places on record its deep admiration for the great courage ^ and 
steadfastness underlying the sacrifices of the lare Jotindra Nath Das and Rev. Wizaya 
in having given up lives for ideals dearly cherished by them.” 

2. Next Congp*ess Presidentship 

The President next explained that the meeting had been called mainly to elect the 
president for the Lahore Congress. He said that Mahatma ji was elected President by 
a majority of votes, but as was known by all he had refused to accept the responsibility. 
Therefore, according to the Congress constitution, a meeting of the A. I. C. C. had 
been called to decide the issue. 

On a request from the Chair Mahatma GANDHI explained the reasons which led 
him to refuse the presidentship. He said that in all earnestness they wanted to reach 
an amicable decision. During the last three hours they were occupied in an informal 
meeting of the A. 1. C. C. in which he suggested that he was willing to listen to the 
views of all members and was quite ready to be convinced. He knew his name had 
been proposed by a majority of the provinces but he found himself unfit for such a 
heavy responsibility though it was a great honour. make this opportunity to ex- 
plain that it is due to a consciousness of my weakness that I am shiridng the respon- 
sibility And I have explained this many times through ^^Young India.” 

^ Mahatmaji in a touching tone said that he felt most for Pt. Malaviya who had Ho 
mind to come over here. His mission in coming over here was to persuade him but it 
seemed that he was already dejected. 

“While I do not wmt responsibility it does not mean that I shall keep aloof 
from the programme that may be adopted by the Congress. ^ Suggestions have 
come that if I do not accept the Presidentship I shall commit a great mistake. 
Anyhow I am not convinced and my conscience does not permit me to shoulder 
the responsibility. But I assure you that I shall whole-heartedly work any 
programme that may be adopted." *: 
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Continuing Mahatmaii said ‘‘I assure you that in every programme adopted 
by you at the Lahore Congress I shall be with you.^ Further I feel I can do 
more work by not becoming the President of this year’s Congress. I assure 
the house that I am firm on my words of responsibility that I said in Calcutta. 
This crown, a thorny crown, of the Congress is unacceptable to every one. 
Why — because it is a question of great responsibility. I would suggest^ to you 
to elect one forgiving all that so far happened. I shall be ever ready to assist him 
to my best capacity. I shall be prepared for worst if it comes. lam not to run 
away from the coming battle on January ist, 193^* ^ shall willingly extend every 

help in formulating the programme and scheme for the Congress work. Who I 
wish, is from you to discard this futile mentalitv that if Gandhi is not on the 
Chair, or Motilal not in front, the Congress would collapse? You should stand 
boldiv on your conviction of the heart and push the work ahead.” 

After the explanation of Gandhiji proposals of new names were invited. 

Mr. Balakrishna from Cawnpore proposed the name of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Pandit Gaurishanker, intervened, saying that the A. I. C. C. should 
make a further attempt to persuade Gandhiji to accept the Congress chair. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru pointed out that this was done jointly and severally 
by the A. 1 . C. C. members throughout the day. To propose a fresh attempt would 
have the same result. 

Mr. Tasadduq Sherwani took objection to the proposition. He said Gandhiji 
was undoubtedly a great man but the Congress was decidedly greater. Gandhiji 
was offered the Congress chair — the National crown : He had refused to 
wear the Congress crown It should never go abegging. 

After some parley, Pandit Gourishanker proposed Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, but 
Mr. Patel not consenting, the proposition fell through. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s name was accordingly duly proposed and seconded. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was declared elected nem con amidst loud cheers. 


3. Hunger-Strikers in Jail 


t/ 



u 




After the Presidential election, Dr. Gopichand moved: — 

“Whilst deeply appreciating the motive of the hunger striking prisoners in the 
various provinces the All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that hunger 
strikes^ should not be undertaken, except upon the gravest emergencies. The 
Committee advises those who have imposed the sacrifice on themselves to end 
their strike specially in view of the self-immolation of the late Jaundranath 
Das and Rev. Wizaya and the fact that the Government have at the eleventh hour 
yielded to most of the demands of the hunger-strikers and effort is being 
continuously made to secure full redress.*^ 

Dr. Gopichand made it clear that the members of the A. I. C. C. were not 
lacking in admiration of the courage of hunger-strikers. But, in view of the disastrous 
e€ect of hunger-strike on some of India’s best sons, the A. I. C- C. did not feel 
inclined to put its seal of approval on hunger-strike on all occasions. It was a 
Valuable weapon but must not be used too often, more particularly in view of the fiict 
that the Government were likely to change their attitude regarding the treatment 
of political prisoners. The mover added that the resolution had been approved 
by the Working Committee of the A. I. C C. 

Seth Govindas seconded and Sardar Mangal Singh supported the resolution 
, which was passed without opposition. 




4. Support to East Africa Indians 

trs,. Naidu next moved : — 

A. I. C. C. congratulates the deputation, now in India on behalf 
settlers in East Africa, on the sound national stand it has 
;j^uestions of common franchise and settlement of land on terms 
yand, while wishing it every succes =5 assures them all support 
L, can render to Indians in East Africa. It strongly deplores 
J)lf die" Government of India^ as disclosed in the debate of the 
yriifen the Member-in-Char^e declared the position 
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of tlie Government of India as a mere advocate, instead of a high contracting party, 
to protect the interest of Indian Nationals overseas and records its considered 
opinion that the Governor-General in Council should make an early declaration 
of their definite policy in regard to protection of the rights of Indian nationals 
abroad/' 

Mrs. Naidu made a brief speech in support of the resolution, but Dr. Pandya, 
leader of the East African Deputation, who was present, spoke in detail about the 
grievances of the East African Indian settlers. The resolution was unanimously 
passed. 

5. Ban on Ali Brothers Condemned 

Mr Tassaduq Sherwani moved the next resolution, running as follows : — 

“The A. I. C. C. has viewed with deep regret the humiliating and irritating 
restrictions imposed bv the Government of the Union of South Africa upon the 
contemplated visit to their country by the Ali Brothers, and regards these restrictions 
as a national insult. The Committee is of opinion that the Government of India 
has failed in its duty in vindicating national dignity by not insisting upon the 
Union Government removing of the objectionable restrictions and facilitating the 
entry of the Ali Brothers to Siuth Africa, specially in view of the fact that they had 
voluntarily undertaken to refrain from all political discussions during their sojourn 
in that sub-continent." 

After a very brief discussion, the resolution was adopted mm con. The following 
two resolutions were next put from the Chair and adopted without discussion : — 

6. Provincial Membership Quota 

‘*The A. I. C. C., while deploring the fact that the full quota of membership 
required in terms of the resolution passed by the Committee in Bombay on May 25 th 
1929 has been reached in some provinces, recognises the effort put forth by the 
provinces to fulfil the conditions laid down in the resolution and appreciates the 
difificuhies brought to light by many members — difficulties owing to the repressive 
measures of the Government in some provinces and floods, famine and epidemics 
in various parts of the country. The Committee, therefore, waives the penalty con- 
templated in the resolution, specially in view of the approaching end of the year. 
But the Committee hopes that the defaulting provinces and districts will put forth 
redoubled effort and fulfil their obligation regarding the quota/' 

7. Affiliation of South African Indian Congress 

“Resolved, in modification of the resolutions passed by the Congress in 
December 1922 at Gaya and by the Working Committee on the 4th February 1929 
in Delhi regarding the affiliation of the committees in South Africa, that the South 
African Indian Congress be recognised and that it be authorised to return twelve 
delegates to the Indian National Congress and required to pay an annual affiliation 
fee of Rs- 3000. Resolved further that these delegates be considered members of the 
Subjects Committee of the Congress and be authorised to take part in the proceed- 
ings".^ 

This brought the day's business to a close and the meeting adjourned 


LAH0 EF^ 27 th, DFCMMBMM 1929 

The fourth and last meeting of the A. L C. 0 . for the year 1929 was held at 
Lajpatrai Nagar, Lahore, on the eve of the Congress, on the 27th December and 
continued for the next three days. The following repots, the texts of which are 
given in the next few pages, were adopted by the Committee : — 

I. General Secreianes' Annual Report for 1929 ; 2. Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee's Report ; 3, Anii-untouchability Committee's Report ; 4. Prohibition 
Committee's Report and 5. AU India bpinners' Association's Report. {See p. 241 ) 



Annual Report for 1929 

Fresented'by the General Secretaries^ to the A, L C. C, in Lahore 

on the 27th December 1929. 

The principal resolution passed by the Calcutta Congress last year dealt with the 
All Parties Committee's Report. In this resolution the scheme for an Indian constitu- 
tion drawn up by this Committee was approved and the Congress expressed its. 
willingness to adopt it, subject to the British Parliament accepting it in its entirety 
on or before the 31st December 1929. In the event of its non-acceptance by that 
date, or its earlier rejection, it was stated that the Congress would organise a 
campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation 
and in such other manner as may be decided upon. A further resolution laid 
down the constructive and organisational programme to be followed during the 
year. These resolutions have governed the activity of the Congress organisation 
during the year. It has been generally ‘.recognised that the next year would see a 
great national struggle and efforts have been made to prepare for it. 

2. Another marked feature of the year has been the reaction of the Government 
to these resolutions, as well as to the general situation in the country and specially 
labour disputes. There has been an intensification of the policy of repression all 
over the country and Congressmen and labour leaders have been arrested and 
tried and convicted to long terms of imprisonment. Many important trials are 
still proceeding. House searches by the police have been of the most frequent 
occurrence and police charges on unarmed and peaceful processions and individuals, 
accompanied with the effective use of the baton, have taken place on several 
occasion % 

3. Immediately after the Congress sessions in Calcutta the Working Committee 
appointed a number of sub-committees to give effect to the Congress programme. 
Committees were formed for the boycott of foreign cloth, prohibition, removal of 
untouch ability, -Congress organisation, volunteers, and the removal of disabilities 
of women. The last named sub-committee has apparently done no work and has 
submitted no report. 

4. The Volunteer sub-committee made various recommendations, in particular 
recommending that the Hindustani Seva Dal be strengthened and should be fully 
utilised for training volunteers for national work. 

5. The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi and with Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram as its able and effective secretary, has 
functioned throughout the year and carried on ceaseless activity in favour of the 
bt^cott. Mr. Jairamdas resigned his membership of the Bombay Council in order 
to detrote himself wholly to. the work of the boycott and fixed the headquarters of 
Ms committee in Bombay. The Committee developed direct contacts with provincial 
and district congress committees and issued numerous pamphlets and leaflets. 
Early in the year numerous bonfires of foreign cloth took place. One of these in 
Calcutta resulted in the prosecution by government: of Gandhiji and some Bengal 

. leaders. There was a conviction and a small fine, 

6 Mr. Jairamdas’s work was hampered to a considerable extent by the lack of 
'ar reports from local Congress committees. The office of the A. I. C. C. has 
to suffer from this reluctance to send reports. It is not sufficiently realised 
* cornmittees that the basis of organisational work is regular and detailed 
;, ln’spke of this difficulty, however, the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee 
a large measure. Many municipalities and merchants and large number 
'^re induced by it to join the boycott movement. The demand for 
tliat in spite of greatly increased production, it could not he 

V f 

CtMKmitfee has- been in charge of Syt C. Raiagopalchar 
ition his very own and has brought his great abi- 

Work was carri^ on largely in 
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South India and in Gujrat and the results achieved have been considerable. The 
campaign has attracted international attention. Mr. Rajagopalchar has become the 
secretary of the Prohibition League of India and is editing their quarterly magazine 
“Prohibition.” 

8. The campaign for the removal of untouchability has been in charge of Syt. 
Jamnalal Bajaj who hab worked strenuously in its behalf. Public opinion is every- 
where being roused in favour of the removal of the disabilities of the classes which 
have for long been suppressed. Many well-known temples, whrch would not admi: 
these classes, have now been thrown open to them. The Committee has also succee- 
ded in opening out numerous wells and schools to these suppressed classes. Many 
municipalities are co-operating in this work. The Secretary of the Committee, Syt. 
Jamnalai Bajaj, toured extensively, in Madras, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Sind, 
Kashmir, Punjab, and the N. W. Frontier Province. 

The effect of the propaganda for the removal of untouchability has been twofold. 
The so-called higher castes have been induced in some measure to give up the exclu- 
siveness which they had for long jealously kept, and the suppressed classes have 
become self-conscious and assertive of their rights. In some places, where the de- 
mand from the latter for a removal of their disabilities has not met with an adequate 
response, friction has arisen and “Satyagraha” or some kind of passive resistance has 
been threatened. The tension that prevailed for some time during the year has eased 
a little now. It is clear that untouchability and other social disabilities which certain 
classes have suffered from are doomed and cannot last much longer. 

9. The Committee for Congress reorganisation submitted its report early in the 
year. In view of the action contemplated next year great importance was attached 
to the question of organisation and the subject was fully considered by the Working 
Committee^and the A. I. C. C The Working Committee directed an audit and ins- 
pection of all Provincial Committees. This has been carried out in the case of nearly 
all the P. C. Cs. 

10. The A, I. C. C. at its meeting held in Bombay in May last called upon Pro- 
vincial Committees to respond to the campaign of repression which the British 
Government was carrying on all over the country by recognising the provinces and 
enrolling at lease one quarter per cent of the total population as original members by 
the 31st August. At this meeting the A. I. C. C. also drew up a number of rules to 
enable disciplinary action to be taken against committees or individuals who deliber- 
ately act against the declared policy of the Congress. 

11. Strenuous efforts were made by the provinces to fulfil the quotas of member- 
ship allotted to them under the A. L C. C. resolution but many P. C, Cs. did not 
succeed. The success attained however was notable. Many provinces had to con- 
tend against extraordinary difficulties — ^famine conditions, unprecedented floods and 
epidemics — apart from the repressive measure of the government. In view of these 
difficulties the A. I. C. C. waived the penalty for non-fulfilrnent of the quota. 

12. The membership figures for the different provinces with ffieir quotas are 
given below : — 



Province 

Quota. 

M£UBERS ENROLL 

I. 

Ajmer 

1,120 

14,594 

2 . 

Andhra 

35*923 

0^685 

3 * 

Assam 

8.337 


4 - 

Behar 

72,588 

90,535 

5 * 

Bengal 


93,385 

4 

Berar 

7,688 

7,688 ? 

7. 

Burma 

2,000 

1*904 

8. 

C. P. Hindustani 

2<^5C^ 

28,827 

9. 

C. P. Marathi 

6,586 

11,651 


Bombay 

17,000 

12,689 

II. 

Delhi 

^954 

6,071 

12. 

Gujrat 

7,396 

17,807 

13- 

Kamatak 

13,654 

13*092 

14. 

Kerala 

7,747 

3 * 3^0 

15- 

Maharashtra 

21,542 

26,499 
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16. 

N. W. F. 

2,000 

2,000 

17. 

Punjab 

S 1.7 18 

29,122 

18. 

Sind 

8,200 

51.784 

2,615 

19- 

Tamil Nad 

36,087 

20. 

United Provinces 

1,06,529 

75.710 

21. 

Utkal 

12,421 

5,86,105 

6,945 

5.10,276 


13. It will be noticed that Assam has supplied no figures of membership. It is 
doubtful if any proper Congress organisation functions there. In Kerala also, 
according to the audit and inspection reports, there is very little of organised work. 
Sind is backward, Berar and the N. W. F. P. although they claim to have fulfilled 
their quotas have sent no detailed figures. The inspection reports of Berar and 
and C. P. Marathi show that the work done there is not satisfactory, but in the 
latter province a very satisfactory number of members have been enrolled. 

14. Every effort was made by the A. 1. C. C. office to get regular and detailed 
reports from provinces. These efforts were often misunderstood and criticisms were 
resented. Ic is clear however that a great and country wide organisation like the 
National Congress can only function effectively if it has a strong and alert central 
office in intimate touch with the provinces. There is always a tendency in a great 
country like India for the central authority to weaken and this must inevitably 
result in the weakening of our national movement. The disciplinary rules of the 
A. 1. C, C. have helped in tightening the reins and the Congress organisation to-day 
is in consequence stronger. But much remains to be done in this respect. Several 
members of the Working Committee even have not the time or inclination to attend 
its meeting although such meetings should have precedence over everything. It 
w ould be desirable if members of any Congress Committee who do not attend some 
of its meetings should be considered to have automatically resigned from it. It is 
also highly desirable that members of Congress executive bodies do not criticise 
in public the decisions of such bodies so long as they remain members. No con- 
vention of corporate responsibility can arise if each member is a law into himself. 

15. The disinclination of P. 0. Cs to send reports may be judged from the fact 
that many of them have not even sent their annual reports. The provinces that 
have sent this report are ; Andhra, Behar, Bengal, Bombay, Gujrat, Karnatak, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, North West Frontier Province, Punjab, United Provinces, and Tamil 
Nadu. Thus the following nine provinces have not sent their annual reports : Ajmer, 
Assam, Berar, Burma, C. P. Hindusthani, C. P. Marathi, Delhi, Sind and Utkal 
Ajmer may be excluded from this list as there have been election troubles through- 
out the year. It should be added that various interim reports have been received 
from all these provinces, except Assam which has not sent any kind of report during 
the year. Reference is here being made only to the annual report. 

16. Reports have also been received from some of our affiliated committees. The 
membership figures given in these are as follows : 




London 125 

New York Branch 350 

Kobe (Japan) Branch 51 

Goa Branch 386 

The ]^bul committee has long ceased to exist. In South Africa the various sepa- 
rate afiBl^tions have now been consolidated into one — that of the South African 
C<^3^ess.^ No report has so far been received from it. 

Abe^nning was made this year to realise contributions from provinces under 
IXs^the constitution. The amount was left to the provinces. There 

spaying even the amount of their own cho ke but ultimately all provjn- 
H^er where there were election troubles, paid up. Some of the major 
i^ery small sums. The following payments were made : 

Rs. 
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4. 

Bengal 


500 

5- 

Berar 

ff 

50 

6 . 

Burma 

ff 

200 

7. 

C. P. Hindusthani 

yf 

100 

8. 

C. P. Marathi 


25 

9. 

City of Bombay 

f> 

1,000 

10. 

Delhi 


50 

II. 

Gujrat 

fy 

500 

12. 

Karnatak 

99 

100 

13 * 

Kerala 

99 

25 

14 - 

Maharashtra 

f J 

50 

15* 

N. W. F. Province 

99 

50 

16. 

Punjab 

5 ? 

100 

17. 

Sind 


50 

18. 

Tamil Nad 


100 

19. 

United Provinces 


300 

20. 

Utkal 


105 


18. The following affiliation fees were received from committees abroad : 


London Branch 

Rs. 

100 

New York Branch 


100 

Kobe Branch 


lOO 

Goa Branch 


25 


The South Africa Indian Congress has not yet sent its affiliation fee. 

19. Early in the year the Working Committee recommended the observance 
throughout the country of special programmes on Sundays, Sunday March loth 
was to be observed as Swaraj day and subsequent Sundays were to be devoted speci- 
ally to the boycott of foreign cloth, prohibition and physical culture. March 10th 
was celebrated throughout the country and for many weeks the Sunday programmes 
were observed. 

20. It has been stated earlier in this report that the increased political and labour 
activity in the country resulted in widespread repression on the part of the govern- 
ment. Syt. B. Sambamurti, a member of the Working Committee, was arrested 
early in the year and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment A very large number 
of Congressmen and labour leaders have been sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment in the course of the year. Punjab and Bengal have specially suflfered 
in this respect 

21. On March 20th there were wholesale arrests in Bengal, Bombay, Punjab 
and the United Provinces under Sec. 121-A of the Indian Penal Code and hundreds 
of houses were searched. Those arrested included eight members of the AH India 
Congress Committee. All the arrested persons were brought to Meerut where 
their trial began in what has come to be known as the Meerut Conspimcy Case. 
Thb case has attracted widespread attention not only in India but in foreign 
countries. A central defence committee, chiefly consisting of prominent Congress- 
men, was formed to help the accused. The Working Committee, contrary to its 
usual practice, made a grant of Rs. 1,500 towards the defence. The pr^iminary 
enquiry in the case dragged on for many months and was concinded a iew <Mys 

22- Another case, which has attracted considerable attention in IskI^ k the Lahore 
Coosf^acy Case in which a large number of young men are faemg tried on various 
charges. Owing to the bad treatment given to the atx^ed, die mSarttkl prison^ 
went on hunger strike in protest. Many poiitkal precm^s in other jalk in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces went on sympathetic hun^^ strikes. The hunger strikes 
went on for an extram-dinarily long period, fordbie feeding being resorted to. 
Syts. Bhagat Singh and Dutt, who started the iuinger strike in Lahore, continued 
it for thirteen weeks. One of their felov prisoners, Jatindra Nath Das, succumbed 
on September 13th on the 64th day of his hur^r strike. His death, although 
long exfiected, came as a great shock to the country. No event for many y^is 
^mst had touched the people so mimh and all over the country vast demonstiations 
were held. Soon after, on September 19th another political prisoner, the Bev, 
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Wizaya, died in a Burma jail after the amazing period of 164. days of hunger 
strike. 

23. These deaths concentrated the country*s attention ^ on the ^ treatment of 
political prisoners. The Government, which was contemplating special legislation 
against hunger strikers, had to give this up and promises were held out of better 
treatment. On the strength of these promises the A. 1 . C. C. requested the remaining 
hunger-strikers to give up the strike and this request was acceded to. The govern- 
ment has however not fulfilled its promises yet. 

24. Another group case is at present going on in Calcutta in which Syt. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, a member of the Working Committee, and several other 
prominent Congressmen are being tried. 

Arrests of Indians for political reasons have also been reported from Shanghai 
and the Malay States. 

25. Apart from numerous trials and convictions of political and labour workers, 
methods of repression have been used by the police which were described by the 

' A. I. C. C. as “barbarous**. On one occasion seven young men collecting funds 
for the defence of the Lahore under-trial prisoners were beaten by the police, in 
the presence of the I District Magistrate, till some of them were senseless and all 
had received severe injuries. Their offence was their crying “Down with Imperialism” 
and “Long Live Revolution.’* Even more barbarous treatment was resorted to in 
Lahore in the case of the under-trial prisoners in the conspiracy case. They were 
beaten in open court in the presence of the trying magistrate, and,, it was stated, that 
they were ill-treated in a variety of ways, outside the court house. 

26. Apart from the recent trials and convictions it should be remembered that 
there are a large of number of long term political prisoners in various jails in India 
and the Andaman Islands. These include detenus under Regulation III of 1818 and 
martial law prisoners who were sentenced by special tribunals during the martial 
law regime in the Punjab ten yeas ago in 1919. Besides these there are twenty 
seven political prisoners in jails who were sentenced to transportation for life in 

<iuring war time. They were tried and sentenced by special^ com- 
missions and not by the ordinary law courts. They have now been in prison for 
15 years. 

27. Labour troubles and strikes have continued during the year and have come to 
ahead. There was another general strike in Bombay textile mills involving 1,50,000 
workers. The strike demonstrated that Indian lab our was developing a new militant 
and class-conscious outlook. The strike was a great success to begin with and 
showed that there was considerable organising ability behind it. But after six 
months or more it failed. Another general strike took place in the Jute areas in 
Bengal involving about 2,50,000 workers. The Jute workers were badly organised 
but they succeeded. Sporadic strikes however continued and partly undid the wmrk 
of the general strike. 

28. Another strike which has attracted widespread attention and sympathy has 
been the strike of the Tinplate workers in Golmuri near Jamshedpur. This strike 

‘ , involved 3>ooo workers, mostly skilled, and it has continued for eight and a half 

* months now. The demands of the strikers were very moderate but the employers 

p ; • and the Behar Government have persistently refused even an enquiry. The Legis- 

^ , lative Assembly censured the attitude of government and passed a resolution for the 

\ . withdrawal of the protection given to the Tinplate industry. But, as often happens 

.r with the resolutions of the Assembly, this resolution also has been ignored by govern- 
No enquiry even has yet taken place and the strike continues. Sympathetic 
have taken place in Budge Budge and elsewhere. 

^ South Indian Railway strike of 1928 was followed by the arrest and trial 
many persons. The Judge of Trichinopoly sentenced fifteen of 
years* rigorous imprisonment in April last Appeals from these convic- 
Sed. 

ibo year the Trades Disputes Bill was passed by the Assembly in 
firom labour. The Public Safety Bill met a sudden 
|?^jdeait of -the ‘Assembly ruled that it could not ^be proceeded 

on. This objection was easily overcome 
an Ordinance by executive decree. 




*’■*('.'■** Ji- I “tL 
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The Bombay Government has recently passed a Goonda Bill ostensibly aimed at 
the lawless elements in the community, but in the opinion of labour and others, rea ly 

aimed at the labour movement. ^ , t, 

31. The Royal Commission on Labour presided over by Mr. Whitley nas oeen 
received with mixed feelings by Indian Labour. Some Tra le Unions declar^ in 
favour of boycott, others were for co-operation. The All India Trade Umcm Con- 
gress which met recently declared by a majority in favour of a boycott of the com- 
mission. This has resulted in a split in the ranks of labour and some unions have 

seceded from the All India T. U. C. _ ^ r u 

32. Proscriptions of books, said to be seditious by Goyernment has been a 
feature of the year. Special attention was drawn to the proscription of Syt, Sundar- 
laPs “History of British Rule in India, a book in Hindi embodying several years ot 
research. Dr. J. T, Sunderland's “India in Bondage" was also 

before the proscription however Syt. Ramananda Chatterji, the editor of the Moder n 
Review" and the publisher of the book was tried for sedition in publishing the book 
and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. A large number of eminent writers and public 
men in the United States of America protested vigorously against this suppression 
of books which proved unpalatable to the British Government. , • - 

33. Passport facilities have again been denied this year to persons desiring to 
attend the Lahore Congress. Mr. S, J. Saklatvala was elected the delegate of the 
London branch of the Congress and Mr. Sailendra Nath Ghose of the New York 

branch. Both have been refused visas. . t • 

34. Election disputes have absorbed a great deal of time and energy during the 

year. Soon after the Calcutta Congress the Working Committee superseded the 
Ajmer P. C. C, on account of a number of grave irregularities. Fresh elechons 
were ordered under the supervision of the nominees of the president. These 
elections were delayed and ultimately took place ^ in October. The Working 
Committee however had to set aside these elections also on account of false 
piersonation and other practices which, in the opinion of the committee, were corrupt. 
New elections were ordered and these have just taken place. ^ 1 t, d r r' 

A major election dispute has also arisen in Bengal, in which both the r. C.L. 
and some District Committees are involved. The matter was ref^ed to^ the 
President A. I, C. C for decision. He has been unable to give a final decision 
but he has issued an interim order staying the election of the new A. I. C. C. 
bers from Bengal and recommending to the Working Comrnittee that the old 
A. L C. C. members from Bengal should function till the final decision in January.^ 

35. The A. I. C. C. met four times during the year and the Working Committee 
nine times. If the increased number of meetings is a test then there was p'eater 
activity this year than for many years past. One of the meetings of the A. I. C. C. 
however had to be convened for a special and unprecedented reason. Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi, who had been elected the president of the next Congress by a majonty 
of provinces expressed his inability to accept the office and the A. I. C. C. had 

to meet to choose another. ^ • r ♦ 

Two of the members of our Working Committee have been absent in foreign 
countries for the greater part of the year. Srimati Sarojini Naidu returned from 
America after a very successful tour in Au^st. In Ncwemher she went to East 
Africa to preside over the East African Indian Congress. One of our treasurers^ 
Syt Shiva Prasad Gupta, has been in Europe for many months. 

36. Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta attended the ^cond World Congress of the 
Leagi:^ against Imperialism at Frankfurt in July last -on behalf of the National 
Congress. His report of this Congress was placed before the Working Comminee. 

37. In may last it was announced that the Government had extended indefinitely 

the life of the existing legislatures in the country. This rai ed the council con- 
troversy again. Prevnxis to this announcement the Tamil Nad P. C. C. had 
put forward a proposal in favcmr of the acceptance of ministerships. In view of 
strong opposition, honarever, this proposal was withdrawn. Working Committee 

recommended, in view of the extenaon oi the life of the legislatures, that Congress 
members should abstain from attending councils till the cc romittee decided otherwise* 
The Committee later, referred the matter to the A. I. C. C. and recommended 
resignation from Councils. The A* L C. C. meeting in Allahabad in July approved 
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of this recommendation but decided that the question of withdrawal from the 
legislatures do stand over till the Lahore Congress. 

38. An important resolution of the A. 1 . C. C. passed in Bombay in May dealt 
with social and economic changes. It stated that in order to remove the poverty 
and misery of the Indian masses it was necessary not only to put an end to foreign 
exploitation but also to make revolutionary changes in the present economic and 
social structure of society and to remove the gross inequalities. 

39. Immediately after the Calcutta Congress the Working Committee made 
a grant of 30 per month for the establishment of a Students’ Information Bureau 
in Berlin. This Bureau was opened soon after under the supervision of Mr. A. C. K 
Nambiar and it has fully justified itself by the help it has given to numerous 
Indian students and visitors. Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta inspected it during his 
European tour and he wrote in terms of high appreciation of its work. On his 
recommendation the Working Comm ttee increased the grant by ;^2 per month 
for a reading room. The Bureau is run efficiently and sends full reports and 
accounts monthly. Its success is largely due to the honorary services of Mr. 
Nambiar. 

40. The Calcutta Congress directed the A. I. C. C. to open a foreign department 
and the Working Committee authorised the working secretary to take the necessary 
steps in this behalf. The secretary has been in personal charge of the foreign work 
of the A. I. C. C. and has endeavoured to develop contacts with organisations and 
individuals in other countries This is not particularly easy as numerous difficulties 
are placed in the way of foreign correspondence by the government censorship. 

41. The Calcutta Congress also directed the Working Committee to take steps 
to summon a meeting of a Pan- Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India. The Committee 
called upon Mr. S. Satyamurti and the secretary to take the necessary steps and to 
report In this report it was pointed out that if the meeting was to be held in 
1930 it should take place at the time of the Congress in December, 1930. Further 
various difficulties in the way of holding such a Pan-Asiatic Conference were 
pointed out. 

42. The Rev. Ottama represented the Indian National Congress at the State 
funeral of Dr SunYatSenin Nanking in May last. His report of this function 
was published in the press. 

43- Indians abroad, settled in British colonies or dependencies, have had to 
face numerous difficulties. In Fiji the motion of the Indian members of^ the Council 
to have a common franchise was not accepted. Thereupon these Indian members 
resigned from the Council. 

In East Africa there is a continuing crisis and no solution has yet been found. 
Indians there have taken their stand on a common franchise and on settlement of 
land being oa terms of absolute equality. An Indian deputation from East Africa, 
led by Mr. J. B. Pandya, came to India in September and visited a number of 
important centres. The A. I. C. C. meeting at Lucknow on September ^8th had the 
advantage of hearing Mr. Pandya and it congratulated the deputation on the sound 
national stand it had taken. 

44 - In compliance with the decision of the A. I. C. 0 . a Labour Research 
Department was opened, as a branch of the A. I. C. C. office, and Mr. Bakar Ah 
Mirza was put in charge of it. The department has established contacts with 
various national and international labour organisations, including the International 
X-abour Office, Geneva ; ihe International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam ; 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation, Amsterdam ; the Research and 
Information Department of the I, L. P, London ; the Fabian Society, London ; and 
€ie International Co-operative Alliance, London. Valuable publications are beii^ 

* l^c^ed from these organisations. 

Mirza has visited the industrial areas in Bombay, Jamshedpur and Calcutta. 
iiis“^repared a monograph on Jute. During the general strike in the Jute areas 
the situation on the spot but he became involved himself^ in th® 
‘ this has led to his absence from headquarters for a considerable 
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on the various political, administrative, economic and cultural problems comprised 
by the Swaraj movement. The Working Committee authorised Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya to take steps to have such a manual prepared. It is not known if any 
progress has been made in this work. 

46. The Hindustani Seva Dal have carried on their work of training volunteers 
in various parts of the country. Most of this work has been done in the Karnataka 
province where the head office of the Dal and their Academy of Physical Culture 
are situated. But many camps have been held in other parts of the country and 
the demand for trainers has been greater than the supply. The Dal has helped 
greatly in enrolling members for the Congress and in the boycott of foreign cloth. 
They are now fully co-operating in organising an efficient volunteer corps for the 
Lahore Congress. 

47. The Hindustani Seva Dal have succeeded beyond expectation in organising 
a national flag day every month. At Calcutta last year they decided that the 
national flag be hoisted all over the country at 8 a.m., on the last Sunday of every 
month- This monthly flag unfurling is becoming very popular. The national^ flag is 
being more and more displayed on public buildings and many municipalities have 
had it unfurled with solemn ceremony. 

48. The All India Spinners* Association has made marked progress in the pro- 
duction and sale of khadi, but even so they have not been able to keep pace with 
the increased demand for it. Production has gone up 32% and sale by 50%. In Rajas- 
than production increased by 100% ; in Punjab by ; and in the U. P. and Bengal 
by over 50%. The actual figures for production are : 

For 1927-28 — Rs. 24,16, 382 ; 

For 1928-29— Rs. 31,88,000. 

Sale in 1927-28 — Rs. 33,08,634 ; in 1928-29 Rs. 49,^4, 170. These figures for sales 
involve some duplication. After allowing for this the net sale in 1928-29 amounts to 

Rs. 39 , 45 > 7 I 3 * , , , . 

There are at present 364 khadi depots, of these 155 are production centres and 
209 sale depots. The A. I. S. A owns and runs 176 depots ; the others are in charge 
of aided and independent organisations. 

49. Although the work of the A. I. S. A. is expanding rapidly, it is not increasing 
as rapidly as its Council and members would desire it to. The difficulty of funds has 
been, for the moment, got over as Mr. Gandhi's very successful tours in Andhra, 
Burma and the U. P. have resulted in substantial collections. A greater difficulty 
is the lack of trained and efficient workers. 

50. The Working Committee has written off a large number of old outstandings. 
The only ones that remain are the following : 

Tamil Nad P. C. C. 3,335 4 10 

Punjab P. C. C. 1,500 o o 

Mr. T. Prakasam 500 0 o 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar 249 i ii 

There is also a large sum which has long been due from Mr. Badrul Hassan and 
the Hyderabad (Deccan) Congress Committee, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya stiH 
holds the balance of the Punjab Relief Funds which must now amount to about 
Rs. 50,000. 

51. The voluntary income tax which was imposed on Congres^snen by a 

of the Calcutta Congress has not been a success. Sonae contril^ricM® have 
receii^ in the A. I. C. C. office and some have been paid to pcovinckl amf * local 
ccmamteas. On the whole however only a smal percentage Congressinem have 
paid it 

52. The tet Congress added a par^praph to article XXIil cff the constitution 
laying down that there should be a permanent ffind the Corpress- No* steps have 
however been taken so htr to start this hmd. Nor has any deciaon been arrived at 
regarding the permanent location of the A L C, C. office. 

53. On the 31st of October a statement was made by the Viceroy on behalf of the 

British Government, suggesting a ocmference between representatives of the Inffian 
people, the Indian S^tes and the British Government, to consider the future coi^- 
tution of India. A meetii^ cff prpmin^ Congressmen and leaders of other poitii^ 
parties held in Delhi on Noveniber 2nd issued a manifesto in which 
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pressed their willingness to co-operate but stated that certain conditions were vital 
and must be fulfiled. There were four conditions mentioned : the discussion at the 
conference must be on the basis of full dominion status for India, there should be 
predominant representation of Congressmen, a general amnesty of political prisoners " 
and an immediate change in the manner of carrying on the existing government so> 
as to approximate it to a dominion government. The Working Committee suhse-; 
quently confirmed this action taken by Congressmen at Delhi but made it clear that 
this confirmation was till the Lahore Congress only. 

54, The Secretaries regret to record the deaths during the year of Pandit Goka- . 
ran Nath Misra, who was for some years the working General Secretary of the Con** 
gress ; Prof. S. M. Paranjpe, an ex-president of the Maharastra P. C. C. and Syt 
M. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu, a member of the A. I. C. C, from Madras. 


Report of the Foreign Cloth Boycott 


Committee 

ii j 

The Working Committee of the Congress at its meeting in New Delhi on the 
^ 17th and 19th February 1929 appointed the following persons with power to co-opt, ' 
to constitute the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee : Mahatma Gandhi (Chairman) 
Pandit Motilal Nehru ; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ; Moulana Abul Kalara:' 
Azad, Dr. M. A. Ansari and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Committee was required to carry out the following item of the Congress * 
programme : 

‘^Inside and outside the legislatures methods suited to respective environments^' 
shall be immediately adopted to bring about boycott of foreign cloth by advocating v 
and stimulating production and adoption of handspun and handwoven Khaddar,'' 

The Committee commenced its work on ist March 1929. A report of its work 
up to 30th April was submitted to the Working Committee at its meeting in Bombay , 
on 23rd May. At that meeting the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee co-opted fhe 
following members : 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ; Sjt. Vallabbhai J. Patel, Sjt. Satish Chandra Das Gupta j 
and Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram, 

The following paragraphs briefly describe the main work done by the Committee 
in the period since then up to the middle of December. 

It is not necessary in this report to refer again to the methods of work employed 
by the Committee to carry out the Congress programme through the agency of 
Congress Committees and with the co-operation of local bodies. These have been ; 
described in the last report. 

Propaganda Tours 


It was felt as a result of the first two months' experience that the organisation 
of propaganda tours would speed up the progress of the Boycott movement With 
that end in view propaganda tours were arranged by the Committee. In all seven 
p^vinces were covered and the following 25 towns visited during the months of / 
. Jtpae, July, September and October : — 

' 1 I r' 


-glND t^Karachi ; Hyderabad ; Sukkurj; Larkana ; Shikarpur ; Rohri, PUNJAB ’ 
^ Ite J Amritsar ; Lahore ; Ferozepur. DELHI Delhi. N. W. FRONTIER 
“ Indi ; Peshawar. GUJRAT Ahmedabad ; Surat. MAHARASHTRA 
i ILARHATAK Dharwar ; Hubli ; Bellary ; Gadag ; Bagalkot j Bijapuf ; 

; Gokak- . ; 

|a| and Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram Secretary of the Committee 
the Frontier Provinces. During the Sind tour 
w V ^ public meeting at Karachi on lbe 

<|ue6tibn ' of w Seth Jamnalal Baj^ though alone 
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undertook visits to Ferozepore and Delhi on the completion ^ of the tour 
in the Frontier Province. The presence of Seth Jamanlal Bajaj in the above 
provinces had very good effect on the people and the v^orkers. The tour to the 
Karnatak province was undertaken by Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande and Sjt Jairam- 
das Daulatram. As a result of the former’s special effort a fairly extensive tour pro- 
gramme was gone through in the Province covering nine towns. Sjt Jairamdas also 
visited Poona, Ahmedabad and Surat in the intervals. In addition to the above- 
mentioned 25 towns Sjt. Jairamdas, while in Bombay, addressed about 30 meetings 
on the Boycott question including meetings organised at the undermentioned 5 vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood of Bombay : 

Khar ; Vile Parle ; Santa Cruz ; Ghatkopar ; Andheri. 

During the visits to various towns in the above mentioned seven provinces the 
programme always included a public meeting, a meeting of the cloth merchants and 
a talk with the Congress workers and the response of the people was, on the whole, 
encouraging though its full fruits could only have been secured by subsequent sustain- 
ed activity by local Congress organisations. 

Reports From Congress Committees 

Despite the Committee’s best endeavours, it has not been possible to get the 
Congress organisations of the various provinces to keep in regular touch with the 
Committee, Though no doubt many Congress Committees have been fairly active 
and they and other organisations put forth special effort on Mahatma Gandhi’s Jubilee 
day, the Committee is unable to assess in concrete figures the work done by Con- 
gress organisations in regard to the Boycott programme. In order to stimulate sus- 
tained activity by Congress Committees and secure a reasonable measure of regulari- 
ty in reporting the work done, our Committee issued early in June printed forms for 
weekly reports. This too has had very little effect and only a small minority of the 
Congress Committees iu the country have been sending weekly or monthly reports 
of boycott work done by them. Roughly about 27% of the District Congress Com- 
mittees addressed by our office have sent in their reports, and several of these too 
none too regularly. Only about 4 p, c. of the total number of reports due have 
reached the office of the Committee. 

Action By Local Bodies. 

^ The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee had approached all the Municipalities and 
District Local Boards in India, 

To exempt Khadi from tax, 

To increase the tax on foreign cloth and 

Purchase only Khadi for their use. 

The following are the local bodies which have taken one or more of the above 
steps : 

Mitnicipauties. 

Arvi (C. P.) ; Akola (Berar) ; Ahmedabad (Gujarat) ; Bhusaval (Maharashtra) ; 
Belgaum (Karnatak) ; Bijapur (Karnatak) ; Ballia (U. P.) ; Bogra. (Bengal) ; 
Bezwada (Andhra) ; Burhanpur (C. P.) ; Benares (U, P.) : Bhandara (C. P.) ; 
Chanda (C. P.) ; Drug (C. P.) ; Dhulia (Maharashtra) ; Gadag Betgiri (Karnatak) ; 
Gondia (C. P.) ; Guntur (Andhra) ; Haliyal (f^matak) ; Howrah (Bengal) ; 
Hinganghat (C. P.) ; Hyderabad (Sind) ; Jhansi (U. P.) ; Karachi (Sind) ; 
Kumbakonam (Madras) ; Katol (C. P.) ; Kamptee (C. P.) ; Larkana (Sind) ; 
Lucluiow (U. P.) ; Malwan (Maharashtra) ; Marwara (C. P.) ; Mowar (C. P.) ; 
Nipani (^matak) ; Patuakhali (Bengal) ; Pulgaon (C. P.) ; Ramtek (C. P.) ; 
Sirsi (Karnatak) ; Solapur (Maharashtra) ; Shahada (Maharashtra) ; Tiruppur 
(Madras) ; Tumsar (C. P.) ; Umreth (Gujrath) ; Ujhani (U, P.) ; Umrer (C. P.) ; 
Wardha (C. P.) ; Yeotmal (Berar). 

District Local Boards. 

Amaroti District Council ; Farakbabad District Board ; Kolaba District Local 
Board. 

The following Munici^lhies according to this Committee’s information have 
resolved to impose a dbcriminative tax on foreign cloth : 

55 
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Malvan ( Bombay) ; Tirupur (Madras) ; Murwara (C. F.) ; Nipani (Bombay) ; 

Benares (U. P.)- -l ^ i 

It is quite likely that several more local bodies may nave taken some action, 

but no information is available to the Committee about them. 

The U. P. Legislative Council has recently passed a resolution recommending 
to Government that as far as practicable all Government Departments should make 
their purchases of cloth in Khadi. 

Effect of Propaganda 

It is desirable to form an idea of the effect of this year's propaganda on the 
consumption of foreign cloth in the country for the period during which the Congress 
took up the Boycott programme. It is impossible, however, to know by how 
much the internal sales of foreign cloth in India have been effected. A reliable 
index of the effect of the propaganda, however, is the imports of foreign cloth at 
the various ports of India. The boycott propaganda assumed a vigorous form 
from the months of February and March 1929, and as orders placed by India 
with foreign importers always take about 2-3 months before they are executed, the 
proper way to measure the effect of the country's efforts since February will be to 
calculate the fall in the imports of foreign cloth from May i 929 2 -s compared with 
the previous years. The latest figures available are those up to October 1929* The 
following table gives the figures of imports of all kinds — textile fabrics and yarns 
between May and October of each of the undermentioned years. 

Value of yarns and textile (in lakhs of rupees.) 

1924. 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

47j47 38,02 42,06 41,28 39^77 35 ) 5 ^ 

The result of the comparison between the figures of 1929 ^^d the earlier yeap 
indicating the net effect of the forces in operation during the above-mentioned six 
ninths is given hereunder : — 


Extent of reduction 
in 1929 


P. C. of reduction 
in 1929 


Compared with average of 

1925-28 6,19 lakhs 

Compared with 1928 4,19 » . io* 5 % 

Taking thus all kinds of fabrics and yarns — cotton, wollen, silken and mixed, 
the fell in the imports during the months of May to October 1929 as compared with 
the same period of last year, has been nearly 4 X crores of rupees and as compared 
with the average of the last five years it is over 6 crores of rupees. 

Taking however only cotton piecegoods the figures m lakhs of rupees are as 
under : — 


1924 192$ 1926 1927 1928 1929 

34,15 26,22 ^ 39,02 27,62 26,15 23,69 

The res^t of the comparison between the f^ures of 1929 and the earlier years 
indicating the net effect of the forces in operation during the above mentioned six 
months is given hereunder : — 

Extent of reduction P. C. of reduction 

in 1929 in 1929 

Compared with average 
of 1925-28 
Compared with 1928 

The above table shows that there has been 
cotton piecegoods during the last six months. 

It is of course true that many factors have combined to reduce tbe imports of 
cloth during this year, but the comments in the Lancashire manufacturing 
on the condition of L^nca^ire trade with India have clearly shown that the 
li^y^fEneht *h&s bad a share in reducing the imports of , foreign cloth in 


4,94 lakhs 
246 

a fall 


of 2X 


17 * 2 % 

9 * 4 % 

crores of rupees m 



Sales Of Khadi. 

can also be measured, to some extefrt^ by 
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the figures of the consumption of Khadi. The All India Spinners' Association has 
this time also very kindly furnished this Committee with the figures of sales of Khadi 
during this and the preceding years. The following table shows the sudden rise in 
the sales of Khadi during the year October 1928 to September 1929 : — 

1927-1928 1928-1929 

33i 08,634 Rs. 49,84,170 

Percentage of increase between 1927-1928 and 1928-1929.. .50*6% 

The following table gives the sales of Khadi during the preceding years : — 

1925- 1926 28,99,143 

1926- 1927 „ 32,88,764 

1927- 1928 ^ „ 33,08,634 

Thus while the total sales of Khadi were more or less in the neighbourhood of 20 
lakhs during each of the years from 1925-26 to 1927-28 they have jumped up to nearly 
half a crore during the current year. 

The sales of Khadi during the period of March to September when the Boycott 
propaganda affected the sales were as under : — 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Total 


1928 
Rs. 2,64,821 
3,28,249 
2,69,631 

2,36,354 

2,48,881 
2,45,876 
2,60,964 


59 


9^ 


1929 

Rs. 4.81,309 

4,89,73s 

4,31,616 
3,96,370 
3,97,656 
3,90,682 

4,91,215 


35 

55 

55 


55 


59 


„ 18,54,776 ^ Total ... „ 30,75,583 

Thus while the sales of khadi during the above period was about 18 lakhs of 
rupees in 1927-28, they rose by about 13 lakhs of rupees in the current year, the 
increase being to the extent of 66 per cent. 

The production of Khadi has increased in the following manner : 

1925- 26 ... fe. 23,76,670 

1926- 27 ... 24,06,370 

1927- 28 ... „ 24,16,382 

1928- 29 ^ ••• ,, 3I»26,295 

The production was about 24 lakhs in each of the years from 1925-26 to 1927-28 
and in the current year it has risen to nearly 32 lakhs, that is an increase of 33 p. c. 
It is understood that the Boycott propaganda began to have effect on the production 
during the months of April to September 1929 exceeded the production during 
the same period of the previous year to the extent shown by the following table : — 


April 

May 

June 

Italy 

August 

September 


1928 
1,59,850 

1,64,365 

1,90,285 
2,01 995 
2,06,428 
3)32493 


1929 

2,17,494 

2,60,739 

2,85,836 

3)29,875 

,$0,^26 

3)63,007 


Total ... ii,55)4i6 18,07,477 

^The increase in the production of Khadi during the above months of concentrated 
algitatioti was thus over 65$ lakhs of rupees, i.e. 56%. 

The various tables given above indicate the measure of the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the production and adoption of Khadi during the current year. * 

Receipts and Expend ittoe 

The Committee received a grant of Rs. 5,000 from the All India Congress 
Committee and had a further income of Rs. 1,236-9-3 from collections and donations. 
The expenditure incurred by the Committee from the commencement to I4tb 
December 1929 amounted to Rs. 2,726-12-6, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,509-12-9. 
The audited statement of accounts of the Committee from ist March to 14th Decem- 
ber 1929 is appended. 



The Anti-Untoiichability Sub-Committee 

Report 


This Sub-Committee was appointed by the Working Committee at its sitting at 
Delhi on 29th March 1929, consisting of Pandit Malaviyaji and Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj, 
the latter to work as Secretary. 

The Committee commenced work from April with its office at 395, Kalbadevi, 
Bombay, and with a programme for (i) getting temples, wells and schools, freely 
opened to untouchables, (2) instructing them in sanitary living. 

The Immediate Programme. 

It was also resolved that efforts should be concentrated for the time being on the 
first item in the programme viz., getting the temples thrown open, as constituting the 
most effective means of eliminating untouchability. With this end in view special 
meetings were held in Bombay in April where Pandit Malaviyaji spoke on the temple 
entry question exhorting the caste Hindus to freely admit the so-called untouchables 
in all Hindu Temples. He spoke on the same theme emphasising the necessity of 
broader interpretation of Hinduism at almost every meeting during his extensive tour 
in Southern India which followed his visit to Bombay. 

Bandra, Bombay And Poona Conferences. 

A resolution in terms identical with the programme of the Committee was moved 
and passed at the Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Bandra on 4th and 5th 
May 1929 and an informal Conference of workers was held under the auspices of the 
Committee at Bombay on 23rd May when the working programme for the districts 
was chalked out. Another conference of workers in the field of untouchability was 
convened by the Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal of Poona in June at which the Com- 
mittee sent its representatives. The Secretary also attended. Both the organisations 
undertook to work out in close co-operation an intensive programme of persuading 
temple-owners and tmsteesto throw open the temples under them to untouchables. 
Every worker attending personally pledged himself to get at least one temple opened 
in the near future by his efforts. Three Pracharaks were appointed to carry on pro- 
paganda work in the districts one of them from the untouchable class itself. The 
Conference was attended by some of the foremost Shastries versed in Hindu Dhar- 
ma-Bhastras. Some of these who wield considerable influence among the orthodox 
caste Hindus are actively working in our field of reform. 

Secretary’s Work During Tours. 


The^ Secretary during his tours in Madras Presidency, C. P., Rajputana, Sind, 
Kashmir, Punjab and Frontier Provinces collected information regarding the condi- 
tions under which untouchable classes lived, and discussed the problem with local 
workers everywhere. He met Municipal members, trustees and owners of temples, 
weBs, etc., and exhorted sympathisers to make concerted efforts for throwing open 
temples, wells and schools. He found the atmosphere favourable everywhere and an 
eagerness on the part of the caste Hindu workers and leaders in charge of public 
l:k|^nlsations or local bodies to do their duty for alleviating the lot of the untouchable 
t^s^s. Municipalities and local boards in most places have officially no ban against 
^lii^sttchables, in schools, wells, Dharmashalas, etc. under them, but efforts are needed 
to enable the untouchables to enjoy the benefits of the same in actual practice. 

Bombay Central Office. 

Ofi&ce of the^ Committee in Bombay put itself in communication with 
igrpsf Committees, issued circulars and collected information regard- 
in their respective areas. Lists of principal temples in every 
'S^ as regards forms of worship, history, endowments, etc., were 
tritsiees or owners concerned were addressed. 

PtnKLidTY^ Work. 

time to. time detailing accounts of work in 
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the districts and other relevant information regarding the progress of propaganda. 

A general appeal addressed to the Trustees of Hindu Temples was issued by the 
Secretary and circulated through press and in pamphlet from in English, Marathi, 
and Hindi all over the country. Prominent workers and eminent leaders in other 
provinces were approached to issue similar appeals. These appeals, it appears, had 
good effect upon the mind of most people whose attitude in matters of internal 
reform of Hindu society had been markedly favourable during recent years. For 
a variety of reasons every thinking Hindu, belonging to whatever school of thought, 
appears to realise to-day the supreme need of a complete overhauling of social 
life in order to effect a re-adjustment that would answer all the pressing needs 
of the day and bring about social solidarity. 

Response 

The first temple opened through the Committee’s efforts was the big Datta 
Durbar temple at Ellichpur in Berars. Influential Hindu organisations besides 
the Congress had been vigorously working towards the same end and a very good 
response was beginning to be made without any opposition worth the name almost 
everywhere. About half-a-dozen temples in the mofussil towns and villages^ were 
announced to have been declared open and the trustees of some of the biggest 
temples in Bombay were being successfully moved- Sjt. Bhopatkar, President, 
Poona Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal issed a closely reasoned appeal addressed to 
the trustees of the historical Parvati Temple of Poona exhorting them to open the 
doors of the famous temple to all Hindus including untouchables. 

Second Stage 

Our appeals were vigorously supported by a number of leading caste H ndus and 
it seemed for a while to promise rich fruition when suddenly the movement of direct 
action under the title of “Temple Entry Satyagraha” was launched by certain leaders 
of the untouchable communities in Poona to force an entry into the Parvati 
Temple. 

An Anxious Situation 

With the broadcasting of moderate ideas of freedom and self-assertion in the 
matter of birth-rights and as a result of years of earnest efforts of the reforming 
sections among Hindus, a sudden self-consciousness has swept over the depressed 
classes during recent years. To their leaders the existing disabilities are too 
galling to be tolerated for a moment longer and they are naturally impatient with 
the pace of reform wh.ch even their accredited sympathisers among caste Hindus 
would deem acceptable for the moment. They attacked the caste Hindu leaders 
and workers, questioned their bonafides and attributed all their efforts for the 
uplift of the untouchables to sheer jealousy of Mussalmans or Christians. In 
Bombay they openly talked of equality of status not only in all out-door dealings 
but in the matter of inter-dining and inter-marriage. They endorsed the action 
of those who gave up Hindu Religion and embraced Islam as the most effective 
method of teaching a lesson to the Hindus. The “Satyagraha” which the Bombay 
untouchable leaders proposed to resort to was naturally different from the well- 
known methods of Mahatma Gandhi inasmuch as they did not make too much of a 
fetish of non-violence. All these upset the Hindu population in Bombay and 
Poona almost entirely and an atmosphere of increasing good-will that had prevailed 
was completely marred for the time being. Acute tension prevailed both in Bombay 
and Poona for weeks and the news and the controversies raging in the city proved 
equally disastrous to the atmosphere in the districts. The alarmist and die-hard 
elements among the class Hin|dus got a unique opportunity to raise the cry of 
“religion in danger” and setting up a bitter opposition among the caste Hindus and 
representing the temple entry agitation as only the thin end of the wedge. The 
signboards at the entrance of most temples “for Hindus only” were substituted 
in hot haste for new ones bearing the words “admission restricted to High Caste 
Hindus only” and legal authorities were ransacked to unearth judicial decisions 
in support of maintaining intact the customary bans. Most trustees now realised for 
the first time that there were legal difSculties in the way of removal of customary 
bans in Temples. Diffeiltie? which could hardly have arisen in an atmo^ph^e 
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of universal good-will now loomed large and insurmountable and barred the way 
of further progress. 

Remedies Suggested 


The tension however is now slowly subsiding and the trustees in many places 
have begun to reconsider their position. Steps are under consideration to approach 
the courts for a fresh judicial pronouncement that may take full cognisance of the 
religious and the socil out-look for the modern Hindu. Eminent counsel like Mr. 
Jayakar who is regarded as one of the foremost authorities on Hindu Law, 
Customs and Tradition have opined that a favourable judicial pronouncement is 
within the range of possibility despite previous decision. Legislation on the lines 
of the removal of the Caste Disabilities Act has also been suggested and Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar has published a draft bill which he intends to introduce during the next 
session of the Legislative Assembly. 

Suspension and Resumption of Parvati Satyagraha 

Poona Satyagraha was suspended for a fortnight on the leaders of the local 
Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal and Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Jamnalal Bajaj 
offering to mediate with the trustees. They all tried to move the trustees but 
unfortunately failed to persuade the latter under the atmosphere of bitterness and 
distrust that prevailed. The “Satyagraha” was thereupon resumed and is still 
continuing, batches of untouchables, aided by some caste Hindu sympathisers who 
have cast in their lot with the Satyagrahis from the start, daily visit the Parvati 
temple and sit waiting at the foot of the temple which is kept closed and bolted 
since the commencement of the Satyagraha. The Poona Satyagrahis have till now 
observed exemplary non-violence inspite of provocation and actual violence on one or 
two occasions on the part of caste Hindu opponents or by the guards specially 
appointed by the trustees. 

The Committee had to work hard during these months of acute tension. The 
Brahmin Non-Brahmin bitterness already existing in Poona and the Deccan con- 
tributed to aggravate the tension. 

The Committee and the Satyagraha 


The Committee's attitude on the question of Satyagraha had to be determined 
even before the Poona and Bombay situations developed. The president of the 
Hindu Mission, Calcutta, under date 12-9-29 wrote to Sjt Jamnalal Bajaj intimating^ 
him of Satyagraha having been started in respect of the Kali Temple at Munshiganj 
“to assert the inherent right of every Hindu to enter and offer Puja irrespective of 
caste and creed in that place of public worship" and soliciting his opinion and help 
in that connection. Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj wrote in reply that the existing conditions 
did not warrant starting Satyagraha at once, and that the question of entering into 
temples was a delicate matter needing special handling. There was danger^ of 
creating internal jealousy among the various Hindu communities and jeopardising 
unity. He started it as his opinion that if Satyagraha should be resorted to the 
caste Hindus should take the initiative. 


The conditions indicated in the reply represented the situation in Bombay and 
in Deccan perhaps to a much greater degree than in Bengal. Half-a-dozen temples 
were already thrown open, people who spontaneously lifted the ban but had not 
announced their act in the press were coming forward and informing the organisa- 
tions concentrating on this question of their having already admitted untouchables 
to their temples, schools or wells. Appeals were issued by prominent orthodox 
.Hindus wielding considerable influence in the Society to lift the ban and take these 
rlMe brethren closer. Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj in the extensive tours he made during 
year had everywhere evinced an atmosphere of good-will and of eamestne^ 
have surprised the most sanguine reformer a few years ago. During 
^^0^is^j;Navarafri and Dussarah festivals the caste Hindus firatemised with 

on an absolutely unprecedented scales organised processions, meeting^ 
^iecial occasions to admit them or mix with them and went out 
^ take them closer in a variety of ways. Under these hopeful conditions 

^ untouchable leaders coupled with the declarations 
liiat-iuempted them to take fhe inltk^e was 
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regrettable, however unobjectionable or justifiable it might be in theory. Our Com- 
mittee had therefore to disapprove of the Satyagraha in Poona as in the case of 
Munshiganj, though it congratulated the Satyagrahis for the non-violence they 
maintained in spite of the injuries they sustained during the first approach to 
the temple. It also offered to help them in moving the trustees to come to settle- 
ment. The negotiations unfortunately proved of no avail as did also the Committee’s 
efforts to induce the Satyagrahis to postpone a resumption of Satyagraha. 

The Secretary’s statements regarding the Poona situation, the negotiations with 
the trustees and with Satyagrahis were published in the press from time to time and 
in order to further allay the situation a manifesto calling upon the Hindu community 
as a whole to realise the urgency of doing away with untouchability was issued by 
the Committee. It warned the Hindus of the dangers involved in delaying to solve 
the problem and allowing spasmodic attempts to be made by various people to solve 
it in their own way and appealed to all caste Hindus and their organisations to take 
speedy action for the extinction of untouchability in all public places and outdoor 
dealings. The appeal was signed by almost jail the prominent Hindus of Bombay, 
a large number of them well-known for their orthodox style of living. The manifesto 
was published in the press and circulated all over the country and similar appeals 
were issued in Ahmedabad, Karachi and many other cities, signed by foremost 
local Hindu citizens and Hindu leaders, lesser people signing in thousands. 

The Committee is confident that if sustained and vigorous efforts are made by 
Hindu Congressmen on proper lines, the problem of untouchability is capable of 
being solved for all practical purposes without recourse to direct action which may 
involve the Hindu society in an internecine struggle at a most critical juncture 
in the history of the nation. If, however, this is not accomplished soon, we may be 
unable to avoid a vast and embarrassing domestic struggle for which the Hindus 
may have to thank none but themselves. For “it is impossible” to quote the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi, “to avoid an exhibition of inpatience and worse, if after having 
awakened them (i. e. the so-called untouchable classes) to a sense of their awful posi- 
tion, we do not succeed in easing it for them before it becomes too late.” 

Temples And Wells Opened. 


^ The following is the list of tenoiples declared opened under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee or through the efforts of its members, workers and sympathisers ; 


1. Datta Darbar Temple 

2. Muruti ,, 

3. Koteshwar „ 

4. Rama's „ 

5. Fakirchand’s „ 

6. Byahorji’s Radhakrishna Temple 

7. Narammiaji’s Temple 

8. Purnani Khair Mai Temple 

9. Bilaiya’s Radhakrishna Temple 

10. Bade Mahabir’s Temble 

11. Rama’s Temple 

12. Dikshitpura Shiv Temple 

13* Shankar and Mahabir Temple 

14. Ekveera Devi Temple 

15. Maruti Temple 


Ellichpur (Berar) 
Akoia. 

Wai (Dt. Satara) 
Gulal Wadi, Bombay. 
Jubbulpore. 

Tumsar (C. F.) 

Kinai (Oudh State) 
Satara. 


^ ©eth Jamnalal Bajaj had opened his own temple of Laxmi Narayan before this 
Conimittee was 

Temi^es dectoed opened through the ^forfs of other oiiganisations or individuals 
working on shnifar lines are — 


1. Eihote's Temple 

2. Ganpati „ 

3. Yamai Devi „ 

4. Kirloskar's ,, 

5. Maruti „ 

Untouchables are freely admitted 


Umerkhed (Berars) 
Pimpalner (Khandesh) 
Aundh (Dt Satra) 
Kirloskar Wadi, Satara* ' 
Poona (Camp) 

and allowed to worship at Kailadevi’s 
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ancient temple owned by the State of Karaiili in Rajputana. They are allowed 
to take the Darsban and sit to listen to religious discourse on occasions at Rama*s 
temple, Sholapur. 

Through the efforts of the Secretary all the 27 Municipal wells were thrown 
open to the untouchables at Wardha. A number of wells were also thrown open 
during the Secretary’s visit at Tumsar and Gondia in C. P. Municipalities 
and local boards are being moved to lift the ban over schools, water wells, 
Dharmashalas, etc. wherever it still exists and to see that the benefits conferred 
are enjoyed by the untouchables wherever it has been lifted. These bodies are 
also being moved to withhold exemptions from tax in respect to all temples, etc., 
which persist in maintaining the ban against untouchables. 

It must be noted that in all parts of the country temples are being opened 
to untouchables by caste Hindus on their own initiative many of whom often do 
not announce the fact or the local events are not reported to wider public. Many 
District Congress Committees do not function though they exist in name and 
no information is collected or furnished by them in response to repeated requests 
made by this Committee. 

No sort of ban exists against untouchables on the Kirloskar Industrial Settlement 
at Kirloskar Wadi (Dt. Satara) and untouchables numbering 80 live and work 
and deal with fellow residents on the colony without any distinction whatever, 
including in the temple. It is also understood that no untouchability exists in 
most part of the district of Purulia (Bihar) and in Gwalior State villages. A resolu- 
tion had been passed throwing open 3 more temples in Bombay and its vicinity but 
the trustees have not yet formally declared the temples open in the press owing to the 
necessary arrangements not having been yet completed. 

Through the efforts of the Committee a Conference of some of the Bombay 
Temple Trustees and the leaders of untouchables was brought about at Mr. Jayakar’s 
house in Bombay with a view to discuss the legal aspect of the temple-entry question 
and to find if possible a Modus Operandi to cut the gordian knot of the legal barrier. 
A procedure was found under which Temple Trustees could approach the Court for 
direction and the Trustees agreed to proceed upon that line of procedure as soon as 
cause for action had arisen the untouchables co-operating. 

The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held this month a Conference of. 
leading Hindus and sympathisers of the Anti-untouchability movement which was 
attended by Sjt Jamnalal Bajaj and representatives of various organisations including 
those of the depressed classes, as also by a fair number of Temple Trustees. 
Suggestions were invited and made for effectively carrying on the Anti-untouchability 
propaganda in various spheres and a sub-committee was formed to execute the 
programme of work laid down. 

The Committee’s special thanks are due to Mr. M. R. layakar, M. L. A., Bar-at- 
Law and Sjt. B. G. Kher, Solicitor, Bombay, for the most valuable assistance they 
have rendered to the Committee at a great sacrifice of their time and personal 
convenience, in the most delicate and trying task of negotiating with the trustees 
of various Bombay Temples in the midst of a most difficult situation. With Sjt. 
Kher the cause of the untouchables is a passion. There is hardly an organisa.tion 
for the uplift of untouchables in Bombay with which he is not closely connected. 
His zeal and sweetness of temper coupled with his undoubted abilities in the legal 
profession makes him irresistible and his influence is discernible everywhere. It is 
difiScult to thank him adequately for all that he has done for the Committee and for 
the cause generally. 

Swami Anand took charge of the Committee’s Central Office in Bombay from 
the commencement and did all the work for the Secretary whose absence at the 
Bombay^ Central OflSce of the Committee was almost continued save la few day 
flying visits occasionally. Sjt. Pundalikji Katagade’s services were lent by Sjt. 
Gangadharrao Deshpande for propaganda work in the districts for which Sjt. Punda- 
^ eminently fitted. He continually toured in Berars, Bombay and Maharashtra 
and most of the temples opened in these provinces are the fruit of his efforts. 
SisTSjui AnEiidE s ^nd Sjt» Pundlilyi^s, services h.ivc l>een lionorsry# 



The Prohibition Committee Report 

The following report on Prohibition was submitted by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
to the All India Congress Committee : — 

The Indian National Congress at Calcutta adopted the following as Clause I of the 
resolution on “Future Programme” : — 

“In the Legislature and outside every attempt will be made to bring about Total 
Prohibition of Intoxicating Drugs and Drinks, picketting of liquor and drug shops 
shall be organised wherever desirable and possible.” 

In pursuance of this, the Working Committee of the Congress adopted the 
following resolution on 3rd January : — 

“Resolved that Mr. C. Rajagopalachari be authorised on behalf of the Committee 
to suggest a scheme and appoint a Committee to carry out the programme of 
Prohibition mentioned in Clause I of the resolution on Future Programme.” 

I accordingly formulated a scheme and suggested names for the Committee. 
The scheme was adopted and the following Central Committee for Prohibition 
was appointed : Dr. M. A. Ansari, Sjt. Vallabhai J. Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
and my=elf. 

A meeting of this Committee was held at Ahmedabad on 4th March 1929. All 
the members were present except Dr. Ansari. I was appointed Secretary and 
was authorised to act in the name of the Committee and take all steps to carry out 
the scheme. 

It was resolved further to start work only in such areas where satisfactory workers 
were forthcoming and where facilities for carrying on the Campaign were available 
and to co-operate with other bodies working towards the same end, including caste 
and communal panchayets. 

Circulars were sent to the Secretaries of several Provincial Congress Committees 
to form sub'Committees in their respective provinces and appoint a special Secretary 
for this work. The following provinces appointed special secretaries for Prohibition 
whose names are given below : 

Andhra : Sjt A. Govindacharyulu, Ellore. 

Assam : Dr. Harekrishna Das, Gauhati. 

C. P. Hindustani : Mr. D. P. Misra, 174, Civil Lines, Jubbulpore. 

Gujrat : Sjt. K. V. Mehta and Miss Mituben Petit. 

Maharashtra : Stj. N. R. Gunjal, M. L. 0 ., Kasba Peth, Poona city. 

Tamilnad : Sjts K. Santanam, Gandhi Ashram, and M. Bhaktavatsalam 
1/14 Sannadhi Street, MylapK>re, Madras. 

Punjab : Dr. Parashuram Sharma, Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore. 

U. P. : Sjt Shri Krishna Chandra Sharma, Kalabhairava, Benares City. 

In Bihar, Babu Rajendra Prasad himself is doing the work. 

Towards the end of the last year I was approached by Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla 
through Mahatma Gandhi to take over charge of the Hon. Secretaryship of the 
Prohibition League of India from Rev. Herbert Anderson who was going away to 
England. After some correspondence I accepted the office and formally took chige 
of it on 1st April, 1929. This has in no way hindered but has rather helped the 
work. I have not found any difficulty in inducing them all to help and co-operate 
in the Congress Campaign. 

My tours have been so far restricted to Tamilnad. As the work of Prohibition 
prof^^nda lies more among the illiterate, it has been necessary to restrict my 
movements in this matter. I did an intensive tour and propaganda in three 
districts in the South, — North Arcot, Chin^lput and Salem. Altogether I have 
addressed 60 meetings up till no n on the subject. 

Several thousaiKis of handbills and other literature on the subject of Drink have 
been distributed. 

A valuable booklet on “Foreign Liquor in India" written by Rev. Herbert 
Anderson and published by the Prohibition League has been distributed. 
It has drawn considerable attention. The quarterly magazine of the Prohibition 
League, “Prohibition” which is now edited by me is drawing much more public 
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attention than before. A Tamil monthly journal -‘Vimochanam” is published 
by me dealing with the subject of Prohibition in a pojjular rnanner. 

In (J-der tQ^moi^lise public'opinion I printed and circulated a Total Prohibition 
Pledge Form among the various Provincial Secretaries with a request to print 
it in the form of books in the language of their respective provinces and distributed 
them for taking signatures. I got books printed mysdf for use in.Tamilnad, circulated 
them among workers available in the various districts. I distributed 26f pledge 
books in Tamilnad and most of the books are yet unreturned. As far as' returned 
they number about 8000 signatures. : 

Individual pledge forms were sent with covering letters to members • of the 
Council of State, Legislative Assembly and Legislative Councils of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and Central Provinces. I omitted names obviously unsuitable 
for the purpose of approaching in this Campaign. But a preponderating number 
of tbo^ approached have not cared to reply. Replies were received from only 
^64 legislators. These .replies however do not exhaust the number of 'people 
‘pledged to support Total Prohibition . as a large number of those whO; have not 
replied are already pledged to it on their party tickets. * 

Local Bodies in Tamilnad and Andhra have been specially circularised, and in 
tespoiise to this a dozen Municipal and Local Boards have adopted resolutions 
' recording their opinion in favour of Total Prohibition and calling upon the Govern- 
ment to prohibit all intoxicating Drinks and Drugs and offering their services in 
enforcement. Other Boards in the province are following. ^ ; 

The Andhra Local Bodies Conference which met in Bezwada in the first week of ■ 
September adopted an emphatic resolution for Total Prohibition and appealed 
to all Local Bodies in Andhra Desha to record their opinion in the same 
manner. " ? ■ 

* . The Hindu Religious Endowments Board, Madras, a statutory body Las issued 
si memorandum strongly advising Temple Committees and trustees throughout J 
the Presidenc^r (Andhra and Tamilnad) not to lease out their trees for manufacture 
of liquor. This is a great step as there are many temple trees in South India, used 1 
‘ toddy tapping. ' ^ ... ' . . ' 

After taking up this work I may say without exaggeration that all my time is ' 
being taken up by it. There is voluminous correspondence to be carried oij, besides 
tours and meetings and personal propaganda. and the publication of written literature. 

As a result of the agitation in regard “'td Prohibition^ the Madras Government 
has been compelled to undertake a step which ‘though by itself is not satisfactoiy 
and is probably only a dilatory measure, is^et a symptom of the pressure of public 
opinion. They have allotted 4 lakhs “of rupees, for the carrying on of offrclal pro- ^ 
paganda for Total Abstinence among the people. ’ This step has drawn considerable 
attention abroad. The United Provinces Government is' also taking a. similar 
step, and it is probable that other provinces^ may "follow. ' Though the Government , 
propaganda is directed only to preaching Total Abstinence, maintaining its diquor , 
shops and its traflSc in drugs, tbC propaganda Carried' on in its name will necessarily i 
lead in s^ite of itself to an increased agitation for Total ' Prohibition. ; 

! . > Provinces. ' - 

' Tamiinad , — ^The Provincial Congress Committee appointed a sub-committee with ' 

Sjts. K. Bantanam and M. Bhaktavatsalam as Joint Secretaries and allotted a sum of 
Rs. 500 for its expenses. They have enrolled the League of Youth and the Hindustani 
Seva Dal branches in Madras as their worker^ for Prohibition. The League of Youth 
is canying on good work and is organising Prohibition demonstrations and 
exhibitions. The sub-committee has also printed and distributed some literature. 

Kamatak — ^The Secretary, Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee . infori^d 
jEQe on the loth June that their Council resolved to appoint a whole-time organiser 

and that Mr. R, - R. Diwakar, one of the Secretaries, was authorised to select a 
■#cfrker. On account of Mr. Diwakar^s illness the work was delayed. .Oh 14th 
.Nov^nber however the Assistant Secretary of the Karnatak Provincial' Congress 
Gctemitfee reported that no special sub-committee or whole-time worker was 
’ but:, that two districts of Dharwar and South Canara were carr5ring On Le , 

Campaign with - ^p^ial workers. ■ 
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Mr. R,. S. Hukkeriker was in charge of the Campaign in Dharwar and Mr. S, 
Karanth in South Canara. Mr. Karanth has been doing propaganda and staging 
some dramas in his district. 

Prohibition Pledge Books were printed in Canarese and were distributed. They 
have not yet been returned. 

Andhra, — Mr. A. Govindacharyulu, the Prohibition Secretary, has been carrying 
on the Campaign through the press and platform He toured in Kistna, West 
and East Godavari districts and addressed nearly 20 meetings personally. Other 
members of the sub-committee also addressed several meetings. Mr. Govinda- 
charyulu has kept himself in touch with local bodies in his province in 
regard to this matter. The Taluk Boards of Ellore, Bheemavaram, 
Rajahmundry, Ramachandrapuram and Cocanada and the District Boards of East 
and West Godavari have to be congratulated for their unanimous resolutions not 
to lease out their trees for toddy even though it meant considerable loss of revenue. 
It is hoped that the initiative of the Andhra Provincial Local Bodies Conference 
will be taken up by all local bodies throughout India. 

Maharashtra, — Mr. N. R. Gunjal, M. L. C., writes that the work is being 
carried on fairly well. 

Gujrat — The Secretary, Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee, reports that 
the Prohibition Campaign is carried on in a limited area systematically. The area 
selected is Surat district and a Taluka of Broach District. Village organisation 
and caste Panchayets whole-heartedly support the movement. In spite of opposition 
from the Excise Department and license-holders much progress has been made. 
Consumption of liquor is repored to have been reduced by 50 per cent. Rigid 
picketting is going on in a number of villages. The total number of volunteers 
working in the Campaign is more than 350. There were no bidders for about 266 
toddy shops out of 956 put up for auction. The Excise Revenue of the district of 
Surat has fallen by lakhs this year. Last year there had been a fall of 6 lakhs 
already. 

There is a strong Prohibition movement carried on among the Raniparaj 
people and Kolis of Bardoli, Jalalpur, Mandvi and Olpad talukas. It has also 
spread into the neighbouring Baroda territory. In Jalalpur picketting has been 
resorted to by 400 Koli volunteers under the supervision of a Pars! Sanyasi and 
Sjt. Ravishanker Vyas. Twelve liquor shops are being picketted round^ Karadi village. 
Caste organisations are helping the Campaign. Tte Surat District Campaign is 
being organised by Sjt. K. N. Desai. Caste organisations have made the Campaign 
their own. There are more than 100 bhajan mandals and at least a thousand 
individuals actively working in this campaign. The latest phase of the movement 
is the voluntary rooting out of the date-trees by their owners. These trees had 
been utilised only for drawing toddy, and the villagers' taking vows of abstinence 
and picketting toddy shops naturally came to this logical conclusion of their attitude 
One Raniparaj village in Bardoli has chopped of more than 300 trees and the 
movement is spreading. 

< 7 . P. Maharashtra. — Mr, Poonamchand Ranka reports that 10 meetings and 6 
demonstrations were conducted and a thousand pledges taken. 

Punjab — In Punjab a Committee consising of Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
Sh. Siraj-ud-Din Pracha and Dr. Parashnram Sharma was appointed for the 
Prohibition Campaign. Temperance Societies were approached for co-operatiom 
The Punjab Temperance Federation and the Amritsar Temperance Society are 
repeated to be doing good work. 

N© repcarts have been received from other Congress Committees. 

Accounts 

There is a statement of accounts appended. I have requested Rev. Herbert 
Anderson to purchase and send a good lantern and slides for which I have not 
yet received the estimates. I anticipate a good d^I of expenditure in the near future. 

General 

The public agitation in regard to Total Prohibition of intoxicating Drinks and 
Drugs has considerably increased in volume and intensity. The ^mpaign has 
drawn international notice and symf^thy. The press as well as politicians devote 
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considerable attention to the subject far more than they ever did before. The Govern- 
ment also exhibits increasing anxiety to satisfy the public in this matter and appears 
to feel that Prohibition is coming. I hope greatly to increase the scope of my work 
in the course of the next year. 

Finally, I take the liberty of saying that in case the constitutional Conference 
talked about comes off, it is hoped that the Congress delegation will remember 
to press the Prohibition Clause, XVIII of Article 4 (Fundamental rights) of the 
draft Constitution unanimously adopted at the All-Parties Convention. It would 
be fatal to frame a new Constitution scheduling Excise and Excise Revenue as a 
Provincial subject. If a due sense of proportion in regard to the poverty of the 
country is realised and the monstrously high salaries and excessive establishments 
now maintained in all the services are cut down as they must be when we come 
to our own, the financial difficulties in the way of Total Prohibition will easily 
disappear and the resources of the lowest strata of the population will be conserved 
to the advantage of the Nation in every way. 


The Bengal Election Dispute 


Before the reports given above were adopted by the All India Congress Committee 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose (Bengal) moved that as the duly elected members of 
the A. 1. C. C. from Bengal were not allowed to take part in that meeting the house 
be adjourned. Thereupon the President Pt. Motilal Nehru made a statement explain- 
ing the position in regard to the Bengal election dispute and ruled out of order the 
adjournment motion of Mr. Bose. Further discussion then ensued on the Bengal 
dispute. General Secretary Pt, Jawharlal Nehru suggested at this stage that as the 
matter was important technical objections might be waived and the A. I 0. C. might 
go into the dispute if an appeal was submitted in a proper form. Mr. G. Harisarvot- 
tama Rau (Andhra) however insisted that the house must adjourn in order to decide 
the question whether the Committee was properly constituted and it could not trans- 
act any business until that question was decided. The adjournment motion was dis- 
allowed by the President. Mr. S. C. Mitra then gave formal notice of appeal against 
the Working Committee’s decision on the Bengal dispute. The President stated that 
the appeal would be taken up the next day after due notice was given to the other 
side. Thereupon Mr. Harisarvottama Rau and many of the members from Bengal 
walked out in protest. 

Thereafter the Committee resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 

The A, LC, C, met again on December 28^ J929, 


The President Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru stated that in view of the special circums- 
tances of the case the appeal preferred by Mr. S. C. Mitra (Bengal) be taken into 
consideration by the A. 1. C. C. The Subjects Committee accordingly reconverte(3 

At this stage Dr. B. C. Roy (Bengal) stated that as a matter of compromise, the 
appeal should not be proceeded with, and that in addition to the old A. 1. C. C 
members from Bengal present, six members of the new A. 1. C. C. be allowed to take 

part in the Subjects Committee provided the total of these members did not exceec 
the number allotted to Bengal, 

XT stated that the parties agreed to this and it was stated also that Pt. Motila 

Nehru had approved of this procedure. The President pointed out that this was a 

breach of the constitution, but as it was a compromise the house, if it so chose, mighi 
agree to the proposal. ’ ’ 

(Burma) suggested that this might be taken as a variation of th< 
interlocutory order'.passed by the then president, Pt. Motilal Nehru. 

• Roy’s suggestion as varied by Mr. Nariman was accep- 
ted and the Committee resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 

Tkef A. I. C. O. met again on December 29, 1929. 

1^. Sen-Gupta (Bengal) complained of the publication of the press statemen 

^ f A T papers on December 29, over the signature! 

rs of the A, I. C. C. from. Bengal and which attacked the impartiality 
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integrity of the then president Pt. Motilal Nehru in regard to the Bengal elec- 
tion dispute and also impugned the authority of the W orking Committee, ^ Mr. Sen- 
Gupta stated that he had agreed to the arrangement of the previous day in the in- 
terests of peace but in view of the attitude of the other party he was compelled to 
withdraw his consent to that arrangement and requested the house to go into the 
whole question and give its verdict. M. Subhas Chandra Bose supported by Dr. B. 
C. Roy (Bengal) and Mr. Abdur Rahim (B engal) explained that their statement had 
been supplied to the press on the 27th inst., that is, soon after their walk-out on that 
day and that therefore they were not responsible for its late publication and conse- 
quent misunderstandings, Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) objected to reopening of the 
Bengal question. The President Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru strongly objected to his 
bona fides or his predecessor’s or the Working Committee’s bona fides being questioned 
and wanted the house to go into the whole matter. Pt. Motilal Nehru also stated that 
under the circumstances he must claim an open enquiry, for, his own honour had 
been questioned. The house accordingly agreed to enquire into the Bengal^ election 
matter the next day, the 30th December. The Committee then resolved itself into 
the Subjects Committee. 

The A, L (7. 0. met on Decemhey' 30, 1929. 

After some preliminary discussion Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru who as General Secretary 
had dealt with the files concerning the Bengal dispute read to the house the whole- 
correspondence tracing the history of the case. Pt. Motilal Nehru also spoke. 
After some more discussion Mr. S. C. Bose explained that his statement had been 
issued before the compromise had been arrived at and though he told the Free Press 
to withhold it, it unfortunately found its way in the papers. 

He further said that there certainly had been misunderstandings and he had been 
under a misapprehension regarding several matters. He regretted this. He had full 
faith in Pandit Motilal Nehru’s fairness and had never wished to attack his bona fides. 
He was still prepared to leave the decision of the dispute to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and to abide by it whatever it might be. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of himself and the Working Committee accepted 
the expression of regret and hoped that there would be no repetition of such 
occurrences. 

The President announced that in view of what had taken place the compromise 
arrived at on December 28, would hold good and that the additional six members 
from Bengal would participate in the Subjects Committee. 

The Committee then resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 

After the terminatioii of the Congress the A. I. C. C* met again on January 1, 
1930. 

Mahatma Gandhi stated that in accordance with the established convention the 
house should ratify the personnel of the Cabinet selected by the President, and read 
out the following 10 names chosen by the President in consultation with a few others : 

Mahatma Gandhi, Pt Motilal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Syt. C. 
Rajagopalachariar, Shri Vallabhbhai J. Patel, Shri J. M. Sen-Gupta, Sardar Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr. Satyapal and Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram, 

Mr. Abdur Rahim objected to this procedure and wanted that individual names 
shtxild be put before the house and voted upon. Mr. Satyamurti also opposed the 
procedure and proposed following additional names for the Working Committee : 

Mr. S. Shrinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Mr. R K. Sidhya (sind) proposed the names of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Df, 
AnsarL The President explained that it was always a pleasure for anyone to co- 
operate with persoiK like Mrs. Naidu and Dr. Ansari, hut both of them had expressed 
their unwillingness to be on the Working^ Committee and hence their names were 
not included. Dr. Alam (Punjab) supported Mr. Satyamurti’s suggestion and 
further added Mr. Satyamurti’s name for the Working Committee but the latter 
withdrew his name. Mr. Harimohan Cbatteijee (Punjab) suggested Swami Govinda- 
nand’s (Sin^ name. At this stage Seth Jamnalal Bajaj {ex-officio) suggested that 
the official list should be put to the house &n>^loc, Mr. Satyamurti wanted that each 
should be yoted upon. 
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The President stated that he would take the sense of the house as regards the 
procedure and would then give his decision. On votes being taken as to whether _ 
the list proposed by Mr. Gandhi should be voted upon as a whole or not, 7 ^ votes 
were in favour of taking it pji bloc and 62 were against this procedure. As the 
President was announcing these figures, Mr. S. Satyamurti walked out in protest. 
He was followed by about 30 other members. The President stated that the walk- 
out was hasty as he had not yet announced his decision in regard to the procedure 
he chose to adopt. Indeed in view of the close voting he had decided to put the 
names individually to vote in order to avoid all possible dissatisfaction or misunder- 
standing. But Mr, Satyamurti and others acted in a precipitate manner. Mr. 
K. Punniab (Sind) moved adjournment of the house till next morning with a view 
to allowing the walkers-out an opportunity to come back. The adjournment motion 
was seconded by Mr. Abdur Rahim but on being put to the vote was declared losp 

A ballot was taken for the election of members to the Working Committee 
and the official list of the ten names given above was declared carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 


The Indian National Congress 

OPENING DA Y—29tk DECEMBER 1929 

The Forty-fourth session of the Indian National Congress commenced its sitting 
on Sunday, the 29th December 1929 at 5 p. ra. amidst unique enthusiasm at Lajpat 
Nagar, Lahore. The huge pandal, which could accommodate about fifteen thousand 
men was taxed to its utmost capacity. 

With tri-coloured National flags and inspiring mottos placed here and there, 
with hanging wreaths and loud speakers, with its high ornamental rostrum the Pandal 
presented a spectacle at once imposing and inspiring. 

Punctually at 5 p. m. amidst thundering cheers and shouts of Bands Mataram the 
President-elect accompanied by Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, entered the Pandal in a procession consisting of ex-Presidents of the 
Congress and other prominent leaders. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of Bands Mataram by a band of 
ladies in pin drop silence, the whole House staniing in reverence. Another song 
extolling the self-immolation of martyr Jatindra Nath Das drew enthusiastic cheers 
hrom the audience. 

The Welcome Address. 

Then Dr. Kitchlew read his address welcoming the delegates. ^ After this Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru delivered his presidential address in Hindi which was a masterly 
analysis of problems that the nation would face in their march towards the goal of 
Freedom. 

Dr. Kitchlew, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his speech, after 
giving an elaborate history of what he called the economic and political exploitation 
of India by Britain referred to the non-cooperation movement of 1921 and said 
that the people as a whole gave a splendid response to the call of revolution. “The 
leaders and workers, men and women, ^oung and old, without any distinction of 
castes and creeds gladly filled the jails in their thousands and paid the penalty 
of deliberately violating the laws of the foreign bureaucratic system of Government. 
Something untoward happened at Chauri Chaura and one or two other places and 
th^re was a dead stop to our movement at the most psychological moment of 
its struggle for existence.” 

He said that the Hindu-Muslim differences were only transitory. They were 
t3ie of a tremendous reaction and if left alone would have died their natural 
goaded by the taunts of bureaucrats they tried to solve them. The All- 
P^^5€^erence had done them no good ; on the contrary by giving a status to 
raiii:*!^^p«kii«m3a!ists they had done immeasurable harm to the political movement. 
T&e appointed by the Congress did all in its power to bring 

ahoat an " sb^^Sle settlement of inter-communal questions but their report had not 
brol^lit Utet *eal soludoa of those questions. Dr. Kitchlew felt that there 
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was something fundamentally wrong about their conception of religion in connection 
with the political life of the country. “Let us realise that religion is after all only 
a matter of opinion, of faith, of conviction which can be changed at any moment 
in one’s life. Let us therefore get rid of this notion of having religion as the basis 
of our political rights and political demands and divisions. The cries’ of reli^on 
in danger or religious culture in danger, are ’the result of distrust and suspicioft created 
by the policy of divide and rule.” 

Masses Would Follow Them 

He urged them to have a good 'fighting programme based on a truly national 
and economic basis. He was sure that the masses would immediately, follow. their 
-lead; During the Satyagraha and non-cooperation days they and the, petty 
bourgeoisie did not cry to halt. In fact they’felTannoyed at the retreat at Bardoli. 
•The rnasses even, today were .organising themselves on a politkoreconomic basis 
and by their strikes * and demonstrations were already showing wonderful signs of 
unity, i He reiterated that no religious culture was in danger. ' If rhey^must have a 
provisipn in the future .constitution let there be a general provision, to^ t:he. effect that 
any question relating. to religion or religious culture slK)uId not be decided Injthe case 
of objection, unless a ' fixed number of members profpssmg that religion and present 
in the meeting gave their support. That in his opinion would affdrdibetter protection 
than the vicious and barbarous system of separate representation on communal Tines. 

Passing on to the question oi political .status -Dr. Kitchlew said that after the 
passage of the Madras resolution declaring independence as the goal we stand 
vpJedged as honourable men to*decIare independence not only an ideal for oqr country 
but' our immediate, objective. Two .days more and the stipulated period of twelve 
months would, 'pass. Hitherto^ the charter has. not arrived (from .His .Majesty.)-' It 
may be still in .transit or may not have been sent at all. , Therefore let* us make 
ouir ' preparations in haste and provq to. the world that we are .really honest and 
serious-minded patriots, dreadfully in earnest, and we mean business.” 

^ ^ ' reWessive' Measures ' . ' , ' , 

.The speaker jaext referred to what he called repressive^ measures — the Trades 
Dispute Bill, the Safety. Bill. They attacked their elementary . rights^ the* ffeedsnn 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of association, and began to send Indian 
patriots to the lock-up and jails in great numbers. ; Then it was -suddenly discovered 
that India was becoming the hotbed of revolutionary conspiracies of the most 
violent typ^ and. pr,osequtjons w®te launched . on a scale that baffled imagiiMtion. 
Ga,ses crppped upms if hy a touch. of the, magic.,, wand. In Ireland as late as 19^4- 
. anjapmesty was, granted do "downright cold-blooded murderers and their j^Iitical sfeims 
*was recognised. This was not being done. in India. Canada and South Africa, he said, 
fiad to fight hard before they got Dominion Status; Ireland after centtuies repression 
won their Free State only when the Sinn Feiners and Republicans came into the open 
with their parallel Government and the Irish volunteers by successfully carrying 
out a programme of guerilla warfare made things rather hot for the Black ^d 
Tans and the horde of English and Irish spies and reactionaries. . j* 

Mass Civil Disobedience 

T ^ 

He had no faith in the sincerity of the Labour Government. T^e latter ' wobld 
not rhake Dominion Status their party question and risk their reputation and 
chandes of holding oflSce for the sake of India. No self-respecting people could 
entertain hven the idea of malting the future of a nation dependent on the goodwill 
and fortunes of an alien political party of a domineering nation. India’s freedom 
could be attained only through India’s own efforts. The hii^tory of the nations 
that had attained freedom as well as the history of -the Indian political struggle told 
them that self-reliance, sacrifice and suffering were the only aids to Swaraj. He 
suggested the following programme for the country : (i) The Congress should 

declare complete independence as its immediate objective ; (ii) complete boycott 
of the legislatures ; ffli) the organisation of a national army of workers with a view 
to co-ordinate and combing difl^erent workers and feasants* organisations ; (iv) the 
organisation of a permanent body of full-time national workers, paid as trell 
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honorary ; (v) the organisation of mass civil disobedience as well as individual 
civil disobedience in selected areas under the direction of a compact and small 
central committee of action with full powers of control. 

Concluding he said : ‘‘Today we are once again on the eve of a period of 
dynamic action. I appeal to Mahatmaji, pray come and lead us. We are ready 
but let there be no repetition of Chauri Chaura and turning back once we get our 
feet onward. Let the slogan be onward, onward until the goal is reached.*' 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the English rendering of the Presidential Address, delivered 
in Hindusthani by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru : — 

Comrades, — For four and forty years this National Congress has laboured for 
the freedom of India. During this period it has somewhat slowly, but surely awakened 
national consciousness from its long stupor and built up the national movement. If 
to-day we are gathered here at a crisis of our destiny, conscious of our strength as 
well as of our weakness and looking with hope and apprehension to the future, it is 
well that we give first thought to those who have gone before us and who spent out 
their lives with little hope of reward so that those that followed them may have the 
joy of achievement. Many of the giants of old are not with us and we of a later day 
standing on an eminence of their creation may often decry their efforts. That is the 
way of the world. But none of you can forget them, or the great work they did 
in laying the foundations of a free India. And none of us can ever forget that glori- 
ous band of men and women who without reckoning the consequences have laid 
down their young lives or spent their bright youth in suffering and torment in utter 
protest against a foreign domination. Many of their names even are not known to 
us. They laboured and suffered in silence without any expectation of public applause 
and by their heart’s blood they nursed the tender plant of India’s freedom. While 
many of us temporised and compromised, they stood up and proclaimed a people s 
right to freedom and declared to the world that India even in her degradation had the 
spark of life in her, because she refused to submit to tyranny and serfdom. Brick by 
brick has our national movement been built up, and often on the prostrate bodies of 
her martyred sons has India advanced. The giants of old may not be with us but 
the courage of old is with us still and India can yet produce martyrs like Jatindas and 
Wizaya. 

This is the glorious heritage that we have inherited and you wish to put me in 
charge of it. I know well that I occupy this honoured place by chance more than by 
your deliberate design. Your desire was to choose another — one who towers above all 
others, in the present day world of ours — and there could have been no wiser choice. 
But fate and he conspired together and thurst me against your will and mine into 
this terrible seat of responsibility. Should I express my gratitude to you for having 
placed me in this dilemma ? But I am grateful indeed for your confidence in one 
who strangely lacks it himself. 

You will discuss many vital national problems that face us to-day and your deci- 
sions may change the course of Indian history. But you are not, the only people that 
are faced with problems. The whole world to-day is one vast qtre:stiqr]^-®^rk and 
every country and every people is in the melting pot The age of 
comfort and stability it brings, is past, and there is questioning about eve^rySShi^, 
however permanent or sacred it might have appeared to our forefathers. Every- 
where there is doubt and restlessness and the foundations of the state and society 
are in process of transformation. Old established ideas of liberty, justice, property 
,,and even family are being attacked and the outcome hangs in the balance. We 
‘ appear to be in a dissolving period of history when the world is in labour and out of 
^ tvail will give birth to a new order. 

bo’;jcme can say what the future will bring, but we may assert with some 
s^that Asia and even India will play a determining part in future world policy. 


European Domination coming to end 



_ , _ m domination is already approaching its end. Europe 

<:eased;4o of activity and interest. The future is with 
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America and Asia. Owing" to false and incomplete history many of us have been led 
to think that Europe has always dominated over the rest of the world and Asia 
has^ always let the legions of the West thunder past and has plunged in thought 
again. We have forgotten that for millennia the legions of Asia overran Europe 
and modern Europe itself largely consists of the descendants of those invaders 
from Asia. We have forgotten that it was India that finally broke the military 
power of Alexander. Thought has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia and specially 
of India, but in the field of action the record of Asia has been equally great. But 
none of us desires that the legions of Asia or Europe should overrun continents 
again. We have all had enough of them. 

India to-day is a part of a world movement. Not only China, Turkey, Persia 
and Egypt, but also Russia and the countries of the West are taking part in this 
rnovemeiit, and^ India cannot isolate herself from it. We have our own problems, 
difficult and intricate, and we cannot run away from them and take shelter in the 
wider problems that affect the world. But if we ignore the world we do so at our 
' peril. 

Civilisation to-day, such as it is, is not the creation or the monopoly of one people 
or nation. It is a complete fabric to which all countries have contributed and then 
have adapted to suit their particular needs. And if India has a message to give to 
the world, as I hope she has, she has also to receive and learn much from the 
messages of other peoples. 

Why India Fell 

When everything is changing it is well to remember the long course of Indian 
history. Few things in history are more amazing than the wonderful stability of 
social structure in India which withstood the impact of numerous alien influences and 
thousands of years of change and conflict It withstood them because it always 
sought to absorb them and tolerate them. Its aim was not to exterminate but to 
establish an equilibrium between different cultures. Aryans and non-Aryans settled 
down together recognising each other’s right to their culture, and outsiders who 
came like the Parsis found a welcome and a place in the social order. With the 
coming of the Moslems the equilibrium was disturbed, but India sought to restore 
it and largely succeeded. Unhappily for us, before we could adjust our differences, 
the political structure broke down, the British came and we fell. 

Great as was the success of India in evolving a stable society she failed in a 
vital particular and because ' she failed in this she fell and remains fallen. No 
solution was found for the problem of equality, India deliberately ignored this and 
built up^ her serial structure on inequality and we have the tragic consequences 
of this in the millions of our people who till yesterday were suppressed and had 
little opportunity for growth. 

And yet when Europe fought her wars of religion and Christians massacred each 
other in the name of their Saviour, India was tolerant, although, alas, there is 
little of this toleration to-day. Having attained some measure of religious liberty, 
Europe sought after political liberty and political and legal equality. ^ Having 
attained these also she finds that they mean very I ttle without economic liberty 
and equality. And so to-day politics have ceased to have much meaning and the 
most vital quesrion is that of social and economic equality. 

India also will have to find a solution to this problem and until she does so her 
political and social structure cannot have stability. That sc^ution need not n^^sari- 
ly follow the example of any other country. It must, if it has to endetre, be ^sed on 
ffie genius of her people and be an outcome of her thought and culture. And wben 
it is found, the unhappy differences between various communities, which trouble us 
to-day and keep our freedom, will automatically disappear. 

Distrust And Suspicion 

Indeed the real differences have already largely gone, but fear of each other and 
distrust and suspicion remain and sow seeds of di^mrd. The problem before us is 
not one of removing differences. They can well remain side by side and enrich our 
many sided culture. The problem is how to remove fear and suspicion and being 
intangible they are hard to get at An earnest attempt was made last year by the 
All Parties Conference and much progress was made towards the goal. But we must 
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admit with sorrow that success has not wholly crowned its efforts. Many of our 
Muslim and Sikh friends have strenuously opposed the solutions suggested and pas- 
sions have been roused over mathematical figures and percentages. Logic and cold 
reason are poor weapons to fight fear and distrust. Only faith and generosity can 
overcome them. I can only hope that the leaders of various communities will have 
this faith and generosity in ample measure. What shall we gain for ourselves or for 
our community if all of us are slaves in a slave country ? And what can we lose if 
once we remove the shackles from India and can breathe the air of freedom ? Do we 
want outsiders who are not of us and who have kept us in bondage to be the protec- 
tors of our little rights and privileges, when they deny us the very right to freedom ! 

No majority can crush a determined minority and no minority can be sufficiently pro- 
tected by a little addition to its seats in a legistature. Let us remember that in the 
world to-day almost everywhere a very small minority holds wealth and power and 
dominates over the great majority. 

I have no love for bigotry and dogmatism in religion and I am glad that they are 
weakening. Nor do I love communalism in any shape or form. I find it difficult ^ 
to appreciate why political or economic rights should depend on the membership 
of a religious group or community. I can fully understand the right to freedom in 
religion and the right to one’s own culture, and in India specially, which has always 
acknowledged and granted these rights, it should be no difficult matter to ensure 
their continuance. We have only to find out some way whereby we may root out 
the fear and distrust that darken our horizon to-day. The politics of a subject race 
are largely based on fear and we have been too long under subjection to get rid of ' 
them easily. 

I was born a Hindu, but I do not know how far I am justified in calling myself 
one or in speaking on behalf of Hindus. But birth still counts in this country and 
by right of birth I shall venture to submit to the leaders of the Hindus that it should 
be their privilege to take the lead in generosity. Generosity is not only good morals 
but is often good politics and sound expediency. And it is inconceivable to me that 
in a free India the Hindus can ever be powerless. So far as I am concerned I would 
gladly ask our Moslem and Sikh friends to take what they will without protest or 
argument from me. I know that the time is coming soon when these labels and 
appellations will have little meaning and when our struggle will be on an economic 
basis. Meanwhile it matters little what our mutual arrangements are, provided only 
that we do not build up barriers which will come in the way of our future progress. 

All Parties Report to be Put Aside 
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^ The time has indeed already come when the All Parties Report has to be put 
aside and we march forward unfettered to our goal. You will remember the 
resolution of the last Congress which fixed a year of grace for the adoption 
of the All Parties scheme. That year is nearly over and the natural issue of that 
decision is for this Congress to declare in favour of independence and devise 
sanctions to achieve it. 

That year has not brought Dominion Status of the All Parties Constitution. 
It has brought instead suffering and greater repression of our national and labour 
movements and how many of our comrades are to-day forcibly kept away from us 
by the alien power I How many of them suffer exile in foreign countries and are 
refused facilities ^ to return to their Motherland t The army of occupation holds 
our country in its iron grip and the whip of the master is ever ready to come 
down on the best of us who dare to raise their heads. The answer to the Calcutta 
resolution has been clear and definite 

- Recently there has been a seeming offer of peace. The Viceroy has stated on 
behalf of the British Government that the leaders of Indian opinion will be invited 
^ ^nfer with the Government on the subject of India’s future constitution. The 
r^^^rpy means well and his language was the language of peace. But even the 
“^yfs goodwill and courteous phrases are poor substitutes for the hard facts 
fe^^^flront us. 

/ ' ^ Devious Ways of British Diplomacy 

, sfifficbut experience of the devious ways of the British diplomacy to 

-the British Government made was vague and th^?e 
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was no commitment or promise of performance. Only by the greatest stretch of 
imagination could it be interpreted as a possible response to the Calcutta resolution. 
Many leaders of various political parties met together soon after and considered it. 
They gave it the most favourable interpretation for they desired peace and were 
willing to go half way to meet it. But in courteous language they made it. clear 
what the vital conditions for its acceptance were. 

Many of us who believed in independence and were convinced that the offer was 
only a device to lead us astray and create division in our ranks suffered bitter anguish 
and were torn with doubt. Were we justified in precipitating a terrible national 
struggle with all its inevitable consequences of suffering for many when there was 
even an outside chance of honourable peace ? 

With much searching of heart we signed that manifesto and I know not to-day 
if we did right or wrong. Later came the explanations and amplifications in the 
British Parliament and elsewhere and all doubt, if doubt there was, was removed as 
to the true significance of the offer. Even so your Working Committee chose to 
keep open the door of negotiation and left it to this Congress to take the final 
decision. 

‘Dominion Status in Action* a Snare 

During the last few days there has been another discussion of this subject in the 
British House of Commons and the Secretary of State for India has endeavoured to 
point out that successive British Governments have tried to prove not only by words 
but by deed also the sincerity of their faith in regard to India. We must recognise 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn's desire to do something for India and his anxiety to secure 
the goodwill of the Indian people. But his speech and the other speeches made 
in Parliament carry us no further. ‘Dominion Status in action* to which he draws 
attention has been a snare for us and has certainly not reduced the exploitation of 
India. The burdens on the Indian masses are even greater to-day because of this 
‘Dominion Status in action* and the so-called constitutional reforms of ten years ago. 
High Commissioners in London and representatives on the Lea^e of Nations 
and the purchase of stores and Indian Governors and high officials are no parts 
of our demand. We want to put an end to the exploitation of India’s poor and 
to get the reality of power and not merely the livery of office. Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
has given us a record of the achievements of the past decade. He could have added 
to it by referring to martial law in the Punjab, and the Jallianwala Bagh shooting 
and the repression and exploitation that have gone continually during this period 
of ‘Dominion Status in action,* He has given us some insight into what more of 
Dominion Status may mean for us. It means the shadow of authority to a handfiil 
of Indians and more repression and exploitation of the masses. 

What will this Congress do ? The conditions for coHDperation remain unfulfilled. 
Can we co-operate so long as there are guarantees that real freedom will come to us ? 
Can we co-operate when our comrades lie in prison and repression continues ? Can 
we CO -operate until we are assured that real peace is sought after and not merely a 
tactical advantage over us ? Peace cannot come at the point of the bayonet and if we 
are to continue to be dominated over by an alien people let us at least be no cmasen- 
ting parties to it. 

The Goal Of Independence 

If the Calcutta resolution holds we have but one goal to-day, that of ind^end^ice. 
Independence is not a happy word in the world to-day for it means ^clustvieaess 
isolation Civilization has had enough of narrow nationalism and ^opes towards 
a wider co-operation and interdependence. And if we use the word independence we 
do so (not ?) in the sense hostile to the larger ideals. Indep^dence for us means com- 
plete freedom from British domination and British imperialism. Having attained 
our freedom I have no doubt that India will welcome all attempts at world co-opera- 
tion and federation and will even agree to give up part of her own independence to 
a larger group of which she is an equal member. 

The British Empire to-day is not such a group and cannot be so long as it dcxni- 
nates over millions of people and holds large areas of the world’s surface despite ^e 
will of their inhabitants. It cannot be a true commonwealth so long as imi>eriaii^ 
is its basis and the exploitation of odxer races its chief means of sustenance. 'The 
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British Empire to-day is indeed gradually undergoing a process of political 
dissolution, it is in a state of unstable equilibrium. The U nion of South Africa is 
not a very happy member of the family nor is the Irish Free State 
a willing one, Egypt drifts away. India could never be ^ an equal 
member of the commonwealth unless imperialism and all it implies is discarded. 
So long as this is not done Indians position in the Empire must be one of subser- 
vience and her exploitation will continue. The embrace^ of the British Empire^ is 
a dangerous thing. It is not and cannot be the life-giving embrace of affection 
freely given and returned. And if it is not that it will be what it has been in the 
past, the embrace of death. 

Grievous Burden on Masses. 

There is talk of world peace and pacts have been signed by the nations of the 
world. But despite pacts armaments grow ■ and beautiful language is the only 
homage that is paid to the Goddess of Peace. Peace can only come when the 
causes of war are removed. So long as there is the domination of one country 
over another there will always be attempts to subvert the existing order and no 
stable equilibrium can endure. Out of imperialism and capitalism peace can 
never come. And it is because the British Empire stands for these and bases 
itself on the exploitation of the masses that we can find no willing place in it. 
No gain that may come to us is worth anything unless it helps_ in removing the 
grievous burdens on our masses. The weight of a great empire is heavy to cany 
and long our people have endured it. Their backs are bent down and their 
spirit has almost broken. How will they share in the commonwealth partnership 
if the burden of exploitation continues ? Many of the problems we have to face 
are the problems of vested interests, mostly created or encouraged ^ by the^ British 
Government. The interests of Rulers of Indian States, of British officials and 
British capital and Indian capital and of the owners of big zamindaris are ever 
thrust before us and they clamour for protection. The unhappy millions who really 
need protection are almost voiceless and have few advocates. ^ So ^ long as the 
British Empire continues in India, in whatever shape it may do so, it will strengthen 
these vested interests and create more. And each one of them will be fresh pbstacle 
in our way. Of necessity the Government has to rely on opposition and the symbol of 
its rule is the secret service with its despicable and contemptible train of provocateurs, 
informers and approvers. 

We have had much controversy about independence and Dominion Status and we 
have quarrelled about words. But the real thing is the conquest of power by what- 
ever name it may be called. I do not think that any form of Dominion Status appli- 
cable to India will give us real power. A test of this power would be the entire with- 
drawal of the alien army of occupation and economic control. Let us therefore 
concentrate on these and the rest will follow easily. 

We stand, therefore, to-day for the fullest freedom of India. This Congress has not 
acknowledged and will not acknowledge the right of the British Parliament to dicate 
to us in any way. To it we make no appeal. But we do appeal to the Parliament 
and conscience of the world and to them we shall demonstrate, I hope, that India 
submits no longer to any foreign domination. To-day or to-morrow we may not be 
strong enough to assert our will. 

We are very conscious of our weakness and there is no boasting in -us or pride of 
strength. But let no one, least of all England, mistake or underrate the meaning or 
strength of our resolve. ^ Solemnly, with full knowledge of consequences I hope, we 
shall take it and there will be no turning back. A great nation cannot be thwarted 
for long when once its mind is clear and resolved. If to-day we fail and to-morrow 
brings no success, the day after will follow and bring achievement. 

. . We are weary of strife and hunger for peace and opportunity to work constructive- 
our country. Do we enjoy the breaking up of our homes and the sight of our 
ycmng men going on strike and losing even his miserable pittance and starving ? 

’ '@e4^^sbhysh©er compulsion when there is no other way for him. 

. IfeRiLous Path of National Strife 

Am tirhoK take this perilwEs path of national strife do so because there is no 
Mber ws^ tOE sen Mmtwabie peace. But we long for peace and the hand of fellowship 
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will always be stretched out to all who may care to grasp it But behind the hand 
will be a body which will not bend to injustice and a mind that will not surrender 
on any vital point. 

With the struggle before us the time for determining our future constitution is 
not yet For two years or more we have drawn up constitutions and finally 
the All Parties Committee put a crown to these efforts by drawing up a scheme of 
its own which the Congress adopted for a year. The labour that went to the 
making of this scheme was not wasted and India has profited by it. Bui the year 
is past and we have to face new circumstances which require action rather than 
constitution making. Yet we cannot ignore the problems that beset us and_ that 
will make or mar our struggle and our future constitution. We have to aim at 
social adjustment and equilibrium and to overcome the forces of disruption that 
have been the bane of India. 

I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a republican and am no believer 
in kings and princes or in the order which produces the modern kings of industry, 
who have greater power over the lives and fortunes of men than even the kings 
of old, and whose methods are as predatory as those of old feudal aristocracy. 

I recognise, however, that it may not be possible for a body constituted as is this 
National Congress and in the present circumstances of the country to adopt a full 
socialistic programme. But we must realise that the philosophy of socialism has 
gradually permeated the entire structure of society the world over and almost the 
the only point in dispute is the pace and the methods of advance 
to its full realisation. India will have to go that way too if she seeks to end her 
poverty and inequality though she may evolve her own methods and may adopt the 
ideal to the genius of her race. 

We have three major problems — the minorities, the Indian States, and labour 
and peasantry. I have dealt already with the question of minorities. I shall only 
repeat that we must give the fullest assurance by our words and our deeds that their 
culture and traditions will be safe. 

The Indian States. 

The Indian States, even for India, are the most curious relics of a by-gone age. 
Many of their rulers apparently still believe in the divine right of kings — puppet 
kings though they be — and consider the state and all it contains to be their personal 
property, which they can squander at will. A few of them have a sense of respon- 
sibility and have endeavoured to serve their people, but many of them have hardly 
any redeeming feature. 

It is perhaps unjust to blame them, for they are but the products of a vicious 
system and it is the system that will ultimately have to go. One of the rulers has 
told us frankly that even in case of war between India and England he will ^ stand 
for England and fight his mother country. That is the measure of his patriotism. 
It is not surprising then that they claim, and their claim finds acceptance with the 
British Government, that they alone can represent their subjects at any conferei^e 
and no one even of tlieir subjects may have any say ? The Indian States cannot live 
apart from the rest of India and their rulers must, unless they accept their inevitable 
limitations, go the way of others who thought like them. And the only people who 
have a right to determine the future of the Sta es must he the people of those State 
including the rulers. This Congress which claims self-determination cannot *<^ny 
it 10 the people of the States. Meanwhile the Congress is perfectly willing to confer 
witb such rulers as are prepared to do so and to devise means wheret^ the transition 
may not be too sudden. But in no event can the people of the States be ignored. 

Peasantry and Labour. 

Our third major problem is the biggest of all. For India means the peasantry 
and labour and to the extent that we raise them and satisfy their wants will we 
succeed in our task. And the measure of the strength of our national movement 
will be the measure of their adherence to it We can only gain them to cmr side 
by our espousing their cause which is really the country’s cause. The Congre^ has 
often expressed its good-wiS towards them but beyond that it has not gone;. The 
Congress it is said must hold the balance fairly between capital and labcmr and 
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zamindar and tenant But the balance has been and is terribly weighed on one 
side and to maintain injustice and exploitation* The only way to right it is to do 
away with the domination of any one class over another. The All-India Congress 
Committee accepted this ideal of social and economic change in a resolution it 
passed some months ago in Bombay. I hope the Congress will also set its seal on 
it and will further draw up a programme of such changes as can be immediately put 
in operation. 

In this programme perhaps the Congress as a whole cannot go very far to-day. 
But it must keep the ultimate ideal in view and work for it. The question is not 
merely of wages and charity doled out by an employer or landlord. Paternalism in 
industry or in the land is but a form of charity with all its sting and its utter 
incapacity to root out the evil. The new theory of trusteeship, which some advocate, 
is_ equally barren. For trusteeship means that the power for good or evil remains 
with the self-appointed trustee and he may exercise it as he wills. The sole trusteeship 
that can be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and not of one individual or a group. 
Many Englishmen honestly consider themselves the trustees for India, and yet to 
what a condition they have reduced our country ! 

We have to decide for whose benefit industry must be run and the land produce 
food. To-day the abundance that the land produces is not for the peasant or the 
labourer who work on it ,* and industry's chief function is supposed to be to produce 
millionaires. However golden the harvest and heavy the dividends, the mud huts 
and hovels and nakedness of our people testify to the glory of the British Empire 
and of our present social system. 

Our economic programme must therefore be based on a human outlook and must 
not sacrifice man to money. If an industry cannot be run without starving its 
workers then the industry must close down. If the workers on the land have not 
enough to eat then the intermediaries who deprive them of their full share must go. 
The least that every worker in field or factory is entitled to is a minimum wage 
which will enable him to live in moderate comfort, and human hours of labour which 
do not break his strength and spirit. The All-Parties Committee accepted the 
principle and included Jt in their recommendations. I hope the Congress will also 
do and will in addition be prepared to accept its natural consequences. Further 
that it will adopt the well-known demands of labour for a better life, and will give 
every assistance to it to organise itself and prepare itself for the day when it can 
control industry on a co-operative basis. 


The Cry of The Peasantry. 

But ndustrial labour is only a small part of India although it is rapidly becoming 
a force that cannot be ignored. It is the peasantry that cry loudly, piteously for 
relief and our programme must deal with their present condition. Real relief can 
only come by a great change in the land laws and the basis of the present system 
of land tenure. We have among us many big landowners and we welcome them.. 
But they roust realise that the ownership of large estates by individuals, which is the 
outcome of a state resembling the old feudalism of Europe, is a rapidly disappearing 
phenomenon all over the jvorld. Even in countries which are the strongholds of 
capitalism the large estates are being split up and given to the peasantry who 
work on them. In India also we have large areas where the system of peasant 
proprietorship prevails and we shall have to extend this all over the country. I 
^pe that in doing so we may have the cooperation of some at least of the big 
landnwners. 

It is not possible for this Congress at its annual session to draw up any detailed 
economk: programme. It can only lay down some general principles and call 
All-India Congress Committee to fill in the details in cooperation with the 
^ ^yesofthe Trade Union Congress and fother organisations which are 
Jlll^^sted in this matter. Indeed I hope that the cooperation between 

Trade Union Congress will grow and the two organisations 
^ side in fu^e struggles. 

-- H till we gain power and the real problem therefore 

the em power. We shall not do so by subtle reasoning or 
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argument or lawyers’ quibbles, but by the forging of sanctions to enforce the 
nation’s will. To that end this Congress must address itself. 

The Congress Organisation. 

The past year has been one of preparation for us and we have made every 
effort to reorganise and strengthen the Congress organisation. The results have 
been considerable and our organisation is in a better state to-day than at any time 
since the reaction which followed the non-co-operation movement. But our 
weaknesses are many and are apparent enough. Mutual strife even within Congress 
Committees, is unhappily too common and election squabbles drain all our strength 
and energy. How can we fight a great fight if we cannot get over this ancient 
weakness of ours and rise above our petty selves ? I earnestly hope that with a 
strong programme of action before the country our perspective will improve and 
we will not tolerate this barren and demoralising strife. 

What can this programme be ? Our choice is limited, not by our own constitution 
which we can change at our will, but by facts and circumstances. Article one of 
our constitution lays down that our methods must be legitimate and peaceful. 
Legitimate I hope they will always be, for we must not sully the great cause for 
which we stand by any deed that will bring dishonour to it and that we may 
ourselves regret later. Peaceful I should like them to be for the methods of peace are 
more desirable and more enduring than those of violence. Violence too often brings 
reaction and demoralisation in its train, and^ in our country specially it may lead to 
disruption. It is perfectly true that organised violence rules the world to-day and it 
may be that we could profit by its use. But we have not the material or the training 
for organised violence and individual or sporadic violence is a confession of despair. 
The great majority of us, I take it, judge the issue not on moral but on practi^I 
grounds, and if we reject the way of violence it is because it promises no substantial 
results. But if this Congress or the nation at any future time comes to the conclusion 
that methods of violence will rid ns of slavery then I have no doubt that it will adopt 
them. Violence is bad but slavery is far worse. Let^ us also remember 
that the great apostle of non-violence has himself told us that it is bettet to fight than 
to refuse to fight out of cowardice. 

Peaceful Mass Movement 

Any great movement for liberation to-day must necessarily be a mass movement 
and mass movement must essentially be peaceful, except in times of organised revolt. 
Whether we have the noncoperation of a decade ago or the modern indus^ial wea- 
pon of the general strike, the basis is peaceful organisation and peaceful action. And 
if the principal movement is a peaceful one contemporaneous attempts at sporadic 
violence can only distract attention and weaken it. It is not possible to carry on at one 
and the same time the two movements side by side. We have to choc^ and strictly 
to abide by our choice. What the choice of this Congress is likely to be I have no 
doubt. It can only choose a peaceful mass movement. 

Should we repeat the programme and tactics of the non-cooperation movement ? 
Not necessarily, but the basic idea must remain. Programmes and tactics must be 
made to fit in with circumstances and it is neither easy nor desirable for this Congress 
at this stage to determine them in detail That should be the work of its ^©cutiv^ 
the All-India Congress Committee. But the principles have to be fixed. 

The old programme was one of the three boycotts — ^Conncilsj Law Courts and 
Schools — leading up to refusal of service in the army and non-f^yment of taxes. 
Wien the national struggle is at its height I feil to see how it will be possible for 
any person engaged in it to continue in the courts or the schools. But still I think 
that it will unwise to declare a boycott of the courts and schools at this stage.^ 

The boycott of the legislative councils has led to much heated debate in 
past and this Congress itself has been rent in twain over it. ^ We need not revive 
that controversy fi>r the circumstances to-day are entirely different. I feel that the 
step the Congress took some years ago to permit Congressmen to enter the councils 
was an inevitable step and I am not prepared to say that some good has not resulted 
from it. But we have exhausted that good and there is no middle course left to-day 
between boycott and foil cooperation. All us know the demoralisation that the^ 
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sham legislatures have brought in our ranks and how many of our good men, their 
committees and commissions lure away. Our workers are limited in number and we 
can have no mass movement unless they concentrate on it and turn the backs to the 
palatial council chambers of our legislatures. And if we declare for independence 
how can we enter the councils and carry on our humdrum and profitless activities 
there ? No programme or policy can be laid down for ever, nor can this Congress 
bind the country or even itself to pursue one line of action indefinitely. But to-day I 
would respectfully urge the Congress that the only policy in regard to the councils is 
a complete boycott of them. The All-India Congress Committee recommended this 
course in July last and the time has come to give effect to it. 

This boycott will only be a means to an end. It will release energy and divert 
attention to the real struggle which must take the shape of nonpayment of taxes and, 
where possible, with the cooperation of the labour movement, general strikes. But 
non-payment of taxes must be well organised in specific areas, and f or this 
purpose the Congress should authorise the All-India Congress Committee 
to take the necessary action wherever and whenever it considers desirable. 


The Constructive Programme 

% 

I have not so far referred to the demonstrative programme of the Congress. This 
should certainly continue but the experience of the last few years shows us that by 
itself it does not carry us swiftly enough. It prepares the ground for future action 
and ten years* silent work is bearing fruit to-day. In particular we shall, I hope, 
continue our boycott of foreign cloth and the boycott of British goods. 

Our programme must therefore be one of political and economic boycott. It is 
not possible for us, so long as we are not actually independent, and not even 
then completely, to boycott another country wholly or to sever all connection 
with it. But our endeavour must be to reduce all points of contact with British 
Government and to rely on ourselves. 

We must also make it clear that India will not accept responsibility for all the debts 
that England has piled on her. The Gaya Congress repudiated liability to pay 
these debts and we must repeat this ’.repudiation and stand by^ it. Such of India’s 
public debt as has been used for purposes beneficial to India we are prepared to 
admit and pay back. But we wholly deny all liability to pay back the vast sums 
which have been raised so that India may be held in subjection and her burdens 
may be increased. In particular the poverty-stricken people of India cannot ^ agree 
to shoulder the burden of the wars fought by England to extend her domain and 
consolidate her position in India. Nor can they accept the many concessions 
lavishly bestowed without even proper compensation on foreign exploiters. 

I have not referred so far to the Indians overseas and I do not propose to say 
much about them. This is not from any want of fellow-feeling with our 
brethren in East Africa or South Africa or Fiji or elsewhere, who are bravely 
struggling against great odds. But their fate will be decided in the plains of India 
and the struggle we are launching into is as much for them as for ourselves. 

For this struggle we want efficient machinery. Our Congress constitution and 
organisation have become too archaic and slow moving and are ill suited to times^ of 
crisis. The times of great demonstrations are past. We want quiet and irresistible 
action now and this can only be brought about by the strictest discipline in our ranks. 
Our resolution must be passed in order to be acted upon. The Congress will gain in 
strength, however small its actual membership may become, if it acts in a disciplined 
way. Small determined minorities have changed the fate of nations. Mobs and 
crowds can do little. Freedom itself involves restraint and discipline, and each one 
of us will have to subordinate himself to the larger good. 

The Congress represents no small minority in the country, and though many may 
be too- weak to join it or to work for it, they look to it with hope longing to bring 
, '^^^d^iverance. Ever since the Calcutta resolution the country has waited with 
e^ectation for this great day when this Congress meets. None of us can 
and when we can achieve, We cannot command success. But success 
those who dare and act ; it seldom goes to the timid who are ever 
consequences# We play for ;high stakes ; and if we seek to achieve 
be through great dangers. Whether we succeed soon or late, 
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none but ourselves can stop us from high endeavour and from writing a noble page 
in our country’s long and splendid history. 

We have conspiracy cases going on in various parts of the country. They are 
ever with us. But the time has gone for secret conspiracy. We have now an open 
conspiracy to free this country from foreign rule, and you, comrades, and all our 
countrymen and countrywomen are invited to join it. But the rewards that are in 
store for you are suffering and prison and it may be death. But you shall also have 
the satisfaction that you have done your little bit for India, the ancient, but ever 
young, and have helped a little in the liberation of humanity from its present bon- 
dage. 

In concluding his address the President himself cried “Long live Revolution” 
and he was followed with continued cries of “Up with National Flag”, “Down with 
Union Jack”, and “Long live Revolution.” Much excitement prevailed in the House 
when these cries were going on all around. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The following two condolence resolutions were then moved from the Chair and 
passed by the Congress, the whole House standing in reverence : — 

1. Jatin Das and Wizaya 

“This Congress expresses its anpreciation of the supreme self-sacrifice^ of 
Jatindra Nath Das and Phoongi U. Wizaya and offers its condolence to their families 
and is further of opinion that the foreign Government in India is responsible for 
their self-immolation,*’ 


2. Condolences 

“This Congress expresses its sorrow at the death of Pandit Gokarannath Misra, 
ex-General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee and Prof. S. M. Paranjpaye 
and Messrs. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu, Rohinikanta Hatibarua, R. K. Lahiri and 
Byomkesh Chakravarti.” 

The President then announced that there would be no open session of the Con- 
gress on the next day which would be resumed after the silting of the A I. C. C. on 
the day after next, i.e.^ the 31st December. Before concluding the day’s proceedings 
the President expressed his surprise and regret at the publication of his presidential 
address by some papers contrary to the understanding. 

SECOND DAT-BUt DECEMBER 1929 

On this day after the ‘Bandematram’ song was sung, all standing, Dr. Ansaii 
General Secretary read messages of sympathy from foreign countries. 

Dr. Ansari first summarised a massage from the League against Imperialism which 
expressed the hope that India’s fight for independence would be successful. Cheers 
were accorded to messages from Mr, Rashbehari Ghose from Japan and Sadhu Sir^h 
from Nanking. 

Among the messages readtor mentioned by Dr. Ansari as having been received 
from outside India, were those of the Kabul Congress Committee, the Amerkan 
Branch of the Indian Congress, the Fiji Congress, the Socialist Party of Persia, the 
South African Indian Federation, the Indian National Association,Cape Provinoe, the 
South African Indian Congress and the Indian Oppressed Peoples* Association, 
Nanking, China. 

The message from Mr. Mabendra Pratap, Kabul, stated : “The Congress Commi- 
ttee, Kabul, sp^ially requests the Congress to sympathise with Afghanistan and 
accept the principle of world federation and push on organisation and activity to 
achieve independence.” 

Among the messages from several parts of India was one by Mr. C. Vijiaragha- 
vachariar, ex- President, hoping that wisdom and long-sighted statesmanship would 
characterise the discussions and decisions for on both depended how well a free 
India shall be started in the year 1930. 

Mr. Mabendra Pratap^ in bus letter from Kabul, said : “We must quite opeMf 
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sympathise with Soviet Russia, accept the principle of " P’7of the worid ” 

agree^to work for the complete freedom of all nations and federal 

3. Delhi Bomb Outrage. 

After the messages had beenJread^Mahatma GANDHI movedtthe first resolution 

of the day which ran as follows : — , , tr »4.„* 

“This Congress deplores the bomb outrage perpetrated on the Viceroys tram, 

and reiterates its own conviction that such action is not only contrary to the creed o 
the Congress but results in harm being done to the national cause. It congratulates 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and their party including the poor servants on their fortu- 
The Mahatma spoke as follows in English after his speech in Hit^ustani 
“I have been asked to give you the substance of what I said in ^nglisn. ^ 
opinion, it is or it will be a good beginning with our resolutions dealing with the duty 
of the Congress, if we begin by passing this unanimously. In coming here to propose 
it, I have realised my responsibility fully. Mv certain conviction is that the ongr ss 
will fail in its obvious duty if it does not record this resolution. You find e reasons 
stated in the resolution itself. So long as the Congrps creed remains what it is, 
namely, we want to attain Swaraj not by any means, but by peaceful and legi ima^ 
means, it is our bounden duty to take note of anything that happens 
breach of that creed. You might be told, as I dare say you will be told, that when 
people who do not belong to the Congress organisation, and are not connecte wi 
It in any shape or form, do particular acts which may be contrary to our cree , we 
are in no way and in no sense responsible. Those who think like that have, s y 
in all humility, little sense of the tremendous responsibility that rests on their s ou - 
ers, and they have little sense also of the great status that belongs to the Congress. 
We either claim to represent the thirty crores of Hindustan or we do not. w 
claim to represent them as I, a humble Congress worker do, and as I hope you a so 0 , 
then it is our duty to consider ourselves responsible for anything that a single perso 
in Hindustan may do, if he is born in Hindustan. It does not matter to me 
whether that person is a responsible human being or whether he belongs to t^ v>. . . 

Department. I hope you consider C. 1. D. Indians also to be our kith and km. t-veryone 
we expect to convert to our creed, and use his services in the attammerU or our goa . 
“Not only that but the resolution stated and I hope you believe it, that sucn acts 

do great harm to the National cause. i • 1 ^ 

“I do not wish to take up your time by drawing your attention to the various land- 
marks in the history of the Congress which would enable me to prove to your own 
satisfaction that each bomb outrage has cost India dear. You may say, l^you wis , 
that the reforms that were obtained could not have been obtained without bomo ou - 
rages or without violence. Let me tell you, that every one of these reforms nave 
cost far more than you would care to face. You have paid in millions in exenang 

for your toys. t ^ t * a 

“The Congress resolution also congratulates the Viceroy and Lady Irwin ana 
their party including the poor servants. In my humble opinion, it is a natural 
cmrollary to what has been said in the previous part of the resolution. Yve lose 
nothing by showing common courtesy. Not only so, we would be guilty 
hsaving understood the implications of our creed if we forget that those Engusn- 
men, whether in authority or not in authority, who choose to remain in India are 
our charge, that we who profess this creed of non-violence should consider <mr- 
s^ves trustees for the safety of their lives. We have a tremendous military burden 
\liic1i is crushing the starving millions who are living in the seven hundred^ thous^d 
— jes indndia. That burden is not due to the necessity of our Frontien fbat 
let me assure you to the fact, that thirty crores of people are held bond 
a fow thousand Englishmen coming all the way from England. It we 
rid of this military burden at any stage, it would be the necessity o 
hold the life of those whom we may even consider our enemfi^ 
That is the clearest possible implication, in my humble opi^ 
of ncm~vk)lence in the political salvation of India. If you hold 
nbt a matter of courtesy on your part to tender our^ conr 
* « " lAdy Irwin and then: party, including dieir ser- 
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t^ants, and tender congratulations if you will to ourselves also. I hope that you, 
after having listened to everything that might be said against this resolution, pass 
it unanimously and heartily.’* '(Applause). 

Dr. ANSARI seconded the resolution in Urdu. His first remark, that freedom 
was never won by such 'utrages, roused a protest from certain sections in the 
pandal, while little red flags were waved from one enclosure along with shouts 

of protest. This enclosure was occupied by s uden^s for two hundred of whom 

the Reception Committee had issued tickets. Dr. Ansari retorted : ‘'Even those 
who are waving the red flag should remember that Communist people do not believe 
in individual violence, but believe in mass violence (applause). So, even the 
Communist creed does not permit such an outrage (some voices : no no). Let me 
emphasise that India’s whole history and culture is against this cowardly outrages 
(applause). I hope you will not say one thing and do another. The world^ will 

trust you. On the other hand consider the resolution coob. , and adopt this right- 

eous course” (applause). 

Swami GOVINDANANDA opposing the resolution said that the creed of non- 
violence should not be forced on those who were not Congressmen and believed in 
different means to achieve the freedom of the country. The Congress should not 
therefore condemn those who did not believe in the Congress creed. It was very 
difficult to-day to say which party was serving the country better. The time for 
pronouncing any judgment would be when India was free. He further deplored 
that while the resolution condemned the outrage it did not say a word against the 
Government for having arrested several innocent young men at Lahore who had no- 
thing to do with the outrage. 

Dr. ALAM, opposing, appealed to the delegates not to vote out of regard for any 
personality. A new era was dawning and so they should see that their vote followed 
the dictates of conscience. It had been said that the non-violent method was the best, 
Indeed, if that was not to be so he himself would not have followed it for ten years. 
The question however was not whether the method of violence or non-violence 
was to be preferred. The later was indeed preferable, but that had nothing to 
do with the present resolution. The resolution was unimportant, improper and harm- 
ful, .and hence needed rejection. Where was the need of repeating the declara- 
tion of belief in non-violence ? Was it due to their having lost faith m their 
belief in non-violence ? By such resolutions, the hands of the administration 
were strengthened, so that several innocent persons were harrassed. Again, did 
the administration at all express any grief at the death of Lalaji which had been 
medically declared to have been precipitated by the beating by the police officials. 
Indeed, the Government had not even agreed to hold any enquiry into the affeir in 
spite of his efforts in the Council. 

Mr. Abdur RAH AMAN, supporting the resolution, said that he honoured every one 
who worked for the cause of the country, yet, as the perpetrator of the outrage in ques- 
tion had gone against the Congress creed, it was the duty of the Congress to maintain 
its dignity by passing this resolution. He therefore supported the resolution. (Cnes of 
“Sit down. Go back”). Concluding, the speaker-said that if any one of those who made 
such cries and considered himself capable of leading the country m place of 
Gandhiji would come forward to lead them, then the speaker would oppose die 
resolution. 

Mr. RAJA declared that the resolution was contrary to the anti-Imperiaiist <^Io<^ 
of the Congress. What mattered it to them whether the bomb hit the Viceroy 

or any other ? , , , , ^ 

Mr. Pumshotamdas TANDON did not agree that the bomb thrower was a coward, 

for he played upon his life. The question was whether such brave acts were in the 
country*s interest. He felt that the resolution was truthful, and also politically 
expedient 

Baba Gurdit SINGH of “Kotnagata Mara” fame felt that by this resolution they 
were deceiving Englishmen, and provoking young men to greater acts of violence. 
Even old men, he thought, did not dislike such outrages, but also did not like to see 
young men go to the gallows* He asked, if a man bad a right to do Hijarat to anoraer 
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country, tad he not the right to sacrifice himself in order not to live under conditions 
of slavery ? (applause). Moreover, so long as the Lawrence and Outram statues 
showed the sword by which they won India, young men would be provoked to draw 
the sword (cheers). 

Mahatma GANDHI replying to the debate did not agree about the interpretation 
put on young men’s mind. He came into touch with them by thousands either person- 
ally or by correspondence, but evenjif young men-^were of a different view, he must 
fight for the creed he believed in. “Indian National Congress cannot say one thing 
and act another’, he observed. 

Voting then proceeded and the task of judging which side had won by a show of 
hands was impossible owing to the almost balanced strength of both sides. Tellers 
were then appointed to undertake the counting. 


4. Complete Independence 

Introducing next the Independence resolution as adopted by the Subjects Commi- 
ttee, Mahatma Gandhi characterised it as the root of the future Congress work. The 
resolution declared complete Independence as the meaning of Swaraj for the purposes 
of the Congress creed and resolved on the complete boycott of the legislatures as a 
preliminary step towards organising a campaign for Independence. 

In a short Hindi speech, Mahatma Gandhi explained the various parts of the re- 
solution emphasising the Independence and boycott clauses. He reserved arguments 
till the reply to the debate. The following is the text of the resolution : — 

“The Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee in connection 
with the manifesto signed by party leaders, including Congressmen, 
on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31st October relating to 
Dominion Status and appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towards the settlement 
of the national movement for Swaraj. The Congress, however, having considered 
all that has since happened, and the result of the meeting between Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, is of opinion that nothing 
is to be gained in the existing circumstances by the Congress being represented 
at the proposed Round Table Conference. This Congress therefore in pursuance 
of the resolution passed at its session at Calcutta last year declares that the word 
“Swaraj” in Article I of the Congress Constitution shall mean Complete Independence 
and further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee’s report to have 
lapsed and hopes that all Congressmen will henceforth devote their exclusive 
attention to the attainment of Complete Independence for India. As a preliminary 
step towards organising a campaign for Independence and in order to make the 
Congress policy as consistent as possible with the change of creed, this 
Congress resolves upon complete boycott of the Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures and committees constituted by the Government and calls upon the 
Congressmen and others taking part in the national movement to abstain 
firom participating, directly or indirectly, in future elections, and directs the 
present Congress members of the Legislatures and Committees to resign their 
seats. This Congress appeals to the nation zealouslv to prosecute the constructive 
programme of the Congress and authorises the All-India Congress Committee, 
wherever it deems fit, to launch upon a programme of Civil Disobedience, including 
non-payment of taxes, whether in selected areas or otherwise and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary.” 

Pandit Motilal’s Appeal 


Pandit Motilal NEHRU emphasised the importance of the resolution as one by 
which the present session of the Congress would be known. So far as his experience 
and observation told him he felt that if they changed even a word of the resolution as 
^ssed by the Subjects Committee, they would be failing in their duty to the Congress. 
Wthey wished to maintain the dignity of the Congress and stand by their undertaking, 
adopt the resolution in the given form. He divided the resolution into 
one dealing with the past happenings, the other with their duty at present 
with their programme in future. 

1 Calcutta resolution, Pandit Motilal described the 

"CircunManoes under "sdteb, be said, the talk of the Congress participation in the 
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Round Table Conference bad broken down owin^ to the Congress^ representatives* 
terms for the same not being accepted by the Viceroy. The resolution meely asked 
them to endorse the Working Committee's action which had been entirely within the 
scope of the Calcutta resolfition. The appreciation of the ^Viceroy’s efforts was a 
mere act of human courtesy. Undoubtedly, by granting Dominion Status to India 
Britain stood to gain more than India, as the only other alternative for Britain was to 
wash her hands clean in India. As the talk of Dominion Status and Round Table 
Conference had ended the present resolution declared Independence as the goal as 
the only alternative left. 

Dealing with the boycott of Councils, Pandit Motilal confessed that their attention 
had been diverted from their real goal by joining the Councils. Indeed the Govern- 
ment had entrapped most public workers in one Committee or other. And they had 
failed to achieve the object which they hoped to. Moreover, if they were declaring 
Independence as the creed, then going into the Councils would be en^^irely inconsis- 
tent with that creed. Those who insisted on the triple boycott he counselled to be- 
nefit by past experience and move forward step bv step. Perhaps it might be said 
that ‘because he had himself restarted the practice of the law, he desired to exetnpt 
the boycott of I iw-courts’. But he had no mini to take any further briefs. The third 
part of the resolution empowered the All-India Congress Committee to launch on 
further steps of the campaign which could all be taken in 1930 if the country whole- 
heartedly helped it forward. He exhorted the Congress to accept the resolution, with- 
out which there was no other course left for work for freedom. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Amendment 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA moved an am< ndment for postponing 
change in the creed till after an All- Parties* Conference in March or April next. He 
reiterated the arguments used in the Subjects Committee, and narrated the develop- 
ments that led to the announcement of the Round Table Conference and held t'^t 
the Government had shown a clear intention of fulfilling the national demand. He 
drew attention to the sympathy exhibited by the British Parliament on Mr. 
Brockway*s motion. Then, again, both the Butler report and the Simon Commission 
had been put on the shelf. Pandit Malaviya advised them not to be hasty in taking 
a revolutionary step. He asked, could the Viceroy give any promise regarding 
Dominion Status at this stage? It was premature to say that they would not participate 
in the Round Table Conference. ( Voice : Is there no time-limit ? ) 

Mr. Kelkar’s Amendment 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR, in moving his amendment to delete the words in the resolu- 
tion relating to the boycott of legislatures, said : — 

“It is unfortunate that the flood gates of the miserable controversy as to ent:^ 
into Councils have been re-opened. No one need introduce any heat or feeling in 
ibis matter. I am a cool and collected man, but I am a man all the same with the 
firmest convictions. I think definitely that it is politically unwise to boycott the 
Councils. The resolution merely seeks 10 renew the exploded stunt, and I predict 

it is not going to get much support in the country. The situation in 19^ 

was quite different. Standing on this platform, Gandhiji spoke words in 
depreciation of Council work, and said that so far as work for independeBce 

was concerned, not one inch of ground was covered. In reply to that, I 

will say, measure the other peonies* work by the sarne foot-rule, and ycm wiH 
find they also have not covered one inch of ground. In this demand for 
boycott of tbe legislatures, there is nothing more than party vendetta, political 
unwisdom and mental perversity. Congressmen in the Councils have not given any 
cause for complaint. There may be quarrels here and there and lack of discipline, 
but such quarrels and lack of discipline are to he found in the other departments 
of the Congress as well. Congressmen in the Councils have carried on obstruction 
and assisted in the constructive programme That Congressmen outside the 
Councils devote their whole time and energy to the constructive programme is a 
fallacy. All along they had been showing a sneaking kind of partiality f^or Council 
work, and for receiving assistance from Council friends. They did interfere in 
elections and seized any public advantage that could be got from the Councils. Was 
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this not against the discipline of the Congress ? This sort of boycott, I say, is 
useless. After all, in this world there are workers and shirkers. Workers will 
always work, and shirkers will always shirkjwhether they go into Councils or stand 
outside. But the legislatures are the supreme power-house of the Government and 
if you want to organise against the Government and lead an attack on ip you must 
capture the legislatures. Take the simple example of a dacoity. When the dacoits 
want to enter a house and commit a loot, some of them enter into it and the 
others keep outside on watch, both serving a common purpose. Similarly, Congress 
work in the Councils and outside is co-related and linked for achieving freedom 
for the country. Follow the example of Ireland, and settle a programme which 
will suit the capacities of the people, I plead for an all-round understanding Let 
me do what 1 can. You do what you can, and and let us all work for the common 
cause of the Motherland.** 

Mr, Afzal HAQ also wanted the postponement of the decision till April and was 
surprised at the change of attitude of Pandit Motilal compared with the opinions 
held six years ago. 

Mr. S. C. Bose’s Counter-Proposition 

Mr. S. C. BOSE next moved the counter resolution which he had placed before 
the Subjects Committee for a parallel Government. The following is the text of his 
resolution : — 


^ “In pursuance of the resolution passed at the last session of the Congress held 
in Calcutta, this Congress now declares that ‘Swaraj* in Congress creed means full 
independence implying thereby complete severance of British connection. 

“In order to bring about the overthrow in India of British Imperialism and its Indian 
Allies and achieve complete independence, this Congress resolves on the one hand 
to carry on ceaseless campaign in favour of independence with a view to establishing 
parallel Government in India and on the other hand launch the campaign of civil 
disobedience including non-payment of taxes and general strikes wherever and 
whenever possible. 

“With a view to give effect to the above twofold programme, this Congress 
calls upon the people of the country to under-take at once the task of organising 

the youths, workers and the peasants and other oppressed sections of the Indian 
people. ^ 

. order to ensure concentration on the above programme and in conformity 
wim the ^new Congress creed, this Congress declares complete boycott of the central 
and provincial^ legislatures, committees appointed by the Government, local bodies 
including the institution like Port Trusts and law courts and calls upon the Congress- 
^^sf:ain from participation in future elections, upon the present members 
or the legislatures, committees and local bodies to resign their seats, and upon the 
lawyers to suspend their practice forthwith. 

Congress further authorises the All-India Congress Committee to give effect 
o the above programme according to the circumstances prevailing in the country and 
to meet any situation that may arise while executing the above programme”. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in moving his resolution said : “Before I proceed 
to lay my case I take this opportunity of conveying my cordial and hearty thanks 
to Mahatma Gandhi for coming forward to move a resolution which declares Swaraj 
to mean complete Independence. But I move this amendment because I believe 
Aat the programme laid down in his resolution is not such as to carry us towards 
the goal of complete Independence. My amendment is consistent with the goal 
in keeping with the spirit of the times, I have no doubt it will find favour with 
the younger generation in this country, if not now, at least in the next Congress. 

„ “Mine is a progratnme of all-round boycott and I do not think it will be of any 
tip one item in the programme of boycott and leave out others. It will 
opnsistent with our creed of independence to go and practise in the law 
will not be consistent either to enter local bodies, some of which, like the 
j^rporation, require the oath of allegiance to be taken. There is another 
“ should give them all up. The task before us is so' arduous and the 

is so great that we shall have to concentrate qux 
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whole time and energy on the programme of work. I should like to submit, at this 
stage, that if you are not prepared to go in for complete boycott, it will be no use 
for you to boycott the Councils only. 

“After all, let us be consistent. Let us be for complete boycott or none at all. 

I am an extremist and my principle is — all or none. If I am to advocate a policy 
of the capture of public bodies I would like to capture every public body. If we are 
to boycott at all, why not boycott completely and concentrate our attention and 
energy on some other programme ? Therefore, I would ^ earnestly plead for the 
acceptance of my amendment, because I know public opinion in India to-day re- 
quires it. 

‘‘Now a word or two on Mahatmaji's resolution. In the preamble, you 
are asked to endorse the action of the Working Committee in subscribing 
to the Delhi manifesto. It is for you to consider whether on the 31st 

December 1929 you are prepared to endorse it. I am not prepared to 

advise any one to do it. Again, are you prepared to accept reference to 

the Round Table Conference ? I would not call it a round table. It is 

certainly not round. I would call it square. A Round Table Conference is a confer- 
ence between two belligerent parties, between plenipotentiaries representing opposite 
sides. I ask you whether the people in India are invited m send any of their 
representatives with full powers to negotiate with the representatives of the British 
Government Or, are we assured that the conclusions arrived at at this conference are 
to be ratified by both parties ? Are we sure that the conclusions^ of the conference 
are not to go up for the reconsideration before the British Parliament ? You know, 
when the treaty was drawn between Britain and South Africa the conclusions arrived 
at at the conference of both parties were regarded as sacred by both the parties. I 
know for a fact that in the case of the South African constitution drawn up at ^ the 
conference, in spite of its grammatical errors, it had to be ratified by the British 
Government, and the British Parliament could not even correct those grammatical 
errors. That is what a round table conference means. What is the character of the 
conference that has been offered to India ? The Simon Commission and its para- 
phernalia are to be there and the conclusions of the conference are to go before the 
Parliament It is not merely the people of India that should send representatives 
to the conference but the European Chambers of Commerce and the Ruling Chiefs. 
Is there a fight between the British Government on the one hand and the European 
Chambers and Ruling Chiefs on the other ? Is there any fight proceeding between 
Government and loyalists ? I know of no such fight. When there are these bodies 
to send in their representatives to this conference,^ I say it is^ not a round table 
conference. But, unfortunately, people in this country insist on calling it so and Bri- 
tishers are equally insistent in not calling it a round table conference- One aigu- 
ment more and I have done. The resoluiion refers to the constructive programme as 
a method whereby we have to achieve the political emancipation of India. I would like 
the House to consider whether the constructive programme, which the Congress has 
been pursuing for the last few years, is something which is sufficient 10 enable us 
to reach the goal of complete independence. No doubt there is a reference^ to civil 
disobedience in the resolution. But I submit that the civil disobedience will nev'<^ 
come until we can organise the workers and peasants and depressed^ classes on^ 
specific grievances. If my programme is adopted it shall be sufficiently effective U) 
march on the road to Independence. I appeal to the supporters of the resolution to 
note the altered circumstances and feeling of the people, paittcnlarly the ycmnger 
generation, and accept my motion.*’ (Applause.) 

Dr. Alam objects to reference to Viceroy. 

Dr. Alam objected to the appreciative reference to the Viceroy because on 
the day they were handing down to posterity the Charter of Liberty the same 
resolution should not bear the trace of slavery. This amendment had been defeated 
in the Subjects Committee by only one vote. He hoped the Congress would reserve 
that vote. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr, H. O. Raja (Madras) moved an amendment that besides civil disobedience, 
the Congress should organise labour in order to bring about a general strike. Hardly 
had Mr. Raja begun his spe^ when he was greeted by shouts of “No, go back". 
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The President intervened and silenced the audience. 

Mr. Raja said that a dynamic programme with the help of Labour and the 
Peasantry was necessary to rid the country of slavery. 

Mr. Madhavan Nair (Kerala) moved for the elimination of the boycott of the 
legislatures. 

Mr. Govindacbar (Andhra) moved for the boycott of law courts besides the 
legislaturesj as it was dishonest and inconsistent to boycott only the legislatures. 

Mr. Satyamurti’s Amendment. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment to omit the words indicative of non-co* 
operation with the proposed Round Table Conference and the boycott of legislatures. 
He said : — 

whole-heartedly subscribe to the ideal of independence. I believe no self- 
respecting nation can have any goal other than complete independence. But the 
history of the countries like Ireland, Egypt and South Africa, who fought for Inde- 
pendence, showed that they accepted Dominion Status as a compromise. The fourth 
sentence of the resolution is, however, most mischievous and I ask you to reject it 
For it asks you to repeat history and the tragic mistake committed of a futile boycott 
of legislatures. I wish Desabandhu Das and Lalaji were here to fight this resolution 
for Council boycott. 

“The reasons given for the boycott are wholly unconvincing. It is stated that this 
is a preliminary step towards organising a campaign of Independence. I emphatically 
say ‘no’ to it. You can fight elections and win them, God willing, on the issue of 
complete Independence. Is it nothing that you get sixty lakhs of voters to vote in 
favour of those who are for complete independence ? I say that the fight for inde- 
pendence may be carried on both inside and outside the legislatures. I say again that 
the experience of countries like England. Egypt and South Africa must convince 
us that we lose considerably and gain nothing by the boycott of legislatures. We 
are told that the oath of allegiance cannot be taken by those who are pledged to 
Independence. May I ask how these estimable gentlemen agreed not to the boycott 
of law courts administering- the law which the legislatures make ? How can you 
take part in local bodies which are statutory creatures of legislatures in most of which 
you have to take oath of allegiance ? Then it seems to me if you are not going 
to have a complete programme of immediate civil disobedience for achieving Indepen- 
dence, the boycott of legislatures is a great mistake. 

“Another reason given is that the Congress policy should be as consistent as pos- 
sible with the change of creed. I agree, but beginning with the boycott of legisla- 
tures is beginning at the wrong end. What about insurance companies and co-opera- 
tive societies which are creatures of Government statutes and ought to depend on 
Government assistance ? Gandhiji himself admitted that it is impossible to have com- 
plete non co-operation to-day. Therefore I say that Congressmen capturing the le- 
gislatures is perfectly consistent with the Congress declaraiion of Independence. 

‘*Ygu are told that the legislatures absorb too much of the time of the Congressmen. 
After all you want only about six to seven hundred men for about fifty days in the 
year in those bodies. Is the country so bankrupt in her resources as not to be able 
to give the necessary number of men to work inside the Councils and outside ? Can 
anybody deny that President Patel has done something to take the nation along the 
path of Swaraj ? Mahatmaji himself has spoken in praise of the work of the Swara- 
jist^ in the columns of ‘Young India’, in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. Ex- 
periences of countries which have won freedom recently convince me, and must con- 
vince you also, that you have to capture the strategic positions of power and give 
battle to those arrayed against you from every platform. I suggest that we ought to 
synthesise our national activity. We must act on the maxim that those who are not 
^th us are against us and those who are not against us are with us. There is no 
toinediate programme alternative to the boycott of legistatures. Those who have 
asked to come out of the legislatures, what are they to do ? It is impossible to 
boycott with contingent civil disobedience and with no other programme 
I suggest it is a most suicidal step”. 

' Tii Mr. Prakasam’s Amendment 

Mr. Rrak'tsam, speaking on his amendment to postpone the change of creed, 
of and tbe starting of civil disobedience, said : “It is a matter 
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of great thankfulness for the country that two great leaders have at last given the 
right lead to the country by refusing to send in any representative from the Congress 
to the so-called Round Table Conference. Sir John Simon, when he was here with 
his Commission, hinted that all those who did not give any evidence before him 
would be called for some conference there. That is the conference which is now 
developed by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. It is not the Round Table Conference at whkh 
our constitution would be settled but it is one to which the different warring elements, 
would be invited. They would be made ro quarrel and then they would say : “You 
are quarrelling here and therefore not fit for self Government. The Englishmen are 
so clever and they put their case^ in such a way as to make the world believe that 
they have made a gesture to India and it is for India to respond. With that abject 
Mr, Benn laboured hard and made a fallacious speech that India is already enjoying 
Dominion Status. That is how the trap was laid. The Congress leaders discovered 
it and declared that it would be an ignominy and humiliation to send any represent- 
a.ives across the waters to London on behalf of the Congress.” 

Having next pleaded for the postponement of the decision on the questions 
referred to by him till after the results of the Conference were known, Mr. Praka^m 
said that the boycott of the legislatures took his breath away. “I cannot understand,” 
he proceeded to say, ‘ how Gandhiji has reconciled himself to put in the boycott of 
the legislatures when the boycott of courts is more important when you are "having 
an Independence resolution. Independence means complete severance cd the 
British connection. A lawyer goes to the court and swears loyal' y. If we pass a 
resolution for the boycott of legislatures without the boycott of courts we will make 
ourselves ridiculous. This means independence on the one hand and loyalty on 
the other. Have complete boycott by all means, whether there is response or nc^. 
Response will come in due course. I have faith in the leaders and the followers., 
If you do not have all boycotts do not have any boycott at all. Lord Irwin was 
touring Southern India a couple of weeks back and all the time he was anxiously 
enquiring in his interviews with non-officials whether, if the Congress refused to 
attend the Round Table Conference, there would be any other strong party. I am 
an admirer of parties in the legislatures, but still in India where once it was not 
possible to have party Government it was left to the Congress to send candidates 
into the legislatures and declare to the world that they would make a party on 
the lines on which Pandit Motilal Nehru was able to do it.” 

Mr. Aney*s Amendment 

Mr, ANEY moved an amendment proposing the postponement of the question of 
change of creed to a special session of the Congress and permitting participation in 
the Round Table Conference, provided adequate representation on it was given to 
the Congress and the political prisoners were released and enjoining Congress 
representatives to place before the conference as approved scheme of Dominion 
Status. He argued that nothing had happened to show iat the Indian leaders* terras 
would not be accepted. The presence in Gandhiji’s resolution of the 
appreciating the Viceroy's efforts was itself a certificate of the change of heart, 
that were granted, there was evidently cause to give more time for settlement of the 
matter. 


Maulana Zafar Ali's Amendbcent. 

Maulana ZAFAR ALI moved an amendment which proposed to remove the pream- 
ble, and to set up arbitration courts to administer justice in the place of law courts, 
and asked the Congress definitely to take upon itself the duty of organising Labour and 
Peasants. He was developing his argument wl^n the befi rang to which he' replied : 
‘‘When Pandit Malaviya lectured on ^avery, he was given fifty minutes, but I who 
am teaching liberty get only five minutes.” (Laughter). The Maulana succeeded in 
getting more time, and pleaded that the preamble be removed. He asked, what did 
this cry of Dominion Status mean ? Ei^la^ was hardly of the size of the Punjab. 
Therefore, it was for England to become a Dominion of India and not for to 
work fior becoming England's Dominion (cheers). 
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Mr. Abhyankar Supports Dr. Alamos Amendment 

Mr ABHYANKAR supported Dr. Alam, and held that the reference to the Viceroy 
was a symptom of hypocrisy or cowardice. Could they appreciate the acts of a Viceroy 
whose Government was responsible for killing Lalaji or showering lathis on Pandit 
Jawaharlal at Lucknow ? (Cheers and cries of “shame, shame’’.) Mr. Abhyankar 
continued : “I wonder why Pandit Jawaharlal is sitting there dumb-founded to-day. 
(Laughter). Gandhiji has told you to pass this resolution as something which would 
be manly. My definition of a man is one who will give sweet words for a kind act, 
but kick for Idck and blow for blow (loud cheers). I warn you against being 
deceived.” 

The President at this stage announced that Mr. Nariman and Mr Raja were not 
duly elected delegates, and could not take part in the voting. 

Mr. Sen Gupta Supports Gandhi^s Resolution 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA said that he would give Gandhiji’s resolution whole- 
hearted support which perhaps no other speaker had done. He said : “This resolution 
goes^ as far as the Calcutta resolution expected us to go, and as far as the present 
political conditions warrant us to go. (Applause.) The main point is : Do you have 
in India to-day another commander who can lead the country to victory than Gandhi ? 
(Loud cheers). You have not. You know that to-day Gandhiji has come out of his 
seclusion to lead us again. He has given you his programme.” 

After referring to the Delhi manifesto, Mr. Sen Gupta said : “It was necessary 
for the Congress leaders before the Congress met to see whether this Viceroy's offer 
was a hoax or not. Most of us knew it was a hoax. Now that the Viceroy has given 
a clear answer we have a clear duty under the Calcutta resolution to declare Swaraj 
which rneans complete independence. As for the appreciation of the Viceroy’s service, 
the feelings expressed by Dr. Alam are probably in my breast, but I am not going to 
quarrel with my commander whom the nation has selected for that little piece of 
appreciation of the Viceroy. (Cheers and applause). The Mahatma says that he found 
the Viceroy sincere in this matter, and that does not apply either to other past acts 
or to the future. As for the boycott of councils I stood for council work in 1923, but 
to-day the circumstances have changed. We must change means as circumstances 
change. We, in the Bengal Council, have been entirely successful in our Congress 
creed of obstruction ; but now boycott is necessary, when we are going to change 
our creed. As regards local bodies, the Subjects Committee omitted them from 
the boycott. For myself, I feel that so far as Bengal is concerned, it will be a good 
thing if there is a proper boycott of local bodies also.” (Applause). 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta Supports Resolution 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA supported the resolution of Gandhiji although it was good 
only in parts. He opined that the boycott of the legislatures was a great blunder be- 
cause he feared some good legislation like Mr, Haji’s Coastal Reservation Bill before 
the Assembly would not be passed and the Government would be enabled to impose 
a fresh burden of taxation on India. He asserted that not all the men on the 
dais of the Congress platform could jointly do as much work as President Patel had 
done in the Assembly. Indeed, barring the Congress platform, there was no better 
place in the country to carry on national propaganda. 


Gandhiji’s Reply To Debate 

Closure was successfully applied and Mahatma GANDHI replied to the debate 
^kh lasted over seven hours. He first spoke in Hindi and later in English. He 
sp»e with much warmth and feeling commending his resolution for the acceptance 
jofihe Coi^ess session without change of even a comma. He said : 

‘ resolution has to ^ considered as a whole. Even if a part of the picture 

the whole of it is destroyed. To this picture, which I have presented to 
t by the Working Committee^all the skill that it is capable of in -the fram- 
"““ a hot discussion it has come to you. It is for you either to reject it 
it in toto but not to interfere with it or disturb it. The four 
cirpmastances,” have their definite place and if you want 
reaSy to understand and realise that some day or 
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we shall have to meet in conference with even our enemies. Before that we want 
to be able to establish independence here. But in the existing circumstances it is 
enough protection for you and for the nation and enough hint to the whole world. 
It does presuppose that your representatives will not, dare not and cannot go into the 
conference where Dominion Status is a matter for consideration. They can only 
go to a conference where independence is the matter for consideration. Similarly, 
there is the appreciation of the efforts of the Viceroy in connection with the Swaraj 
settlement. Either you believe the testimony of your chosen representatives or 
you reject it. If you really believe that your representatives have told you the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, when they say that the Viceroy seemed to 
mean well, he was courteous throughout and he patiently went through the whole 
matter as if two friends had met, does it not behove you — it is not a matter of 
common courtesy merely but it is your bounden duty — to appreciate it ? If you do 
not believe then you must hound us out of the committee and out of the Congress 
pandal. You would have to say, ‘we don’t believe what you are saying under the 
influence of the Viceroy who, being an Englishman and representative of the Govern- 
ment, is incapable of being courteous and of meaning well.’’ If that is your opinion 
you must certainly accept the amendment to delete the words Whereas if you accept 
our testimony that the Viceroy did mean well or seemed to us to mean well, 
then it is your duty to adopt the resolution. This is a matter of courtesy. 

“I: b not a sign of courage that a man should be afraid of saying what he feels. 
It is a sign of decided courage when a man shows even to an enemy that which 
he believes to be good. This is what we believe to be good and we have placed 
it before you. So far in connection with the amendment that has been so hotly 
debated. As a matter of fact, people who are pledged to the creed of non- 
violence and truth will always go out of the way to perform an act of delicate counesy 
to think well of the enemy, to see hope where there seems to be utter darkness, 
because a man, truth-loving and non-violent, is always filled with hope, and also 
courage for decisive action. Therefore, pledged to a creed of this character, it is 
your bounden duty to accept this response in the general resolution and reject 
the amendment 

“Then there is the question of boycott of legislatures with reference to which 
I can only give you the testimony of those who went into the legislatures with high 
hopes and on the top of it all is Pandit Motilal Nehru. He speaks of the Assembly 
with bitter experience. He says it is no good for him now. He regp'ets having 
gone to it. He has discharged his duty, as even a critic admitted, in the noblest 
manner possible. He says : “My work I have done there. I shall not be able 
to carry on the battle of Swaraj even a step further by being there.” That 
testimony is conclusive for me. I do not go in search of any other testimony and 
may it be conclusive for you also. I have no such personal experience to decide, 
but I have got that conviction now even greater than I had in 1919 and 1920. 
Friends ask why not add boycott of law courts and schools. It is certainly a 
consistent and logical proposition, but mankind is not always governed by logic 
and by consistency either. Sometimes mankind or a nation vindicates its weak- 
ness as also its strength by being frankly inconsistent. Wisdom lies in understanding 
our limitations and the Working and the Subects Committees have come ^ the 
conclusion that we may no longer go to the legislatures and we have to get 
enough to be outside the legislatures. 

“There is one stock argument viz., we will keep our places vacant. It is not flie 
idea of the resolution that the places should remain vacant. Imagine an opium 
den to which fifty thousand went, amongst whom we also counted ourselves. Shall 
we hesitate to empty that den because somebody else will go and occupy it ? I am 
quite certain th^ we will imt. If we believe the legislatures are played out, it does 
not matter to us who are likely to ^ occupy them. The relevant consideration is 
this : “Can we or can we not in terms of complete independence go to those 
legislatures and hasten pr(^ress towards Independence T* If you feel that could be 
done by going to the legislatures, by all means go there. I won’t speak now about 
oath-taking, though for a man like me it is a conclusive argument. 

“As for boycott of law courts and schools I do not see the needed atmosphere. 
If there is no atmosphere, what is the use of putting a clause which is imt goii^ 
to be acted up by the very peopl® to whom it is addressed ? Hence tliis 
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reservation. There is next the question of civil [disobedience. It is a thing for which I 
live^ and move. ^ Civil disobedience I swear by, because I cannot possibly conceive 
India vindicating her freedom by criminal disobedience. Criminal disobedience 
means bomb violence, the sword and the rifle. I can only conceive of freedom and 
independence being achieved by and on behalf of the starving millions scattered over 
the length and breadth of India in seven hundred thousand villages exclusively 
by legitimate and special means. Hence disobedience to be peaceful and effective 
has got to be always civil and always non-violent. If you want that civil disobe- 
dience in the very near future inside of a few months, you will have 
to transform^ yourselves. You will not then deceive yourselves and, unconsciously may 
it be, deceive the nation that bomb and non-violence can run parallel and side by 
side. 

“If you believe in your creed of non-violence and civil disobedience that is wanted 
then you inust observe stricter discipline and patch up quarrels. There should 
be no passion and running in against ourselves and no ugly demonstrations that 
we have seen in the Subjects Committee meeting during the past few days. We 
must be calm, cool, collected and brave. We must speak to the point and never 
obstruct. So if you really want civil disobedience in the near future, then it becomes 
necessary for you to conduct the proceedings of the Congress, the Subjects 
Committee and also yourselves in every walk of life in a manner behoving peaceful 
men, truthful men and above all nationalists pining for freedom who in season 
and out of season nay, every minute of the twenty-four hours of the day, are 
determined upon regainings their lost freedom in the quickest manner possible. 
If you get that passion for freedom, there is no room for irritation, for jealousy or 
quarrels and there is room for unity and brave, calm and collected action. Hence 
I ask you with all the strength I can possibly command to carry this resolution 
with acclamation, because it is the central resolution. Let it not be said in the 
world that divided counsels prevailed on the question of independence. Let it go 
forth to the world that we rose to a man to vindicate our freedom and pledged 
ourselves to attain that absolute freedom in the quickest manner possible. Therefore, 

I ask you to reject the motion of Mr. Subash Bose I know he is a great worker 
m Bengal. He was the General Officer Commanding of our force at Calcutta. 
But his pro^sition, though it is no doubt a good one, suggests parallel government. 
Do you think you can establish a parallel government when the Congress flag 
does not fly^ even in a thousand villages ? It is not bravery or wisdom and you 
cannot establish freedom by merely passing resolutions. We are not declaring 
independence, mind you. In Madras, we declared independence as our goal. Here 
we go a step further and say it is not a distant goal, but it is our immediate objective 
towards which we are moving, Mr. Subash Bose however seeks to go a step 
farther. I should like to follow him through and through and bring myself to 
believe that it is possible to-day to establish parallel government That means 
Complete declaration of independence. Have we got our organisations to which to 
go for adjusting our quarrels and have we national schools? No. What then are 
we going to do after declaring complete independence ? Heaven alone knows. 
That is why the Working Committee did not suggest it and recommended just 
the longest jwssible step that we can take under the existing circumstances. A 
step further will land us in a pitfall. That is my certain conviction. I urge you 
therefore with all the strength I can command to accept the resolution without 
a change of a comma even, and to reject the amendments. 

* _ thank you all for the patient hearing. I don^t know how long I spoke. ^ I feel, 

enough of your ' time, but wait yet awhile, whilst I live on 
tes earth,” (loud and continued cheers and cries of Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai). 
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All Amendments Rejected. 
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-fourteen anEiendments were then put to the vote, and diose of Pandit 
-eS&ers were rejected summarily amidst shouts of Gandhi-ki-jai. 
amendment received some support but the opposition was so 
was" sot demanded. The only division that took T^ace* 
fer- deleting the appreciative’ reference to the 
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The President declared the amendment defeated by 664 against 763 votes* 
Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was then put to the vote and deckre-i carried with 
only a dozen voting against it, out of about 1,500 delegates subject to the result of 
Dr. Alamk motion. The pandal was then cleared of visitors and also of pressmen, 
and a poll was taken by tellers. Thus the Congress got through the main 
part of its programme, and held on this day one of its longest sittings which ran to 
ten hours. 

The Congress dispersed exactly at midnight, when at one minute past 12, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru announced the result of the poll which ended in the 
victory of Mahatma and defeat of both the motions against the Viceroy. That 
relating to the bomb outrage was defeated by 897 to 816 votes, while the amendment 
objecting to the appreciative reference to the Viceroy in the Maha+mak resolution 
was rejected by 990 votes against 765. Thus both resolutions of Mahatma Gandhi 
were passed without any alteration. The announcement of the result coincided w ith 
the hour when the year's ultimatum given at Calcutta ended and Pt. Jawaharlal wished 
the Congressmen a happy new year and wished them all an Independent India. 


TRIED DA Y—lst JANUARY 19 SO 

The Congress re-assembled on this day to conclude its session. 

The- pandal was again full and though the proceedings were not contentkxts, 
public interest in the session sustained itself. 

After the national songs were sung, Pandit Jawaharlal put from the chair resolu- 
tions regarding East Africa, the refusal of passport to Mr. Saklatwala and others, 
and fixing February or March for the future sessions of the Congress. The latter 
resolution was subjected to considerable criticism by many delegates. 

The opposition speakers emphasised that in February and March it was harvest 
time for the peasants and they would be placing a definite handicap in the way of 
their attending the Congress which was supposed to be working for the masses. 
Secondly, it was pointed out that there would be no railway concession in February 
or March like the Christmas concession, and volunteers could not be obtained 
from the student community in large numbers as they would be on the eve of the 
annual examination and fourthly, pleaders would be busy in the courts. On the 
other hand, Pandit Jawaharlal said that only four days ago over 1700 persons were 
suffering from illness due to cold. That was the information of the^ Chief Medical 
Officer in the Congress camp. Surely the number must have grown since then, 

The resolutions were carried. The fallowing are the texts : — 

5« East Africa. 

“The Congress congratulates Shrimati Sarojini Naidu who went to East Africa 
at considerable inconvenience to herself, and also the Indians in East Africa on the 
clear national stand they took upon the Indian problem in that^ sub-continent. 
This Congress is of opinion that no solution of the question can satisfy the nation 
that accepts communal electorates and is based on a discriminate franchise or ttot 
imposes disqualification on Indians holding property”. 

6. Refusal of Fass|K»ts. 

“This Congress condemns the refusal of passports for return to Indk Syt. 
Shapuriji J. ^klatvala, ex- M. P. and others who are living in England and oth^ 
foreign countries**. 

7« Congress Dales. 

“Inasmuch as the Congress is intended to be representative of the^ poor masses 
and inasmuch as the holding of the Congress at end oi December involves very 
considerable expense to the iwx>r people in providing for clothing for themselves 
and is otherwise inconvenient to them, the ^te of holding Congress session is hereby 
altered to some date in February or March to be fixed by the Working Committee 
in consultation with the provincial committee of the province concerned. 

“ITie Congress authorises the Working Committee to make all neqe^ry 
consequential changes in the constitution*’. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal also put from the chair the following resolution : — 

"This Congress is of opinion that the financial burdens directly or 
indirectly imposed on India by the foreign administration are such as a free 
India cannot bear and cannot be expected to bear. This Congress, while 
re-affirming the resolution passed at the Gaya Congress in IQ22, records 
its opinion for the information of all concerned that every obligation 
and concession to be inherited by independent India will be strictly subject to inves- 
tigation by an independent tribunal and every obligation and every concession, no 
matter how incurred or given, will be repudiated if it is not found by such a tribunal 
to be just and justifiable.*' 

Pandit Jawaharlal said that the repudiation included debts which England had 
incurred for the purpose of enslaving India and carrying on England’s imperialistic 
designs. The resolution was carried. 

9* Indian States. 

The following resolution urging the Rulers of Indian States to confer responsible 
government was moved by Mr. Manila] Kothari : — 

‘'In the opinion of this Congress the time has now arrived for the Ruling Princes 
of India to grant respon'^ible government to their people and to enact laws or issue 
proclamations safeguarding the elementary and fundamental rights of the people such 
as freedom of movement, freedom of speech, freedom to hold public meetings and 
security of person and property. ” 

Mr. Manila! Kothari said that at a time when they declared independence as the 
goal for British India, they could not omit to take note of the miserable position of 
the subjects of Indian States. Indian Princes considered their raj as personal pro- 
pertv.^ There were States in which one could not take a typewriter or a cyclostyle 
i^chine. The Princes had spent one crore on the Butler Committee’s work to estab- 
lish direct relations with the Crown. The Congress was therefore right in taking up 
the case of the Indian States’ subjects and demanding responsible government for 
them. 

Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao was glad that the Congress had, for the first time, 
undertaken to deal adequately with the case of the Indian States’ subjects who were 
under unblushing, undiluted autocracy. 

Mr. Satyamurti wished the Congress had gone further. He said that no permanent 
or satisfactory solution of the political future could be arrived at without the active 
co-operation ' of the Indian States’ subjects. The resolution declared that hereafter the 
people of British and Indian India were linked together, for better or for worse, to 
secure freedom. (Applause) To their shame the Indian States’ administration in many 
places was worse than that of British India. The claim of Maharajas to be spokes- 
men of their people was historically unsound, constitutionally incorrect and politically 
dangerous. A self-governing India would be much more friendly to the States than 
the present Political Department. The disputes regarding customs and others affec- 
ted the Indian States* subjects as much as the Princes and there must therefore be the 
subiecfs’ voice in having a fair and equitable settlement. 

The resolution was passed. 

10. Communal Settlement. 

The Congress also passed without discussion, a resolution moved from the chair 
abcw^promunal ^ettlemenf and giving assurances to the Sikhs. The following 
h the»texr r — 

**In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is unnecessary to declare the policy 
of the Congress^ regarding communal questions, the Congress believ'ng that in an 
independent^ India commtrnal questions c^n only be solved on strictly national fines. 
But as the Sikhs in i^rticnlar, and the Muslims and the other minorities in j^neir^. 
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bad expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of commual questions proposed in the 
the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and other minorities, 
that no solution thereof in any future constitution will be acceptable to the Congress 
that does not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned.” 

“Autonomy” For Sub-committees 

Pandit Jawaharlal announced that he had received an application from 115 
delegates wishing that the two resolutions of the Working Committee rejected by 
the Subjects Committee be taken up in the Congress. These proposed the grant 
of autonomy to the Khaddar and other sub-committees and the reduction of the 
number of delegates to the Congress to one thousand. Although Gandhiji was the 
original author of both the resolutions, he advised them not to press them at this 
stage and they had decided accordingly not to press their application. The Presi- 
dent expressed his gratefulness to them all (applause). 

The President announced that Mr. Nariman who had been refused participation 
in voting at the Congress yesterday, had produced his papers, which showed that 
no blame attached to him although his election from the Burma Committee was 
irregular. As a matter of fact, Mr. Nariman could have participated because he 
had credentials from the American Branch to represent it at the Congress. 

11. Election of Office-Bearers 

The Congress elected Dr. Syed Mahmood (Bihar), and Mr. Sri Prakash (Benares) 
as secretaries, and re-appointed Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr. Shivaprasad Gupta 
as treasurers. It was resolved that the next session of the Congress would be 
held in Karachi. 

Messages from Indians in America 

Mr. Sri Prakash then announced the receipt of messages from the Hindustan 
Nationalist Society of San Francisco, approving of the declaration of independence 
and from the California Hindustan Association welcoming the independence resolution 
and pledging support. 

President’s Concluding Remarks 

Pandit Jawaharlal, in his concluding address, reviewed the work of the session. 
He spoke in Hindi. In fact in this session the audience was most chary about 
allowing any one to speak in any other language except Hindi. The cry for Hindi 
bad been so persistent that most of the speakers had to yield to it, even 
if they could not do full justice to their subject. The President * said : 
“The declaration of independence as your creed has already resounded all over 
the world wherever Indians are living. Their head has risen, and they are fiill of 
hope, but remember to-day you have merely set your foot on the right path. The 
way to be traversed is full of difficulties, but it is a great thing that you have adopted 
the right course. This Congress has attracted attention ail over the country. Some 
have liked and some disliked our decision. Some threaten to defy us. That would 
be a matter of pain, but the fact remains that the Congress has now taken a step 
which will enable you to differentiate between those who stand for mere reform 
and the present order, and those who stand for a radical change in our previous 
creed, a creed which enabled all sorts of men to remain in our ranks, and pull us in 
all directions, thereby delaying our onward progress. I am not worried by the 
statements that the Congress will, as a result of secession, lose the strength. If there 
is one lesson the world’s history teaches us, it is that strength does not come cff a 
sbeeplike flock, but through a band of disciplined, organized men, pledged to 
acting” ^ 

Finally, Pandit Jawaharlal thanked the Reception Committee authorities for 
their excellent arrangements and paid a high compliment to the lady volunteers 
for their admir^le work and courage, and also to the men-volunteers for their help. 
He particularly liked the work of lady volunteers as the country's greatness or misery 
depended on the strength or weakness of its women. He ended with the cry of 
“Bandemat^m” which was repeated by the audieiKe, the pandal resounding with 
it for two minute. ® 

The Congress thmi ^sp^psed 
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Article I 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of Swarajya 
. (complete independence) by the people of India by all 

^ ‘ legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article IT. 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year during 

the month of February or March to be fixed by the 
Sessions of the Con* Working Committee in consultation with the Provincial 
gress. Committee of the province concerned, at such place as 

may have been decided upon at its previous session or 
such other place as may have been determined by the All India Congress Committee 
hereinafter referred to, 

{h) An extraordinary session of the Congress shall be summoned by the All India 
Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority of the Provincial Congress 
Committees or of its own motion, provided, in the latter case, due notice has been 
given and the proposal is supported by two thirds of the members present. The 
All India Congress Committee shall determine the place where such session is to be 
held, and the Articles of the constitution shall apply with such modifications as the 
All India Congress Committee may consider necessary in respect of each such 
session. 

Article HI, 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall consist of the following : — 

(a) The Indian^ National Congress, (b) The All India 
Component parts of Congress Committee, (c) Provincial Congress Committees, 
the Congress. (d) District Congress Committees, (e) Sub-Divisional, 

Taluq or Tahsil, Firka and other local Congress Commi"- 
ttees, (/) Such other committees outside India as may from time to time be recog- 
nised by the Congress or the All India Congress Committee in this behalf. (Vide 
Appendix A), (g) The Reception Committee of the Congress. 

Note : Provincial, District, Taluq or Tahsil and other conferences may be‘ 
organised by the above-named committees for educative and propaganda purposes. 

Article IV, 

No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the organisations referred 

to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she has attained 
Congress membership, the age of 1 8 and expresses in writing his or her accep- 

tance of the object and the methods as laid down in 
Article I of this constitution and of the rules of the Congress. 


The following shall be the provinces with head-quarters mentioned against them, 

Provincial Congress respective Provincial Congre^ 

Committees. Committee shall have the power to alter the headquarters 

from time to time. 
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Province, 

Language* 

Emdquart&r* 

1. 

Ajmer- Merwara 
and Raj pu tana 

Hindustani 

Ajmer 

2 . 

Andhra 

Felugu 

Bezwada 

3. 

Assam 

Assamese 

Gauhati 

4 - 

Behar 

Hindustani 

Patna 

5 - 

Bengal and Surma 
Valley 

Bengali 

Calcutta 

6 . 

Berar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7 * 

Burma 

Burmese 

Rangoon 

8. 

Central Provinces 
(Hindustani) 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpore 

9. 

Central Provinces 
(Marathi) 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

10. 

City of Bombay 

Marathi and Gujrati 

Bombay 

11. 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

12 . 

Gujrat 

Gujrati 

Ahraedabad 

13* 

Karnatak 

Kannada 

Dharwar 

14. 

Kerala 

Malayalam 

Calicut 

15* 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

16. 

N. W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17. 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

Lahore 

18. 

Sind 

Sindhi 

Hyderabad 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

20 . 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Benares 

21 . 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


Provided that the All India Congress Committee may from time to time assign 

particular Indian States to particular provinces, and a 
Indian States Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular 

Indian States assigned to it by the All India Congress 
Committee to particular districts within its jurisdiction. 


Article Y1 

(a) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and Im: 

Provincial Organisation Provinces named in the 

( 5 ) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise District and other 
committees referred to in Article III and shall have the power to frame rules iayir^ 
down con Htions of membership and for the conduct of business not inconsistent 
with this constitution or any rules made by the All India Congress Committee. 

(e) Each Provincial Congress Committee sball consist of representative 
elected annually by the members of the Congress organisations in the province in 
accordance with the rules made by the Provincial Congress Committee, 

(d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annual report of the 
Congress work in the province to the All India Congress Committee not 
one month before the commencement of the annual se^an the 
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Artide Vll 

Every person not disqual^ed under Artkle IV and pa3rii^ a subscription of 

annas 4 per year in advance^ 21,000 yards hf evet^^ 
Franchise spun yam of his or her own sf^nning, shall be entitle 

to become a meml^ of any innmary organisation 
controlled by a Provincial Congress Committee : Provided that no per^n shall 
be a member of two parallel Coi^r^s organ^tions at one and the same time, 

(it) The yarn subscription mentioned in section (i) shall be sent direct by the 
spinner to the Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association or to any person 
nominated by the Secretary in thfe behalf, and a certificate from the 
Secretary, All India Spinneis' Association to the effect that he has received 
3,000 yards of evenly spun yam of the holder’s own spinning as his mr hcf 
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vearlv subscription shall entitle the holder to the membership mentioned in section 
W hereof provided that for the purpose of checking the accuracy of the returns 
made by the All India Spinners’ Association, the All India Congress Committee or 
any Provincial Congress Committee or any sub-committee thereunder shall have 
the right to inspect the accounts, the stock and the vouchers of the All India Spinners’ 
Association or any subordinate organisation thereunder and provided further that 
in the event of any inaccuracy or errror discovered by the inspecti ng body in the 
accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certificates issued by tne All India Spinners 
Association in respect of persons with reference to whose membership the accounts 
have been examined, shall be declared cancelled ; provided that the All India 
Spinners’ Association or the person disqualified shall have the right of appeal to 
the Working Committee. Any person wishing to spin for the membership of the 
Congress may, if he or she desires, be supplied upon due security with cotton for 

*^'^(*'^^’The year of the membership shall be reckoned from April .ist to March 
31st and there shall he no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members 
joining in the middle of the year.* 


U^ansitory Provision, 

Congress members enrolled in 193^ shall continue to be members till March 3 ^st, 

(ft?) CE. No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of representatives or 
delegates or any committee or sub-committee of any Congress organisation whatso- 
ever or to be elected as such or to take part in any meeting of the Congress or 
Congress organisation or any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not 
complied with section (f) hereof and does not habitually wear hand-spun and hand- 

woven khaddar. . 

h. The Working Committee shall frame rules for the proper carrying out of the 

provisions of this section. 


AriMe Vm 

Electorates and dele- Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be res- 
gates ponsible for the election of delegates to the Congress. 

No one who had not enlisted himself as a Congress member on or before Decem- 
ber 1st immediately preceding a particular session of the Congress shall be qualified 
for election as a delegate to that session. 

The members of the AH India Congress Committee shall be ex-officio delegates to 
the Congress. Besides these ex-officio delegates the number of delegates returnable 
by Provincial Congress Committees shall be not more than one for every fifty thou- 
sand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants ol each province, including the Indian States 
therein, in accordance with the census of 1921. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the election of dele- 
gates, due regard being had to the return of women delegates and the representation 
of minorities, special interests or classes needing special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and shall prescribe^ the 
procedure to be adopted for securing the proportional representation, by a single 
transferable vote or by any other method, of every variety of political opinion. Notice 
of all changes in the rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committee shall forth* 
with be sent to the general secretaries of the Congress. 


* Note : Tbe following interpretation of this rule was given by the Working 
Committee at its meeting held at Sabarmati on February 13, 1930. 

‘‘Members shall be entitled to exer"' -e the rights of membership for one month 
after the close of the year. Their names will be kept on the rolls for an 
additional two months but they will not have the right to participate in 
Congress meetings unless they pay their subscription for the current year. 
If their subscription is not paid at the end of the third month of the^ mw 
y^r their names will be struck off the membership rolls. They will 
eligible however to join as new members at any time they pay thetr 
subscripfion.^^ 


AS AMENDED AT LAHORE 


31s 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shal! send to the office of the All India 
Congress Committee, an alphabetical list of the delegates so selected, containing the 
full name, occupation, age, sex, religion and address of each of them to reach the 
office not later than seven days before the date fixed for the holding of the session. 
In case, however, of interim vac^tnies, the Provincial Congress Committee shall fill 
them in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. Such rules shall not be valid 
unless they have been previously confirmed by the Working Committee. No changes 
however shall be made in the delegates* list within seven days of the Congress. 

Article IX 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subscription to 

the All India Congress Committee as may be fixed by 
Provincial Subscrip- the latter at its first meeting after the Congress. In 
tions fixing the subscription the All India Congress Committee 

shall pay regard not merely to the population of the 
province but to its financial capacity. 

Article X 

Each committee referred to in Article VIII shall issue certificates to the del^^tes 
Delegation Certificates accordance with the form hereto 

of the committee. 

Article XI 

Every delegate on 

Delegate Fee 

to the Congress. 

Article XU 

Voting at Congress 
AMicle XUI 

The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Confess Com- 
mittee at least six months before the meeting of the 
Reception Committee annual session and may include persons who are not 

members of the Provincial Congress Committee. 'Ihe 
members of the Reception Committee shall pay not less than Rs. 25 each. 

Article XIV 

The Reception Committee shall elect its chairman and other ofiSce'bcarcrs 
from amongst its own members. 

Article XV 

j 

It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee to collect funds far the expenses 
of the Congress session, to eleci the president of the Coagre^ in the manner ^ 
forth in the following Article, to make all necessary arrangements for the re<»pd<m 
and accommodation of delegates and guests and, as tar as practicable, of visitor^ 
and for the printing and publication of the report of the proceedings, and to submit 
statements of receipts and expenditnre to the PtoviiKfial Congress Committee 
wiihin four monfiis of the Session of the Congr^s.’ 

Article XVI 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as possible, by the end 

of August suggest to the Reception Committee the names 
Election of the of persons who are in their opinion eligible for ibe 
President presidentship of the Congress, and the Reception 

Committee shall, as far as possible, in the first week of 
September, submit to all tli^ Provincial CtKnmittees the names so sugge^ed ijr 




presenting such a certificate and paying a fee of five rupees 
at the office of the All India Congress Committee 
in the Congress camp at the place where the Congress 
is held shall receive a ticket entitling him to admission 


Delegates shall ^ alone have the power of voting 
at the Congress sitting or otherwise taking part in its 
deliberations. 
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their final recommendations ; provided that such final recommendation will be of 
any one but not more of such names and the Reception Committee shall, as far as 
possible, meet in the month of October to consider such recommendations. If the 
person recommended by a majority of the Provincial Congress Committees is adopted 
by a majority of the members of the Reception Committee present at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, that person shall be the president of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception Committee is unable to accept the president 
recommended by the Provincial Committees, or an emergency arises by resignation, 
death or otherwise, of the president elected in this manner, the matter shall 
forthwith be referred by it to the All India Congress Committee whose decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of November. In either case, 
fhe election shall be final, provided that in no case shall the person so elected as 
president belong to the province in which the Congress is to be held. 

The president of a speical or extiaordinary session shall be elected by the All 
India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso. 

Arfiale XVU 

(a) The All India Congress Committee shall pay to the Reception Committee 
within a fortnight after the termination of the Congress session one-fifth of the 
delegation fees. 

(b) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all the expenses 
of the session, it shall hand over 50 p. c. thereof to the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee in the province in which the session was held, towards the provincial Congress 
fund of that province, and the remaining 50 p. c, to the All India Congress 
Committee. 

ArUele XYUI 

(o) The receipts and exi>enditure of the Reception Qommittee shall be audited 

by an auditor or auditors app'inted by the Provincial 

Audit Congress Committee concerned and the statement of 

accounts together with the anditor’s report shall be sent 
by the Provincial Congress Committee not later than six months from the termination 
of the Congress, to the All India Congress Committee. 

(b) The accounts of the All India Congress Committee shall be audited every 
year by an auditor appointed at the annual session. It shall be competent to this 
auditor to call for and inspect the accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

( c ) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure that the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly audited. 

Article XIX 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members, exclusive of ex- 

offico members. Every member of the All India 

All India Congress Congress Committee, ex-of 5 cio or elected, shall pay an 
Committee annual subscription of Rs 10, payable at or before the 

first meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 
Members in default will not be permitted to take part in any meeting of the AU 
India Congress Committee or the Subjects Committee. 

The ex-officio members shall be the elected president, past presidents of the 
Congress if they sign Article I of this constitution and are members of any Congre^ 
organisation, the general secretaries and the treasurers of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number of memb^s 
of the All India Confess Committee from among the members of the Congre^ 
Committees within its jurisdiction. 

, vT^, allotment shall be, as fer as possible, on the basis of population according to 
the lin^istic distribution of provinces, as given in Appendix C. 

The. method of election shall be the same as already prescribed for the election of 
ddegates- 

Elections td the Ml India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take place in 
the month of November/ 
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Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caused by resignation, 
death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall be filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

The All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as may be necessarv for 
the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon requisition by 30 members 
thereof, who shall state in their requisition the definite purpose for which they desire 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee When once such a meeting is 
requisitioned and convened, additional subjects may be brought up for consideration, 
provided due notice has been given to the members of the same. 

The quorum for the All India Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the election of the new 
All India Congress Committee, 

AriicU XX 

The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall issue 
certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons so 
elected. 


AHicU XXI 

The All India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the Congress to 

carry out the programme of work laid down by tbe 
Function of A, I. C. C. Congress from year to year and deal with all new matters 

that may arise during the yeir and may not be provided 
for by the Congress itself. For this purpose the All India Congress Committee 
shall have the power to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 


Artm XXII 


The president of the Congress shall be the Chairman of the All India Congress 
Committee for the year following. 

Article XXIII 

Secretaries and Indian National Congress shall have two general 

Treasurers secretaries and two treasurers who shall be annually 

elected by the Congress. 

There shall be a permanent fund of the Congress the interest on which shall be 
used for the ordinary work of the All India Congress Committee. The corpus 
the fund shall not be spent. 

The treasurers shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper acccrants of them. The general secretaries shall be in charge of the office 
the All India Congress Committee and shall be resj>onsible for the publication of the 
report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the Congress and of any special 
session held in tbe course of the vear, in co-operation with the Reception Committee. 
Such report shall be published as soon as possible and not later than four months 
after the session, and shall be offered for sale. 

The general^ secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the All-India 
Congress Committee during the year and submit it, with a full account of the ffiads 
which may come into their hands, to the All India Congress Committee at a 
meeting to he held at ^ the place and about the time of the session of the Congress 
for the year ; and copies of such account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress and sent to the Congress Committees and published along with the next 
Congress report. 

There shall be one permanent paid secretary who be in charge of the office of 
the Ail India Congress Committee. 

Article XXIV 


The AH India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after the annual 

session of the Congress, elect ten members who shall. 
Working Ckymmittee with the president, general secretaries and treasurers 

be the Working Committee of tbe Oongp-ess and the 
executive authority responsible to the All India Congress Committee in ^ 
matters* 
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All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before the next meeting 
of the All India Congress Committee. 

Article XXV 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute the Subjects 
Subjects Committee ordinary or extraordinary session 

Article XXVI 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two days before the meeting of 
the Congress in open session. At this meeting, the president-elect shall preside, and 
the outgoing secretaries shall preside, and the outgoing secretaries shall submit the 
draft programme of the work for the ensuing session of the Congress, including 
resolutions recommended by the different Provincial Congress Committees for 
adoption. 


Ariicle XXyil 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme and 
shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Artkle XXVIII 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time, as the occasion may 
require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 

Ariicle XXIX 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee or allowed 

to be discussed at any Congress by the president 
Contentious subjects thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
and interests of minorities Mohammedan delegates, as a body, object by a majority 

of three-fourths of their number, and if after the discussion 
any subject which has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the 
Hindu or Mohammedan delegates, as a body, are, by a majority of three-fourths of 
their number, opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass thereon, such 
resolution shall be dropped. 

Artide XXX 

Order of sitting of the Congress, the order in which 

business shall be transacted shall be as follows : — 

(a) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 
ih) Any substantive motion not included in (a) but which does not fall under 
Ardcie XXIX of the constitution and which 25 delegates request the president in 
writing, before the commencement of the day's sitting, to be allowed to place before 
the Congress ; provided, however, that no such motion shall be allowed unless 
it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and 
has received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 

Article XXXI ^ 

The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules 

Rule-making- power /aspect of all matters not covered by the constitution 

^ and not inconsistent with its Articles. 

Article XXXII 

The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting every year, nominate 

a panel of twelve members to enquire into and finally 
Election disputes panel decide all election disputes coming before it. The parties 

to the dispute shall nominate one each out of this panel 
to represent the respective disputants, and the president shall choose the third. 

Article XXXIII 

The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 

Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in 
Languages for proceed- Hindustani; the English language or any provincial 
ings language may be used if the speaker is unable to 

in Hindustani or whenever necessary. The proceedings 
of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be conducted in the language 
of the province concerned. Hindustani may also be used. 





The National Liberal Pederatton. 

OPEKJKQ DAT— 29 DECEMBER 1929. 

The twelfth session cf the National Liber il Federation commenced on the 29th 
December 1929 in the Gokhale Hall, Madras under the presidency of Sir Phiro^e 
Sethna. About 200 delegates from all parts of India attended. Among those 
present were : — Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr. C, Y. Chintamani, Mrs. Besant, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Sir Moropont 
V. Joshi, Mr. J. N. Basu, Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir A. P. Patro, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, 
Mr, Ramaswamy Mudaliar, and Mr. Yakub Hassan. 

Sir U. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates, after which Sir Phiroze Sethna was proposed to the chair by Sir Sivaswa- 
my Iyer, seconded by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mrs. Besant and others. 

The Welcome Address 

Sir C. P.^ Ramaswami AIYAE^ in the course of bis speech welcoming the 
delegates, said : — 

‘‘it seems to be impossible now to predict when the Round Table Conference 
will be held. ^ It would be very useful to hold it after the country has considered 
the present situation and given a mandate to the new legislative bodies. That the 
situation would be tremendously complicated by delay beyond 1930 is equally clear ; 
and there can be no two opinions as to the necessity of Lord Irwin being at the 
head of Indian affairs not only during the period of the Conference but when the 
resolutions ^ of that Conference are sought to be implemented ; and I feel no 
hesitation in saying that the Liberal Party will demand that, in the interests of India 
and of England alike, the preliminary work at least of constitution-making should be 
finished during the normal or extended term of Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty. 

“So long as our party stands inflexibly for the attainment of the fullest measure 
of autonomy for India in every sphere within the ambit of the British Common- 
wealth, and so long as the objects to be attained are pursued by methods of 
persuasion, of constitutional opposition and constitutional co-operation, we need have 
no fear either for the future of the country or of our party. The energies of every 
party and every patriot must, therefore, be applied and the largest amount of 
patience and mutual comprehension generated and utilised between now and the 
date of the Conference in London to bring men and groups together and to evolve 
the greatest common measure of unity, not only as to basic principles but in the 
larger details so that we may present to the British people and the Government not 
only a united front but the outlines of a generally agreed scheme which can be 
accepted and brought into operation like the schemes evolved in the Dominions, 

“The revival of a procedure and programme similar to that adopted at the All- 
Parties Convention is a prime requisite. 

“The Liberal Party whose members are meeting here in conference, let it be 
remembered and emphasised, is not a party either of inaction or acquiescence, Tt 
is, and has been, a party of progress! vists ;rho yield to no group men in this 
country in their passionate desire to see that India fulfils her destiny in the amplest 
measure in every sphere, political, economic and social, and is given the opportunity 
to express her personality in all departments fife and thought and make her 
specific contribution to the civilisation of the world. Our parry is an All -India 
organisation which has striven to maintain and has adopts standards and policies 
neither sectarian nor provincial in ciiaracter* 

NEBTRtr Report 

“The endeavcmr to enable India fully to express herself and the hope and thereby 
solving the communal problem and the problem of the depressed classes in the m<^t 
comprehensive manner possible are really responsible for the introduction of the 
adult suffrage scheme in "the Nehru Report This provision was inserted in the 
Report not without a lively realbation of the immensity and the difBculty M 
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problem but because no other means could be devised for tackling the problem of 
minorities and speedily achieving the rehabilitation of the depressed classes. Almost 
equal in difficulty to the problem of minorities is what may be called the problem of 
the majorities For, in some quarters, it seems to be taken for granted that every- 
thing should be done which would make it impossible for the majority to have its 
way. I do not wish to embitter controversy but no democracy is possible unless 
accompanied by the belief that it is and must be majority rule. No doubt safeguards 
and expedients for protecting minorities in certain specific matters of vital impor- 
• tance for the existence of the minorities may be necessary ; and recent discussions 
have focussed attention on the claims of groups like the orthodox section of the 
Hindus and Mahomedans to something like self-determination. All this is, however, 
very different from making the majority powerless. 

“Our party, in the interests of India and of England and of the Commonwealth, 
asks for the conferment of Dominion Status confident in the belief that only thus 
will India find herself and England realise their highest destiny. 

“Our party is not among the pessimists and the prospects at the present 
moment are promising. In Lord Irwin the cause of Indian freedom has a high- 
souled and strenuous friend — one who has not hesitated, in the furtherance of his 
ideals, to take one of the greatest of political risks, the risk of antagonising political 
comrades. Amongst the members of British Cabinet and in the Labour Party we 
have some true friends of India, and in the Secretary of State, our interests have a 
fine and alert champion who has charged himself with the task of giving effect to 
an active and responsive policy. 

“The world-spirit is with us in our endeavours and one cannot but feel confident 
that in spite of unrestricted criticism and unwise opposition, our cause is bound to 
triumph. Has it not been wisely observed that great political, economic and social 
forces flow with a tidal sweep over communities that are only half-conscious of that 
which is befalling them and that wise statesmen are those who foresee what time 
is thus bringing and endeavour to shape institutions and to mould men’s thought 
and purpose in accordance with the change that is silently surrounding them ? 

“It is impossible to conclude this address without a reference to the attempt to 
wreck Lord Irwin's train. ^ Not only will the whole of India recoil from the deed 
with shame and horror but it is part of the duty of In iian and Englishman alike to 
get ridj by the exercise of wise and brave statesmanship, of the root causes of such 
happenings which are wholly uncharacteristic of Indian thought and civilisation.” 

The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address Sir Phiroze ff.E/THZV’A expressed entire 
disapproval of himself and his party of the resolutions adopted at the Madras and 
Calcutta sessions of the Indian National Congress in regard to the independence 
movement as a result of the appointment of the Simon Commission. 

“We stand for Dominion Status. We hold that if Dominion Status is granted, 
without undue delay, there will be no political or echical justification for India to 
seek to sever the British connection, nor can we support a general policy of non- 
payment of taxes, as in our judgment such a policy, like that of a general strike, 
cannot but plunge the country into all the evils and horrors of an open conflict with 
the Government, who in sheer self-defence and in discharge of its elementary duties 
of maintaining peace and order and of carrying on the King's Government will not 
hesitate to take, and will be quite justified in taking, every necessary measure for 
suppressing such general movement of civil disobedience.” 

He, however, radded that it would not be proper either for them or for the 
Government to ignore, or belittle the significance of the movement of thought in 
this particular political organisation in India. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna characterised Lord Birkenhead’s Indian policy as a grievous 
failure in consequence of which relations between this country and Great Britain 
had heeh strained almost to a breaking point. India, he said, accepted the challei^e 
in the shape of the Nehru constitution, the supreme merit of which was that it 
had rallied almost the whole of political India round the banner of Dominion Status, 
which it wanted to be unfurled without delay. 

He reviewed the political situation before and after the British Pariiamcntary 
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elections in May last, and referred to the momentous pronouncement of Lord Irwin, 
whom he described as one who belonged to the order of those illustrious statesmen 
who were rightly acclaimed as the true empire builders. 

In his opinion, the value or importance of this statement was in no way affected 
or lessened by what had been said by the Government in the course of the recent 
Parliamentary debates. India would commit a very grave blunder if she rejected 
the offer. Given sincerity, good will and a genuine desire to appreciate and adjust 
the different poiius of view it was not at all difficult to arrive in the proposed 
Round Table Louference at a Sviluiion of the constitudonal problem such as might 
carry behind it the general agreement of political India. We should, therefore, 
accept the offer of the conference in the same spirit in which it had been made. 

As regards the terms of reference, he presumed that they would be the widest 
and mobt liberal possible. He felt that if the question of the immediate establish- 
ment of full responsible Government, provincial or national, or of the immediate 
atiainmeni of Dominion Status, was excluded from the purview of the conference, 
it was obvious that it could serve no goud purpose and could not bring about such 
a satisfactory settlement of the constitutional problem as they all desired. In that 
case they would have to reject the offer of the Government and refuse to have any- 
thing to do with the conference. 

Provided the terms of reference were satisfactory they should not insist on any 
condition being fulfilled as a pre-requisite to their co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. In this matter, the transcedent issue was a satisfactory settlement of the cons- 
titutional proolem and its chances must not in the least be imperilled by a mis- 
taken or unpractical idealism or sentimentalism, or by giving undue prominence to 
matters or questions that might well abide the conclusion of the conference. 

As regards its consdtutiou it was absolutely necessary, he said, for the success 
of the conference that it should consist of representatives of the right stamp and spirit. 
He suggested in this connection the inclusion among its membership, besides 
representatives of parties and interests, of one or two constitutional experts. 

‘*The Government's proposal to convene the conference" he said, “is a very 
important development in the political situation of this country, and if we settle our 
differences at.d leach an agreement on all those questions which have divided us 
at present, it will be impossible for the British Government to flout the national 
will of India and we shall have practically settled our constitution according to om: 
own views and wishes.** 

“We are all agreed" continued Sir Phiroze, “as regards our political goal, and 
it is to us a matter of sincere satisfaction that the British Government have made 
it absolutely clear that the goal is no other than and nothing short of Dominion 
Status which will give us every scope for rising to the fullest height of our natk>^ 
stature.** 

Dyarchy, he hoped, was doomed and Indian political opinion, according 
to hirn, was practically unanimous, or at all events vras predominantly in favour 
of the introduction of full responsibilitv in the Central Legislature. 

He expressed astonishment at the claim of the Moslem All Parties* confereiKe, 
held under the presidency of the Aga Khan at Delhi, last year, that ihe Mourns 
had a right to communal represeutadon by means of special electorates, and ^ 
opinion that it would not be a system which would make India a true untied 
powerful nation. They a 1 desired that it should not mar their political Me a&d 
system a day longer than might be absolutely necessary. 

He, however, strongly urged that another serious effort should be made to reach 
a solution of this question with the Moslem community in order that it might be 
acceptable to the British Parliament, 

It was a matter of the utmost satisfaction tl^t the Indian Princes and Chie^ had 
all heartily welcomed the proposal for the conference, and h was to be sincerely hoped 
that they would also declare that it was iheir intention to establish, in the fulness of 
time, responsible Government in their States. 

In conclusion. Sir Phiroze once more condemned the Government's currency policy 
and claimed that although the numerical strength of the Liberal Party might not at 
present be very large, they were the leaven of the whole national life of India 
their influence upon her development had always been wholesome and abiding. . ^ . 
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“We stand for Dominion status” he said, “with the fit m conviction that England 

cannot withhold it from India even if she wishes and that England will not wish it 
even if she cam We aim at building up a strong, united, progressive India with a 
unity that nothing shall break, with a deep and abiding sense of nationality and 
solidarity which will synthesise all differences and in the fulness of time evolve a 
nation whose material and moral strength and whose achievements will further the 
highest aims of internationalism," 

Referring to the attempt on the Viceroy’s life, Sir Phiroze Sethna said : “We 
have nothing but utter abhorrence and condemnation of such insane acts of violence 
and terrorism. If the authors of such deeds believe that the goal of independence 
can be attained by such methods, which are as much morally and religiously repre- 
hensible as they are insane, they are labouring under the greatest delusion and the 
sooner they emancipate their immature or ill-tiained or ill-guided minds from this 
delusion the better will it be for themselves and for India.” 


SECOND DAY— 30th DECEMBER 1929 

On this day, before discussion proceeded on the resolutions, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Jatindranath Basu to hold the next session of the 
National Liberal Federation in Calcutta. The following two resolutions were then 
moved from the chair and carried unanimously : — 

X* Bomb Outrage on Viceroy. 

“This Federation strongly condemns the dastardly attempt to wreck His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy's train and conve3^s to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Irwin Its congratulations on the providential escape of themselves and their party. 
The Federation places on record its abhorrence and detestation of the crime which is 
wholly repugnant to the spirit of Indian life and culture. The Federation authorises 
the President to convey this resolution to His Excellency the Viceroy by telegram.” 

2* Condolence, 

“This^ Federation^ places on record its sense of the great loss sustained by tbft 
country in the passing away of Mr. Narayan Vishnu Gokhale, Sir Gangadhar 
Chitnavis and Mr. Justice Gokarannath Misra who were distinguished members of 
the Liberal Party.” 

3, The Round Table Conference 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru next moved the following resolution which was passed 

“The National Liberal Federation of India cordially welcomes the annruncement 
made on October 3^5 1929 by His Excellency the Viceroy as it authoritatively 
confirms the view that Dominion Status for India was what was intended by the 
declaration of 1917^ it definitely recognises that British India and the Indian 
States should together form a greater united India and as it concedes India's claim 
to a right to confer on a footing of equality with the British Cabinet on the form of 
the future constitution of India. 

“The^ Federation further resolves that the Liberal Party do participate in the 
deliberations of the Conference contemplated in the announcement This Federatiqn 
strongly urges that the Round Table Conference should be held as early as possible 

in 1910 sud that the progressive elements in the country should have preponderant 
representation”. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru deemed it a triumph of public opinion that their demands for 
a Round fable Conference had materialised. They should all go into the Conference 
and voice the demand for Domiriion Status with necessary safeguards. The speaker, 
was of opinion that it was unthinkable, if there was agreement among Indians them? 
selve^ that their agreed demand should be rejected by any Government much le^ 
by the Labour Government. What the Liberal party in India to-day wanted was a 
constitution giving Dominion Status automatically, without periodical inquiries. 
It was the imperative duty of the Government to hold a Conference at the earlie^^ 
possible momeni and the spea.ker would be glad if it was called in May, 


"V 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

4. Ca*operalion witli otber Parties urged 

Mr, Srinivasa Sastri next moved in an eloquent speech, which was well received, 
the following resolution : — 

“This Federation urges upon all parties of India which accept the^ recent an- 
nouncement of the Viceroy whole-heartedly and are prepared to secure its complete 

immediate realisation to combine for the purpose of securing a constitution based on 
Dominion Status with such safeguards and reservations as may be necessary for the 
perion of transition/* 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moving the resolution said that there could be no doubt that 
they were confronted with a crisis almost unparallele I in the political history of India, 
Strong measures were necessary. They had to put forth all their efforts and exercise 
the utmost wi dom and circumspection with the utmost possible care so that no ele- 
ment or factor which could be called into alliance with them should either be neglec- 
ted or be forgotten. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sastri said ; “Of all those whom the proceedings at Lahore will 
sadden, my mind dwells with somewhat pathetic interest upon two figures Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn and Lord Irwin. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy are not in tbeir 
official capacity calculated to draw our commiseration but tbey, in their individual 
capacity, as politicians committed to a certain course of action and as statesmen try- 
ing at a critical hour to put the people of their country on th e right track ; they are 
people of whom we may think awhile if we would gauge the situation in all its 
aspects. Lord Irwin risked a good deal when he got the members of the British Catenet 
and the principal members of political parties to agree to the statement he made.” 

Sir Chimanlal Setalmd^ seconding the resolution, said that^ the country was not 
yet sufficiently alive to the great service rendered by Lord Irwin to India. His broad 
statesmanship and great vision on the present occasion could not be overlooked. It 
was unfortunate that ihe Congress should have cut itself adrift by refusing^ to accept 
the Viceroy*s . invitation. The Congress and Mr. Gandhi had not realised the full 
implications of the policy embarked upon in declaring independence and civil 
disobedience. It passed his imagination how Mr. Gandhi, who had committed 
one Himalayan blunder, could think of committing another. 

Dewan Bahadur Bmtgachariar asserted that the Government’s offer was a conces- 
sion to the national demand. The speaker was of opinion thut^ the time had come 
for Liberals to deliberately part company with the Congress which to-day was leading 

the country to choas. ^ , 

Sir Moropant Joshi said that independence might be a fascinating goal, but they, 
as practical men, thought it quite enough if tbey got Dominion Status, whkh was 
practical and legitimate It was because they took a practical view of mattere tb^ 
they were prepared to go to the Round Table Conference. They would be feiHng m 
their duty tremendously if they did not avail themselves of the present opportunity. 

Mr, Jatindranath Basu^ supporting the resolution, emphasised the value of mem- 
bership of the British Commonwealth which^ he said, was in reality a f^eration of 
independent nationalities. Negotiation, not non-co-operation, tos the right course 
for the country at the present juncture. Mr. Bhagwatisaran Singh and others supor- 
ted the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

After Mrs. Besant and several others had spoken an app^l issued by 
tjon, requesting other parties and organisations, having the ideal of Dominio® 
to devise means for common deliberation and appoint!^ a comroktee Sir Tm 
Bahadur Sapru as Chairman, for the purpose of taking Inkiative, was i^xirpco^i 
in the resolution whkh was carried unanimously. 

The Federetion*e ^atescMuti 

The Preskfent then read the fbllowir^ statement of the Liberal Party and an- 
nounced ibat a committee bad been constituted consisting of Dr. Saparu, (convene^ 
and chairman of the committee). Dr. BeSant, Sir C. Setalvad, Sir C. P, Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Sir M. V. Joshi, Messrs. C. Y. Chintaroani M. Raroachandra Rao, G- A. 
Natesan and Sir P. ^thna to give ^fect to the resolution moved by the Rt Hon^e 
Sastri: — ^ 

march of events dunr^ the last two months and particularly duru^^jpa 
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last few days, makes it imperative that the Liberal Federation should make an 
appeal to those in the country who have hitherto pinned their fai'h to the achieve- 
ment by India of Dominion Status as an integr.il member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The announcement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on 
the 31st October last with the full consent and authority of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment evoked a remarkable feeling of response in the coun’ry^ and from^ the Indian 
Princes, which led us to believe that the solution of the difficulties with which we 
have been confronted was at last within sight. The debates that followed in the 
House of Lords and in the House of Commons unfortunately gave rise to a great deal 
of misunderstanding with regird to the meaning and effect of the purpose and scope 
of British policy adumbrated by His Excellency the Viceroy. Nevertheless, those 
of us who realize the political conditions surrounding the Labour Government in 
England were disposed and are still disposed to atmch far greater significance and 
weight to the authoritative statements made by His Majesty’s Government through 
the Secretary of State in England and the Viceroy in India than to their critics 
in Parliament or in the English Press. 

^As we read the situation, the essential condition of success at the Round Table 
Conference is that there should be the maximum amount of agreement among our- 
selves in India. If we can secure such agreement, our representatives at the Round 
Table Conference will be able to press with every hope of success for complete Domi- 
nion Status being established, subject to such safeguards and reservations including 
the protection of the interes's and rights of minorities as might be necessary in the 
present conditions of India for the period of transition. We have always been 
anxious that in order to produce a favourable atmosphere the Government in India 
should implement the new policy by action calculated to remove all causes of 
irritation and produce calm and good-will 

^We must deplore that just at the moment when our attention should be fixed on 
matters affiecting the future of this country an attempt should have been made to 
wreck the train of His Excellency the Viceroy who has during the last few mon hs 
by identifying himself with the Indian cause earned our graiiiude and admiration 
in a special measure. Outrages of this .character wholly inconsistent as they are 
with the Indian outlook on life so far from helping our cause, are bound to create in 
the minds of our opponents, prejudice against us : but we sincerely hope and trust 
that the situation will be dealt with on its own meri’s uninfluenced by the deeds 
of those who take a perverted view of freedom and patriotism. 

“We firmly believe that the only rallying cry which can unite Hindus, Maham- 
madans, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, the Europeans, the propertied classes and the 
labouring and depressed, can be Dominion Status for India, not as a distant goal w 
ideal, but as an object capable of achievement within the shortest possiide limit 
of time. In a constitution seeking to give India the status of a Dominion there will 
be no difficultv in making ample provision for the safeguarding of her security against 
internal trouble and foreign aggression during the period of transition. The mutual 
relations of British India and Indian States can also be satisfactorily defined and 
provision made for their future regulation consistently, on the one hand, with the 
Dominion Status now contemplated, and, on the other, with the autonomy of the 
Indian States. Those of us .who believe in the peaceful evolution of India cannot but 
d.:pIore that any section of the people of this country sh(uld raise the cry pf in- 
dependence and involve our future in turmoil and confusion. Believing as we da: th^ 
the Labour Government or Lord Irwin are in real earnest in seeking an acceptable 
solution of the constitutional problem we should be guilty of utter short-sightedness 
and lack of statesmanship if we fail to seize the opportunity that has Been extended to 
us. We realise that the task of those who believe in Dominion Status and who are p^€^" 
pared to. work for it has become more difficult by reason of the attitude adopted by 
one leading political organisation in India and - that their responsibility has Become 
; the greater. But if all the other parties who believe in Dominion Stattis wiH 
jc^ haiids together in pressing India’s claim, there is no reason why we should not 
achieve it. But this makes it necessary that the internal differences which divide 
one community from another should be composed in a just and generous maidi^. 
Believing as we do in principles of justice and equality and fairness to all parity 
and communkies and interests, we make an earnest appeal to all thosfe. who^ , 
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objective is Dominion Status to devise a means of common deliberation. If such 
an attempt is made and we proceed about our business in a spirit of give and take 
we are confident of a setdement amongst ourselves which will expedite and faci- 
litate the work of the Round Table Conference in London. It is in that hope and 
belief that we issue this appeal. As a necessary preliminary we shall appoint a 
small committee of our own party with power to co-operate with representatives of 
other parlies lor the purpose of taking the necessary iniiiative/* 


TmBD BAY-ZM DECEMBER 1929 

The Federation re-assembling on this day, the following resolution was moved 
from the chair and carried unanimously. It ran as follows : — 

5 . Indian States and Reforms 

“This Federation notes with gratification the acceptance by prominent Rulers 
of Indian States of the implications of the announcement of H. E the Viceroy and 
recognis^ that in any future consii’ution of India based upon Dominion Status, 
suitable^uarantees should be provided for continuance of their rights and their 
obligations regarding the internal aumnomv of Indian States. 

“This Federation trusts that the Rulers of Indian States will themselves reorganise 
the system of administration in their respective states and level up the standards of 
administration in the States so as to approximate to the form of Government 
prevailing in British India. 

6 . The East African Question 

Mr. S. G. Vaze then moved the following resolution which was carried : — 

‘^This Federation views with grave alarm the recommendation in the report of 
Sir Samuel Wilson for an increase in the proportion of the representatives of the 
European community on the Legislative Council of Kenya to the serious detriment 
of ihe interests of the African natives as well as of the Indian community in that 
Colony and is strongly of opinion that no consiitu ional adv’-ance be stncuoned in 
any of the East African Colonies till the natives are able take an effective share 
in the representation bv means of election on a common franchise in common 
electorates. The Federation therefore supports the recommendation of the Hilton 
Young Commission in favour of a substitution of common for the existing separate 
electorates and calls upon the Imperial Goveroment to start inquiries with a view to 
establishing a common roll in the interest not only of the Indian community but of 
the whole Colony." 

Mr. Vaze first explained the present position of the East African problem ami 
referred to the resolution passed by the Federation at its session in Bombay 
year. He said that the apprehensions feir bv them last year over ibe recommend- 
ations of the Hilton Young Rei>ort had been fully justified by the recent development 
in East Africa. The Imperial Government should adhere to the principle enunciated 
in their resolution. If the natives could not be represented in the Legislative Council, 
by their own members, it would only prove that the colony was not fit for fpnber 
polirical advance. It was entirely wrong that native representation should be 
from a community, the European* whose interests were cpposed to the of 

the natives. Further Sir Samuel Wilson's report virtually amounled totfieiibial 
rejection of the Hilton Young Report. This was a grave affair. That was the teal 
crux of the whole problem also. If Sir Leslie Wil^n's recommendatkm was adored, 
it Would remove even the safeguards mentioned in the Hilton Young CommWion. 
The interests of ihe Indians and the natives there were idenikral and the Indmn 
problem was to a large extent only a part of the native problem. Hence he desiied 
to emphasise the need for safeguarding interests the natives. The protection of 
the Indian interest cmild be fully secured only by securirg the protection of the 
native interests. He had no doubt that the Imperial Government would turn down 
Sir Samuel Wilson’s recommendation. Ihe Labour Government must also declare 
against the polky enunciated by Mr. Au^y. There was no reason, however, why 
the introduction of a cemunon electoral toM should be made contingent 
consent of the European as pt^^joised by the Hilton Young ^ 
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If the Labour Government was loyal to the principles it had proclaimed, they could 
have no doubt ab Jut ICS final decision Ic must be in favour of the establishment 
of common electorates and of the retention of the official majority. To the 
Indians the Labour Party had definitely promised in 1933, that on coming into 
power it would reverse the Imperial Government’s decisions of that year, in so far as 
they went against them. Their resolution was therefore nothing more than an 
appeal to the party to honour the pledges it had solemnly made in the past. 

Other Resolutions 

Sir C P. Ramaswami Aiyar and the Hon. Mr. G. A. Natesan were by another 
resolution appointed as Joint Secretaries of the National Liberal Federation for 1930 
and a resolution thanking Mr C. Y. Chintamani for his services to the Federation as 
Secretary was also passed on the motion of Sir M. V. Joshi. 

7, The Labour Enquiry 

The following resolutions were then moved from the chair and carried 

“That this Federation invites the attention of the Government to the necessity 
of asking the Wiitley Commission to expedite their work and to take effective 
action on it with a view to ameliorate the present situation.’* 

8. Propaganda for Dominion Status 

‘‘Thatthis^ Federation appoints the following Committee of eight members to 
collect materials and prepare the case for Dominion Status and to authorise the 
President to meet the necessaiy costs from the Party funds : — Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachanar, Mr. 
C. y. CbintamanL Sir Moropant Joshi, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Sankar Rao 
Chitnavis, and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (Convener). 

After a concluding speech by the President the Federation dispersed. 


The All India Suppressed Classes’ Conference 

^^Freedom cannot be obtained by throwing -bombs on innocent people, nor is the 
key of Indian^ Swaraj in the hands of the Viceroy or London", declared Mahatma 
Gandhi presiding over the All India Suppressed Classes* Conference in the Congp'ess 
Panda I, Lahore on the 25tk, December 1929, 

Thousands of delegates from the lowest strata of the Hindu society, sweepers;, 
doms and cobblers from ail over India made demonstrations in the Conference and 
sang to the tune of drums : “The sun has arisen, we will no longer remain 
down-trodden.*' 

Mr, Purshotamlnl Tandon, Chairman of the Reception Committee^ declared 
that one of the fundamental items in the Congress programme was the care of the 
suppressed classes. But he emphasised that the sympathy of these organisations 
and work of the higher classes would not take them very far. “You must help yourself, 
keep your homes and person clear and see the respect which the higher society 
pays you at once. I know that this question of cleanly life is bound with the poverty 
also, but this poverty is due to the enslavement of the country due to which all classes 
high and low are suffering. Therefore, align yourself with the national movement 
for the freedom and do not be misled into the opposition path by the activities of 
Chris'ian Missionaries nor by the pretences of the Government. Beware of tte 
game of political chess. Real Government sympa' by for you was apparent when 
it opposed in the Assembly Lala Lajpat Rai’s motion for a crore of rupees for ycmt , 
education and when in the Punjab Council the Finance Member said that the ' 
Government will give Police jobs only after the attitude of every community in . 

Ranged towards the suppressed classes. This is a false cover under which • 

G(wernment took its sand. You to-day cannot get employment, cannot buy 
under the Land AHention Act. On the other hand the Nehru Report gives 
equal rights with every other citizen of India.** ' ; 

Maha^ina CAIsDEJ said that he had come to Lahore mostly to function beyndjfjt?^: 
scenes but had gladly accepted the chair of this Conference. He said ; ^As 
Purshotam Lai Tandon has told you your regeneration can take place by 
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efforts. By bombs we may kill innocent Englishmen, but we cannot get freedom by 
the bombs. I consider this act an act of impotence, of cowardice. i>o you think that 
any power can check our liberty, our advancement and pr ogress, if wc mean to pro^ 
gress ? Take, for instance, some of your habits. You must give up eating tiead bodies 
and meat, you must not eat the refuses from the tables of the higher caste, you 
must not spoil river or riverlei by dirty habits. Forcible entry in'o the temples is not 
saiyagraha. Those temples where you are excluded from, beciuse of your low birth, 
have n> gods in them and those who enter them forcibly have no godliness within 
them. The Congress appointed a small committee last year which have tlone consider- 
able work in having prompted the solution. For this temple question Vykom satya- 
graha should be your lesson. For myself, I mainmin, that if we want Swaraj for the 
masses and not for a few we cannot attain it without the removal of untouchability, 
without Hindu- Muslim unity. The key of Swiraj is not in the han Is of any English- 
man or the Viceroy ; it does no lie in London, it is in your hands.*' 

Mahatma Gandhi finally made an appeal for Lajpat Rai Memorial Fund and col- 
lected funds. After his address Mahatmaji left the meeting, leaving Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj in the chair. 

Resolutions Passed 

The Conference adopted resolutions declaring (i) firstly that the public insti- 
tutions, public streets, public wells and public services should be open to all Indians 
without distinction of caste and creed. (2) Secondly the conference accords its whole- 
hearted support to the Untouchability Bill tabled by Mr. Jayakar in the Assembly. 
Thirdly the conference congratulated the so-called untouchables on the firm resolve 
for their uplift and urged them to remove untouchability among their vaious sects. 

The Conference then passed resolutions condemning the Land Alienation Act, 
requesting throwing open of all the temples and wells to untouchables and exhorting 
them to take their part in the fight of freedom. 

While the Conference was on Mahatma Gandhi, in order to ascertain its composi- 
tion, asked those who were untouchables to raise their hands. This showed that 
they constituted the majority. Later, he asked the higher classes to raise hands. 
This showed that the whole crowd was mixed. 


The All India Political Sufferers’ Conference 

The All India Political Sufferers* Conference was held in Lajpatrai Nagar, Lahore 
on the 28th. December 1929. 

Lala Hanwant Sahai, in his address^ said that the Swadhin Bharat 

Sangh (Political Sufferers* Conference) was a body of political sufferers ami pri^>iieri% 
the objects whereof were to expose the bad treatment by the Government and of mea 
working in the political field and to bring to the public notice the indifferent attitude 
of the Indian National Congress in respect of such persons. 

He continued : *‘The activities of the Congress and other political leaders have 
always been confined to raising protests against the Government actions and ob- 
taining the partial redress of some grievances. The recent Delhi Manifesto had 
clearly shown that the leaders have not been able to get rid of the slave mentality. To 
my mind it appears that the Round Table Conference will prove to be nothing 
than a Governmental Enquiry Committee composed of men chosen directly 
directly by the Government. There is a dark feature of the conference, ft wiH give 
rise to certain problems relating to the States, which might retard the cause trf national 
advance rather than help it. If they wanted to vindicate the howur of the Motherland, 
they should whole-heartedly strive to win Indepe^euce for indM as c^jposed to 
Dominion Stams by non-violent means.” 

The secemd dag*s proceedings b^an with national songs in chorus by the Amritsar 
National Scouts. Thereafter the first two resolutions paying respectful homage to the 
sacred memory of all martyrs who laid down their lives for the country's freedom and 
recording profound grief and pride at the manyrdom of Jatin Das and Revd, VVyzia 
were moved from the chair and passed all standing. 

The third resolution propo^nng the celebr-ttion of 31st March every year as the 
Martyrs’ Day and appealing to the ccmrnxj to celebrate it with due solemuify 
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moved by Mr. Nalini Ranjan and was seconded by Mr. Chandrika Prasad and 
others. The speakers laid sfress on the fact that the country easily forgot those 
martyrs vvho die for its cause and did not care for or come into lime-light and it was 
necessary that all nue martyrs' memory may be kept green so as to inspire the 
coming generations. It was mentioned as an instance that Jatin Das was not the 
first mar-yr to lay down his life after the long hunger-strike for the sake of his cons- 
cience» but that he had been preceded in that line many years before by Mr, Kamke- 
sba Hah vvho laid down his lile in the Andamans after the hunger-strike of about 
90 days- 

Two important resolutions were moved by Prof. Jaichand in an elaborate speech. 
The first pointed out that all persons being tried or convicted under chapter IV of 
the I.P.C. Section 153* A Section 108 Cr. P. C. and in the cause of organising 

labour and peasantry were p ditical prisoners and they were entitled to the treatment 
demanded in the manifesto by Mr. Govindananda and Sm. Parvati Devi, It further 
assured the political prisoners, who went on hunger-trike, its support. 

The second resolution congratulated the hu -ger-strikers and expressed resentment 
meted out to them and calling upon the country to make it a live issue in the national 
movement. 

The All India Hindusthani Sevadal Conference 

The All India Hindusthani Seva Dal Confeience met on the 27th December 1929 
in the Lajpatrai Nag ir, Lahore in a special panJal under the presidentship of Mr. 
Srinivasi Iyengar. Besides the members of the Dal and lady volunteers a number 
of distinguished persons were present 

Lala Dunichand of Lahore as the Chairman of the Beception Committee in 
calling upon the youngmen to join the Seva Dal in large numbers pointed out the 
defects of communal volunteers' organisations and the dangers of official scout move- 
ment which was "hiot only imperij'lisiic and anti-national but also anri-labour" being 
used on occasions to break the strikes. From their very childhood, he said, the 
boys were taught to love the Union Jack, (cries of d‘>vvn with the Union Jack). 

Previously the volunteers have been organised only sporadically lor the Congress 
sessions but now they needed more trained and disciplined forces to enforce the 
Congress resolutions. If independence of the country is declared in the Lahore 
Congress they would require the Seva Dal for the national service. *‘We are fighting 
for out liberty and liberty thrives on the sacrifice of the youth.” 

Replying to the "‘overloyalist” friends’ argument that the students’ studies should 
not be interfered with Lala Dunichand said that those very men vvho asked other 
peoples’ sons during war to leave studies and bother themselves as can non-feeders and 
signallors, to-day asked them to leave the youth undisturbed. He exhorted the mem- 
bers of the Seva Dal, whom he called non-violent soldiers of the national army, to 
maintain discipline and act in a cool manner under any adverse circumstances. “Your 
function is not to dominate but to serve, not to inflict suffering but to bear.” 

Concluding, he said that they wanted a permanent force of one lakh having a corps 
in each district orgimised in to provincial corps. 

The Chairman then explained his address in Hindustani and paid a tribute to the 
great sacrifice of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, whome he now requested to take the 
chair. 

pRESiDENi’s Speech 

Mr. Iyengar regretted his inability to speak in Hindusthani and in a brief addre^ 
he explained the purpose his address. He said : — 

Volunteers. Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“In calliig upon me to preside at this All-India Conference of the Hindusthani Sevat 
Dal I feel you have imposed upon me the duty of h.elpii g to guide for the year the 
aciTvities ol a movement which is Ire ught with gieat power to do good to the country; 
Its main feature, as I understand it, is ihe dtvt lo{ ment of the physique, character 
and morale of the you* g men of India so that they may stand the strees and strain 
of sustaineeJ effort in any undertaking which requires high courage, disciplined 
endeavour and patient sacrifice. 1 he mere develo| ment of the body is of no great 
value unless it is directed and inspired by a intelligent will and by a purpose la 
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achieve something great and good. There are certain animals which have great 
strength and whose weight is overwhelming but their strength differs from human 
strength in being animated by low appetites and desires and no great or long- 
sighted aims. There is very little adjustment of means to a higher end in the 
exercise of their bodily strength. Hunger, revenge or at best self-defenc^ inov^ 
them but a man uses his strength not for the gratification of his appetites but in mder 
to give scope for his mind and soul to work out his aims. Herein comes the rieed 
for self-discipline, self-control, self-determination and self-direction. If this is die 
case with regard to the individual, the need for such discipline is greater in a group 
of individuals acting together. 

In modern days it is not the individual soldier that counts but well-drilled ar^ 
disciplined bodies of men directed by officers who see things as a whole and know 
what is necessary for the achieving of success. We have known in history cases 
of small bodies of men well-drilled and wisely directed being able to overcome 
larger bodies loosely brought together and without a common will. Who knows 
that the present political degradation of India is not due to such lack of discipline 
and stamina among the people, of their incapacity to develop a plan of efficient 
linked leadership throughout India that is at once courageous and wise, strenuous 
and skilled. It is with the object of correcting our shortcomings that the Hindus- 
tani Seva Dal has been brought into existence. Its main object therefore is to 
develop the body and to make it obedient to the behests of an intelligent will and 
to organise the people of India in such a manner that by obedience to the will of 
recognised leaders to develop a common will and act as one man for a common 
purpose. What the purpose to be that is a question which remains to be 
answered and is answered by the name of this movement : *^The Hindusthani 
Seva or the service of India^’. This expresses the key-note of our organisa- 
tion. It is not enough for a number of persons especially young men to be bright 
together and organised. For what purpose are^ they so organised ? WMt is the 
animating force or motive behind the organisation ? Do the avowed activities of 
the organisation coincide fully with the inner motives which direct it ? These are 
questions which every young man should ask for himself before he joins a movement 
and which the leaders are bound to answer if they mean to be honest and straight- 
forward with their followers. We make no secret of our purpose. It is hlazoiied 
in our very name : the Service of India, 

Recently young men were asked by certain public men not to place themselves 
in the hands of political leaders and allow themselves to be led hiind-folded to 
vague and undefined ideals. This much however could be said for the lead.ecs 
the national movement who are also the leaders of the Seva Dai that they make no 
secret of their aim and are not afraid to proclaim their goal which is no&i^ Jess 
than the winning of Freedom for their country. I wish that those who give us adyicp 
from the other side would be as open and as explicit in telling us what their aim is 
and what their motive is in warning us off the guidance of political leaders. When 
they are pressed for an answer they would say that their object is to make good 
citizens of us but what does good citizenship in India mean ? Does it mean content- 
ment witih the status of a subject people and obedience to an extraneous M 
not. their advice to the youth not to get mixed up in the Swaraj movement is 

meaning, ^ , -‘ -V 

The scouts may be more or less efficient and disciplined but the 
suffers from being more or less alien in its origin, spirit, and leadership, its ideals 
methods are certainly not identical with tho^ the Hindustani Seva Dab 
it has its u^s and may in coui^ of time be inspired owr Ideals it can at 
make no cdaim to be called a natior^l orgamsatkm. The f^i^ge of the national 
volunteer carries on its face its supreme nat^Hial puiso^ and its^ subjectiOB to 
national discipline. I cannot do better than repeat the fledge t “I, a national vofenteer 
solemnly pledge to strive for til^ attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means. I shall endeavour to promote to the best of my ability peace and good-will 
amoi^ all claves and communities of IiMila, I ^afi abide by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Hindustani Seva Dal of whicffi I shall be a member and ^all cany out 
the orders of my superior cffifcers.*^ 

To Dr. N I^Hardikar, for more than any one else, the origin 
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success of the movement are due and his unremitting and unostentatious 
efforts have attracted the increasing bands of young men in every province 
who are devoting their time and attention throughout the year to the move- 
ment While the message of the Dal is going round, its nation-wide character 
and efiiciency will depend upon the adequate response, material and spiritual, which 
every part of India, every section of the community, is able and determined to make. 

Hesolutions 

The first resolution that was passed by the Conference urged the All-India 
Congress Committee to ask the provincial committees to organize provincial 
volunteer bands and make grant for their camping and training. 

The second resolution wanted to appoint a committee to suggest changes in the 
course of training to suit women volunteers. The committee was to consist of Mrs. 
Umabai Kundapur, Mrs. Laxmipathi, Kumari Lajjavati, Mrs. Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhya. Dr. Hardikar to be the ex-officio member. 

Another resolution wanted to set up a All-India .Volunteer Board. 

Finally Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar moved from the chair the resolution which was 
passed authorising them to change the constitution when necessary to enable their 
creed to correspond to that of the Congress, if the Congress were to make the 
proposed change in its creed. 

The Naujavan Bharat Sabha Conference 

Comrade Suhasini Nambiar presided over the^All-India Naujavan Bharat Sabba 
Conference held at Lahore on the 26th December 1929, About fifteen thousand 
yonngmen assembled and the proceedings were punctuated by shouts like *^Up 
With Revolution^' and “Down With England."' At the outset about five hundred 
rupees were collected for the Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

The address of Mr. Ramkrishen, Chairman of the Reception Committee, who was 
at this time in Jail along with seven others arrested a few days ago, urged ‘interalia' 
the oi^nisation of Labour and Peasants which alone would establish real Swaraj for 
fhe masses. It condemned the compromising policy of Mahatma Gandhi, F| 
Matilal Nehru and other leaders and declared that “a virulent fight for freedom and not 
the Viceregal Conferences could bring freedom.” It declared that individual 
terrorism could not help the country. It strongly advocated complete independence 
as India's goal. Comrade Suhasini Nambiar in her a I condemned 

the Congress programme and ridiculed the walk-in and walk-out of Councils. She said 
that leaders who were making petty bargains with the Government would soon lose 
their hold on the masses. Loud cries of shame rent the air when she said that 
Mahatma Gandhi had agreed to be satisfied with the mere promise of the Dominion 
Status. She condemned adversely the moves of the leaders to accept the Dominion 
Status. By Independence India meant the complete overthrow of Imperialism. She 
urged the youth of the country to wage war from first January 1930 to achieve Inde- 
pendence and condemned the repressive policy of the Government. In conclusion, 
the President referred to the hardships of labourers in industrial centres. , * 

The Conference commenced its second day’s sitting on the 27th December 
with a collection for the Lahore Case defence fund, and adopted resoIutioiK 
paying homage to Mr. Jatindas's memory, and congratulating Bhagat Singh and 
the members of the Sabha arrested a few days ago. Another resolution declared the 
country's goal to be the workers' and peasants* republic. 

Further resolutions passed condemned the policy underlying the Meerut dsud 
Lahore trials, and urged the starting of an agitation for effecting the release of 'the 
Meerut undertrials. The Conference sent fraternal greetings to youth organisa^di^ 
all .over the world. The Conference urged that work be taken on hand for the 
throw of Imperialism. i ' J 

A resolution which condemned “Gandhi, Nehru and the liketfor their prepared^# 
to* make comppmises with British capitalism” roused much opposition, and uproOT^; 
scenes were witnessed. An amendment removing references to the names was Jicfc 
ever better received. The Conference then dispersed. 



The All India Christian Conference. 

The Rev. B. A, Nag, President of the All-India Christian Conference, which 
opened on the 30th December 1929 in the Forman Christian College Hall, Lahore in 
his address asked for a whole-hearted response to the appeal of the Viceroy. He 

If we mistrust the British Government, if we look with suspicion at everything 
they do, we must net be surprised if we are mistrusted in return. For mistrust 
begets mistrust, with the result that no political progress can be made, or, even 
when attempted, can thrive in an atmosphere of mistrust. It is said of our Lord 
and Master that He could not do many wonders because of mistrust. What was 
true spiritually is equally true politically. Trust begests trust. Let us learn to trust 
How can we trust in the face of all the broken pledges f says one. We all r^ret, 
that pledges have been broken, at least not suflSciently honoured or honoured at 
the right time. We do not know all the reasons which might have contributed to 
the breach of pledges but we cannot believe that a pledge solemnly given by a 
nation with Christian culture can be lightly broken. Even if the pledges have been 
broken, we will still call upon our countrymen to learn to trust, for trust is a mighty 
compelling force. 

It has been truly felt by the Liberal politicians in India that Government is 
responsible by its blundering and hesitating policy for the creation of extremism 
and has contributed to its growth by the unceremonious rejection of any advice that 
might have been proffered by the Liberal organizations in India. If that is true, and 
I have no doubt that it is, it is equally true that our friends of that political section 
which delights in mistrust and suspicion are helping the die-hards in England to 
strengthen their propaganda against us. If England has given us at this juiK:ture 
such a favourable gesture through our Viceroy and the Secretary of State, if the 
Labour party have shown their determination to be fair to the Indian demands, let 
us give a most cordial response to it. 

The next great thing that is engaging the attention of India is the propel 
Round Table Conference, a proposal which we whole-heartedly welcome. I have 
no sympathy with those who object to this Round Table Conference because it 
is to be called after the Simon Commission and the Central Committee have 
submitted their Reports, ai^ these have been publi^ed and after His 
Government have been able, in consultation with the Government of Indk, to con^^ 
these matters in the 1 ight of all the materials. 

I am of opinion that the time appointed for the Conference is a most siritsdiie 
one for at that time not only all the materials will be available to all the parties 
meeting in Conference but they will have plenty of time to scrutinise all the 
materials, and to make effective suggestions for modification the recommei^iatiQ^s 
of the Statutory Commission. A great responsibility will rest upon tbe^ who 
be invited to this ConfereiKe. They will be expected to put India's case as ooroilfe 
and as strongly and as unitedly as possible and to win over His Ma,^^s 
ment to the acceptance of the largest measure of India’s deimmds. 

What should be the principle of representation or invitation to Confegenoe I 
Mr. Fenner Brockway has suggested that Indian rq^csemation at Rmtnd T^ie 
Conference should be really refiectfve of Ind^ opinionw We aB accept that. 
if this encourages evpy community to demand to ^nd its rqiresentarive to the Con- 
ference, not only, in that case, wiH this ccmfereiK:e he an unwi^y one, hot we wiE 
have begun another new chapter in the political history of India on a commui^ ba^ 
which, I hope, we all dislike. What then is to he done. 

I shouldf suggest that the AH Partied Coifcemce wl^h was adjourned stm die 
la^ year should be convened as soon after the jmhHcatkm of the Simon Cor 
recommendations as po^ihle to generally cem^er them ai^ to appoint an 
Committee, representative of aH secrioi® pec^le, to scrutinise these rec 
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tions along with those of the Central Committee and the opinions, if any, expr^- 

sed on them by his Majesty’s Government and to frame India’s National Demands. 

The All Parties Conference then should be called tagain. A special attempt shoiid 
be made to make this Conference thoroughly and largely representative of all sections 
of people. The Conference should consider the demands as framed by its Executive 
Committee and I hope will be unanimous as to the National Demands to be presented 
to His Majesty’s Government but if it fails to be unanimous^ I hope the minority wS 
be sporting enough to accept loyally the de<;ision of the majority. 


Communal Representation 
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We have said over and over again that we are opposed to Communal Represents^; 
tion. How harmful it may be has been found in Madras where our community 
been saddled with a communal electorate. It has thus prevented some of our 
men there from standing for any election there. I am told that they had a 
chance of success in election from a general non-Mahomedan electorate for they' 
so well-known for their public services but they could not be permitted to stand 
election except for their own communal electorate and in the interest of nationalisfif 
they are conscientiously opposed to it. I trust we all realise how harmful commuJ^i 
electorates are to a minority community like ours. Such electorates make the maj^j 
rity communities absolutely independent of the minority communities, and 
hostile to them. The majority communities can thus by sheer force of numbers oy^< 
ride the wishes of the minority. In most of the Provinces our community has b&t^ 
granted statutory nominations. We do not want nomination for it proclaims us 
ferior to other communities in education, culture and influence and it is not 
true. On the other hand, nomination has some virtue of which we have not availl 
ourselves. The correct ideal is to have general free electorates for all, and ifadt 
franchise is granted no community will suffer. : 

In this matter I believe the Indian Christian Community, because of its educati<^: 
and culture, has a special responsibility resting on it. Are we prepared to say to 
Majesty^s Government that if communal representation is demanded in any form ^ . 
other communities, we are still opposed to it and we do not want it ? If separ^i 
electorates are to be abolished, if the present communal tension is to be subdti^; 
some minority community or communities must begin to show their practical oppcj^r, 
tIon to communal representation. Will the Indian Christian Community, true to the * 
spirit of its Master, be the first one in the field of practical opposition to communal, 
representation ? I hope and pray that it may be so. This leads me to say that#* 
have often regretted the holding of this All-India Conference for Indian Chrisfejs-' - 
at the same time when the National Congress and the All-India Liberal Federadfe;:; 
are held and in different cities from where they are held, though accidentally 
year our Conference is being held in the same city where the National Congress 
its Session, . r -; 

Our community compares not unfavourably with other major communities iulnfe*: 
in the matter of literacy but let us realise that our position compared to some of , 
other minor communities deserves serious reflection. For instance, while the Pai^r 
have 789, the Jains have 514 and Budhists have 454 males literate per thousand,'*-^^- 
have only ^^09. Hindus and Mahomedans have only 115 and 81 but that 
to be soporific to our corporate conscience. In women’s education though we oc^l^f 
the second place we have only 180 per thousand literates amongst women 
community. But when we realise that in the last Census 75 per cent, of our coiip^;|| 
nity all over India returned themselves as illiterates, we have to seriously attaok’ 
profMem. The reason for this large percentage of illiteracy may be partially, 
not fully, explained by the fact of accretions to our community through mass 

but whatever the reason may be we must be up and doing in removing 
to our community. , 

' its yet another point in the matter education to which I would 

dira# aKention. If the Indian Church is to be Indian in any sense we mtisL 
a strbi^ Ifidkn leadership. Where are the future Indian Christian leaders of 
to-day? The are k §chbbb and ttolleges. They training for leadership 
begin there, « * - ^ ® ^ , 
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THE SIKH CONFERENCE 

Resc^atioQ. 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the Shi and pas^d a 

resolution inter alia advising the Indian nation to accept the invitation to the Roimd 
Table Conference, it being understood that this conference was to be called to fmnae 
a constitution for India on the basis of Dominion Status, opining that delegates to 
the Round Table Conference be selected in the AU-Parties' Conference to be con- 
vened specially for the purpose and for the purpose of arriving at unanimity as 
far as possible between the various parties in India, expressing disapproval at the 
selection of delegates to the Round Table Conference on communal lines, but urging 
that ail interests be represented in the delegation to the Conference. 


The Sikh Conference 


The Sikh Conference opened at Lahore on the BOik Ihmmher 1929 under a huge 
shamiana outside the Fort. Over 30,000 Sikhs of all castes and creeds attended. 


Welcome Address 

^ Mr. Mar Singh, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates, 
said that it had been the misfortune of India to be attacked from the north by 
ambitious leaders of tribe and kings and she was not able to withstand their attacks 
until Guru Nanak Dev infused a military spirit in the Hindus. Then not only did 
the Sikhs cross the Attock river and the Khyber Pass as warriors but hoisted their 
flag in Tibet for the first time from the south. The Sikhs had made tremendous 
sacrifices during the great European War of freedom, Even now they were 
prepared to fight for the country and work with the Congress if the latter gave an 
undertaking that they would not help the establishment of a comroual raj in the Punjab. 
The Sikbs wanted a Swaraj in which no community could dominate over another com- 
munity. This could be done by granting 30 per cent representation in the 
administration to the Sikhs. If, however, the Sikhs’ demands were ignored and a 
communal raj was established in the Punjab, Sikhs would fight it to the bitter end. 


Sardar Kharak Singh’s Appeal 

Sardar Kharak Singh, President, said that they had met on a very grave 
occassion, an occasion of deep importance for the future p^os and 
prosperity of the country. He felt gratified that the Nehru Rept^ lad 
been discarded, and Gandhiji and other Congress leaders had agreed 
‘*that in the event of a communal solution being found necessary under any futmre 
constitutiorij no solution would be acceptable to the Coi^ess which did give 
full satisfaction to the Sikhs and other communities, and further that the Sikhs wouM 
have their special colour in the National Flag” That was a promise based cm an 
undetermined future, and would only be honoured if the Sikhs bad power ^ 
their demand and were in a p(Mition to enforce the covenant. 

Sardar Kharak Singh reiterated that the only reasonable ambition for the 
was to work for complete national iiKlependence. The Sikhs’ positioii was 
always been to have a non-communal national government 

^rdar Kharak Singh dwelt at lengfth on the impmtance of hfe OocniMiity, 
its interests extending throughout Inda and the world, the payment by It <#40 
per cent of the entire land revenue ai^ the cam! charges in the iis siipply 

of one-third of the man-power to die Ind^n Army and its for the natioml 

cause. ^ Of the 31 sentenced to death in die cause of national movement 27 

were Sikhs, and of the 121 sentenced to long imprisonment 91 were Sikh®. **UiMier 
the circumstances, I think,” continued ^rdar Eharak Singh “I can on your behalf 
emfdiatically declare that we, as a community, are not jnep ' red to be overshadowed 
and permit any^ community to estayish in permanent power. The demand for 
seH-government is vitiated by the communal representation which in the Punjah 
would establish the Muslim omnmunity in permanent power, and in some ' 
prcmnc^ the Hindu majoriq^v The probfem of seifgovemment can 
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be solved by the majority communities according ^ to "the minority 
communities a position of equality. Communal distinctions should entirely 
disappear, leaving behind a strong nation animated by a singleness of 
purpose to serve the commonweal Why do we ask for special consideration ? 
Because we are ready to lay down our lives for the cause ^of freeeom. Why do we 
consider our claims legitimate? We are the only community ready to defend 
both Hindus and Muslims and wage a continuous conflict against all tyrannies. In 
the second place, we have to consider the serious matter of how to make our country 
independent and self-governing. To be self-governing, we must first organise 
ourselves into a nation, throw off all our communal differences, and become of one 
mind and one heart/* 


Resolutions. 

Next day, the Slst December the conference passed two resolutions and ended 
its deliberations. 

The first resolution demanded that if communal representation was to continue, 
Sikhs should get thirty per cent representation in the Punjab and that their interests 
in other provinces should be well-protected. 

The second resolution empowered Sardar Kharak Singh, President of the 
conference, to form a committee of not more than seven members and carry on 
negotiations with the Congress. If their negotiations proved fruitful the Sikhs 
should co-operate whole-heartedly with the Congress. If not, they should non- 
co-operate with the Congress. 

Sardar Baghsingh, supporting the resolution, said that Sikhs were hoping for die 
day when their blood would be shed for the sake of the country. They would tiot 
however make any sacrifice merely to place another community in a position to 
dominate them. All Congress leaders had confessed that the Sikhs had not been 
fairly treated in the Punjab. So what they really wanted was their due share in 
the administration. 

^ Sardar Kharak Singh, winding up the proceedings, said that they had no enmity 
with anybody. They merely -wanted their reasonable share in the administration 
and hoped that an understanding would be arrived at with the Congress leaders. 


The Hindu Sabha Conferences 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 

The fifth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was held at 
Dacca on the 27th August 1929 under the presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. In 
the course of a well-thoughtout speech Mr. Kelkar said : — 

^ “It has been the lot of the Hindu Sabha to have its aims and objects completely 
misrepresented and misunderstood all along, even by those who should have known 
it better. The annual sessions of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, as well as ife 
provincial organizations, are remedying this evil to a certain extent,. But it is 
more or less one-sided, as it is bound to be. And for this reason, I feel grateful fot^- 
the unique opportunity that was recently afforded by the enquiry entrusted to tj^. 
Bombay Riots Committee for the vindication of the aims, objects and activities of 
the Hindu Sabha. And I would like to take the earliest opportunity to pay 
tribute of appreciation to my friend Mr. M. R. Jayakar, the president of the Bombay 
branch of the Hindu Sabha, for the splendid manner in which he vindicated 
cause before that committee. 

lucidly explained the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha. He put for^acd 
esEtracts from his own speech as Chairman of the Reception Comroittee^ of ti^ 
CorKference in Bombay, which inaugurated the Hindu Sabha in that city so 
1925 * AtkI he cited also parallel quotations from the speeches of other representa^^ 
leaders of the Hindu Sabha movement, such as Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. 

Sankaran Nair, Ramanand Chatteijee and others. He explained the real 
and purpose :of the Shud&i ai^d Sangathan .movenaents^ fri pai^i^te’ 
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complained of the highly blameworthy manner, in which conversions of Hindus 
are made by the agents of other proselytising religions. 

“The conversions, he said, were objectionable, bee ause many of them were done 
in secret. You could not find the actual number of these conversions only because 
they are secretly done. Sometimes deception is used, sometimes ill-trea tment Is 
practised, and sometimes also force is used in some form or another. The main 
point was that these conversions were, to put it most mildly, wrong conversions acowrd- 
ding to Hinduism, because unconnected with a change of belief. Mr. Jayakar was 
prepared to give authentic instances of kidnapping and decoying practised on Hindu 
women. He could^ give instances where marriages did not come about. But he 
also bitterly complained of the convenient dogma of Moharaedanism, that all crimes 
practised against Hindu women were cured by their conversion and subsequent 
marriage with them. It -was difficult for any man to give an exhaustive list of 
such cases of conversion, but that could be indirectly evidenced to a certain extent 
by^ the gain which the Mobamedan community was having upon the Hindus, in 
point of the gradual growth of population. 

“It was, however, not a question of numbers, for as Mr. Jayakar put it, ‘The Hindus 
have a right to resent it if even a single Hindu is taken out of his religion, owing 
to causes which have nothing to do with a change of mind'. And as a preventive 
measure he supported the plea, put forward by Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, that the law 
should provide that no conversion should be regarded as valid, unless made befme 
an officer of the State, who^ would examine the case, look into the facts and issue 
certificates of registration, stating t^t conversion was voluntary in each case. In 
fact a resolution, in 1927, embodying a pact between Hindu and Muslim leaders, had 
actually adverted to such an expediency. Mr. Jayakar urged that this provisiem 
should also extend^ to conversions made by Christian missionaries and he contended 
that it was a primary duty of the State to give such protection to minors belongii^ 
to any community, as would prevent their conversion before they attain the age 
majority and are able to judge for themselves. He could go as far as sa5nng that 
stopping conversion was the one good sovereign remedy for restoring good friendly 
feelings between Hindus and other communities. 

Kidnapping. 

“Mr. Jaj^kar rightly pointed out that the Shuddhi movement, though it may mw 
be more active than before, is not a new movement but a very old one. Also Hindi:^ 
In olden times used to admit to the Hindu fold people who were not mrigisal^ 
Hindus. All the difference between conversion dt/ Hindus and conversion qf iimsEte, 
however, lies in the fact that in the former case conversion was always a 
one and a matter of actual change of feith, while in the latter case converskms wem 
in most cases involuntary and bremght about by force or fraud. And kkinap^^ was, 
of course, worse and sto^ on a more heinous ground altogether. Kidnaf^ii^ may 
be a mere crime under the Penal Code, but it was a different matter when done in 
the imme of religion. And Mr. Jayakar strongly resented the committee's suggestion 
that in this matter he shcmld take merely a lawyer's view that kidnapping was an 
ordinary crime and would be dealt with under the l^w, 

“Mr. Jajrakar pointed out that while it was mo^ than a crime, It was not 4 eafc 
ur^er the law as promptly^ and ^ vigorously as other Ami he 

point by asking the Committee, in return, to give him a 

medan woman had been kidnapped by a Hi^u in dbe name ci rd^io®. He 
Mr. Hasan N kami's book as a t3?pkal case of liaberaedaa part^ie^nda 
and kidnapping, and complained diat the author ^ a hook Ife &at^ catetoedi 0o 
wcHtnd the of Hindus, whs not prosecntecL 

ment <m tksc ground ttot every person was ©lUhfcid to leam f^yskal exercl^ md 
games, and & may be even tai^ t the use erf ^rords^ik. There were dubs 

m En^nd wtere swmrd play was tau^tt The poii^ wns wh^her ti^ Ikhaia people 
were aggressive again^ aiiybosiy. 

Government Attittoe. 

“Mr. Jayakar neaet brm^t omffiepomtai)«ut the want of sufficient police 
Goy^nment protesefikm to ^eeMr&eof their ordinary civk rights,-. 
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member of the committee did not fail to point out that the magistrate’s duty was to 
prevent it by forbidding Hindu processions. But Mr. Jayakar pointed out in return 
that the powers under section 144 were likely to be used and often were used to the 
disadvantage of only one party viz., Hindus. Every case of the issue of a notification 
under this section was not necessarily a case of unexpected emergency. And in the 
recent case of Sangamner, the magistrate issued an order against the procession 
even when there was no question of playing any music before the mosque. A magis- 
trate could easily inquire and find out who were last in the enjoyment of established 
civil rights, and bind over the people who made trouble against the established rights, 
without invoking the aid of the civil court. The specific suggestion of Government 
showing partiality to the Mahomedan community was, of course, a political question 
and Mr. Jayakar did not go into it. 

^‘The only guilt to which Mr. Jayakar pleaded guilty on behalf of Hindus was that 
they were not sufiiciencly active and did not show sufficient organizing capacity, 
specially in the case of opening orphanages and rescue homes, etc., for the Hindu 
community. ^ As regards the Hindus going back upon the so-called Hindu Muslim 
pact, embodied in the Madras Congress resolution, Mr. Jayakar pointed out that the 
Hindu Sabha was not a party to it, and immediately after the Congress, Mahomedans 
themselves assembled in a Muslim League Conference at Calcutta, backed out from 
that pact, as Mr. Jinnah and others were not a party to it. And lastly with regard to 
the one general remedy, to bring about harmony between Hindus and Mahomedans 
viz, liberal education, Mr. Jayakar complained that Govenment did not allot sufficient 
funds for the purpose ; and wound up giving his whole examination a proper nationa- 
list or patriotic turn by saying, ‘Let Government hand over the administration to us 
and we shall find the money.’ 


The Sangathan Movement. 

“The accomplishment of Sangathan requires that the leaders of the Hindu cmn- 
munity, wi h the aid of the spiritual guides and preceptors, must turn the searchligk: 
of rationalism within itself to find out the defects in the vital points of this creaking, 
squeaking machine of Hindu religious polity, argue with the orthodox leaders of 
Hinduism, persuasively win their sympathy to social reform and 

set up ^ every individual within the society on his feet, man, woman 
and child, whether they belong to the so-called higher . or t^ 

lower classes, and drill them into efficient units of the society. I have no time nor 
space to dilate upon the work that yet remains to be done in this direction ; and 1 
will, therefore, content myself with making a passing mention of these in almost 
single sentence statements. The Benares Pandit and the Malabar Brahman must 
be »taught that they^ are living in a new age, and must come out into the open field 
and full daylight, leaving their cells behind them. The Hindu Raja must be taught 
to be democratic and the rich man to be generous towards good social causes. The 
middle class Hindu must be taught to stand up for his human gift: of reason ahd- 
not be afraid of a fair and square argument with the old Smirits and their modem 
custodians. The present caste system must be so diluted or tempered as hardly to 
be felt for practical purposes. And there must be a bold open preaching in ffivour 
of the annihilation of the sub-divisions within the four castes. Natural s^ectkmm 
marriage must be given ^eater play in practice than the time-honoured but al?® 
time-worn rigid restrictions. Respectability and decency in sexual life must,*^ 
strengthened by legal facilities for validation of irregular unions. The woman shouidi 
be treated as entitled to nearly the same rights as man in respect of the - 

inherit ancestral or self-acquired property. Education and civil responsibility . , 

be as much the right of woman as of man himself. Special attention must be 
to the physical training of women, and especially their training in the - ^ 

ordinary weapons of self-defence and protection. Equal freedom of occupatjochJ^ad 
Iciness pursuits must be declared for Hindus of any castes, in the economic 
ox life. Untoucbability must go. The man’s private residence 
^ his own castle, but as soon as he steps into the street or 
his door, he has no right to make any distinction of caste or ' 

as between man and man. Tho Brahman must be prepared to give 
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freedom of religious opinion ami practice to al! others within the Hindu fold as he 
would claim for the Hindu as against men of other religions. The whole Hindu 
society must be enthused into one being, fused into one homogeneous mass by trying 
to evolve, as far as possible, common forms of public worship and public 
and the adoption of common books containing the elements of Hindu religious 
philosophy. And, above all, every unit in die Hindu society must be taught to stand 
up for his community and his religion. And while he must not make any aggtesaiV'C 
encroachment upon the domain of any other religion or community, he must 
shirk the responsibility of exercising the fullest rights of self-defence, to protect* his 
community and his religion. The Hindu must be taught to acquire a broad outlook 
upon life, and the world conditions of even sheer existence. The knowledge Of 
physical science must be put on the same exalted pedestal as the knowledge of 
Adhycdma Vidy^i and the Hindu must be studiously taught to appreciate the real 
worth of the spirit of adventure and sacrifice and public spirit which has won for 
the Englishman and the other Europeans their mastery over the materkl wealdi 
of the world and even the psychology of the people brought under their subjiigatiori. 
This is my^ view of the real Sangathan movement. And I challenge anyone to pcjiat 
out what is inimical or antagonistic in this to the other communities or religions in 
India or outside. To the end of it all is of course a far off cry, but a sure begim^ii^, 
would be made if we can successfully teach the Hindu simply to stand up and bo^ly 
proclaim that he is a Hindu, nothing more nothing less, without any qualiScatidiis 
or reservations, even when he is face to face with national politics. 

The main positions of the communal Moslems, the nationalist Moslems, the 
National Congress and the nationalist Hindu Mahasabha are even to-day pretty 
much the same, as I stated and analysed them in ray Jnbbulpore address. Subse- 
quent activities by these different organisations have served only to clinch the 
contested points, to consolidate sectional public opinion on them, and to confine 
these bodies, as it weie, to entrenched positions. The discussions of the last two 
years have given no new due for solution. They have not thrpwn any new light on 
the i>osition, and insistent repetition of the same things over and over again had 
the natural effect of digging the psychological groove deeper and ;d^per. 
And one really wonders whether there is now anybody in 
who can be successfully invoked to intervene and suggest a solution 
which may be acceptable to all the parties concerned. Mrs., 'Haidu 

with her. usual ^rtriotic impulses, has taken up the threads of mediation, But I, do 
not think anything can come out of it. For in the first place, rightly or wrongly, sfco 
is believed to have herself r-ather pro-Moslem than pro- Hindu tendeiM^ies. A 
with prorMoslem tendency is, of course, a fine asset for Molmmedaas, but 
extent, .there is discount put upon his or her capacity ai^ efSciency a& a: 
maker. Nor does the invocation of Mahfatma Gandhi carry the matter aay ferier 
in^ the direction. For in his plentitude; of genero^ty, he'has more than om:e 
Hindus to concede everything that the Muslim demand, in the interest, of course, bf 
peace and harmony. We have therefore reached a positron of stalemate. 

And this is the result of opening up of the Lucknow Pact of 1916 V No onecan^ay 
that the entire Muslim community had accepted the Lucknow^ Pact, I wo^er 
if the Muslim League had ever heartily pronounced in favour of it. On Ifee otbet 
hand the Sanatani Hindus also kept themselves alcK^ from the Pact. But It iQlfEM 
^ ^id with truth, of the Pact, that the bpIkoC^ihe 
ist Mahomedans had expressed their apf^ovaipf tL . . 

Pact we find that there is less unity 1)^ bides 

than there was 10 years- ago. The appefee m our lor sepamte and 

exoes^i^ 3^p;^enta#on'has b'een sterpened by. Wlifit It has bee» isd on, for the 
3rears. js^^syfto Lofcmartya "tSak apd-Ae jmi»er ■ anfli^ of the Lticta^w 

Pact, but it is sot so easy to prodiK^ will tate hs^place and impawe 

the position ^And this trouble is due to*t^ say, infatuation fe 

joint electorates* y'' ^ , 

Well, now who can deny the adyauht^jes electorates from the nadon^lst 

and the constitutional point of view? But it h also easy* to exaggerate ’^leir 
importance. And I, fot one, even nt ^is stage of the contiSdversy, am” pcepdresd lo- 
go back and concede to the Maiiomedans the separate electorates and tii 

^ 
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of the old Lucknow Pact, rather than purchase joint electorates by paying the exces- 
sive price that Muslims are now demanding. &t I shall never agree to ‘the heads 
I win and tails you lose' policy, that seems to be now pursued by the Mahomedan 
community. I firmly believe that that policy is calculated to worsen the communal 
position much more than it could be done by the existence of merely communal 
electorates. The maintenance of present majorities and communal advantages in 
their entirety, creation of new provinces with a communal intent and outlook and 
at the same time a veto upon redistribution of provinces in such a way as to reduce 
the present Muslim majorities, even though required for administrative convenience or 
efficiency, the insistence upon a fully proportionable share in services without regard 
for efficiency of administration, the insistence on residuary powers being given to 
provinces, the reservation of one-third seats in the Legislative Assembly for Muslims 
all these to my mind have a purpose less innocent than the removal of the stigma 
of communal electorates and to set up a political India on a really notionalist basis. 
And I think, the Hindu Maha sabha should therefore, firmly stick to its resolution 
passed at Delhi, Jubbulpore and Surat. That resolution is not communal either 
m word or intention. Further I do not consider it to be a disgrace to be called ^ 
communal, if it is communal to use one's intellect to analyse objective position^ 
to guess the intentions and fathom the motives of a rival community, and to be wide " 
awake, alert and assertive in opposition to what one honestly thinks to be harmful 
to the interests of one's own community. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the 28th August^ in the morning. 
After passing a condolence resolution the conference passed the following resolutions:— 

( 2 } This Conference declares that the Sangathan movement is an Indispensable 
nec^ky for the reorganisation and revitalising of the Hindu Society, for tfe 
attainment of National Freedom as well as for inter-communal unity and &e 
Ccpference calls upon the Hindu community of Bengal to establish a net work pf 
Jiindu Sabhas throughout the province towards the success of the Sangad^ 
movement. 

( 3 ) This Conference is of opinion that the Hindus have been exercising ffie 
right of conversion from time immemorial and have every right to exercise it at the 
present time, that preaching and missionary work should be undertaken on an 
org^iBcd scale for carrying the message of Hinduism to the non-Hindus who have 
faith in Hindu religion and who should be converted and taught the Bhastras. 

(- 4 -) ^This^ Conference is of opinion that widow-remarriage is in accordance with 
the injunctions of the Hindu Shastras, and that it should be fostered amongst the 
Hindus in the interest of the natural growth of Hindu Society. 

( 5 ) This Conference of the Hindus of Bengal considers that in some parts of 
the province the right to lead processions with music along public roads has , Iwi 
gmvdy hampered and therefore this Conference urges upon the Hindus to assert 
their right everywhere. 

Abduction ov Women 

The inference at this stage adjourned but re-assembled at 5 in the afternoon when 
the following resolutions about abduction and offences againsc Hindu women, 
complete social equality of all castes and others were passed with some discussion 

( 1 ) Whereas cases of abduction and offences against them are increasing at an 
alarming rate throughout the Province, specially in North and East Bengal snd 
whereas these offences are mostly being committed by organised gangs and of „sdt 
purpose, and whereas chastity of woman is the most sacred virtue of a ;woman 
whear^s the Government have signally failed to check a class of oftences that, 
ywx lo^Bome in the eyes of society and whereas the failure has created^ an 
,:^twrdinarj situation of extreme insecurity about life and honour in many 
m to Province this Conference resolves : — 

Umi every Hindu should consider it to be his first and foremost diky to 
pri^Vn^^ honour of hearth and home by all passible means ; 

(a) 'TM he should be prepared for every sacrifice for upholding the htoplte 
of womaa* ^ , 
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(c) That Hindu women be advised to be ready to defend themselv^ and that 
steps be taken to train them in the use of proper weapona 

(d) That the Government be warned against the folly of persistent indi^srence 

to tMs dangerous states of things and that it be called upon to take immediatdy 
sucb special precautionary and punitive m^sures as would lead ncrt only^ to 
detection and conviction of the existing miscreants and their abettors and instigalmrs, 
but also to the permanent eradication of the evil. ^ ... 

That the Government be requested to appoint a Committee of Enquiry consishiig 
of five representatives from the Hindu Sabha, two from the Women s Prc^ectioc 
X^eague and five other members to be nominated by the Government from Members 
of the Legislative Council j to enquire into the causes of abduction and to 

remedies for its eradit'ation# ^ 

(2) The Conference of the Hindus of Bengal urges upon the Hindu 

of the Legislative Council to draft a Bill providing for more deterrent punishment 
for abduction, enticement, rape and other offences against the honour and modesty of 
women. It urges also that whipping should be made a compulsory part of the punish- 
ment in cases of rape, indecent assaults and similar offence. 

f-s) This Conference recognises the complete social quality of all castes and 
emphatically declares that there is no inherent superiority of one caste ota: the 

0^1^ or* 

(4) This Conference declares that women have equal social religious and ^ 
rights with the men and is of opinion that the abolition of the Purdah systm 
c(OTplete emancipation of women is essential as it is the first step towards 
formation of a strong and virile Hindu Community. 

The Saeoa Bill 

Then the resolution on Sarda Bill which had been accepted by an overwhelming 
maioritT in the Subjects Committee was taken up. The resolution wanted to fix 
Tninimum age limit for the marriage of boys and girls at 18 and 14 y^rs resp^vdy 
and was m^ed by Mr. Satyendra Chandra Majumdar. When put to vote the 
resolution was declared lost by a majority. 

The Neheu Report 

The next resolution moved by Mr. Srishchandra Chatterjee and passed after sou^ 
discussion was about the Nehru Report. The following is the text 

(I> “This Conference puts on record its determination that in case the Nehm 
Reoort is re-opened for amendment for conceding any further communal dmanas 
to toe Moslems, the Hindu Mahasabha will .revert to its original position of un- 
compromising nationalism and will stoutly oppose the introducrion of oommuE^fc 
in any shape or form in the future constitution of India. , tt* .i 

(2) (a) That this Conference asserts that no one except the Hindu 

has a right to speak in the name of the Hindu community of India on the 
of Hindu settlement and other questions allied to it and ; 

(b) That any settlement that may be arrived^ at without the consent m 
Hindu Mahasabha will not be acceptable to the Hindus, 


Dr- Moonji supported the resolution, ^ Speaking at explaimng 

Nehru Report, specially in connection with joint dectorate, Hindu-Mosl^ ques^® 
and separation of Sind he strongly objected to patch-up unity 
two communiti^ by granting concessions concessions. He was amm 
p^cY of granting concessions was defective in itself and wouM awbr s® 
e^munit!^' He therefore emphasised nec^6% oi Icmwm oaao 
in all constitutional matters without^ having r^ard to any 
communities, either in majority or in minoTity, 

All Hiiirocrs to be Bbahmihs 


Oommitfcae by an ovawSelmmg maprity, but at tiie requ^icm of W m«b€as toe 
President allowed the resolution to fe moved in the open In moving 

the resolution Mr. Ctiakravarti said that If Hindus wanted to fee^itM into one to 
tiiev must sink all differ^oes of castes and r^c^utipn etoorted Bengali Hinuw 





The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference 


The fallowing are extracts from the address delivered by Dr. B. S. Moonje, as 
President of the Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference which held its session at Bezwada 
on the 7th November 1929 : — 

Differences in religion or religious sects do not lead to the grouping of people or 
of a nation elsewhere into so many communities different and separate from one 
another. Then why in India alone should any countenance be^ given to those who 
preach that because a group of Hindus prof^s Islam or Christianity, they are sepa- 
rate in essence from the Hindus of Hindusthan ? The Hindu Mahasaoha always 
warns people of different religious communities to beware of such malevolent pr^cn- 
ings. The Hindu Mahasabha, .therefore, thinks it to be its^ first and foremost duty 
to expose these false and mischievous cults of separatism, so^ that the people 
of Inuia may be wielded into one solid nation of the Hindus of Hindusthan. 

The second point that the Hindu Mahasabha has been and is emphasising 
is that all attempts at creating vested interests based on differences ^ of religion 
in the public administration of the country should be mercilessly nipped in the 
bud. When matters concerning what may ^ be called personal laws and form of 
religious worship have been amply provided for, as has been done in the Nehru 
Eeport, the Hindu Mahasabha fails to^ understand what special interest there 
could be requiring protection regarding different communities in the public adminis- 
tration of the country. The Hindu Mahasabha refuses to recognise any difference 
and sets its face against all attempts initiated or directed for placating or removing 
such supposed differences of vested interests. In the public administration of the coun- 
try &ere is only one vested interest and that is the national interest, and all those 
who prefer to call themselves as Hindus of Hindusthan or to speak in a foreign lan- 
gttage as Indians of India, there can be no such differences. It is from the purely 
and essentially nationalistic point of view that the Hindu^ Mahasabha has always 
pgp osed the so-called Moslem demands even at the risk of being accused prolonging 
Moslem differences. My personal view too has been entirely in consonance 
policy of Hindu Mahasabha. 

MosLEUki Demands 


It is in the spirit of nationalism that the Hindu Mahasabha has dealt with the 
communal demands of the Moslems. The main contention of the Moslems is that the 
Hindus being in majority in India will exercise their tyranny of majority over the 
Moslem minority. It is easy to make an allegation but it is not so very easy to 
prove it. 

The Moslem demands for the protection of their minority interests have been sha- 
ped into the 14 points as follows : — 

(1) The form of the future constitution should be federal with residuary powers 
vesW in the provinces ; (2) uniform measures of autonomy should be granted to all 
p^vinc^ ; (3) all l^slatures of the country and other elected bodies should cons- 
tituted on the definite principle of adequate and effective^ repr^entation of ^ minorities 
in every province without r^ucing the majority in any province to a 
minority or even to an equality ; (4) in the Central Legislature the Mussalman 3^ 
presentation should be less than one- third ; (5) any territorial redistribution thaiimMt 
at any time be necessary should not in any way affect the Muslim majority in me 
Punjab, Bengal and N. W. F. Provinces ; (6) full religious liberty, that is, ^ 

of belief, worship,' observances, propaganda, association and Vacation show w 
guarantee to all communities ; (7) no bill or resolution or any part thereof show 
be passed in any I^islature or in any other elected body, if three-fourths of 
members of Hindu or Muslim communities in that particular body oppose sum 'a 
cr resolution or part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to the 
communities ; (8) Sindh should be separated from Bombay presid^ey 
^^bhld be introducted in the N. W. F. Provinces and Beluchisth^ ^ 
ing as in the other Provinces ; (10) provisi(5bs should be made m 
MBg Muslims an adequate share along with other Indians in ar 
-je atafe and in the self-governing bodies having r^jard to 
requii^aent^ bt sufficiency ; (11) the constitution should embody adeqimte 
guards for the protection of Mbsfim rdigion, culture and pOTonal laws mid for 
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protection and promodon of MuBlim education, langaa2;e and charitable institutions 
and for their due share in the grants-in-aid given by the state and by self-governing 
bodi^ ; (12) no cabinet, either central or provincial, should be formed without there 
being a proportion of Muslim Ministers of at least one-third ; ( 13 ) no change be ^ade 
in the constitution by the Central Legislature except with the concurrence of the 
states constituting the Indian Federation ; (U) that in the present circumstances 

the representation of Mussalmans in the different legislatures of the country and 
of the other elected bodies through separate electorates is inevitable, and further 
the Government being pledged not to deprive the Mussalmans of this right, it 
cannot be taken away without their consent and so long as the Mussalmans are 
not satisfied that their rights and interests are not adequately safeguarded in the 
manner specified above, they will not consent to joint electorates with or without 
conditions. 

The Demands Scrutinised 

On scrutinising these demands one cannot understand how if these demands 
were conceded their interests will thereby be protected in consonance with what 
should be the aim of all of us for evolving India into a nation, unless the idea be 
to divide the whole of India into Hindu and Moslem India and to keep Hindus and 
the Mussalmans in every province, district and town perpetually in a state of armed 
neutrality ever ready to jump at each other s throat. 

The very first demand coupled with the second for the vesting of the residuary 
powers in completely autonomous provincial Governments cuts at the very root of 
the conception of evolving India into a nation If this demand were conceded, India 
would be reduced to the helpless state of so many provinces regarding themselves 
as so many practically independent nations running at each other's throat on the 
flimsiest of excuses. Any intrepid and intriguing invader will be able to instigate 
one province against another by playing upon their mutual jealousies and diversities 
of interests created by the feeling of separateness directly resulting from the conces- 
sion of these demands. ^ TT* J 

Demand No. 3 seems to have been based on the assumption^ that^ the Hindus 
win not mind, proverbially patient as they are, if the candle of their patience is made 
to burn at both ends. The Moslems in provinces where they happen to be in 
minority would not scruple to cut out a piece from the Hindu representation on the 
excuse of providing for their adequate and effective representation, but are not 
prepared to make the same concessions in provinces Avhere they happen to be in 
majority for the protection of another community, i. e. of the Sikhs in the Punjab which 
is comparatively the smallest of the minority communities. The Moslems, ^in short, 
do not believe in the altruistic principle of doing unto others as you would others 
do unto you. 

The demand No. 4 is very peculiar. The Muslims think that they cannot have 
adequate and effeefive protection unless one-third of the seats are reserved for them 
in the central legislature. One fails to see how a minority of i/srd can protect itself 
against the onslaughts, if one were to speak in the language of the present Moslem 
mentality of the 2/3rd majority, supposing at the same time that the system of 
nominations to support the foreign Government block in the legislatures, as it is 
to-day, were to be done away with. I hope and trust the framer of the demand had 
not the consolation of the unexpressed consciousness at the back of his mind that 
do whatever we may or speak whatever we or Government may like, the so-called 
Dominion Status or the future constitution is not going to do away with the solid 
block of the bureaucracy and its supporters. But if the Moslems think that their 
interests o^nnot be properly safeguarded unless i/srd of the seats are reserved 
for them in the central legislature, then with what face can we or they oppose the 
demands of the Sikhs in the Punjab for similar reservation of seats for them, in their 
provincial council ? 

Demands No. 5 and 6, if read together mean nothing less than that, to satisfy 
the luxury of the addition of one more province to the present Moslem provinces, 
Sindh must be ruthlessly separated from the Bombay presidency, of which it is a 
component part since its cenning into very being without paying any the least 
consideration to the sei^ments of the majority community in the province or 
the administration conveniesoes. These demands, it is evident, are not conceived 
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in the interest of furthering Indian nationalism or in the desire of creating facilities 
for good administration. The Moslems demand that Sindh should be forthwith 
separated, but they hasten to assert at the same time that if there be any regrouping 
or revision of the present boundary of the provinces for administrative conveniences, 
it should be done in a way as not to affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal and N. W. F.Provinces. It is no sin if the Hindus are in a majority 
in Hindustan, the land of the Hindus, but the Moslem mentality 
is so steeped in what may be called competitive retaliation that when 
nature does not come up to their help, artifical means must be requisitioned to 
create new provinces to give them the prestige of the majority. The 
demand No. lo is most amazing. Public services comprise the soul of the 
administration of the country which forms the very foundation of Swaraj. 
But even here there must be division on religious differences. Rather 
than urge that public services should be recruited on merit and competency 
ascertained through open competitive tests they demanded that they should be 
reared up on religious and sectional differences. Has there ever been demand 
in England that Scotchmen, Irishmen and such other sections inhabiting Great 
Britain should have statutory provision for their adequate share in all the public 
services of the Stale which have made the British Empire the wonder of the world ? 

Without tiring the patience of the audience by such detailed examination of 
all the 14 points of the Moslem demands, it will be enough if ^I may say in general 
that the motive which has inspired these demands is to divide the Moslems from 
the Hindus and to keep them ever separate from each other, so that they may ever j 
remain in two water-right compartments in all departments of public life from top 
to bottom. This means the very negation of the aim of evolving India into one 
composite nation. This strikes at the very root of the idea of Hindu-Muslina 
unity. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the Hindus should never agree to communalism. 

If the Moslems persist in drawing their lonely furrow and in their present mentality 
to think and act as they like, without caring for the good-will and co-operation of 
the Hindus, they know their business better ; but I am sure they will see the 
unwisdom of it eventually. But we must give them a solemn assurance^ that ^ there 
ought to be no fear of the Hindus exercising the tyranny of their majority in any 
shape or manner as they have never done before. If the Moslems are not still 
satisfied with the assurance and do not come forward to join^ hands with us m 
formulating a scheme of Dominion Status in a spirit of pure nationalism, then let 
the Hindus alone do it and press for it but in a spirit of unalloyed nationalism and 
and let the Moslems try and get what they want from the Government to satisfy 
their commualism so that in that case Government alone will be responsible for 
what they shall do to encourage and feed Moslem communalism without the consent 
of the Hindus. Let the Hindus be firm and stern in their opposition to the intro- 
duction of communalism in the constitution of the country beyond what has already 
been conceded in the Nehru Report* 

Socio-Religious Activities 

Having so far said what I had to say concerning the politics of the country, I 
shall now say a few words about the socio- religious activities of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. If we want to remain as Hindus and if we desire that the name of Hindus- 
than of this land be really so in fact as it is in name, we must whole-heartedly go 
in for Shuddhi and for complete and undistinguishable absorption of the untouch- 
ables amongst ourselves. I appeal here with all earnestness and sincerity to ortho- 
dox friends that they should take courage in both hands and accept the lead of the 
Hindu Mahasabha in this matter. As for the movement of Satyagraha that has 
been started for the practical removal of untouchability, I express my whole-hearted 
sympathy. What surprises me most is that the high-caste Hindus^ do not still see 
the folly of eventual yielding under compulsion rather than doing so to-day with 
high-mihded grace and earn the grateful thanks of all. 

Viceregal Pronouncement 

Now I propose to say a few words about the Viceregal pronounceocie|f 0^ 
Dominion Status for India. The Viceregal statement has been scnitini^ . 
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given its proper measure of appreciation by the combined judgment of the leaders 
of several progressive political parties in the country, such as the Indian National 
Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, a section of the Moslem League, the Liberal 
Federation, the Sikh League and others, in the statement issued by them in reply 
thereto. 

The Hindu Mahasabha welcomes this pronouncement as it reads into it the 
dawn of the day demonstrating unequivocally the assertion of popular voice over 
the might and arrogance of the bureaucracy. As a responsivist I welcome the 
announcement. 

^ I also welcome it for the reason that though religious disturbances between 
Hindus and Moslems have been magnified into an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of Swaraj still the British Government in their shrewd and farsighted stateman- 
ship have done exactly the same thing which they should have done to meet the 
demands of the situation and to dispel the cob-webs of the groundless fear. It is 
selfless natiomlism of the Hindu-Mahasabha and the prestige of the Congress 
tempered with their statesmanly desire to go a great way to meet the Moslem 
demands— so far of course as not to transgress the farthest bounds of Indian 
nationalism— that we have to thank for this desirable change of angle in the imperial 
vision of our foreign rulers. 

As for Sangathan it has two aspects, :one socio-religious and the other political 
From the socio-religious point of view Sangathan means creation of organic 
unity between the different castes of Hindu society, so that the fissiparous 
caste-system may find self-immolation in the unifying of the Dharma- 
shastric Chaturvarnya out of which it has arisen in the past. Our 
Dhannashastras amply provide for it and I appeal to the learned Brahmins who 
are the natural leaders of the Hindu community to study the Dharmasastra from 
this point of view and to come out to give a bold lead to the people in the matter. 

As for the political aspect of the Sangathan, it is no less vital. We are struggling 
for Swaraj, but the bureaucracy has a standing objection that no one has a 
right to aspire for Swaraj who has not developed the capacity of 
defending and retaining it when attained. Scruiinising the inherant 
capabilities from this point of view of the two main communities of India 
one has to admit that the Moslems not being encumbered with the caste'system of 
the kind which has taken such firm hold of the Hindu society have greater capabi- 
lities than the Hindus for the defence of Swaraj. 

Miutary Training 

Among Indiai^ the Hindus who form a large majority of the popuktion 
to be trained with si>ecial^ care and attention owing to the defekncy inherent m 
the community because of its present caste-ridden sociology. Mahomedans feave 
no caste system in them and^ therefore every able-bodied young Mahomedan is a 
potential soldier, and as such a little training is enough to make him fit to fight for 
the country, for his religion and culture more efficiently than an average Hiiiu 
can do. Thus the Moslems are miles ahead of the Hindus in this respect. In tte 
case of the Hindus a special effort is needed to instil into their minds the spirit of 
warfare so that they might he in a position to take their due share in the 
of India and the Empire in proportion to tl^ir numbers ; becau^ the 
already approached when the English pwple alone would be tea 
defend the country at times of emergency without the trained co-operatioii dt tie 
Hindus and Mussulmans. The question therefore hebre. the Hindu Mahasa^^ is 
how to quicken the latent martial spirit in aib how to arrange lUj give suitaMe train- 
ing to Hindus to fit them for efiecitve <x>-<i^ratkm with the Es^ish people when an 
enaergei^ arises. With this in view, the efibits of the Hindu Maiksahha are 
being directed towards estahlishment df gymnasiums where the hoys will be 
trained in wrestling, lathi pky, sword play, military drill, rifle practice and the 
indigenous exercises and ar^ d selMebnce ; so that if boys are trained in this 
fashion from 12 till 20 years of age they can ^ recruited in times of emergency and 
made^ into good soldiers with mtensmed training of a few months after recruitmeM. 
%is is, in brief, the idea of the Ml^s^ahha of physical training, military driM and 
rifle practice, particularly among ^ iiWus. 
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The Hindu Mahasabha aims at and is evolving a scheme for the military regen- 
eration and rejuvenation of the Hindu society, however caste-ridden it may be. 

In conclusion, I may say that I hold the conviction that our Swaraj is concentrated 
in our Sangathan. I have always held the view that unity and consolidation amongst 
Hindus are only a prelude to a larger unity in the country between the several races, 
especially between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. From the wider point of view 
I may say and my opinion is shared by several non-Hindus also that no movement 
for Swaraj could be said to be soundly based where the largest community as a party 
in the struggle for Swaraj remains disorganised and torn with internecine wranglings 
of caste against caste and sect against sect as the Hindu society is to-day. Looked 
at from this point of view, the Hindu Mahasabha is as essential an agent, if not more, 
for the attainment of Swaraj as the Congress Undoubtedly is. 



The C. P. Provincial Hindu Conference. 

The C. P. Provincial. Hindu Conference commenced its session on the 2ht, 
Decemb^.r 1929 at Pendra Road in a tastefully decorated pandal, erected specially for 
the purpose, under the presidency of Babu Jagatnarait Lak A large number of dele- 
gates from alUparts of the province were present. 

Babu Jagatnarain Lai, delivered an extempore address in Hindi, lasting 
for two hours. .In the course of his speech the . President said 
that they were meeting at a .critical hour in Conference and were face to fa^ce 
with important issues, none of which they could neglect except at their own peril. 
The first and foremost issue was the Viceregal pronouncement and a proposal for 
Round Table Conference. He did not wish to discuss its significance and state what 
sfiould be the response to it That was a matter to .be decided by the nation as a 
whole to whi( h the Hindu Mahasabha could be but one, though an important party. 
What, however, concerned them vitally at that stage, was that, in case the invitatiop 
fo^ the Round Table Conference was. accepted, what should be the constitutiop of it, 
and how far it should represent the different interests and parties in the country ? 

Babu Jagatnarain Lai wanted to make it emphatically clear that the Hindu l^aha- 
sabha was, next to the Congress, the greatest organisation in the country, represen- 
ting as it did the largest community in the country, the Hindus, who numbered two- 
thirds of the entire population, ann that therefore no conference connected' with the 
settlement of the Indian problem could claim to be representative or having sanction 
behind it unless and until the Hindu community and group or section in the country, 
had a voice and its due share in such settlement. ..Nor should any party or group,- 
‘political or otherwise, remain under the delusion that it coulfi safely, kand up And go 
•bfit of its way to speak authoritatively for the Hindus and propo^ or settle terms on 
jwh b^alf. Hindu ppblic opinion strengthened and mobilised under the^ banner' of 
Manasabha, could allow pone, however great, but the Mahasabha, to speah oh its 
behdlf, though it would always extend its coprtepus attention to all who . had the in- 
tei^t of the country at heart. 

'Though the Mahasabha* neither doubted por suspfected ,the niotives of those 
yesponsible for the' proposed conference, it wanted to warn all concerned that they 
tnust see that at the conference, the Hindu Mahasabha' was fully represented^^ 
thbse alpne who enjoyed' the fullest confidence oflhe Hindu community and cbuld 
he its accredited spokesmen. ^ ‘ \ 

, 'Thehe was a nrove to reopen the NehVu l^eport'by threads of cehsatiofi’ and obs- 
^^The ‘Hindu^ Mahp.sabhA had alvVays pressed^ for, unalloyed hafiohalisnf And 
die pexsisteut opponent of the introdudtion dTdepArati’onist'or' commdnal 
he matter of the goverahee and admfnikratibn of the country. ^ ft co^Jd 
without th6 gfeaiest difiSculty, i^ccept spe^ ' clauses ' and proviAmnA^'hf 




dpagi^emeht Over iri ,fiHt present atle^fts 

10 reopen die Nifhcu ‘^oporu He would do not 
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repeat the memorable words of that great departed patriot, Lala Lajpat Rai, uttered 
when presiding at the provincial Hindu Conference held at Etawah^in October I9?8^: 
“In the matter of communal representation, tfie Hindus have accepted the recomnien- 
dations of the Nehru Report as the maximum of what they can swallow. They shall 
not be a party to any tampering with the same. Retention of separate electorate ^ is 
altogether out of the question/’ They were convinced that it would not be in the in- 
terest of the country to go further and they should frankly and unequivocally say that 
any attempt to go further would not only leave them cold, but might make them hos- 
tile to the report 

If the Nehru Report was touched again with a view to further revision, the Maha 
Sabha would be no party to it whatever. He would ask those who were in haste to 
purchase Muslim agreement at any cost, to note that the announcement for a Round 
Table Conference had come and the necessity for a declaration of it had been felt by 
Government on account of the inherent righteousness of the country’s cause and as 
a result of the pressure of Hindu agitation, in spite of the fact that many Muslims had 
practically gone out of the Congress. He would request all those political parties 
that were working for the attainment of Swara} to stand firm and, unbending on the 
rock-bed of true nationalism and carry on the struggle relying completely upon 
their own strength and the voluntary co-operation of all. s * 

The President continuing observed that the Maha Sabha was vehemently opposed 
to the Moslem proposal for the immediate separation of Sindh because it had been 
conceived in the spirit of dividing India into Hindu India and Moslem India, though it 
was prepared to consider the scheme, if need be, for the general reorganisation of the 
the provinces in India, with a view to securing administrative convenience. 

The President then dealt with the necessity of Sangathan amongst Hindus. He 
advocated the necessity of Suddhi, protection of 'Hindu widows .and orphans, remqv^l 
of various social evils and untouchability and the establishment of Akbaras. 

Resolutions 

The second day's proceedings of the Conference commenced on the 24th, December 
when it passed the following resolutions : — 

The first resolution conveyed a message of heartfelt condolence to the Nepa,I 
Government on the Maharaja Chandra Samsher Jung Bahadur’s death and congra- 
tulated the Maharaja Bhim Samsher Jung Bahadur on his appointment as the Pritn^ 
Minister of Nepal. 

The second resolution recommended the release of Barrister Savarker who. had 
alr^dy served his full term of imprisonment, but was still under detention. . - * 

-The third resolution requested the Government to include cases oP thbse cOnvicteld 
in connection with Hindu- Moslem disturbances while considering the. gprant of 
amnesty to political prisoners as demanded by the leaders in the Delhi Manifesto. 

The fourth resolution about the Round Table Conference ran as follows : — “This 
Conference hopes that if and when the proposal for a Round Table Conference 
toterialises, the Hindu Mahasabha representing^ as it does, the largest and most, 
infiuential community in the country from' every^ point of view, ’will be invited 
choose its own representatives in the measure of its importance. \ 

Another resolution emphatically repudiated the Muslim demand for sepamtion 
of Sindh. 

Resolutions, advocating Shudhi, Sangathan, removal of untouchability, ' cow 
protection, starting of Akharas with facilities for military drill, establishment of a 
missionary band of workers, and the introduction ' of congregational prayers were 
also passed. The conference then dispersed. < ^ 
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The Punjab in frontier Hindu Con{ercii(!e. 


1 ( * I 

The Puiyab and Frontier Hindu Conference opened at Lahore onthe^itA, 
December 19^9. A large number of Hindus were present, including Sir P. C. Ray 
Rai Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas! 
Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Education, Bhai Permanand and Dr. Gokulchand 
Narang. 

Raja Narendranath, Chmrman of the Beeeption Committee^ welcoming • the ^ 
delegates, said that the objects of the Provincial Hindu organisations were the same 
as those of the Mahasabha, namely, to promote good feelings between the Hmdus> 

and; other communities and to act in a friendly way with them with a view to 
evolving a united and self-governing Indian nation. The Sabha insisted on the’ 
negation of communalism and ^ the charge of narrowness of vision and spirit, whi^ 
some df their critics brought against them, had no foundation. 

Speaking on behalf of the Punjab Hindus, he said : “I would say that their demand 
is summed up in a few words. They want the obliteration of all communalism and 
the condemnation of it by the Constitution. (Hear. hear). The peculiar feature of \ 
the Punjab is that the maintenance of this discriminative policy is demanded ai^ 
clairned by the majority community." 

Proceeding, Raja Narendranath said : “Separate electorates for the majority 
community are not needed as a protective measure. They can'be continued for the 
majority community only if class ascendency were regarded as a desirable feature 
of our political constitution. The framers of our constitution would be putting the 
future generations on the wrong track if they thought of dividing or apportioning 
political authority between the diiferent classes inhabiting this country. Hindus and 
Mahomedans are not the only two classes to be considered. There are the Sikhs, 
Depressed Classes, Christians, Domiciled Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Parsis. 

In provinces other than the Punjab, there may be other classes of whom I ato 
irot aware or who have not come into prominence so far. But, if for once the 
principle is recognised that political power must be divided between the classes, 
those putting forward claims will be numerous, even if we fix a numerical limit (rf 
population. . The Constitution' which provides for a ^ division of political power 
between the classes, and which encourages class consciousness will introduce ik>t . 
complete responsible Government but anarchy. • 

Continuing, Raja Narendranath said, the reservations and special treatment 
were sought by the minority community. The Hindu minority in the Punjab wptod 
ho concessions and no reservations. As however they were confronted by a majority, 
community too fond of special treatment and reservations it became necess 2 b 7 to 
insist that the future constitution should declare the abolition of all reservations land 
privileges. (Hear, hear). ^ I 

./.Concluding, the Chairman said: The plea of backwardness and inability to . 
. empy on the struggle on equal terms for civic rigl^ts cannot be entertained wlie^' 
. ^ised by the majority community which is about to receive supreme political pov^l, 
and claims it. An untenable and absurd plea like this .can only be met by 
position taken up by the leader of the Hindu Deputation who said that the major|^ 

. Community was prepared to wait till the majority community came up its leyUbf 

. .intelligence and education. . ; ' 


^ r 1.+ ^ f-i- 


\ Presidential Address 

|e /^e /course of his presidential address at the Conference Mr. N. C. 

'One of'vthose who have accepted, in a general way, the document which 
^^^^ihe.Nehru Report, as it represents, in my opinion, the greatest couM^ 

the different progressive political parties in the country. I aiin 
in the Punjab did not go as far as myself, in accepting 
abrupt at the reconciliation and harmonising of the 
. feteu , ' Pit£ the same time I knew that the leaders of^wB' 

Moha'n Malaviva and the late''LaJa 
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Rai, whom I read somewhere described as the father and the guide of the Sabha, 
had whole-heartedly endorsed the Nehru Report, even from the point of view 
the Punjab Hindu community. 

A review of the relations between the Hindu community and the Indian National 
Congress would be, in my opinion, very instructive. The Congress was, frmi the 
very beginning, associated with Hindu leaders more than those from any other 
community. This was accidentally due to the fact that Hindus numbered fer in<nre 
than Mahomedans among the early generations of educated Indians. Western 
education proved to be the seed-bed of political ideas, and the Hindu leaders soon 
became marked out as the leaders also of the Congress movement. But their lead 
and their work was scrupulously non-communal and truly nationalist in spirit It 
would be impossible to point out to a single resolution of the Congress whether 
passed in the whole House or discussed in the Subjects Committee, in which Hindus 
sought any special gain for their community. 

Still, the Mahomedans at first gave scant support to the Congress, and at a later 
stage actually started the Muslim League as a rival political organisation. The 
Congress was called a Hindu body without its being actually so in any way. But the 
Muslims themselves felt no reproach in starting a frankly communal organisatton for 
pK)Iitical purposes. From 1906 onwards, it seemed that the Indian National Congress 
would have to count with the Muslim League in its negotiations, if not in its ight, 
with Government ; and the very first fruit of their active co-operation was the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916, which contained the seed of communalism in politics. 
The Lucknow Pact is, at the end of these 12 years, described and condamaed 
as a blunder. Well, if it was a blunder be it so. But there was no Hindu polidcal 
leader of any eminence, who seriously opposed it or even foui^ fault with k at 
that time. And if the Pact was a mistake it was due to generosity, enthusiasm and 
optimism. 

Things, however, went from bad to worse in 1921. And tb(^ who find feult 
with the Lucknow Pact themselves grievously missed the opportunities of correcting 
the mistake. On the contrary, they gave, within the Congress itself, free play to 
those communal sentiments which originally gave rise to the Lucknow "Pact ^ 
dominant idea of befriending and winning over an important minority in the 
country to the side of the ranks of nationalist political fighters, was even now ^ 
same as before. But while the Muslim League was at least political in its mam 
aspect, the Khilafat was aggressively communal and religious. For ai seven 
years from 1921 to 1928, the Indian National Congress was over-shadowed imd 
overpowered by the Khilafat And the Madras Congress of 1927 
peak of self-surrender, which the Congr^s made, for keeping the MusIm^ oh 
side, in the political fight. 

But overdoing a thing sometimes defeats its own purposes. And so k 
to the Muslim cause. Even pro-Muslim Hindus at last b^an to see Ae 
exploitation hidden under the many-sided Muslim propaganda for the same oii^Gt 
There was a fixed idea as to what the Muslim should demai^ for ti^mselves, 
the reasons put forward by different spokesmen may be dii^nt in different piaoes. 
And when all reasons were exhausted and ingenuity was fatigued, 
nationalist among the Muslims, like Mr. Jinmh, will come iomrad 
Kiy, with all the naivete he tcommands, do not mean to say^imt 

are reasonable in making these demands- tl^y are a 

Hindu leaders being wise and sensiMe^ should cocioede Aese. ; fa ^ca tts e 

they know how to care more fin: the nationa&t tkmi And 

yet Mr. JImiah beci^n^ angry, when we, say, ' Batienafe® of 

is thus explc^ted by If^kns liar i** * . ^ 

I have thr® dealt with &e reJations b^wee®! die ffiadu cCHnmumty and 4^ 
Indian National Congress, in order to warn the Hindu Sabha. 

The Congress has, in recent yrans, been lei by Himlu lead^s who are ever 
wiOing to be exploited by o^feer comwt^^iss, ai^ who take peculiar pleasure in 
loc^ng after the of these, without iso as givin|[ a thought to even 

the just imeiests of Hintos. Their ' rntti-ecHninunaliasB is grand and glorious, 
but it is partial and one-siciedL Men who affect horror at being called 
never stt^ped for one In wfeethor In allowing the Kitilato 
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'pr»MSim'‘ra JonSm’’ t"y P«l"t with 

avowed creed, ^ acting falsely to their own 

commtS'i” iSrf thJSiS.'?' fia?t """sideJ ‘communhlly nou- 

•nd Pt. M.d'.n US Sir ! “ 

may easily turn an interestinc** inmn* ^ ^ minority 
of communal domination r ^ protection of minorities into a game 

but rather late For "he bs stent^ 

already obtained through the SeneroLYv nrp^^ *° make the concessions thus 

to resist lucWgr«S®'w-%"®'^ ^ strong enough 

as a mere paiiinThe uSl’"™ * regarded by some^fTeS 

with other people’s monev after wa t’ ’ s-s spend-thrifts can be generous 

openly take Vide in Si,dS rSn^ r*®‘'^ 

throw the Hindu commfni^r tn race, and national culture, may lightly 

3:un safely to the destine tmn q ^^^^rnunal wolves in order that their sledge may 
fury of anti-communali<^m^ through wintry snows of discontent. The 

of communal fanatiVm Fuitre^^tVe^r unreasonable or absurd as the fury 
the advocates of rf^rfain the Congress seems likely to be captured by 

is not yet prepared ThrHindn”""”" cVmunity 

cherish Ld SVinue to fir appreciate and does actively 

India. But it is certainlvVnl V Swarajya or political ‘freedom for 

n^ation of everything nadn^S' accept an ideology which may be a total 

In conclusion I literature and civilisation, 

connection also, I am afraid 1 tnav^ more debatable topic. And in this 

The point is abou” ?£ VuTrahlpT^/^'"^® which are not very pleasant, 
connection, is that India ,bnnW ” ^ Conference. My first postulate, in that 
only if that may L found an invitation to a Round Table Conference 

cherished Vbkion and lnpl.ad ®'®T"‘ self-respect and long- 

Table Conference at^anVrice°°V^b? 

the present Congress leaded, ^.r a time, I find that the tendency of 

country from the nath^^pf is gradually or even violently to take away the 

Government which uiSonbu^di,, V P°I'‘iuaI negotiations with the British 

c^, , of the entire forms one part though necessarily a secondary 

fcSimon CommS„„^S“?®f Then again, the boycott of 

’may fell to the ^ lit- n solidarity of protest and opinion 

Ittiiependents led by Mr Tiunab Table Conference. It is likely that 

|oiB the boycott of the Vnind^T^I Liberals by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru may not 
cffcumstanceVsatisLVrv aT Conference, if they find conditions and 

jQfhers also like Mrs Besam ^a independent light and leading. 

taei negotiations atout thf RoLd Ta^^^ 

J^ers seem to inclined to take*^”^ Table Congress as some of the present Congress 

ffc^ofVin'ion® w’p"'®®® the Hindu Maha Sabha do, if 

that the Hindu Maba'"<?fhb"^^^®^a^°*^ unavoidable. My personal answer 
iplpting fr not ^Sentln. immediate decision about 

iimdu M^a ^hba i u mvitation to the conference. In any case, 

“t*'® '* dissolutely clear to the t^orl^ th5 

*'^midependfent Tudo-ml^^t" *1^® Congress has done so, but 

LVb *lse merits of the invitation 

conference. It would be suicidal ,fmr 
decision before sufficient datS .. 
JM|3nent upon the question. It is possible that fli'e ' 
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decision of the Congress may, in the end, be the same as that of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha itself, and nobody would be so pleased at that coincidence as the Hindu 
Maha Sabha itself. But the Sabha should not be afraid of forming an independent 
judgment or taking an independent course, if it happens to disagree with any 
other group or body of opinion in the country. The Sabha has got a dear-cut 
task before it, viz., of protecting the interests of the Hindu community in India, with 
its general nationalist ideals in politics. But the Sabha should no longer give 
anybody any excuse or pretext for treating the Sabha as an appendage to himself 
or a waiter in his ante-chamber. The Sabha is already sufficiently strong in itself 
from the point of view of intelligence, patriotism and political experience. And 
its honour hereafter lies in insisting upon the Hindu community, being regarded 
by everyone concerned, as a strong living entity which must be reckoned with in 
any scheme of self-government for India or negotiations leading up to it. 


Resolutions 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the 26th, December when it passed 
several resolutions. These included resolutions expressing sorrow at the death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and the Maharaja of Nepal, condemning the Delhi bomb outrage appoin- 
ting committees in the Punjab and the United Provinces with the object of studying 
reports like the Simon Commission’s Report, the Nair Committee’s Report and the 
Provincial Simon Commission’s report for Safeguarding the interests of Hindus and 
urging the formation of Hindu Sabhas in all towns and cities. 

Mr. Dasram Bhagat moved a resolution recommending to the Government to 
grant 80 per cent representation in the Frontier Provinces to Hindus, particularly in 
the Civil Service, and the Police and Education Departments. He said the Frontier 
Province Administration was principally financed with the revenues of the Central 
Government, and over 1 1 crores of the array grant were spent there, but still there 
were several departments where there were no Hindu Officers. There was no Hindu 
Deputy Superintendent of Police in the Province He said what the Hindus wanted 
was open competition. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Conference next passed a resolution suggesting that the N. W, F. Province 
and the Punjab Hindus should be effectively and adequately represented on the 
Round Table Conference. 


Elevation of “Untouchables” 

The Conference concluded its sessions after passing several other resolution 
Among those were resolutions requesting the Hindu landlords, factory-owners and 
others to help in the uplift of the “Untouchables” by affording them speck! 
in social life and requesting the Government to show better consideration to^ *TJu- 
touchables” by providing educational facilities and giving them appointments in the 
services. 

The Regulation of Accounts Bill, commonly known as the Money Lenders’ Bill 
was condemned, and the Governor was requested not to give his assent 

Repeal of the Land Alienation Bill, the abolition of the system of recruiting 
the services on a communal basis, recognition of Hindu Gurmukhl and 
as court languages along with Urdu, punishment of a Sub-Inspector 1^0 
an insult to the picture of Lord Krishna at Lahore, were a:sked fitm 
ment 

The Conference then terminated. 



The Moslem Conferences 


The All India Nationalist Muslims’ Conference 


A conference of All India Nationalist Muslims was held at Allahabad on the 27th. 
July 1929 under the Chairmanship of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad when repre- 
sentatives, numbering over 30, were present. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari explained the reasons for calling the meeting and dwelt on the 
necessity for forming the party. 

Mr. Khaliquzaman proposed a tentative resolution in the discussion of which many 
speakers, including Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Dr/ Maho- 
med Alam and Mr. Shamsuddin participated. 

As a result of the discussion, a Committee was formed consisting of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Khaliquzaman and Dr, Mahomed Alam to draw up the aims 
and objects of the party and place it before the next day’s meeting. 

Messages supporting the formation of the party were read from the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad, Mr. Abdul Rahim (Calcutta), Mr. Asaf Ali (Delhi), Malik Barkat Ali 
(Lahore), Mr. Abdus Salam (Moradabad), Mr. Mahomed Ismail (Gorakhpur), Mr, 
Shaffee Mahomed (Madras), Mr. S. A* Brelvi (Bombay), add Mr. Basheer Ahmed 
(Madras) . 

Others present at the meeting included Mr. Aftabuddin Chowdhri, Mr. Ghulam 
Jilani, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy, Mr. Sharafuddin Ahmed and Mr. Mahomed Kasim 
(Bengal), Maulana Abdul Bari (Bihar) Mr. F. H. Ansari (Delhi), Mr. Sirajuddin Pari- 
cha and Mr. Abdul Qadir (Punjab), Mr. Saidur Rahiman Kidwai (Lucknow) and 
Mr. Abdul Majid Zaidi (Allahabad). 




Objects Explained 

At the resumed meeting of the Conference on the 28th July it was resolved 
to form a party called the All-India Nationalist Moslem party. 

The resolution adopted for the formation of the All-India Nationalist Moslem Party 
pointed out as reasons therefor: — '‘The political struggle started in 1919 is being 
gradually weakened by inter- communal conflicts and repeated attempts are being 
made in different quarters to wean Moslems away from political activities. The 
present disruption among politically minded Moslems and the consequent apathy of 
the mass of the Moslem community towards the problem of Indian freedom are due 
to a confused appreciation of the political obligations implicit in the fact of the com- 
munity being a part of the Indian Nation. Moslem political activity is now confined 
under the auspices of the existing Moslem institutions, to winning political responsi- 
as the main objective, and with freedom for the country as merely incidental 
’3^|retd. Hence the need for the new party. The formal objects of it are to pro- 
, rSdte afnong Moslems a spirit of nationalism, to develop a mentality above commu- 
, r - jalism, and to inspire into them greater confidence in Indian nation il ideas, to 
^■‘r^ tnduee Moslems to take their proper share in the national struggle, and to create 
'ify such relations between the majority and the minority communities as would lead 
' the former to consider the rights of the latter in a spirit of board-minded patriotism ” 

: members were elected to the central body from Bengal, 27 from ,,the Punjab, 

the Frontier, 24 from the United Provinces, 14 from Delhi, 17 from Behar 
id from Bombay and Sind. 

Election Of Executive 

Central Executive consisted of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President, Dr. 
Treasurer, Mr. T. A^ K. Sherwani, Secretary and Messrs Basit and 
Secretaries. * 

of the Executive were Mr. Mahomed Akram Khan, Mr. Majibur 
Ahdul Bari and Shah Mahomed Zubair, 

^ organise parties in each province were ; — For the Punjab, Mr. 


Mahomed Alatnv Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew : for Ber^ah Mr. 
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Majibur Rahaman, Mr. Shamsuddin and Mr. Akram Khan ; for Bombay and Sind, 
Mr. Brelvi, Mouivi Mahomed Ali and Mr. Yusuf Meherally. 

Meeting of Bombay Muslim Nationalists 

The Bombay Congress Muslim Party was formally launched on its career at 
Bombay on the %9th. July 1929 when the members adopted a draft constitution. Mr. 
S. A. Brelvi presided. Proceedings which were mostly in Urdu, were very business- 
like. 

Mr. Brelyi’s Appeal 

Mr. Brelvi in his opening remarks said that the emergence of the party had 
served one great purpose, viz., to bring about a hopeful change in the atmosphere of 
the public lite which had been polluted by the communal poison. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru had welcomed the party in a statesmanlike message which would form the 
basis of Hindu- Muslim settlement. Already the Muslim leaders were meeting in 
Allahabad and with the return of Mrs. Naidu, efforts would be made to reach an 
agreement on the Muslim amendments to the Nehru C mstitution. The party of 
course met with opposition from one quarter which he need not name, but the oppo- 
sition only made the work more interesting and not more difficult. The diffiailty 
would not be opposition from outside but apathy among the Mussalmans themselves. 
Mr. Brelvi appealed to the members to remember that the party would not succeed if 
it did not induce the Mussalmans to take a due share in the fight for Indk's eman- 
cipation. 

Message From Mahatmaji 

The Secretary then read the following message from Gandhiji, given in reply to 
his letter informing him of the formation of the party : — 

“I am glad you are having a Congress Muslim party. If it is fully supported and 
does not go to sleep, it must prove a tower of strength to the Congress and an ins- 
trument of real service to India generally and to Mussalmans in particular.'* 

The Secretary observed that the response which the party had already evoked 
was very encouraging, particularly in S ind. Branches were about to be also formed 
in Surat and Broach. 

The meeting elected Mr. S. A. Brelvi as President and Mr. Abbas Tyabji and 
Mr, Mahomed Ali as Vice-Presidents. It also appointed a Working Committee lo 
set immediately to work to carry out the party's objects. 



The Bombay Muslim Meetmg 

A public meeting of the Modems of Bombay was held at Bomi^y on ^ 
August 1929 in the big Doi^iri maidan in a speedily constructed Pan<^i. 
accommodation for 15,000 Mussalmans was arranged. Seth Sirdar Suleiman Ca^K 
Mitha, President of the Moslem Committee, presided. 

Maulana SHAUKAT AL\ while proposing Seth Suleiman to the chair said tot 
efforts were being made to bring disunion and disnij>tion amongst^ 
the enemies of their great faith WDuId eventually foil, and folamic 
would sooner or later be folly established. Representatives of all 


Committees of Bombay were present at the, meeting held 
the Moslem Committee, which had foe mpport tr over 
organisations of the, city. He ^id that ^ilefflc^n Mmm a 

serVant of j^Man^ durii^ trouMo^ tunes he hM doi^ yeosmah's setvice and 

be^t fitfeed to tre^de. j . • ..x. - j 

seccmd to imne in meir de^pfe 

They fo% at one with the Hindus aM 

Mosien^ fe% belk^ tot Indians alone had 

l^t m any fotmre ‘ coiKtitution Moslem s must 

' with the Nehru Report which waf 


The FRMBtDMifT ^id that 

for freedom of their motherland. 

other communities in* that respecL 

the right to goyem their, country. 

have their . They 

to msjosnty ovcir txic 

minority. It was neoe^ary that they should make it clear that 
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would have nothing to do with the Nehru Report unless it was amended so as to 
be acceptable to the Moslems. He then called upon Mr. Younus Hinaidy to move 
the first resolution which demanded a federal system of government instead of 
unitary tvpe* 


Resolution Condemning Nehru Report 



The resolution ran as follows : — '‘This public meeting of the Mussalmans of^ 
Bombay is unable to accept the Nehru Report and lays down that no scheme fot^^ 
the future constitution of the Government of India will be acceptable to the Mussal- 
mans of India until and unless the following basic principles are given effect to 
and provisions are embodied therein to safeguard their rights and interests (i) 
The form of the future constitution should be federal with residuary powers vested 
in the provinces. (2) A uniform measure of autonomy should be granted to 
provinces. (3) All legislatures of the country and other elected bodies should bjs 
constituted on the definite principle of adequate and effective representation of 
minorities in every province, without reducing a majority jn any province to a 
minority or even to an equality. (4) In the central legislature Moslem representation 
should, not be less than one-third. (5). A territorial redistribution that might at any 
time be necessary should not in any way affect Moslem majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal and Frontier Province. (6) Full religious liberty, that is. liberty of : 
belief, worship and observances, propaganda, association and education should ^ ' 
be guaranteed to all communities. (7) No bill or resolution or any part thereof should 
be passed in any legislature or in any other elected body, if three-fourths of the 
members of Hindu or Moslem communities in that particular body opposed such 
a bill or resolution or part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to 
the interests of that community. (8) Sindh should be separated from the Bombay 
Presidency. (9) Reforms should be introduced in the N. W. F. Province and 
Baluchistan, on the same footing as in other provinces. (lo) Provision should be 
made in the constitution, giving Muslims an adequate share along with other 
Indians in alf the services of the State and in the local bodies having due regard 
to the requirements- of efficiency.’ (ii) The constitution should embody adequate 
safeguards for the protection of Muslim religion, culture and personal laws, and , 
for the protection and promotion of Muslim Education, language and charitable 
institutions and for their due share in the grants-in-aid given by the State and 
by self-governing bodies. (12) No Cabinet, either central or provincial, should 
be formed without there being a proportion of at least one-third Muslim Ministers. 

(13) No change should be made in the constitution by the Central Legislature except 
with the concurrence of the States constituting the Indian Federation. (14) That in 
the present circumstances the representation of Muslims in the different legislatures 
of the country and other elected bodies through separate electorate is inevitable and 
further the Government being pledged not to dep'rive ‘Mussalmans of this right, it 
c^not be ^ taken away without their consent. So long as Mussalmans are not 
Satisfied that their rights and interests* are adequately safeguarded in the* manner 
^edfied above they will not consent to joint electorate vi^ith or without conditions.” ' 




Mania na JlfMj?OJ££T)' ALI^ seconding the resolution, explained .why he ha.d been 
sb silent during the last six months. He said that he had come to Bombay dast 
Eebmary in search of health, and his kind and thmightful doctor ba4 asked him 
tO;go to the Parel Hospital for jest. He had not been, there for .three or four days 
when right before his eyes, he saw the cruel and uncalled for murder of poor Pathans 
who had done, harm to nobody. The Maulana said that only a few .months, back 
'"^^.had returned to his unlTortunate home after an extensive tour in Europe an|l 
countries- ^ Nowhere in the world did he hear the cry of Hindu, water and 
-H^udutea except in India, and yet these very people accused Muslims, as separatists. 

hnifed all humian beings through a common bond of love and broth erbobd, 
^^AeYen the Joyest and treated them as brothers. .. ....... v. 

Milana Mahomed A,li said : ^'We are. depicted in the Hindu ,apd, 
^^^^^piM^onalist Prtss as shirkers of our duty and, responsibility even by mbU 

sacnfic^/ The records of iqtq and 1921 , bear 
sacr^pe of Muslims and yet to-day, when we ddmand'^ our 

, abuse and misrepresent us. We had accepted^ |h*e 
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Madras resolution on independence as our goal. Compare that with what 
Nehru Report offers us. It Is only meant to perpetuate slavery and Hindu domi^- 
tion. For the first time in the whole history of this country he wants to establish 
the rule of the majority. In the days of Ramchanderji, Shrikrishnaji, Prithiri 
Mahomed Ghuzni, Mahomed Ghori, the Khiljees, Toughlaks, the Moghals, Clive, 
Hastings, Dalhousie, Curzon and to-day in the days of Lord Irwin, if is not the 
majority that rules the country. We cannot accept the Nehru Report. Let them 
come forward and meet us in an honourable way, and they will find Muslims roidy 
to work with them.'* 

Mr. Salehbhoy Barodawala, Mir Mahomed Baloch, Syed Murtaza, Maulana 
Kholandi and Mr. Abba Omar Ibrahim also spoke, supporting the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The second resolution inviting Muslims to pay attention to constructive work 
was also unanimously adopted. Maulana Shaukat Ali, at the end, thanked Sethji 
Allaya Allarakha and other workers and volunteers for the arrangements made 
and the Muslim public for their very fine response. 

The All India Muslim Conference 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
8th September 752P under the presidency of Sir Md. Shafi and passed a number of 
important resolutions urging the Muslims to withdraw support from the Lahm^e 
Congress, and deciding to organise a deputation to London under the Aga Khan's 
leadership. It was also decided to hold the next session of the Conference at 
Lahore during the Christmas week under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah. 

The Board meeting was attended by Sir Abul Qayun^ Moulvi Mahomed Yateb^ 
Moulana Hasrat Mohani, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Mr Shafi Daudi, Maulana Azad 
Sobhani and several others. It passed the following resolutions : — 

I. Palestine Disorders. 

(1) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference emphatically 
protests against the aggressive Zionist movement in Palestine being allows to 
interfere with the existing rights of Muslims in thei r sacred places of worshif^ 
regards the existing unhappy Jewish-Arab situation in that State as the inevimhle 
effect of the Balfour declaration, whereby outside influences have been enabled to 
rouse dreams and aspirations among the Jews of Palestine who before the saM 
declaration had lived in harmony and concord with their Muslim countrymen. 

The Board, representing Indian Muslims, offers its heartfelt sympathy to 
co-religionists in Palestine in their sufferings resulting from the recent 
occurrences in that country and trusts that the British Government, as the 
Power, would not only abstain from encouraging the Zionists in their pftsattt 
aggressive attitude, but would also take steps to bring about a speedy establi^m®®t 
of a truly representative democratic Government as demanded by the 
population. 

2. South African Government and the Ali Brothers. 

( 2 ) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Confeence plac^ on rrort 
its emphatic protest against the humiliating restrictions and limitatiof^ 

the South African Government on the entry and j&ee moveimeat’ 

Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali in South Africa and then* ps^ty, Tib 
trusts that the Government of India will u^ theif fbS Sowpi 

African Government to bring about the removal pf ihe re^’’icfio^ .*^1^ 

Iitdians freely visiting the Dominion of Soiifh Aftica. . ‘ i v 

z . Proposal to IxAHOre Conc^ress^ 

( 5 ) Wheieas riie Indian Narioi^i having snocuHl)<ed to the 

of the Hindu Mahasabha has now abandoned oonsdtuticmai ideal of the estabh^^ 
ment a. federal system GovcmnE^nt with M inrovinciai antcmmny, which' k haq 
consistently advocated since 19 ^ 4 ^ ai^ when^a o^ng to the same ii^uetice, 
Oongress has now ado|^ed, mstead of the con^dtnlkmal i^ai aloresaki, a constituti^^ 
embodied in the Nehru Repmt whkhj as has been r%Wy stated by Mr. Ke lky j 
his recent address delivered at fee Dacca Frovind^ Hindu Sabha, is pra«^» 
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identical with that advocated by the Hindu Mahasabha at Jubbulpore and elsewhere, 
and is entirely opposed to the unanimous opinion of Muslim India ; and whereas 
the Congress session to be held at Lahore during the forthcoming Christmas will, 
in these circumstances, be essentially a gathering of the Hindu Mahasabha. the Exe- 
cutive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference deems it in the highest degree ' 
detrimental to the best interests of the country in general and the Muslim community 
in particular, for any Mussalman to attend the forthcoming session of the National 
Congress, and earnestly hopes that Indian Mussulmans will at this critical juncture, 
show a united front by abstaining from participation in the Congress session as by 
such participation they will only be lending support to the constitution. 

4. Deputation To England 

{ 4 ) Resolved that representative All-India Muslim deputations do proceed to 
England, as and when necessary, to take steps under the leadership of H. H. the 
Aga Khan to put forward the rights and claims of Muslims in any future constitution 
of India before the British Cabinet, members of Parliament and the British public. 

( 5 ) That the Working Committee should take all necessary steps to carry into 
effect all the above resolutions and shall, in choice of the personnel of the deputation, 
keep it in view that the peculiar interests of the various provinces shall, as far as 
possible, find an adequate representation on the deputation and for this purpose invite 
suggestions from various provinces. 

6. “Intensive’^ Propaganda To Be Undertaken 

( 6 ) Resolved that, with a view to strengthen the representation to be made by the 
Muslim deputation as well as organising Muslim public opinion in support of the 
resolutions adopted at the All-India Muslim Conference, steps should be taken to 
organise an intensive propaganda by means of holding meetings and conferences, in 
the various centres of the Muslim population of India. 

( 7 ) Resolved that the next session of the All-India Muslim Conference be held at 

Lahore during the Christmas week, 

( 8 ) Resolved that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah be elected to preside over the next 
session of the All-India Muslim Conference. 

( 9 ) Resolved that a branch of the A. 1. M. C. be established in England. 


The Madras Presidency Muslim Conference 

The Madras Presidency Muslim Conference was held on the 5tli December 
1929 in the afternoon at the Gokhale Hall, Madras under the presidency of 
Maulana Mahomed Shafee Dawoodi Sahib, of Patna. There was a very large 
gathering of Muslims from all parts of the Presidency. The follow ing are extracts 
from the presidential address delivered by the Maulana Sahib : — 

As you know I am a worker like many of you assembled^ here and as such you 
would expect me to place before you the workers’ point of view on the momentous 
question of. the day. Even as a worker I am less conversant with what is going 
on in the Madras Presidency save as a casual reader in the newspaper. My 
of service in the cause of the country has been mostly spent in Northern India. 
And it is Northern Jndia which has brought about all the difficulties in the solution 
of the Hindu- Muslim problem. So my Madras friends will pardon me if I say the 
truth about it as I have seen it in that part of the country. After all you cannot 
escape the consequences of what the Hindus and Muslims in Northern India 
^do between themselves in matters which concern the whole of India.^ A critical 
^nature in the political history of the Mussalmans of India has arri ved. They 
f ^ Jhave to realise its real significance and all that it brings in its train. It is upon the 

of the signs of the times that the future of the Mussalmans depends. 

' ideal of brotherhood of mankind has pervaded every great soul of a true 

^Ven those who wielded power however in India were not devoid of 
folly absorbed in it. The Mussalmans of India in the zeni^^of. 
did not force their conviction on the great multitude of Iifoia 
nidre nyeglected by their most fortunate brethren than they 
growth of the social system in keeping wifo, ihq 
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idea of brotherhood of mankind. There grew a language by the contact of outside 
Mussalmans with the indigenous inhabitants of the land. The Mussulmans helped 
this growth most willingly and in course of time Hindustani language occupied 
the place of the lingua franca of India. What they did not do is the worship of 
cattle that is made to serve humanity. This should not by itself create much tmd 
blood as we find existing in our midst to-day. The reason is to be found somewhere 
else. I shall endeavour to give vent to my feeling on this point as firankly as I can, 
for it is on clearly understanding the aspect of this question that the solution of 
our domestic problem in India depends. 

After the Mussalmans of India had their days, various forces and centres of 
influence came into being, the caste Hindus being one of them. They had by 
their astute dexterity increased their influence in the affairs of the State and adminis- 
tration of the country and they had by now acquired an influence which was im- 
measurably great. 

The non-co-operation movement was a mass movement and every one irrespective 
of caste or creed who took part in it felt that the success which they were then 
achieving was his own. The sudden stop of the movement grave time to other 
forces, which were on the look-out for such an opportunity to capture die field. Un^ 
fortunately these forces were those which were antagonistic to the Mussalmans at 
heart. The political consciousness which was awakened in the mass was utilised 
for the purpose of trial of strength between the Hindus and Muslims. Noefite 
whatsoever for checking this deplorable force was of any avail. The antagonising 
forces continued to gather strength till it came to a pitch which the Congress Hindu 
leaders did not resist It could not but be the time for the parting of the ways nc^ 
between the Hindus and Muslims in general for they are inevitably bound up by the 
ties of common motherland. The Muslims did not willingly submit to the forces 
let loose for creating an atmosphere of domination by the group of Hindu leaders 
out for that purpose. The group had been active long since to make its existence 
felt by the powers-that-be and they have succeeded in forcing their views not only 
on the Congress Hindu leaders but on the Labour Cabinet, in the British Parliament 
on account of their resources and world-wide propaganda. Their hold on die 
administration of the country, their vested interest in every department of government, 
their capacity to voice their views as loudly as necessary, and their organisation to 
browbeat those who would not quietly submit, are all factors whicb go to malce 
up that oligarchy which is now to assume control of the destiny of our motherfemd. 
Would the rest of India acquiesce in such a state of affairs 1 

We have not forgotten how the whole of India including the depressed classes and 
the untouchables had risen against the exploitation of the foreign rule as that afltoed 
the teeming millions of India without any distinction of aiste or creed. But 
would not be any genuine sympathy for the transference of that power of expioitado^ 
from the hands of the British bureaucracy to the brown oligarchy in the country. 
the brown oligarchy understand that that is not the way of bringing peace and 
prosperity to our motherland. They have got to recognise the potent forces in the 
country though they may not be vocal and well organised at present To belMc 
them would not do. 






The Round Table Conference 

Let the Government understand that India as a whole rfeenw Co 
of one section or another is not the radical remedy. If want peace m 
they have got to conciliate ;every section popufe^cm 
This country wants a democracy and not an<^^c 
a form of govomm^f truly tdemocratic, every section of the 
effectively and adequately represented ast the Round T^ie Conierefflc^ To ^y 
that the representatives of the Congress meitol^ predominate at 

conference* is to with absolute wrcm^ l®^- Thfe la^ ^ssion of the 
at Calcutta has cl^rly sIwwe what sort of kadm are hoMiEg the reins ^at 
organisation. This oligarchy I have^spofcen of above captured die Goi^ress organisa- 
tion completely in 19 ^ and made it an ad^nct of HindE Mahasablm. gr^t 

leader Pandit Mc^tilal Nehm wrsiM not lave sat in the presidential chair the 
Congress last year had he not fully ^combed to their influence. How can * 
present Congress mentality be said to repreomt anybody more than that group 
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their friends ? But I would not be surprised if the Government would yield to that 
condition laid down by Mr. Gandhi and his followers. ^ The Government is out to 
conciliate them as they are the moving forces of the time, and governments have to 
count upon them for their support 

The duties of the Mussulmans and other sections of the vast population of India 
are obvious in face of all these facts. The Muslim leaders of thought should now rise 
to the occasion. The danger is so tremendous and its consequences are so far- 
reaching and the time at our disposal so short, that every other consideration, 
personal cr impersonal, should be laid in the background. The one and the only 
one pervading idea should be the extrication of the Mussulmans from this imminent 
crisis. Those who realise the danger should be up and doing, go out to the centres 
of Muslim population, consolidate the forces, organise their opinion and present a 
united front both before our fellow-countrymen who seem to ignore us^ and^ the 
Government who care very little for our existence. ^ But I must make it plain to 
everyone that the above steps are to be taken solely in the interest of that great 
democratic institution which we want to implant in our country, in place of that 
oligarchy which threatens the whole of India. 

This appeal to you to-day was made by us last year to all the organisations 
representing Mussulmans throughout the length and breadth of India. I have to 
thank Providence that it had the desired effect. Every organisation except 
the Jinnah Muslim League sent their representatives to the conference. 
All the elected members of the Central and Provincial Legislatures were invited 
and most of them attended the conference. Besides these, public men of all shades 
of opinion were invited. They sank their differences and came to a common formula 
on the 1 st of January 1929, in that memorable gathering of the All-India Muslim 
Conference. The formula is respected by all the Muslim organisations in the 
country. The great leader Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah also put the seal of approval 
and agreed in substance with all that the formula implied. That was only the 
beginning of the great task of gathering strength in support of the formula. We have 
done what we could do in the unprepared conditions of the Mussulmans of India. 

Resolutions 


The following resolutions were put and adopted by the conference ; — 

' (1) The first resolution moved from the chair was a condolence resolution 

bemoaning the deaths of Khan Bahadurs Mir Riazuddin Sahib, Abdul Azez Sahib, 
V. Abdul Jabbar Sahib and Mr, Vallivulla Badsha Sahib. 

(2} This Conference of the Muslims of the Madras Presidency reaffirms the resolu- 
tion adopted by the All-India Muslim Conference, held at Delhi on 31st December 
1928 and 1st January 1929 under the presidency of H. H. the Aga Khan.^ 

(3) This Conference deplores the inadequate representation of Muslims in the 
public services and urges upon the Government to increase their proportion to 30 per 


cent 

(4}^ This Conference views with concern and anxiety the tendency among Muslim 
politicians to form separate parties to represent different shades of opinion and 
resolves in view of the political emergencies of the day and the delicate position of 
Muslims to organise one^ united and single Muslim party with power to nominate its 
own candidates for election to the various legislative and other public bodies and to 
carry on election campaigns and other necessary and connected activities to see that 
its representatives are returned to the respective seats in order to ensure that only 
such persons as are true representatives of the Muslim point of view and capable of 
seryi^ the best interests of the community are returned. {This resolution was losp 
, (5) This Conference calls upon the Muslim community to act up to the decisions 
Jamiat-uI-UIema with regard to opposition to the Sarda Act. 

This Conference resolves that a representation be sent to the Governor in 
1 that a competent and qualified Muslim, being neither an official nor a quasi or 
|g|cial, be appointed to the Public Services Commission. 

"^lis Conference of the Muslims of Madras welcomes the recent announcement 
and, request the Government to give due representation to the Muslims 
in the j>raposed Round Table Conference, 




The S. 1. Non-Brahmin Confederation 

The following address was delivered by Rao Bhahdur B. Muniswami Naidu, the 
President of the Eleventh Session of the South India Non-Brahmin Confederation, 
held at Nellore on the oth October 1929. 

Let me convey my most sincere and heartfelt thanks to the Reception Committee 
for the honour they have done me in asking me to preside over and conduct the 
deliberations of this august assembly. We are met to consider momentous problems 
affecting our Federation, and the future of the S. I. L. F. depends in a large measures 
on the decisions we arrive at. And I hope and pray God that, with your hearty 
co-operation and wise guidance, I shall be able to discharge the duty imposed upon 
me. The last sessions of the Federation was held at Coimbatore in July 1927, under 
the presidency of Dewan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami Reddiar. We came to important 
decisions therein. But, alas, we miss to-day the presence in our midst of our late 
lamented beloved leader, the Raja of Panagal, and of other stalwarts of the party. 
After a brief illness of a few days the Raja of Panagal passed away in December 
1928 leaving the whole of Southern India in mourning. He was a born leader and 
statesman of a very high order. His services to tne Federation and to the party 
were invaluable, and his demise has left a gap which it is found well nigh impossible 
to fill. 

Close upon his death and within a few months has occurred the premature and 
sad death of our stalwart Dewan Bahadur 0 . Thanikachalam Chettiar. We have 
also suffered irreparable loss in the deaths of the Raja of Ramnad and Mr. M. T. 
Subramania Mudaliar. Their services to the party are such as could not be forgotten. 
We are meeting under the shadow of the irreparable losses sustained in the^ passing 
away of our leaders. May their souls rest in peace and may their noble lives and 
examples sustain us and guide us I 

Party Meeting At Madras 

Soon after the demise of our great leader a meeting was convened at Madras to 
consider the future of the party. Important members of all parties attended. A 
genuine spirit prevailed to close up our ranks and to form a united party. In pursu- 
ance of the resolution passed then a committee consisting of the representatives of the 
Justice Party, of the Justice constitutionalists, and of the ministerialists were formed 
to consider the steps to be taken in the above direction. As a result of prokaiged 
and frank discussions, this conference has been called under the ausjMces of t^ 
committee of all the parties. The recommendations of the committee will be the main 
item for your consideration and decision. 

Task Before The Conference 

After the death of our departed leader, the executive committee of the Federation 
with the chief whip of the party as chairman, has been conducting the affairs of the 
Federation. The question of electing a leader for the party will haveto be consM^ed 
by you. What should be the future constitutions and what arrangements i^ve he 
made to carry on the work of the Federation are all questions of 
tance that awaits your decision. 

These and other questions affecting the future df our party have been agitzfctin^ 
the minds of the members and well-wishers of our party. They i^ve elahorhtt^ 
ly discussed both in the Press and on the platferm. They have been discussed at 
private informal meetings. There has he^ as yet no agreement reached on any of 
the points. The views expressed have been varied in some cases sharp difi^en- 
ces of opinions have prevailed. It is for this assembly to consider careftifly the various 
view points and come to a decision which may be acoepmhie and satisfectory to ah 
parties. 

Brahmins And a i. l. f. 

The first ai^ most important point is whether the membership of the association 
may be thrown open to L e.^ to such Brahmins as are willing to std^c^^ 
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to the aims and objects of this Federation, Article 2 of our constitution sets forth 
the objects of the S. I. LI F., as follows 

(a) to obtain Swaraj for India as a component part of the British Empire at as 
early a date as possible by all peaceful, legitimate and constitutional means ; (b) to ' 
promote good-will and unity among the different Non-Brahmin classes and commu- 
nities of Southern India through safeguarding their interests by means of adequate 
and communal representation as well by social amelioration and recognisation with 
a view to the ultimate fusion of all castes ; (c) to promote the educational, social, 
economic, industrial, agricultural and political progress of all Non-Brahmin commu- 
nities of Southern India ; (d) to effectively organise public opinion and express it on 
all questions which are deemed by general consent to be of importance and to act 
as the authoritative and representative mouthpiece of the Non-Brahmins of Southern 
India, and (e) generally to do such acts or things as shall be deemed expedient in 
furtherance of the above objects. 

Article 4 of the constitution runs as follows : — 

“Every Non-Brahmin who is over 21 years of age and who accepts the creed of 
S. I. L. F, shall be eligible for membership of the urban or rural association.” 

S. 1. L. F. Not Anti-Brahmin 

The constitution therefore excludes only one community from membership, i. e., 
the Brahmin community. I need hardly state that the S. L L. F. was not started as 
an anti-Brahmin movement, but its main aim was, as stated above, the improvement 
of Non-Brahmin communities and the securing of equal opportunites to all commu- 
nities in the governance of the country and the administration of all activities thereof 
paid or honorary. In igi6 when the Horae Rule movement was started, it was felt 
by a considerable number of influential and representative Non-Brahmins that the 
devolution of power from the beauracracy to a responsible legislature should not result 
in the situation of one oligarchy by another oligarchy, but should be accompanied 
by suffcient safeguards to secure to all communities fair chances to participate on 
equal terms. 

Communal Electorates 


In regard to the constitution of the Legislative Councils our representatives passed 
in 1 91 9» when the Montford Scheme was under consideration, for Non-Brahmins 
being given the right to elect their representatives through communal electorates. 

It was apprehended that if such separate electorates were not given, Non-Brahmin 
candidates would be seriously prejudiced by reason of the influence, official and 
non-official, which the Brahmins then possessed to influence the electorates. Sir 
K. V. Reddi Naidu who appeared as the representative of the S. I. L. F. before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee stated as follows : — 

“To put it in a single sentence, I say any reform with communal representation 
and communal electorates we are prepared to accept. And we are not prepared to 
accept any reforms without communal representation. That is our attitude.” 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, who appeared before the same committee as the 
representative of the Madras Dravidian Association, put the matter thus : — 

“We ask for communal representation, only as a temporary expedient. It is 
said that the reforms themselves are only for a transitional period. We do not ask 
for communal electorates for all eternity. We only ask it for a transitional period, 
so that, for instance, when the next parliamentary committee meets and goes over 
the wjiole question, it will be quite within its powers to say ‘that commu nal represen- 
. ration is no longer necessary ; that doubts were expressed and fears entertained by ^ 
; _ Non-Brahmins at one time but these fears are unjustified in the light of experience and 
V ; we ' do not think that communal representation is necessary. Our own people may 
;;.ft©iheferward and say that within the decade that has passed we have got some' 
^poWel^ipto our hands and we are able to better organise ourselves, we are able to 


jbwh representatives and the fear of the Brahmin influence is not so bad as 
would rather throw our lot in with the rest of India and have genera,!,. 



c ^rykes and honorary positions of services, the position in 1916 when 
was that the Brahmins, by reason of their having taken 
mone largely than other communities held almost all suqh- 
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offices and Non- Brahmin leaders felt that an organisation of the nature of S. I. L. F. 
was needed to secure adequate share and representation in such sertrices. There 
were also questions of social reform and the elevation and betterment of backward 
and depressed classes. All these objects find a place in article 2 of the constitution 
as above quoted, and hence it was thought desirable to exclude the Brahmins from 
membership thereof. While striving to achieve these objects the Federation aimed 
at securing Swaraj as its ultimate goal, as its political creed. 

Review Of Present Position. 

If we take stock of the work of the Federation during the last 13 years, we may 
safely assert that it has achieved to a large extent its main object. In regard ^ to 
Legislative Councils the Non-Brahmin communities have succeeded in organising 
themselves so as to assert themselves and secure fair representation, and it is grati- 
fying to note that in the memorandum submitted to the Simon Committee on behalf 
of our Federation, no claim for reservation of seats for Non- Brahmin Hindus is made. 
As to local bodies, also, there is vast improvement and adequate representation may 
be said to have been secured. As to public sevices, there has been considerable suc- 
cess, though much requires yet to be done. But on this point the 
power to recruit to services will soon be vested in a Public Servk^ 
Commission, which I hope will satisfy all legitimate aspirations of ail communities 
consistently with maintaining a high standard of efficiency of services. Our sincere 
thanks are due to His Excellency the Governor and to his Government for settling 
this vexed question and issuing orders as to recruitment of services so as to avoid 
preponderance of any one single community in the services. 

After the reforms were introduced our party was in office and power for alxuit 
6 years and laid foundation for progress in :the above directions. Our critics have 
not been quiet. They lost no opportunity to characterise us as a communal party 
on the ground that we exclude the Brahmins from membership. A large sectioa of 
Non-Brahmins have thought also likewise and have been urging on us to remove 
the restriction. The present Ministers and the members of their party have through 
their representatives expressed themselves in favour of joining the Federation if 
the ban is removed. The three parties committee have recommended the removal 

of the ban to a certain extent. , 

The question has therefore come into prominence for consideration by this 
assembly. I have quoted above the objects of the Federation beii^ aitide soC 
our constitution. So far as clause (a) of the article is conc^ned, there h not 
difference between one creed and that of the Indian National Cc^gress. S of 

the Congress constitution is as follows * — *‘The ‘Object of the Indian Natfor^ 
gressisthe attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by all Intimate 
^aceful means.'* Clauses (b) (c) and (d) of article 2 of our^ constitution 
down other objects to be pursued having regard to the conditions ob^nii^ in 
this Presidency. We have kept out of the Indian National Congress, at 

Coimbatore Session, we gave liberty to individual members of tl^ Party to jom 
the Congress if they like. And so long as we exclude one community, we canwt 
as a political body speak on behalf of or claim to represent aE me n^on 
Presidency. If as we hope frill provincial autonomy h given to the 
a result of the reforms that may be granted, it is essential owe 
be in a position to claim to be a truly representafrve body coMi^^ 

obiection can there he to admit such Brahmins as are^ wii^g to ^ 

aims and objects of our Federation? It may be ttet feafeimns 
if the ban is removed. But surely our F^erato WiS not Ihereate be open to 

obiection on the ground €hat it is an exclusive orgam^toiw 

Again, so frir as safeguarding the interest of Koi^Bi^mii^^^e concen^^ 
has l^n the experience gained by fbe workJBgr^.iarti^ m the Legisktive 
tot Non-Btahmins ftetogiag to ^ 

protect such htterests. ! siaH give a few tusteaces. pe ReligtoM E^owt^t 
Act was passed with the help of die Noa-l^nhuuns of ^11 parties. An attempt 
i^ve the Act repealed, by a Swaraj Party, was dropped as ^ 

no support from N^-Bmhmles fe Selection Committees 

have been continued by the llinistry. A resolution urging 
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sentation of all communities in public services was supported by Non-Brahmins 
of all parties. The recent order of the Government laying down rules for recruit- 
ment to services so as to give equal opportunities to all communities have been 
issued after our party ceased to be in office. It will be thus clear that there is 
general agreemeut among Non-Brahmins of all parties to protect the interests of 
the Non-Brahmin communities. And some of them would like to join our Federa- 
tion, if only the constitution is widened by removing the ban on one community. 

“The Real Congress Party in South India** 

If this change was made, then the South Indian Liberal Federation will be the " 
real Congress Party in South India. Our party is wedded to work the reforms, 
while the Swaraj Party is out to wreck it. Ours is the only recognised party in ^ 
this Presidency, which stands for orderly progress and constitutional reform. Ii 
can then claim to be a fully representative political organisation in which all those 
who are for working the reforms and for orderly progress can find the place. And as 
I pointed out, the political goal being the same in regard to the object of the S.LL.F. 
and the Confess, the Federation may well occupy the position of the Congress in 
Southern India. 

I am aware that this proposal will not be acceptable to some of our members. ' 
They feel that the interests of the Non-Brahmin communities will be neglected if 
the character of the Federation is changed. I don’t think there need be any such . ; 
fear. We have organised ourselves enough and we are strong, Our Non-Brahmin 
brethren who do not now belong to our party have also shown their keen intere^ 
to help the Non-Brahmin communities. The coming in of such men into our party 
will on the other hand strengthen our party and enable us to attain our object 
more quickly and effectively. 

Question of Leadership , 

I now pass to the question of leadership. On this matter also there does not r 
appear to be any agreement. Various suggestions are made. Any leader elected .:, 
must be one who commands the confidence of the party, and I hope that it will 1^ " 
possible to come to a decision which will meet with the largest support from al / 
sides. Our constitution provides also for an Executive Committee. It will be 
presumptuous on my part to make any suggestions in the matter. The question 
will have to be calmly and carefully discussed in all its bearings in a small committee 
to be constituted for the purpose, each district being represented in it. •' ■ 

These two questions will, I hope, engage the attention of the conference fully: 

It will be the duty of the conference also to lay down a programme of action for 
the future. The elections to the Council may be held any time next year. It is 
up to us to organise ourselves and to take steps to carry on our active propaganda 
on behalf of our party. 

Tribute to Jatin Das 


" Before I proceed to discuss some of the questions on our party programme ai^ 
|k>Ilcy, I think this conference will place on record its deep sense of sorrow and, 
dtmcern^ on the death of Jatin Das of hunger-strike. His is a fine example of 
itnffinching courage and patriotism and he sacrified his life in vindication of a 
principle in regard to treatment of prisoners in jail. It is high time that the 
Government of India take steps to remove all racial distinctions in the treatment 
prisoners and to introduce a more humane and sympathetic system in deaflh^ 
Whh political prisoners. ^ 

‘T;’ improvement of rural conditions and reconstruction of villages deserve. 

“fteLcamediate attention of all parties in the country; The paiichayats must IfeJ 
on more satisfactory basis as also the law- relating to local boards. 

'^'“dves its main source ■ of income from Lnnd Revenue and it is bi^v 
proportion thereof -shotild be utilised in bettering the conditi^; 
^ch village must have a decent road connecting it' with ffie in^' 
■ good drinking water supply and improved sanitation ; 

industries will have to be revived; to improve the econq^dl 
A , village development fund must be constituteds^» 
ffie condition of ryots. Liberal grants 
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We must also encourage Khaddar and the use of Swadeshi cloths. Khaddar is 
the gospel of economic freedom of the country. 

In regard to drink problem, the goal is admitted to be total prohibition wkhin 
20 years or a reasonable period. The financial arrangements under dyarchy 
afford serious impediments to successful tackling of the problem. But an earnest 
beginning has to be made. I think no propaganda is needed to make people 
understand that drink is an evil. But a careful survey has to be made of the 
incidence of drink in each locality and of the areas where prohibition may be tried. 
A definite programme is necessary and once such a programme is framed, it will 
have to be gradually worked up to. These and other questions, will I hope, receive 
your anxious consideration. In conclusion, let me thank you most sincerely for 
the honour you have done me and request your hearty co-operation in guiding 
the deliberations of this conference. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Address over, resolutions of condolence were passed touching the demise of the 
Raja of Panagal, the Raja of Ramnad, the Raja of Challapaili, Mr. M. T. Sul^amania 
Mudaliar, and Mr. K. Gopalakrishnayya. 

1. Brahmins’ Admission QoesBon 

The President then reported to the House the resolution of the Executive 
mmittee of the S. 1 . L. F. on the subject of admitting Brahmins into the federatkm 
and placed the following before the House : — 

“This confederation adopts the recommendation of the Executive Committee of 
the S. I. L. F. that such Brahmins as accept the creed and adopt the programme of 
the Justice Party are eligible to the membership of the Council Party.*’ 

He enquired if the House preferred to go into committee to consider this matter 
or to elect a Subjects Committee to place its recommendation before the conf^era- 
tion. He said that in his opinion the better course was to consider the question in 
the confederation and decide straightaway without going through the process of the 
Subjects Committee. It would not only save time but give opportunity to ail to take 
part in the discussion. He also wished to ascertain what line of procedure should be 
adopted in respect of the election of leader. 

Eventually, the President found the sense of the meeting to be to follow the 
usual procedure of the Subjects Committee, The meeting then adjoumed* 

In opening the second day’s proceedings, on the Sihm the 

President said : “Yesterday the resolution of the Executive Ctmamklee 
Brahmins be admitted in the Council Party of the South ImHant 
Federation was placed before the Confederation. I suggested that 
thing be considered by the Confederation resolving itself into a cc^rnktee. 
This however was not agreed to. The resolution was referred to the Subjects Co- 
mmittee. This morning at the Subjects Committee meeting, it has not been possi^ 
to take vote by districts because arrangements were not made for that contingency- 
Votes were taken in the usual manner by show of hands and the Committee by a 
overwhelming majority decided against the amendment that Bratoins 
admitted not only in the Council party hut in the S. L L. F., as weS^ On 
sal resolution also the Subjects Committee decided against a €jf As 

it was not possible to take votes then and there dlsaimt di^rict,. I 
division till the Confederation met, r^uiriug in the mea^ime that de^^ies ^long- 
ing to each district should sit sej^rately. to the tw® at dispos^ 

and other equally important matters pending consic^ration, I have decided that it 
is not necessary to allow the question to lie ret^ieiE^id in dhe Coii^ederabrnn » and tl^ 
it is sufficient if votes are reoxded without speeid^s- 

The President then with ti^ aid one or two del^a^s went over to each dis- 
trict block and recorded the majority vote. This pcoce^ took n^u^ly half an hcwir at 
the eiKi of which the President announced timt the r^oiutum was lo^ 

2. Eiecfon Of Laadear 

The President next introduced the subject of election df the leader of the Pai^, 
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He said that the Executive Committee of the S. 1 . L. F. recommended that the leader 
be selected by a body consisting of five members from each district. This resolution 
he would place before the Confederation for discussion and invite amendments if any. 

Amendments 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker moved an amendment that a Working Committee 
consisting of five or seven members be elected to guide the policy and programme of 
the confederation. He said that having regard to the present political situation, the 
coming elections, and the expected reforms as the result of Simon enquiry, it was 
expedient and necessary that they should not divide the party on the question of 
leadership. In the absence of natural leaders like the late Sir P. Theagaraya Chetti 
and the Raja of Panagal it was not wisdom to arouse jealousy among the aspirants 
for the leadership and disturb the harmony in the party which was essential in the 
conduct of affairs during the next year when Ministry reshufflings were bound to take 
place. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmugam Chetti proposed 

“That the President of the Confederation for this year shall be the ex-officio 
President under the constitution and as such ex-officio leader of the Party until the 
next Confederation meets.” 

In making this proposal Mr. Shanmugam Chetti said that neither he nor those 
who sponsor it were making any serious departure. It was the practice which had 
been observed in the Indian National Congress for the last 42 years. Whether this 
practice which they were importing into the Confederation’s proceedings would 
become a permanent feature it was too early at the present moment to say. It was 
to get out of the impasse and to remove the stigma that they were a flock without a 
leader that they had to resort to the temporary device of electing the President of the 
Confederation as the leader of the party for the year. 

The President said that he found himself in a very embarrassing position. He never 
expected that discussions would take this turn. He was a firm believer in constitu- 
tional methods and he thought that the leader of the Party would be elected by them 
in a most democratic fashion. In no degree he was responsible for the proposition of 
Mr. Shanmugam Chetti. But he had no other way than to agree to abide by the reso- 
lution, should it be carried. 

The assembly adopted the motion m) 7 i con amidst acclamation and Mr. Muni- 
swami Naidu was elected the leader for the year. 

Two resolutions were then put from the Chair and carried, the other draft resolu- 
tions being referred to the Executive Committee for disposal. The resolutions 
adopted were as follows : — 

3. Tribute To Jafin Das 

“This Confederation places on record its sense of grief Jat the heroic sacrifice of 
Jatin Das who deliberately laid down his life for the self-respect of the country and 
foa: ffle abolition of racial discrimination and recognition of the claims of all political 
]^rt5phers to just and fair treatment.” 

4. Sarda Bill W^elcomed 

“This Confederation notes with satisfaction the passing of the Sarda Bill by the 
Central Legislature and holds it as a charter of liberty of Indian womanhood, in so 
fhr as it marks the end of child marriages and worst horrors of widowhood.^’ 

The Confederation then dissolved with the usual vote of thanks. 
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Provincial Political Conferences 

The Tamil Nadu Pravincial Conference 

The thirty third session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference was held 
at Vedaraniam on the Slat August 1929 under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbbai 
Patel. The following are extracts from the speech delivered by the president : — 

Our bark is in the midst of stormy seas and the gravity of the situation may be 
gauged from the extreme reluctance pf our one true leader to direct the helm. I can 
understand that reluctance, for it is our instincts that prompt us to turn to him, but 
we lack the will to do what he wmuld have us do. Almost inspite of himself he 
came upon the scene at Calcutta, almost in spite of himself he moved the main 
resolution, but he finds to-day that we have not done much or enough to fulfil that 
resolution. Do we want him to be a passive witness to still more heroic resolutions 
without the least little will for corresponding action ? 

With my faith in the old programme undimmed, I hope you will not expect me 
to discuss ‘high politics’. Honestly, I do not understand them. For me it is 
enough that a resolution arrived at after mature deliberation and a clear cut 
gramme are before the country, and the nation expects every one of its sons and 
daughters to fulfil the programme, and to do what the Congress has pledged itself 
to do if the national demand contained in the Nehru Report is not fofillSi by the 
end of the year. To a peasant like me, this is quite enough, and I refuse to be 
moved by meaningless controversies. My conviction is getting stronger every 
day that the Council programme has been our undoing and so long as it is before 
us we will not think of anything constructive. The brilliant work of the President 
of the Assembly does not dazzle me. I feel that the more we have of those brilliant 
fireworks the more shall we be lured away from the work before us and strengthen 
the hands of the enemy. I think that the time is fast coming when we will realise 
that the whole Council programme, which since the so-called ‘failure* of Non-Co- 
operation we have been trying to shape and reshape, is a Frankenstein monster 
ready to devour us. With these highly radical or as some of you might call reaction- 
ary views, you should not be surprised if I harp on the well-worn constructive 
programme. 

For let us see if each one of us has not work enough in his province to keep Mm 
engaged all the twenty-four hours. I shall take up item by item in the order in wbk^ 

I should like to discuss them in your province. Take first the curse untoncM^lfty. 

I have often heard Gandhiji say that so long as there is Kalighat in Cakulta 
in the name of religion thousands of innocents are slaughtered every ^y, it a 
torture to him to go to Calcutta or to live in Calcutta, and I think he has tli same 
feeling when he has to spend even half a day in Delhi because the Hindus and 
Mussalmans will keep on running at one anotheFs throats. I wonder why be has 
never expressed the same feeling of disgust at having to make tours in the untouch- 
ability ridden South. Friends, you will take it from me that the gruesome tragedy 
in Palghat that occurred about three months ago can only happen in this 
country of ours, and if I may say so in this unfortunate province 
ugly forms of untonchability that one finds in the South, esp^ialty in soi^ 
of Malabar, disgrace us more before the bar <£ public opinion than a^ 
that a ‘drain inspector* many indulge in §o€ she One 

cannot think of a deeper disgrace than In its h^eous 

aspect should be rampant in the part of Indm ivbich is toown as the land of temples, 
in the home of Shankara and Ramaimja, in the ^nd which is Miowed % the 
efl^lgent self-immolation of Nandanar.- Fmhds, e^en M Swaraj can be had 
with the disgrace still clingii^g to us, that SwamJ will 1^ a ^am and a mockery. 
Little oases do exist in the vast wildemess of indifierei^ to this curse, but they 
only m^ke the wilderness more howlls^. On* ^m|ies are no houses of God if 
access to them is d^ied lo millions of omr own kith and kin. I beseech jmt * 
custodians of spirituality to taken legd' out of thelxmk of one of th^e truest 
of th-day Sjt Jamnalal Ba^ Wte la^ ma^ the cause his own and is everyday 
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in purifying Hinduism, by getting the doors of Hindu temples opened to all who 
describe themselves as Hindus. 

I shall next refer to the curse that to my mind stands next in ugliness to the 
one I have just adverted to — I mean the hydra-headed monster of communalism, the 
Brahmin-Non-Brahmin feud, that corrupts alike your politics, your religion, and 
even your social reforms. To a South Indian who says, ‘We have no Hindu-Moslem 
problem here, it has become quite usuaLfor another South Indian to retort, ‘Why, 
there is the Brahmin-Non-Brahmin problem 1’ Now genlemen, 1 can understand 
a healthy revolt against pernicious customs and traditions, that a priesthood may 
seek to impose upon us. I can appreciate and would even congratulate a 
campaign started by Non- Brahmins for the inclusion within their fold of the so- 
called untouchables, the Adi-Dravids, and can imagine them proclaiming to the 
orthodox Brahmins, ‘We will claim as our own the vast mass of humanity you have 
, taught us to regard as untouchables and unapproachables ; it is open to y^u to 
join us or to form a narrow class of untouchables of your own/ If the Non-Brahmins 
assume this attitude, I am sure they would earn the lasting gratitude of Hinduism. 

If they are dissatisfied with the prevailing tenants and traditions of Hinduism — 

I don’t say Brahminism — they can invite the co-operation of the enlightened Brahmins 
and carry on a united campaign against them, for all Brahmins do not belong to 
the category of the hide-bound priesthood/ But instead of that we find a campaign 
organised against Brahmins as a class, a campaign of hatred carrying in its sweep 
not only the Brahmins, but all the best traditions of our Aryan culture. Instead 
of seeking to purge Hinduism of its excrescences, a selection of Non-Brahmins 
seems to stir up the base and selfish passions of ignorant men and turn what 
should be a civilizing and purifying movement into a campaign for securing th^ 
largest number of loaves and fishes. Even the Khadi movement than which I 
cannot think of a more healthy leveller of inequalities, is by some condemned as a 
Brahmin movement and one of the most spotless of Brahmins, who is free from all 
the traces of narrow Brahminism and whose whole life is being devoted to die 
service of the poor and the down-trodden Non-Brahmins, is painted as an incarnation 
of the devil in some quarters. All this is nothing short of national suicide. You have 
your youth leagues here as we have in our part of the country. I cannot think of 
better work for them than to organise a crusade against the double cures of commu- 
nalism and untouchability. 

Having thus exercised the privileges of a Non-Brahmin to address a few 
words ^ to brother Non- Brahmins, I will address a brief appeal to the 
Brahmins. If the Brahmin — Non-Brahmin trouble is in its ultimate analysis, 
nothing but a quarrel of office-seekers, why will not the Brahmins 
exorcise their proud prerogative of service and sacrifice, and wash their 
hands off the squabble altogether? In this connection the tradition built up by the 
Hambudri Brahmins of Kerala is worthy of adoption by Brahmins everywhere. 

I arn informed that Nambudri Brahmins as a rule do not take up any paid service, 
Government or private. And as regards the purification of Hinduism, what worthier 
Rrahmm reformers could one expect to have than my friends Sjt. S. Srinivasa^ 
Iyengar or the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, to take only two names most familiar to me? 

Some one has said that rags have no sex. Neither have they any caste nor 
creed. What they have and know is poverty and that to them is a more oppressive 
burden than any distinction of caste or creed. I challenge those who claim to ^ 
their advocates to find out better means of their uplift than Khadi and Prohibition./. 

^or me to talk of Khadi and Prohibition in this province is like carrying coals to 
Newc^^e. Those who have heard Sjt. Rajagopalchari need not be told that after^ 
there is^ no more persuasive advocate of Khadi. His advocacy is not that 
arguing out his case in a detached way. His advocacy comes out of an 
heart whose haunts are the poverty-stricken huts of the country-side and 
ponviction that it is im^ssible otherwise to carry a ray of sunshine in thos^; -. 
(Jarkness. But in the main home of Khadi where it supports someS; : 
wt^en, we find a rather novel type of criticism levelled at §ha4l^,^ 
k a sweating system. Will they show us a purer and 

daily bread ^ millions of our starving men and 

for the vast mass of the poverty-strfci^s^. 
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m Tamil Nad the only alternative is death from starvation or migration to Ceylon or 
Penang or Malaya, where if at all the doors are open to tl m, a worse sweating 
awaits them, with certain moral ruin ? An acute English observer has truly remarked : 
‘Political power is the invariable concomitant of economic power.. .The foreigners rule, 
it is inevitable. But the All-India Congress Committee goes on talking and acting in 
terms of politics. One might as well try to cure headaches by applying corn plasters 
to the toes.* 

As regards prohibition, I congratulate your province on the earnestness with which 
you have taken up the campaign. I also congratulate the Madras Government on 
their noteworthy action in accepting the principle of the agitation for total ^ prohibi- 
tion of intoxicating drinks and drugs and in giving concrete expression to this accep- 
tance by making a substantial provision in this year’s budget for educative propa- 
ganda for total abstinence. 

The idea, however, that propaganda against drink should be undertaken by 
Government in order to obtain popular support for prohibition measures is, in my 
opinion, a wholly wrong idea. It might be necessary in America or England or other 
European countries where drink is a respectable and ancient habit. Fortunately, in 
our country, it is still classed with crimes and sins in whatever measure it is indulged 
in. Our religious practices and teachings and the good example of numerous castes 
and groups bave done the propaganda contemplated in a more effective manner than 
any Government or aided efforts can do. All that Government has to do is to undo 
the evil it has itself done during a comparatively short period in the history of our 
culture and morals. 

If the Government only made up its mind it could at once arm village panchayats 
with legal power of enforcement of prohibition instead of harrassing as they do now the 
village and caste organisations and their leaders with prosecution upon the instigation 
of persons interested in the sale of liquor. Even slight legal powers given to village 
organisations will bring about enforcement in a most effective manner, for they are 
really interested in a successful working of prohibition unlike the Excise Department 
and other Government officials who have been brought up in an anti-prohibition 
tradition. Such powers and local enforcement would spread propaganda against 
drink at no cost to the public purse and without the slightest suspicion of insincerity. 

The inportance of the present legislature in the matter of prohibition brings me 
to a consideration of their similar importance in the matter of land revenue.^ Your 
province presents the solitary spectacle of a province which bestirred itself earliest in 
India to bring into effect the recommendation of the Joint-Parliamentary Committee 
and which is still without reformed land revenue legislation. 

As early as 1921 the Land Revenue Settlement Committee appointed by Govern- 
ment and composed of ii officials and only 4 non-officials, with Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah as chairman and with several settlement officers and the Advocate- 
General on its personnel submitted a report containing important recommendations 
and almost every year since 1924 you have been having popular victories in the loca^ 
Council on the issue of having those recommendations embodied in legislation. But 
those victories have been of no avail and your province has been without legislation, 
like Bombay, whilst resettlements bave been made and are even now in full swi^. 
If any of your districts or even taluks were prepared for Satyagraha, I could thinic ^ 
no stronger justification than is afforded by the circumstances in your province. Tb® 
present land revenue policy in all ryotwari province is no better than a potey ^ 
grab. In one province the basis of the first assessment is said to be tl^ net profits, in 
another the rentals, whilst in a province like yours the of the first setdfement 

proposals is said to be the net profits and df lesettlen^ts the rise in the pcic^ of 
produce. But the only basis that is actualy adopted in practice is the bas^ of 
‘more revenue.* 

Friends, 1 have nothing more to say. I shcmld like to conclude with a clear and 
unequivocal confession of faith, as it is I think the duty of every public man to do, 
when we seem to be at the parfing of the ways. I see no reason to change by a 
single iota the present Congress Creed, eith^ ^ regards the means or the goal — 
a creed that was formulated for us bv the noblest and the most far-seeing of our 
leaders, a creed that was adopted when the nation was at the zenith of its strength 
and power and solidarity, a creed i»^ich if ^stained by adequate action will emal^ ; 
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dur nation to win its freedom and to retain it. I understand and appreciate the 
impatience of a section of our countrymen with the existing state of things, but I 
want them to understand that of the other section too. As regards the means there 
is not a single instance in history of an unarmed nation having wrought its freedom 
through an armed revolt, for the simple reason that the thing is a physical impos- 
sibility. And spasmodic acts of violence, or of heroic crime, if you please, are the 
very opposite of an armed revolt and purely self-destructive. A second’s thought is 
enough to convince one that there is no other alternative for us but non-violence, and 
a non-violence that proceeds from an accepted creed, i.e., from the heart, is ever so 
much more potent than the non-violence from policy. And no better formula of 
potent non-violence was ever devised than that of non-violent non-co-operation. Are 
the youths who swear by Independence ready to leave their colleges to-day ? If they 

are, it would not be difficult to organise out of them a non-violent army which can 
paralyse the Government in little time. An organised army of youths would be 
quite enough to fight the two battles of Land Revenue and prohibition to a success- 
ful issue and to bring the Government to its knees But our youth seem to mistake 
brave resolutions for brave action. ‘ Declare Independence and action will take 
care of itself,’ they seem to think. That attitude never helped a nation and will 
not help us to win freedom. Only on the foundation of willing sacrifice and suffering 
shall we be able to raise an enduring edifice of freedom. 

RESOLUTIONS 


1, Change of Congress Creed. 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the 1 st. September to adopt 
resolutions. Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar moved a resolution adopted by the Subjects 
Committee, recommending to the Lahore Congress to amend the creed of 
the Congress, desiring that the word 'Swaraj* should mean complete national 
independence in case the All-Parties Constitution was not accepted in its entirely by 
the British Parliament before the coming session of the Congress. 

After prolonged discussion., in which several speakers, including Messrs. Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar and Rajagopalachari expressed themselves against the resolution in 
strong terms and Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar and Satyamurthi for the resolution, Mr. 
Patel, speaking on the resolution said the conference would understand his reluctance 
to preside over the conference. The proposition, even if approved, would not. be 
taken seriously, as it would exclude certain class of Congressmen. The Calcutta 
resolution did not attempt to change the creed. He would feel considerably hurt if 
his presiding damaged the Provincial Congress Committee, and explained that the 
resolution was not needed. 


The proposition was put to the vote and lost 65 voting for and 175 against it. 

The following resolutions were then put and passed by the conference : — 

(■2) This conference condemns in strong terms the policy of repression pursued by 
Government and congratulates the patriotic victims of such repression and records 
its appreciation of their services to the motherland. 

' (3) This conference earnestly urges all Congress organisations in Tamil Nadu and 
the public to carry out the programme laid down by the Calcutta Congress in particular 
to continue the enrolment of Congress members in pursuance of the resolution of the 
AILIndia Congress Committee at Bombay in regard to enrolment of members and 
Congress organisations. 

(4) This conference appeals to the people to give greater support to the khadi move- 
npnt and the boycott of foreign cloth and fulfil the programme of the Congress in 
5€t of constructive work. 

This conference reiterates its appeal to remove the disabilities of the 'so-called 
'^able* communities and help them in their endeavour to take an equal place 
Giber communities. 

I^nlerence appeals to the people to further strengthen the agitation again^ 
and bring about the fulfilment of the Congress programme in respect,;; 

fel^^'C^g^atolates riie Hindi Prachar Sabha on the ^ork done 

^Congress member in pardcute 
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a working knowledge of our common language viz, Hindi. 

(8) This conference expresses its strong condemnation of the practice of the Govern- 
ment in continuing resettlement of land revenue by executive action in spite of the 
recommendation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee of 1919 and therefore appeals 
to the ryots and the people of the province to bring the maximum pressure to b ear 
on the Government by all legitimate and peaceful means, to see that all these re- 
settlements are suspended and that such resettlements are not made until the enact- 
ment of land revenue legislation in accordance with the demands of the ryotwari 
landholders of the presidency. 

{9) This conference appeals to all the taluk and district Congress Committees in the 
Tamil Nadu to start branches of the Hindustani Seva Dal throughout the province 
and train young men for national service. 

The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The iith session of the Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session 
at Bezwada on the 3rd. Novemhe)' 1929 under the presidency of Mr. N. V. L. 
Narsinha Rao in a specially erected pandal which was very tastefully decorated 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. 

In the course of his address the President paid a most glowing tribute to the Saint 
of Sabarmati who stirred the heart of the nation to its depths by giving an almost 
new orientation to the philosophy of Indian Nationalism. He traced briefly the 
developments in the country since the stirring days of the Mutiny and expressed 
great regret at the utter demoralisation to which the country was subsequently 
brought slowly but insidiously by the bureaucracy. In a feeling manner he 
observed : — 

“It is a tragedy that for everything we are obliged to rely on Britain, The famous 
muslins of Dacca which were exhibited as the finest specimens of Indian industry in 
all the western markets had become things of the past. So had the Palampores of 
Bandar become extinct. The dyeing industry of Cocanada was given the quietus 
and what is positively worse they not only have made us purchase and wear their 
clothes but also created a deep impression in our minds that we could not get on 
without their imports. Alas ! the Nalas of yesterday have become the Bahukas of 
to-day. We have indeed become unemployed, emasculated and soul-less but the 
silver lining to the clouds that have gathered thick in the horizon of India is in the 
genuine desire or the nation to obtain her freedom and recover her lost glory.*' ^ 

He then referred to the two greatest events within recent history---the f^rtitioB cd" 
Bengal which first popularised the movement of Nationalism and the inaugaraliou of 
the great movement of Non-co-operation in 1920 which sublimated creed of 
Swaraj to a new national philosophy and very nearly shook the foundatioife the 
British Raj. 

In reiterating his faith in non-violent non-co-operation and Gandhism, he avowed 
that it was a fallacy to think that India would not gain her feeedom until nntoucha- 
bility and Hindu-Moslem problems are solved, a lingua ^ frama of the whofe nation 
had been practised to perfection, and the women had gained their emancipatioa He 
said that all these things could be done more speedily by the attainmei^ 
Swaraj itself. 

He hoped the Congressmen would soon realise that they could not 10 ^ 

sipate their energies in sections and parties and launch a prt^amnm .wli# wcmid 
bring all together into one solid phalanx to offer ]^tle to the tereaucracy. He 
exhorted the leaders to refuse to enter into nqgotia||q|^ with the Government until 
their brethren who had been clapped into jaSs were relqa^d. 

He concluded ; “The future lies in the hands of youth. The wheel of time always 
moves and while it moves brings its own changes and rev^tlons. Empires have 
flourished and empires have Men. To-day ail over &e world new forces are 
moving. An almost new world is being refashbned. It is only a free India that 
can facilitate the consummmtlon of the gr^tt evsmat." 

RESOLUTIONS 

The Conference Ere-assendsM on the i^t two days and passed the fblloi^f , 
resolutions:— r 
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Condolence 

The first resolution put from the chair and carried all standing was that of con- 
dolences touching the untimely deaths of S. Rangaswa ni Gupta of Guntur, Teli- 
devara Vasudeva Row, Bhaktavatsalu Naidu of Madras, Rallapalli Kasanna of Tuni 
and conveying sympathies of the conference to the members of the bereaved families. 

The Conference then carried unanimously, the whole house standing, a resolution 
appreciating the martyrdom of the late Jatindra Das and Phoongyi Wizaya and 
praying for the peace of their souls. 


2. Resettlement ls£U& 

“That the land revenue system now in force is arbitrary, uneconomical and un- 
civilised and opposed to the interests of the people and since there is no compre- 
hensive legislation on land revenue based upon popular support up till now ; that 
therefore the resettlement operations now going on and under future consideration 
in the several Districts in the Presidency should be stopped and that in case the 
resettlement operation is not kept in abeyance and if the Government intend to 
collect taxes at the enhanced resettlement rate, intensive propaganda should be 
carried on an extensive scale preaching non-payment of such enhanced taxes and 
strong agitation carried on for getting the necessary changes made in the existing 
land revenue system by organising land leagues.” 

3, Change In Congress Creed 

After three hours* debate the Conference recommended by 205 against 
123 votes, change in the creed of^ the Congress to one of complete 
independence. Doctor Subramanyam moving the resolution said that time had 
come when they should fix the goal of complete independence free from all foreign 
control. Irrespective of the considerations of the supposed peace overtures from 
the British Government, he said, India had a right to determine for herself, once for 
all, her political status among the comity- of nations. He asked the audience to 
disabuse themselves of hopes of a compromise which were deceptive and illusory and 
to support the motion whole-heartedly. 

4. The Viceregal Pronouncement 

^^his Conference is of opinion that the statement made by the Viceroy on be- 
half of the British Government is unsatisfactory. This Conference opines that an 
amicable settlement wifi he possible on the following terms : — All the political pri- 
soners should be released and prosecutions withdrawn ; a Round Table Conference 
with a majority of Congressmen should be convened to evolve a scheme of Domi- 
nion constitution and the Government should bind itself to carry out the decision 
of the Conference. 


-X c. Vi*; 

ti 


5. Statement Of Independence League 

Mr - T. Yiswanatham then read the statement issued by the members of the 
Andhra Branch of the Independence League in respect of the Viceregal anounce- 
ment and the resolution thereon before the Conference. It ran as follows : — 

We feel the statement made by the Viceroy does not evoke any hope of 
immediate grant of Dominion Status in terms of the Calcutta Congr^s resolution. 

Nor is the statement accompanied by any practical sign of a sincere change of 
heart towards India’s right for self-determination. 

In view of the resolution passed yesterday by the Conference urging the Lahore 
to idiange its creed to one of complete inde^ndence, we maintain that no 
• nation has any right to interfere with political development of this country, 
^ce our leaders, Mahatmaji, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Pattahhi Bitharamiah, the President; of our . Independence ^ League ^ ]^ve 
^ .agreed statemait along with the leaders of other parties stipulating condiMona 
ifK we do not wish to embarrass them at this moment by standing in 
i mve 'Hereford decided to remain neutral on this resoluti^ and recjpest 
. ^DQuIariy to do so. 

n:Otwi&sfen&ig any agreement that may or may not have 

lndependen<^ as the^ only s^-resp@i^ng 
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The resolution was then put to vote and carried nmi com. The Conference thea 
dispersed. 

The Bihar Provincial Confcscnce 


At the S8th Session of the Bihar Provincial Political Conference held at Mon^yr 
on the 9th December 1929, in the absence of the President-elect Babu Blajeiidra Prasad, 
Sjt. Eamdayalu Sinha read out the Hindi translation of the presidential address. The 
president, in the course of his address, said : — 

Freedom can be achieved in two ways : the old and ancient method which was 
pursued by our ancestors with such lasting and benevolent results for humanity 
or by the modern method of meeting force by force, and following the Willo’ the 
Wisp of great industrial and mechanical exploitation of one people by another. 
India has to make her choice and it is no use ignoring the fact that we are not 
all agreed about following the one or the other. Allow me, therefore, to declare my 
faith, which is growing stronger and keener as days pass, in our well-tried method 
wMch Mahatma Gandhi has introduced in the Indian politics — nay in the world politico 
of to-day under the name of truth and non-violence, Satya and Ahimsa, non-co-opera- 
tion and Satyagraha. We have to be self-determined deciding our own course of 
action on the merit of its higher moral and spiritual quality. 

Holding these views I hnd no difficulty iu accepting the goal of our naticmal 
aspiration as a membership on terms of absolute and complete Quality and frater- 
nity with other members similarly situated. My conception of Dominion Status h 
one of partnership on equal terms, dissolvable at the will of any of the partner. 

I conc^e that in actually working out a programme for the attainment of 
Dominion Status or Independence we shall have to put forth the same amount of 
effort, sacrifice and devotion. Then you may naturally ask me, why not thm [strive 
for Independence outright ? My answer is because I consider a federation of 
nations bound by ties of love, resp^t and fellow-feelings as a higher ideal, a more 
satisfying ideal than a life of isolation not unmingled with jealousy and bitterness. 
Therefore let us put aside all controversy and organise our strength, for after all 
Swaraj whether you call it independence or Dominion Status, will not come to us 
as a gift but will have to be wrested from unwilling hands. That is the problm 
before us. The first Sine qua non of success is organisation. The British (^vem- 
ment is nothing if not organisation carried to perfection. We want an^ organisation 
equally strong, equally enduring but not devoid of human touch which makes ail 
the difference. The next point that I desire to draw your attention to is the question of 
organisation of the masses of oiir countrymen for a determined non-violmt fight. 
Similarly, industrial labourers cannot be ignored. I think that the time ha» co£c^ 
when the Congress should have been entrustel with the work of lat^ur organi^^on. 

In conclusion, I have an apj^l to make to the youth. There is of wcirk 

for them. Are they going to prepare a baud that will this worik of 
organisation ? They will ^ doing thereby a great service. 





RESOLUTION S 

The Oonference adopted several resolutions, the most important of which was 
one in conn^tion with the Vicergal Declaration and the L^ders^ Manifesto. 

Mr. Viswanath Misra movS a resolution which ^ -“This Confermce :^y 
supports the resolution adopted by the Congress Working Comnuttee at its ^ 
held at Allahabad on November 27 in connection with the Vi<^oy's De^aar^" 
October 31, but at the same time advises the people of the Provin<^ to be 1 _ ^ 
for mass civil disobedience in case the next Congress ^ de<a^s cm an^ 

step in pursuance of the resolution adopted at tte tot S€Ss^on (# Ocmgress m 

To this Mir, T^^smlrrishus. Sharma moved the fiDlIowuig ame^dmeat ^Ttus 
Oonference Idoks upon the Vieeroy^s Dedarafe® Otstd&er 31 as not 
hollow in itself but also misleading to the pec^piei, particulmiy so after tbe 
in Parliament on fee subject and reoomment^ fee L aho re Oongre^ that it 
should dedare comply indepaictoee as its goal m January 1, im upon . 

fee people of the Province that they should be ready for ma^ civM cteebedmnce. 

A long and heated deb$^ took pistes .on fee resolufem and fee amaadm^t which 
toted for about three hours. Uhamately fee am^dm^t was put to vote and 
dedared carried by 140 to 1^ votest 



The i’unjab Political Conference 

In the course of his presidential address delivered at the Political Conference 
held at Cakara on the 16th^ 17 th^ and 18th. November Sardar Sardul Singh observed 

To begin with I must complement Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood Benn on die 
earnestness^ which they have shown to placate a very large section of the Indian 
opinion which had been treated with^ such scant respect by men like Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and Lord Birkenhead. But this is the most I can speak for the Viceroy’s 
statement : otherwise it is beautiful only in its vagueness. When the Indians 
realise that they were only befooled with words and that the Viceroy’s statement 
was nothing more than a new handy edition of the declaration of 1917, the reaction 
in this country is bound to be so serious, that all those who took responsibility for 
the. Viceroy’s statement, shall feel sorry for having made it. But still we should 
hope for the best. Ihis does not mean that 'we should not prepare ourselves for 
the worst. And from this point of view, the manifesto issued by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Sapru, Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Ansari and other Indian 
leaders meets our requirements most adequately. The Indian leaders have replied 
to the Viceroy in as courteous a language as the occasion demanded. I know that 
some of us would have liked the leaders’ statement to have been a little stringent ; 
but such persons often forget that courtesy never does any harm. 

What is desired in the event of the British rejection of our demands, is action, 
earnest action and effective action so that Indians might come to their own. It 
is necessary that we should faithfully carry out the Congress programme to its 
logical end. We should boycott foreign goods, specially foreign cloth, and should 
become one united Indian Nation. Communal squabbles and jealousies should 
cease altogether and for ever. The success of both these items in our programme 
would impart that strength to Indian demands when no earthly power could resist 
But, if even after all this, we find our opponents still stubborn, we shall have civil 
disobedience ready at hand as a last weapon. 

. I need not dilate much to explain the programme in detail ; this has been done 
so. many times before and by so many competent men that it is sufficient for me 
to tell you here a few words to impress its importance. No nation can be politicdly 
free unless it is also economically free. For the economic freedom of a country it is 
absolutely necessary that as far as possible it should use its own products. 

•Communal troubles and communal differences are mainly due to our own 
ignorance and prejudice which are so cleverly used by the interested persons to keep 
us down. The All-Parties Conference tried to grapple with the situation in bold spirit 
and laboured as best as it could to narrow down the issues. But as we could not 
give the go-by to communal prejudices, the proposals which are now before the 
country still smack of communal prejudices and communal jealousies. Their weak- 
ness displays our weakness ; and unless we get rid of our minds of communal bigotry 
no workable proposals are possible which might satisfy us for all times to come. ^ 

It is unfortunate that the All-Parties’ decisions have met more opposition in the 
Punjab than anywhere else. Not only the Sikhs and an important section of the 
Muslims criticise them adversely but even a certain section of the Hindus does not 
also favour them. But the differences amongst the various communities are not as 
fun'damental as these are made to appear. We are quarrelling - about shadows, and 
pay little attention to the great achievement of the All-Parties’ Conference as regards 
the vital points. 

It would be better if we could call miniature Round-Table Conference in the 
, Punjab^ where Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians of progressive views should, 
sit together and try to conie to a cotiamon decision about those points where they 
stih differ. Whether we have to join the Round-Table Conference summoned by 
,tbe Labour Government or not, it is absolutely necessary that we should dose our 
rs^i^ as soon .as possible, ' ' . ... 

P^ple often ask about how tbe civil disobedience, is to come about It is true 
v^ry unwise after our last experience to plunge the whole country 
into civil disobedience all at once. But to me two things seem to be fairly easy and 
practicable, we find that there is no hope of cur demands being conceded to, 

wo can call all those individuals who are prepared for it to cease payment of income- 
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tax. I know that the number of such persons would not be very great ; but still if 
some of the prominent persons come forward to bear the brunt of the attack it shall 
create a tremendous moral effect. We can also select suitable areas in every 
province for the non-payment of land revenue. Political workers in a province 
should devote all their attention to such areas, and create such atmosphere of 
resistance as was found working so successfully in Bardoli. 

The Youth Movement 

it is gratifying to note that the youth of the country seem to have realised their 
duty in this respect. The awakening that is to-day amongst the young men of 
India was never before during recent times ; not even during the fight of the non- 
co-operation were our young men as earnest as they are to-day. I am also glad to 
note that young men have chalked out a new line of action for themselves ; the old 
methods of agitation have been left to the elder generation, and new means are 
sought to be used for awakening the self-consciousness of the masses, the new up- 
heaval proving more strong and effective for liberating the country from the present 
moral and political lethargy than anything of the kind did before. The Punjab young 
men should leave the press and platform to other people. What they should do is to 
take up the organisation of labour and peasants. It ;is there where the real strength 
of the nation lies hidden. 

Government’s Repressive Policy 

It is unfortunate that the authorities have mis-understood the Indian youth 
movement. Instead of helping the young men in their noble aspirations, it is trying 
to suppress their energies. Those who indulge in repression should remember one 
thing. Repression always reacts on those who are responsible for it. 

The Youth movement must flourish ; no amount of vilification by calling it 
revolutionary or communistic can check its course. In Punjab, there are about a 
hundred young men either in jail or undergoing trial. The treatment that is being 
meted out to them has become a public scandal. A strong and representative 
committee should immediately be formed and those engaged in the national struggle 
should be made to feel that every effort should be made to look to their interests. 

In the end, I wish to tell you, gentlemen, that I am very hopeful about the future. 
I feel sure that the Labour Government and the Viceroy are much impressed by the 
earnestness that lies behind our demands. But in case reactioneries succeed in 
their opposition and our demands and rights are not conceded, we should make 
it quite clear to these enemies of freedom that we shall be obliged to move in the 
direction of declaring independence at the next session of the National Congress. 
When inviting the Congress to Punjab at Calcutta, I said that Punjab was the last 
amongst the Indian Provinces to lose its liberty, and it should now be the first to 
declare its independence. The honour is rare honour ; I hope every Punjabee will 
rise to the occasion and do his duty. 



All India National Social Conference 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, author of the Child Marriage Restraint Act passed 
by the Assembly, presided over the All India National Social Conference which 
was held at Lahore on the 26th S 27th December 1929 and was largely attended by 
ladies and several social reformers. The attendance included Sir Mahomed Shafi, Sir 
Abdul Qadir, Srimati Saraladevi Choudhrani, Mrs. Nora Richards and Mrs. 
Lajpat Rai. The following are extracts from the address delivered by the President 

Need of Adjustmemt 

Gentlemen, while the fundamental principles of life remain permanent and 
unchangeable, the conditions of life keep ever changing, owing to the conflicting 
interests of individuals and the varying needs and requirements of the nations of 
the world in different stages of evolution. In view of this constant change it is 
necessary to maintain a proper adjustment of relations between the facts and 
conditions of existence and our acts and practices in order to secure a healthy 
life and growth of society. When this adjustment is broken, the life of a society 
is threatened and its progress and prosperity stopped. Constant adjustment of 
relations is therefore a condition of healthy growth. In other words, reform, political 
and social is the necessity of a healthy state of society. 

Social and Political Reforms 

Both the social and the political aspects of life are equally important as they 
touch every individual member of society at every point of his life, and his well-being 
and happiness are promoted or regarded according as a proper and timely readjust- 
ment of relations is effected or neglected. This is why social and political reforms 
are so intimately connected with each other that the neglect of the one vitaljy injures 
the other. They act and react on each other. Social reform, by releasing forces 
hitherto held in check and by generating others gives dynamic force to the move- 
ment of political reform just as political ernancipation powerfully helps to bring 
about readjustment of social relations and facilitates social reform. The emancipation 
of the mind from thraldom, individual or communal, whether in the social sphere 
or the political, broadens the vision, quickens the impulses, strengthens the will 
and has an elating effect on every fibre of the person or persons emancipated, 
leading automatically to the breaking of chains in the other sphere. 

India's Social Constitution 

We all know that India had a glorious past and that her achievements in the 
various domains of human activity were great. One great reason for this was 
that her social contribution was very elastic and gave freedom to individuals. 

The structure of society was based on two institutions peculiar to India ; (i) 
Varnashrama and ( 2 ) joint family system. The Varnashrama meant the division 
of the people into four classes — Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishas and Sudras. Those 
who devoted themselves to acquiring and imparting knowledge and dedicated their 
lives to the development of mental and spiritual powers, and guided the counsels 
of the nation, were called Brahmans and accorded a place of honour in society. 
Their ideal was self-denial. They did not seek wealth or material advancement 
Their rule of life was high thinking and plain living. They were therefore accorded 
the position which in the modern world, wealth and worldly power alone give. They 
thus enjoyed all the benefits which wealth and power confer without their draw-backs. 

The ideal of the Kshatriyas was not how best to live, but ‘how best^to 
Self-aggrandisement was not their aim : service was their ^^sumnum bonurrC' in life. 
The Rajputs, the descendants of the Kshatriyas, illustrated in their lives the h^h 
ideal of the warrior class. To die worthily in a worthy cause, ‘to make the 
mother's milk resplendent’ was their chief solicitude. The Rajputs in days gone by 
loved strife^ and sought opportunities of dying in a just cause. To die gloriously 
was wnat they lived for. The history of India is full of instances that prove this 
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distinguishing feature of their character. The outburst of Devaldevi, the mother 
of the celebrated heroes Ala and Udil, on their refusal to return to Mahoba to fight 
for their country on its invasion by Prithviraj Chauhan, sums up the Rajput 
character in a sentence. She exclaimed : — 

‘Would that gods has made me barren, that I had never borne sons who thus 
abandon the path of the Rajput and refuse to succour their prince and country 
in danger.* Her heart bursting with grief, her eyes raised to heaven, she continued, 
‘Was it for this, O Universal Lord, Thou madest me feel a mother*s pangs for 
these destroyers of Binafur*s fame ? Unworthy offspring, the heart of a true Rajput 
dances with_ joy at the mere name of strife ; but, ye, degenerate, cannot be the 
sons of Jasraj. Some carl must have stolen to my embrace and from such ye must 
be sprung.’ 

This was irresistible. The two heroes declared that they would die fighting 
for Mahoba. On this, Devaldevi said : — 

‘Well have you spoken, my sons. Nothing now remains but to make thy parent’s 
milk resplendent by thy deed. The calls of the peasant driven from his home 
meets the ear, and while we deliberate, our villages are given to the dames.’ 

Ala added : — 

‘He who can look tamely on wdiile the smoke rises from his ruined towns, his 
fields laid waste, can be no Rajput. He who succumbs to fear when his country is 
invaded, his body will be plunged into the bell of hells, his soul a wanderer in the 
world of spirits for sixty thousand years ; but the warrior who performs his duty 
will be received into the mansions of the Sun and his deeds will last for ever.’ 

In the third division came the Vaishas. They were engaged in manufacture and 
trade. They produced things and distributed them and accumulated wealth and 
material resources. They were men of intelligence, industry and courage. They 
went to every part of the world, had the strength of arm to defend their lives and 
property. The Vaishas were the mainstay of society. Those who were unfitted 
to follow any of the above mentioned three callings supplied labour and served the 
other three classes. 


Castes not Exclusive 

But these four classes were not rigidly exclusive of each other. In the same 
family one was a Brahman, the other a Kshatriya and the third a Vaisha. The 
Hindu scriptures themselves illustrate this feature of the Varnashrama system. Tlie 
Puranas say that Raja Yuvnashav of the solar dynasty had a son called Harita. 
Harit’s son became a Brahman and his descendants were known as Angiris 
Harit, The Vishnu Purana and Bhagwad say that Raja Nedishta’s son Nabhag 
became a Vaisha. Raja Suhotra of the lunar dynasty had three sons Kash, Lesh 
and Gritsmad. The latter’s son Shunak had a son called Shainak. Shainak’s 
sons became Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisha and Sudta respectivety. Take 
another instance. Kushik was the son of Raja Kushashva of the lunar dynasty. His 
grandson Vishwamitra’s descendants are known in India as Brahmans of the Kaushik 
‘gotra.* 

Individuals and communities took up the callings and pursuits that suited them 
and afforded free and full development to the physical, mental _ and moral qualkies 
with which nature had endowed them. There was no rigid, hide-bound, water-tight 
system of caste in old days. 

Social Life at a Low Ebb 

Coming now to the application of the theoretical propositions enunckted above 
to the practical facts of social life in our country at the present time, we find that 
our social life is at a very low ebb ; that society is cut up into castes and sub- 
castes, and the sub-castes are again divided into smaller groups all exclusive of one 
another, with restrictions regarding food and marriage and association carried to 
a point beyond which this fissiparous tendency could not go. This, with the resultant 
narrow view of things, and the lowering of high ideals of conduct, made the nation 
impotent to protect itself from foreign inroads, and powerless to withstand the 
impact of forces foreign to its constitution. The result was social disintegration 
ending in political subjection. 
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The Joint Family 

j'oint family system was a contrivance which the Hindu economists and 

social thinkers invented in order to maintain the traditions of the race, and give 

stability and continuity to family life, as the family and not the individual was the 
the unit in the social system. The two bases on which the system rested, were (a) 
co-operatioii or mutual help between those who were nearest in blood and bound 
by ties created by nature herself and (b) the care and protection of the weak and 
afflicted among them. This institution made for peace and order, promoted unity 
and prevented disintegration. But it did not ensure progress. So long as it worked 
properly, no necessity was felt for sueh institutions of the West as poor houses, 
old age pensions and poor laws. But the joint family system was a product of the 
peculiar circumstances in which society was placed at the time. The impact of 
foreign influences, political, economic and social, is disintegrating society. New 
ideals of life and conduct, ^ due partly to the introduction of foreign culture and 
partly to a new valuation of things which both are being increasingly accepted in 
the country, resulting in the ^ rejection of the principles and ideals on which the 
system was based are undermining it and must ultimately destroy it Moreover 
life has now begun to flow in much wider channels. 

The Varnashrama has disappeared giving place to the present caste system. 
And the joint family system which took away the personal rights .of individuals 
and bestowed them on a corporate body, the family, has now ceased to function as 
originally intended. Naturally, the adjustment between the actual facts of life and 
the necessities of personal happiness and social welfare is completely broken. 

My purpose in describing in detail the leading features of the social system of 
the Hindus is not to advocate its revival. The object is only to show that the elasti- 
city of the social system of ancient India, and the freedom it gave to individuals to 

live the life that suited them best enabled the people to achieve good results. Back 
to the past is not my cry. The interests of the country require that our social 
system must be modified so as to admit of social intercourse with people belonging 
to different denominations^ and faiths in the country. Economic forces 
beyond our control and foreign trade relations demand that the limitations and 
restrictions necessitated by a strict observance of the caste and other social conven- 
tions must be removed. 

Break the Bonds of Caste. 

The social system in vogue in ancient India had its own ways to secure the 
welfare of women. In the changed conditions of modern India that welfare can 
only be poured by according to the women their natural rights, and making them 
enmrceable by law. In order that those rights n ay be fully exercised, it is necessary 
to break ^e bonds of caste, and free men and women from the shackles which tie 
them to the old order of things. Men and women must have full freedom to utilize 
all opportunities and avenues open to them to attain their full physical mental and 
nmtal growth, and to arm themselves with all the modern weapons used in economic, 
educational and social spheres to enable them to hold their own in the deadly 
stpjggle for existence going on in the world. Then only can we successfully compete 
with the advanced nations of the West. 


Social Reform by Legislation 


As for the methods^ of social reform, there exist at present in India two ways in 
w^h reforms can be introduced : (a) public opinion crystallised into caste and 

and (b) legislation. If the caste organizations were at the 
operative, a great deal of social reform could be 
through those organizations. But the discipline of caste having become 
authority having lost its efficacy, the work done in the old days througl 

^J^omplished. The only sure means of effectinj 
nv r As a great English writer has said, where the large 

concerned legislation is the only ejBfective means, o 
\ country in the world where important sock 

- oe camea out only by educating public opinipp 
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through the agency of caste or communal organizatlonsj have failed to understand 
the real nature of reform and the function of legislation. Nor do they appreciate 
the gravity of the situarion. Reform becomes necessary where the rights of indivi- 
duals or groups of individuals are withheld or denied As the caste agency has no 
legal sanction behind it and is powerless to have those rights respected, the aggrieved 
party has every right to appeal to the State, whose primary duty is to see that the 
rights of individual as living within its jurisdiction are respected. We see this in 
daily life. 

If the rights of a woman, who is entitled to equal treatment with man are systema- 
tically denied her and she is treated like chattel, it is the duty of the State to 
intervene. Amongst the Hindus some of the primary rights of a woman are now 
denied to her. And even in other communities some of her rights though recognised 
by the personal law governing her are denied her owing to the force of custom. In 
the Punjab, the right of inheritance conceded to a Moslem woman by Shariat** 
(Moslem law) is denied to her by customary law, and so far as her right to property 
is concerned, she is very nearly in the same position as her Hindu sister. 

Hindu law chiefly centres round marriage, inheritance and the joint family sys- 
tem. The law of inheritance was based on the requirements and the incidents of the 
joint family. But as the joint family system is rapidly disintegrating and the indivi- 
dual is taking the place of the family as a unit of society, both the law of inheritance 
and that governing joint family must be modified in the light of changed circums- 
tances. As the present law governing marriage was based on the Varnashrama 
which has long since disappeared and the caste system which took its place is rapidly 
going to pieces, it is necessary, that this law too must be materially modified. 

Child Marriage. 

The readjustment or reform in the social system of the country easily falls under 
three heads : (i) rights and welfare of children : {2) rights and status of women : 

{3) social rights of individuals and classes. As regards the rights of children, an 
important step has recently been taken by the country in forbidding marriages of 
boys below 18 and girls below 14 years of age. This law, if duly enforced and streng- 
thened later in the light of future experience of its working, will put a stop to child 
widowhood, protect girls from early death and lifelong iil-health, and will give them 
time to receive education. Physical degeneration of the race will be arrested, and boys 
wall have a chance of growing into sturdy men. Children are also entitled to receive 
such education and training as will enable them to live a decent life in the world. 
For this, the State should provide necessary facilities, 

INXER-CASTE MARRIAGE. 

So long as the caste system exists we must permit and, at times, encourage Inter- 
casie marriages. Some communities are so small that it is not possible to find within 
their fold suitable matches for boys and girls. Inter-caste marriages up to cer^in 
extent are sanctioned by Shastras and they are now recognised by law. With such 
marriages becoming more frequent, the evils of prices being paid sometimes for bride- 
grooms and sometimes for brides will disappear. This pernicious practice has ruined 
many homes and has occasioned many suicides. Reform in this direction is urgently 
called for. 

Untouchability. 


I include under the head, social rights of* individuals and classes, such questions 
is inter-dining ; free social intercourse between individuals belonging to different 
castes ; admission in the various castes of people belonging to other fai&s seeking 
^uch admission ; untouchability ; freedom to enter temples to offer divine worship -; 
use of wells and tanks and public ' schools. It is only in this unfortunate country 
that a man is regarded as untouchabie by another. And - it is a matter of shame 
that those who believe in the saying that mankind form one family, whose Shastras 
teach them that all men are brethren and that there is divine essence in every man, 
v\^oman and childj should practise untouchability and regard certain classes of men 
and Women as untouchables. ■ 

It is of prime importance for the Hindus to do away with the evil of untouchabiH^. 
It has yet to be realized by them that the future of the Hindus as a 
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depends to a great extent on a proper treatment of the depressed classes, and on 
their whole-hearted co-operation. All well-wishers of the country must therefore see 
that this question is solved to the satisfaction of those classes. Fortunately, the 
question of untouchability except in the case of the small class of sweepers is 
practically non-existent in Upper India. 

The Position Of Women. 

The most important question, however, as it concerns every man and woman in 
the country, and as it vitally affects society, is the position of woman and her rights. 
The pivot of life is the- home and the home is the woman^s citadel She is the 
presiding genius of the household. People test a nation's civilisation from the 
position women occupy in it. In Islam, the most democratic religious organisation 
in the world, theoretically her position is high and her rights are to a great extent 
safe-guarded by law. Amongst the Hindus of old, she occupied a position of great 
respect and consideration, enjoyed great privileges and in certain respects held a 
dominant position in the family. 

Hindu scriptures show that women were given the highest education in ancient 
times. Women enjoyed rights of property. Even in the Vedas there is mention of 
women growing old in their father's house and claiming their share of the paternal 
estate. A wife's co-ownership of property was recognised in that the husband 
could not make a religious gift without her consent The legal status of a wife and 
the equal treatment accorded to her with her husband is thus defined in law : — 

1. If a wife dies, her husband may marry another wife. (Manu, Ch V. V. i68). 

If a husband dies a wife may marry another husband (Manu quoted by Madhava 

and Vidyanatha Dikshita ; Parasara Smriti ; Narada ; Yagnavalkya, quoted by 
Krishnacharya ; Agni Parana ; Smriti quoted by Chetti Koneri Acharya and 
Janardana Bhatta). 

2. If a wife becomes fallen, by drunkenness or immorality, her husband may 
marry another. (Manu Ch. IX, v. 8o ; Yagnavalkya, page 4 r6, v. 73). 

If a husband becomes fallen, a wife may marry another husband (Manu quoted 
by Madhav and several other authorities above mentioned.) 

3. If a wife be barren, her husband may marry another wife (Manu, Ch. IX, 

V. 81). 

If a husband be impotent she may marry another husband (Manu, and several 
other authorities quoted above.) 

4. In particular circumstances a wife may cease to cohabit with her husband 
(Manu, Ch, IX, v. 79.) 

5. If a husband deserts his wife she may marry another (Manu, Ch. IX, v. 76, 
and several others.) 

6. If a wife treats her husband with aversion, he may cease to co-habit with her 
(Manu, Ch. IX, v. 77) 

7. A husband must be revered (Manu, Ch. V. v. 154.) 

A wife must be honoured by the husband (Manu, Ch. III. v, 54.) 

8. A good wife irradiates the house and is a goddess of wealth (Manu Ch* IX, 

V. 26) 

A. good husband make his wife entitled to honour (Mahu, Ch. IX v. 23.) 

With the political downfall of the Hindus came their social decline, and the 
legal position of women deteriorated. In the matter of marriage, in matters of 
inheritance and her position in the family, many of her rights have been taken 
away from her and her freedom has been restricted. But though her freedom has 
been restricted, and owing to the desirability of maintaining intact the 
joint family system, legal power to enforce many of her rights has been 
taken away from her, yet it is generally true that the position she occupies 
the family is predominant and the influence she exercises in domestic 
matters alChost supreme. Traducers of Indians, professional decriers 
ci weak nations, who have made it a business to defame subject peoples for political 
purpb^s like the notorious Miss Katharine Mayo, may with the aid of imagination, 
depict the condition of Indian women in family life as deplorable. But those who 
are acquainted with the real condition of things and who have a knowledge of the 
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working of family life in this country, know well that women occupy even now a 
most respected position in Indian households, and that their influence remains 
unimpaired. 

Widow Re-marriage. 

Widow re-marriage should become as general as widow re-marriage at present 
is. If marriage is a sacrament, and can be performed only once in life, why is a 
widower allowed to perform it a second, a third or a fourth time when a widow is 
not allowed ? A husband is as much subject to the conditions of the sacrament as a 
wife is. The evils of enforced widowhood are many and wide-spread ; and 
apart from the great injustice it does to women, it has its repercussions in the entire 
field of domestic life, and produces most harmful effects on the body politic of 
the Hindus. 

It has also become essential now that full rights of inheritance should be secured 
to women. If a son gets a share in his patrimony, on what moral or spiritual 
grounds, can a daughter be refused her share ? The natural rights ^ of the both 
are equal marriage and transplantation in another family may modify the extent 
of the right, but should not take it away completely. She is also entitled to share 
in her husband's property. She becomes by marriage a member of her husband's 
family and so must in fact acquire rights of property in that family. I have introduced 
in the Central Legislature a bill to give a Hiniu widow right to inherit her husband's 
share in the family property, along with her sons, if any. The key to secure and 
strengthen her lawful position in the family is to give her a legally enforceable right 
of inheritance. As soon as her just right in family property is secured to her by law, 
most of her troubles will be over. The time has now come to put an ^ end to the 
judicial system under which English judges — though capable, conscientous but 
ignorant of Indian traditions and ideals of life and the language in_ which the laws 
are written — are invested with power to interpert and administer Hindu law. 

Social reform, as popularly understood, is reform of evil customs and practices ; 
but social legislation covers a much larger field and we must now enlarge the sphere 
of legislation in our country by including in it all measures calculated to promote 
the health and happiness of men and women, increase their comfort, and help the 
general wel&re of society. 

And now I appeal to the women and young men of India. I appeal to the women 
to prove themselves worthy daughters of the brave women of India who, in days gone 
by, covered the history of this country with glory. It was the women of India who 
made heroes of men and inspired them to perform deeds of valour which are sung in 
the country and are remembered and admired everywhere. Take the history of Rajput 
heroism or the history of the heroism of Rajput women. It was the Rajput womea who 
inspired their husbands and brothers and sons to do great deeds. They not only 
defended their minor son's rights with exemplary valour but actually headed troops 
in their places. Read the historian Ferishta's animated picture of Durgavati, the 
queen of Gurrah who, like another Boadicea, headed the army and fought a des- 
perate battle with Akbaris general Asaf Khan, in which she was wounded. Scorning 
flight or to survive the loss of independence, she like the antique Roman in such 
circumstances, slew herself on the field of battle. Remember how, on the death of 
the Rana of Chittor on the battlefield of Thaneshwar, his heir Karan Smgh being a 
minor, the queen-mother Korum Devi headed her Rajputs and gave battle in parson 
to Qutubuddin Aibak near Amber Qaipur), when Qutubuddin was defeated and 
wounded. Jawahir Bai, another queen-mother of Chittor, in order to set an example of 
courageous devotion, headed a sally during the.seige of that fortress by Bahadur Shah 
of Gujerat in which she was slain. The unparalleled heroism displayed by the mother 
of Fattah during the seige of Chittor by Akbar is unforgettable. Says Colonel Todd ; 

*When the Saloombra fell at the gate of the Sun, the command devolved on Fattah 
of Kailwa. He was only 16. His father had fallen in the last shock and his mother 
had survived but to rear the sole heir of their house. Like the Spartan mother of old 
she commanded him to put on the saffron robe — the robe that Rajputs put on when 
determined to die in a fight — ^and die for Chittor : but surpassing the ^Greecian dame 
she illustrated her precept by example; and lest any soft compunctious visitings for 01^ 
dearer than herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she armed the young bride with^ 
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lance, with her descended the rock, and the defenders of Chittor saw her fall fighting 
by the side of her Amazonian mother. When their wives and daughters performed 
such deeds, the Rajputs became reckless of life.' 

Another instance of how Rajput women compelled the men to defend their country 
and die in its defence is related by the French traveller Bernier. When Maharaja 
Jaswanta Singh of Jodhpur, after losing the battle of Fatehabad about the middle 
of the 17 century, retired with only a handful of following to Jodhpur, his queen 
refused to see him. Bernier says : — 

‘I cannot forbear to relate the fierce reception which the daughter of the Rana 
gave to her husband Jaswant Singh after his defeat and flight. When she heard he 
was nigh, and had understood what had passed in the battle, that he had fought 
with all possible courage, that he had but four or five hundred men left ; and at last, 
no longer able to resist the enemy, had been forced to retreat ; instead of sending 
some one to condole with him in his misfortune, she commanded in a dry mood to 
shut the gate of the castle, and not to let this infamous man enter ; that he was not 

her husband ; in a word, he was to vanquish or to die.' 

The magnificent example of woman’s valour and devotion to her country so finely 
displayed by that heroine. Queen Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, during the days of the 
Sepoy war must ever inspire you to remain true to your ideals. 

I will not tire your patience with more examples of woman’s courage, sense of duty 
and devotion to her country. The noble traditions of heroism left by your forbears 
should ever be kept untarnished. Let the sons and daughters you rear, be such as 
would uphold the honour of the country and restore to your motherland her past 
grandeur and glory. There was a time when in ray part of the country the ideal of 
motherhood was embodied in the famous line — 

‘O Mother, let thy offspring be either a great benefactor or a hero.* 

My appeal to you, young men, is to break the bonds of convention and custom. 
Fight against evil and pernicious practices. Emancipate the women. Cultivate the 
spirit of self-denial of the Brahman of old, become as fearless and as devoted to^ duty 
as the Rajput of mediaeval times. Remember also that a sound social system is the 
only basis for a lasting political structure to be raised on it. Forget not that an 
enormous amount of social work has to be done in the country. Let every young 
man in India work the unshakeable resolution born of the conviction which inspired 
William Pitt at the age of 24 to declare, ‘I know that I can save England and I know 
that no one else can save it.* Lay to heart the sound advice of the great Goethe, and 
act accordingly : — 

Ponder well and know the right 

Onward, then, with all thy might. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Denominational Institutions Condemned 

Re-assembling on the next day, the 27 th, December^ the Conference passed impor- 
tant resolutions. Sir Muhammad Shafi moved a resolution appealing to all 
communities^ of India to take steps to promote mutual harmony and concord which 
were^ essential for social solidarity and inter- communal cooperation. 

Sir Abdul Qadir and Dr. Gokul Chand Narang made strong speeches supporting 
the resolution. Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Duni Chand (Congressmen) emphasised that 
the attitude of the communities towards each other had a great deal to do with the 
country's claim for political freedom. 

Some speakers opined that denominational institutions were a great source for 
inculcating in the minds of the younger generation feelings of jealousy and mistrust 
towards each oher. They suggested that to give practical proof of their willingness 
to help the^ cause of the country, they should admit 50 per cent students belonging 
to CKKnmunities other than their own. It was also suggested that in future the 
Government should make no grants to institutions of a denominational character. 

Widows’ Inheritance Bill 

'Con^demble ^scussion centred round a resolution expressing the support of the 
.eon^tence fiar?Hindu Widows’ Inheritance Bill. Mr, Harbilas Sarda’s explanations 

ail mi^ivii^s iabout the bilk . 
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Mrs, Shah Nawaz told the audience that, athough the personal law of the Musal- 
mans did not debar the Mahomedan women from inheriting their husbands* property, 
the customary law in the Punjab did. At her instance the conference adopted an 
amendment that the Bill, if passed, should also apply to Mahomedan widows in the 
Punjab. 

Purdah And Polygamy 

The other resolutions passed referred to the abolition of ‘purdah*, promotion of 
inter-caste and inter-provincial marriages, and abolition of polygamy and requested 
the Government to help nation-wide reform in diet by asking the educational autho- 
rities to impart instructions on the lines suggested by the conference. 

A resolution was also passed urging the appointment of a committee of enquiry to 
enquire into the causes and treatment of tuberculosis. 


The All India Shia Conference 

The 22 nd session of the All-India Shia Conference commenced on the 26th 
December 1929 at Allahabad in a specious pandal under the presidency of Mr. 
Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 

The delegates who attended the conference included several distinguished Mus- 
lims from distant parts of the country. Among the non-delegates present 
were Mahamahopadbyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University, Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, the Minister of Local Self-Government, 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, the Commissioner of the Allahabad division and Pandit 
Shyamlal Nehru. 

Cheurman's Speech 

Khan Sahib Agha Ali Khan, the chairman of the reception committee, in the 
course of his speech welcomed the delegates and referred to the varied problems 
concerning the community. 

Referring to the question of the protection of the rights of the minority commu- 
nities, Mr. Agha Ali Khan desired to mention the fact that the Shia community had 
not been able even to secure seats in provincial councils and local boards in propor- 
tion to its population. 

‘This is the reason,* he asserted, ‘for the birth among the Shias of a group of 
persons who plead for the reservation of seats for the Shia community. It can also 
not be denied that if the matters on the basis of which this group is born are not 
rightly settled, then they would not only impede the progress of the country 
but would be liable to create a great split among the Muslim community itself.’* 

Syed Hyder Mehdi, seconding Khan Sahib Aga Ali Khan’s motion regarding the 
presidential election, made a forceful speech on the question of the equal rights of the 
different communities irrespective of communal considerations- 

The Shia Conference, he said, had not been dealing with active politics and 
was not a body politically active. The reason was that there could be only one 
politics and that was the Indian politics. ‘We shall sink and swim, he asserh^, 
with other communities. Our relations with other communities have always been 
cordial and you have contributed to the growth of all shades of political opinion. We 
stand only for equal rights and equal opportunities to develop ourselves for the 
service of the country. The reason why we have gathered here separately is that 
we are weaker than other communities and we want to strengthen ourselves to be 
able to walk shoulder to shoulder with others.’ 

Prendenilai 

Mr. Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, president, then delivered his address in 
Urdu of which the following is an English translation : — 

I one welcome the last declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy which has to 
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my mind served to clear the political atmosphere in this country. No community can 
advance in material prosperity without securing political advancement. Members 
of other communities, more particularly my Hindu brethren, are doing their utmost 
to advance and to take the fullest advantage which their majority affords to them in 
democratic bodies :and institutions. They have a natural advantage over you. In 
every walk of life you have been left far behind. We stand to-day at the parting of 
the ways. The Simon Commission has visited India and its report is being awaited. 

If the Round Table Conference takes place as proposed I for one firmly believe 
that much good will come out of it. To refuse to join it would be to my mind an 
act of political folly. Swaraj is in sight and it rnay come sooner than some expect. 
The question is, will the Moslems (all the Moslems of India) realise their responsibility, 
make a spurt and take their proper place in the Councils of the country, or will they 
lag behind and become hewers of wood and drawers of water ? The plain question 
is, are you^going to take your legitimate place in the life and politics of this country 
by preparing yourselves for shouldering the responsibilities and performing the 
duties of the position and attain to that high status which your past history and 
past connections with this country entitle you, or are you going to follow the same 
policy of sloth which has brought you so low and which will take you more and 
more down the abyss of ignorance and misery ? 

There can be no political advancement in a community without education. Politi- 
cal advancement and education are closely inter-twined. What steps have you under 
taken to introduce even primary education among all the members of your community t 
Look at the injunctions contained in our religion. In my view the injunctions are 
so strong as to make it compulsory on every Moslem male or female to educate 
himself or herself. What have you done to educate yourself ? What is the per- 
centage of the educated among you ? I am unable to speak about these percentages 
among the Muslims of all India. ^ But I know figures for Bombay, The number of 
Muslim students in the colleges in the Bombay Presidency is less than the number 
of women students of the other communities I want a band of selfiess workers who 
would in the way of the Lord be ready to devote their time and attention to the 
advancement of their brethren. Our arts, our sciences, our literatures ( Persian and 
Arabic ) are being rapidly forgotten. The Persian language was the court language 
of this country during the Moslem rule, The original histories of Moslem rule in 
India are written in that language. Some of the greatest names in Persian literature 
are the names of those who wrote books and poetry under the Moslem rulers. May 
I mention the names of Abul Fazal Fyzee, Amir Khusrow Iraqi and Urfi ? To turn 
to Arabic, a language rich in learning. Our holy Quran is written in Arabic. The 
great commentaries in the Quran, and authentic Islamic histories are in Arabic. Our 
ethics, philosophy, Ahadis, Fiqh are enshrined in that language. I feel that it is 
absolutely necessary that at least a certain percentage of our intelligent youths 
should devote themselves to the acquiring of these languages and keeping alight 
the lamp of Arabic and Persian learning. 

Before parting with the subject of eduction may I point out that we Shias hold 
in our hands a powerful instrument for the imparting of general education (more 
particularly in Islamic history and Islamic religion) in the Roza Khani or Majlises 
that are being held all over India during the two months of Mohorram and of Safar, 
as well as on Thursday evenings, during the rest of the year. The great love of a 
Shia for the Imams and particularly the Lord of the martyr Imam Husein will 
preclude general lectures on history, philosophy or ethics being given during the first 
twelve days of the Mohorram, but after that if care is taken to have men of real 
learning to go on the pulpit and to convey religious instruction and introduce their 
audience to Islamic history and^ to principles of Shariat ethics, and of philosophy, a 
great advance will be made in generally educating the people to think rightly and 
to act rightly. I have the honour of being the managing trustee of the Persian 
Mc^que at Bombay. I have made it a condition with our leader of prayers (a gentle- 
naan of considerable learning and ideal moral character) to preach on the principles 
of the Shariat every evening for half an hour after the Isha prayers. He has been 
wipg It for more than half an hour every evening, but I am sorry to say that the 
response we have so far received is not in accordance with our expectations. If the 
sams ts done in at least some of the principal mosques of the great cities of Indta, 
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and^there is a propaganda to attend these meetings in general and the prayers in 
particular, a great advance will soon be made in the people’s knowledge of the 
principles of our Shariat and of Islamic history. 

To turn to the education of girls. In this the Moslem girls are lamentably 
backward. I am told that in the U. P. ev^en the richest zemindars make no serious 
attempt to educate their daughters. This is surely against the spirit and the letter 
of Islamic law. The Prophet said that ‘paradise is at the feet of your mothers’. 
Praise of woman could no further go. How can you advance when one half of your 
community is sunk in the darkness of ignorance ? The goal set before India now 
is that of responsible government. We hear Dominion Status, independence, etc. 
freely talked about. But with power comes responsibility and ho’w will you be able to 
discharge your responsibility to your country, to your families, and to yourselves if 
you r women by reason of their utter ignorance are unable to assist you ? 

I want action and not words. I want self-sacrifice and not a desire to take 
credit when none is due. Look at the strides the Hindus have taken. Look at the 
Servants of India society at Poona. Look at the advance which the Moslems made 
by self-sacrifice and endeavours of a single patriot, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan.^ My 
next point is that you must resolve to take, and take, concerted action. For,_without 
concerted action there can be no advance. You must also resolve to assist each 
other, for without assistance you can not get on. Remember that every rupee that 
goes in the pockets of your brother in Islam is to that extent a source of strength to 
Islam and every rupee which might not have gone into the pocket of a Moslem but 
goes into other pockets is to that extent a weakening of your Moslem brother which 
means to that extent a weakening of Islam itself. 

Now, to briefly take stock of our position. The work that we have done is : — 

( a ) The eastablishment of the Shia Orphanage at Lucknow. ( b ) The starting 
of the newspaper “Surfraz”. (c) The foundation of a national press, (d) The 
foundation of a branch of this conference for the preservation of our Holy tombs 
and buildings. ( e ) Tanzim so far as the Shia community is concerned. 

The work which you have done so far goes to show that we are practical, but 
unfortunately there is no financial backing up and there is no reserve fund, with 
the result that the above institutions run the risk of ceasing to exist on any day. 
It therefore behoves us to see that the continuance of the orphanage, the newspap^er, 
and the press, is secured by making proper financial provision for each of them. 
When vve have undertaken and established national institutions, it is our duty to see 
that their future continuance is properly provided for first before other schemes are 
undertaken. I would suggest the formation of a financial committee of this confere^e 
charged with the duty of carefully examining the whole question and recommending 
to your standing committee the measures to be undertaken for securing financial 
stability for all these institutions. 

But we cannot rest content with what we have done. The rapid advances which 
the non-Moslem communities are makirg from day to day must awaken you ^to a 
sense of responsibility and the necessity of your taking concerted and disciplined 
action to secure Moslem advancement. It is not possible to stand where you are. 
You must either advance or retrograde. I have already referred to the steps to be taken 
for the spread of education. i understand that His Highness the Mir of Khairpur 
has made a grant to this conference and has promised to make further grants when 
necessary, Allama Hindi Saheb in order to promote Tanzim has during the 1^ i8 
months travelled in the North, Sind and Kashmir and has established district 
committees. On the frontier in Sind, Kashmir and Bengal, district conferences have 
also been established. I trust these efforts will not only be maintained but will be 
redoubled. 

You have also done good work in the cause of the preservation and enforcement 
of Wakfs But there is still much lee- way to make. There are still many Wakfs 
that are unknown and the condition of many Muslim endowments throughout India is 
deplorable. In Bombay there is a Wakf Act that has been in force for some years. 
It has done and is doing much good, I understand, than that in your province. You 
have succeeded in getting an inquiry committee established^ under a. 
resolution of the provincial Council. This committee is making enquiries and will 
in due course make its recommendations to the Government for the better mamge- 
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ment of Muslim endowments in your province Personally, I think, that in every 
province of this country there should be charity commissioners on the lines of the 
charity commissioners in England to look after charities. I have no doubt that when 
the committee makes its report its recommendations will be carefully considered 
and legislation will follow by which it is hoped that the condition of the Muslim 
endowments will be greatly improved. 

As for the activities of the Anjuman for the protection of the holy tombs and 
buildings : Disappointment has been caused in some quarters over the treaty entered 
into by Persia with Ibn Saud. I am not prepared to condemn Persia for the treaty. 
The Persians know their own interests better than we do and besides one needs to 
have all the facts before him ere he form a proper opinion. It is not necessary for 
me to enter into any elaborate account of the Najdi history. By now every one of 
you knows the barbarities practised by them in the beginning of the last century, 
and the fate they met with in the end. Two years ago you passed a condemnatory 
resolution which could not be acted upon. 

There is not a Moslem heart in this country or throughout the world which does not 
desire a reversal of the Balfour Declaration. The whole Islamic world has protested 
and is protesting against it. The recent disturbances were most deplorable. But the 
Balfour Declaration was at least one of the potent causes that led to them and it will 
be the duty of Parliament to consider its recall. 

Moslem opinion on the question of Sarda Act is divided. Your committee has 
already passed a resolution condemning the Act. There will be a discussion on this 
bill at this conference* As I have the honour of being your president and as such 
will have to keep the course of the debate, I have no desire in this speech to express 
my own views. 

Concluding, the president said : 

There is on the Moslem community the stigma of being a backward community. 
We, who were at one time at the head of affairs in India for more than 800 years, 

. have fallen and are still falling low. May I therefore once more appeal for an 
awakening amongst you and all other Moslems, that you will cast off this lethargy 
of sloth and Phoenix-like rise with vigour and life from your ashes ? If we organize and 
correlate our efforts the time will not be distant when we shall no longer have^ this 
stigma of being a backward community and shall take our proper and legitimate 
position in the councils of our country and the governance of this great empire and 
in shaping the destinies of our dear motherland.” 

RESOLUTIONS 

On reassembling on the next day, the 27 th December^ the conference recorded a 
resolution strongly condemning the cowardly bomb outrage on the Viceroy's 
special. 

The Sarda Marriage Act aroused a controversial and animated discussion but the 
conference after a long debate recorded a vote against the legislation, holding it as a 
measure interfering with the Islamic religious laws and, therefore, requesting the Gov- 
ernment to exempt the Muslims from its operation. 

The opposition to the motion condemning the Act was led by Syed Haidar 
Mehdi. He said that the law only gave the right to give the girl in marriage, but it 
never limited the age at which marriage should be celebrated. The reason why the 
Islamic law did not fix age limit for marriage was that the attaimment of puberty 
varied with the conditions of the different countries and climes. 

The resolution against the Act was recorded by an overwhelming majority. 

Joint Elect oratjes 

The only other subject of importance which the conference considered was 
the joint electorates and the conference recorded almost unanimously, on the motion 
of Dr* Syed Mahmudulhasan of Rae Bareli, a resolution urging that the next Assem- 
bly,, Gouncil and Local Board elections should be held with joint electorates but the 
seatsTor the Muslims should be reserved. 

transacting some other business, the conference adjourned. 



Etifopcan ^ Anglo-Indian Conferences 

The European Association Conference 

Addressing the annual conference of the European Association which 
was held at Bombay on the 12th December 1929 Mr. W. L. TRAVEES 
surveyed the political situation and restated the ^ objects of the Association. 
There was one trend, he said, in the political events of the past 
summer which had struck him very much. It was a movement in what one might 
describe as the left centre of Indian politics. There had been a cleavage, and a 
movement to the right on the one hand and to the left, on the other. There was in 
every province a considerable number of Indians who, while being ardent nationalists 
to the core, were yet even more ardent as social reforme rs, among whom there had 
been a move to the right. He believed that many of these were prepared to co- 
operate in future and he thought that the Viceroy’s declaration was issued, in an 
attempt to pccelerate and cement this move to the right and to gain their cooperation 
by removing all doubts and conceding them a Round Table Conference. The idea of 
such a conference came originally from Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Travers wished that 
Mr. Das were alive to find his great wish realised. 

After referring to the movement in the extreme left, the speaker proceeded to 
declare that the present seemed to be a moment when the objects and policy of their 
Association should be once more defined. ‘The main objective is defence,’ he declared, 
‘but never will it be defiance. We shall defend — should they attack— our rights in 
this country. We shall defend our legitimate livelihood, our trade, our commerce 
and we shall defend with all the vigour, energy, and resistance whereof the British 
are capable ; but we hope and trust that our rights will not be assailed, for in the 
future as in the past we earnestly desire cooperation with the Indian fellow-subjects 
in all that represents progress. Especially do we desire to aid in what I may term 
as social reform, in the fight against disease, in the improvement of agriculture in 
order to bring more real wealth to the people; in other words, to help to raise the stan- 
dard of life of the poor. To this service, in all its branches we ardently desire to 
devote ourselves.’ 

Turning to the domestic affairs of the Association, Mr. Travers said it was 
obvious that the Association must in future expand. He refuted the suggestion that 
the Calcutta executive committee took too much upon itself and added that despite 
the criticism of the constitution of the Association, a reference to the branches had 
shown that they appreciated the present system and desired it to remain. 

After the presidential address, Mr. GAVIN JONES (U. P.), congratulated the Coun- 
cil of the Association on sending a message to the Secretary of State supporting the 
Viceroy’s announcement. The spirit and substance of the message should have 
the whole-hearted support of every European and Indian, but he would have been 
happier had the pharse “Dominion Status” not been used, for it would aggravate the 
very misunderstanding which the Viceroy was anxious to remove. What Indian 
politicians understood by Dominion Status was virtual independence ; but it was 
quite impossible for India to attain that status within any time that could reasonably 
be defined. He feared the Viceroy’s announcement, coming immediately after the 
Congress demand for Dominion Status within a definite period, was likely to be 
misunderstood as the immediate grant of Dominion Status. He did not want hopes 
to be engendered that could not be realised. 

Mr. Chambers (Madras) and Sir Reginald Spence (Bombay), also spoke, express- 
ing approval of the message to the Secretary of State. ^ 

The London Sitb- committee 

The Conference then adopted a resolution recording its approval of the work of 
the London sub-committee of the Council appointed to examine possible safeguards 
against legislation in India which discriminates between any race or creed. The 
conference approved of the temporary arrangements to continue the Loudon coss- 
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mittee’s work for the next six months and requested the Council, in consulation 
with its branches, to make some such organisation permanent. 

The Round-table Conference 

The Conference, while welcoming the procedure which will follow the publication 
of the Simon Report, considered that any conference, to be effective, must of neces- 
sity be one to which all important interests in India should be given an opportunity 
of nominating representatives. 

The Conference also urged the Council to see that the European community were 
effectively represented at any conference which might take place in London and its 
representatives afforded the requisite legal and secretarial assistance. 

Definition of “European’’ 


The Conference considered it essential that the existing definition of “European” 
and “Anglo-Indian” be examined by the Council with legal assistance both in India 
and England with a view to seeing what, if any, changes are desirable and to secure 
such changes as may be necessary in any amendment of the Government of 
India Act. 


Relationship with other Political Parties 

By another resolution, the Conference expressed its readiness to support any 
other political party in India willing to work the reformed constitution with justice 
and equity to all communities and political minorities. 

The Conference also resolved that the Association should make the defence of 
the rural interests the main point of its concern. 

Proposal for Ladies’ Auxiliary 

The Conference recommended the establishment of a ladies’ auxiliary organisation 
within the Association. 

European Immigration 

The Conference urged that the Council should consider the desirability of 
introducing a private bill in the Assembly to deal with the subject of European 
immigration. 


The St. Andrews^ Day Dinner 

Presiding over the St. Andrews’ Day Dinner held at Calcutta on the 30ih Noven^&' 
1929 Mr. A> J. F. BLAIR delivered the following speech : — 

The toast of “The Viceroy and the Land we Live in” is one which must appeal 
strongly to the imagination of every Briton who comes to this country, India has 
on the whole been fortunate in her Viceroys, and can point to a succession of distin- 
guished statesmen who have given her ungrudgingly of their best. His Excellency 
Lord Irwin is the worthy inheritor of a great tradition, to which he brings his own 
contribution as an Englishman of high character and deep sincerity, and a statesman 
of the widest sympathies. It is to us — as I have no doubt it is to His Excellency^ 
a source of regret that he has been prevented from visiting Calcutta this cold seaso-n, 
for I can imagine no finer tonic for a statesman who is weighted with Lord Irwin’s 
vast responsibilities than to come into contact, even if only for a few weeks, with the 
British and Indian citizens of the second city in the Empire. But. gentlemen, as 
the Viceroy faces those vital problems that now clamour for solution I feel sure ^ 
may rely at all times upon the sympathy and co-operation of the great mercantile 
community of Calcutta, with its strong seasoning of Scottish grit and its long tradition 
bfScottJish loyalty. . : V 

' British India — A “joint Creation” ' ' 

- _ R 'can h^dly be said that the discussion of those problems is opening under ^ the 
ha^^^iiOBdstions; The recent pronouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
Was' ow^u^y and specifically intended to clear the air. Actually it has raisfd a 
poltical ^-atorm which has raged from Dan to Bsersheba and has 
enveloped the issues in a haze 'Of party controversy. It has, of course, saved ’ me 
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face of those Indian politicians who had gaily undertaken, for the second time in ten 
years, to liberate their country on the drst of January; but whether that resul t is 
sufficient to justify the flouting of the Simon Commission is a matter that only time 
can decide. Already the ultra-extremists profess to regret iheir acceptance of the 
Viceroy^s olive branch, and are once more talking big about independence. Gentle- 
men, we shall be well advised to measure the present threats by past performances 
and not to start packing before our extremist friends have begun to compose their own 
little differences. _ In the meantime two facts or rather one fact and a moral — emerge 
from the latest episode. The moral is that you cannot reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and that it is worse than useless to try. The fact is that the whole of the differences 
which divide what may be called the Conservative from the Radical point of view- 
in other words the Brit sh from the extreme Nationalist point of view — are capable of 
being reduced to one : and that one is the time factor. We Britons fully share 
the confidence of the most perfervid Nationalists that India, with its vast resources 
and its gifted peoples, is moving to a destiny greater than it has ever known. But 
surely to the student of history it must be obvious that destiny is not waiting for 
it round the corner. It is at present a distant ideal, which can neither be forced 
nor rushed ; and the India with which we are dealing to-day is not the India that 
is to be. The India of to*day is British India, which is a joint creation, which could 
only have been built up as it has been over two centuries through the willing co- 
operation of the British and Indian elements and fabric. It is, as Lord Reading has 
recently pointed out, a partnership ; and the terms of a partnership cannot be varied 
by ^either party at will and without reference to the other, nor is it feasible for the 
junior to dictate to the senior, or to grab the entire assests of the latter. These facts 
are apt to be neglected in the turmoil of controversy and in the impatient quest after 
an ideal which, between ourselves, has never yet been realized anywhere on land or 
sea. But they govern the situation and they cannot be safely ignored. 

“Rights’* Must Be Respected 

While we in Calcutta are engaged in the pious rites associated with the anniver- 
sary of St. Andrew, the Simon Commission in London is doubtless putting the 
finishing touches to its long expected report. I belong to the small minority who are 
not deep in the confidence of Sir John Simon and his colleagues, and, therefore, am 
unable to hand you the latest version of their forthcoming recommendations. But, 
speaking as a private citizen, I think we are entitled to demand that when they do 
emerge into daylight they will safeguard the legitimate interests of every comnmnity 
in India — the British community not excepted. Any proposals which would open ti^ 
door to a policy of expropriation or to the glutting of racial animosities, would be re- 
sented and resisted to the very uttermost. Hitherto the British comirmnitY hi India 
has co-operated loyally with the Government and with other communities, in order to 
make the reforms a success. We have given up voluntarily most of our former pri- 
vileges — such as they were — but our plain rights as citizens and as man of basinet 
remain, and those rights must be respected. We ask no more ; we ca n accept no 
less. 

Right To “Firm Government.” 

Chief among them is the right to live under a stable Government. We ckim 
so long as the King’s writ runs in India the King's Government govern* . We 
complain that ever since the War it has, with few exceptions, shown an increasing 
reluctance to do so. Nor is this opinion confined toour^ves. It is shared, we 
believe, by thousands of those level-headed Indians who have joined ns in the wmk of 
commercial, industrial and scientific development and whom we specially greet to- 
night in the person of that great captain of industry. Sir Rajendra Nath Mooto:jee. 
Behind these enlightened business and professional men stand 350 millions of the 
most honest and hardworking peasantry in the world, i luve been too long in this 
country to dogmatize as to the mental processes of the Indian peasant I could not tell 
you off-hand whether his favourite author is Adam Simith or Karl Marx, or whether 
he is or is not a convert to the whole gospel of western democracy* But I think we 
may safely assume that whether he has anything to lose he values good government 
more than anything else on earth — ^and that to him good Government spells 
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government. I believe he would rather be governed sternly than governed weakly 
because he knows from age-long experience that a week government is almost worse 
than no government at all. 


“Inter- Racial Friction."’ 

It ought to be a relief to turn from politics to those social and economic questions 
which enter much more intimately into our daily life, but it is juat here, as it seems 
to me, that the perplexities, and even the dangers of the present situation are most 
acute. For more than 30 years I have watched the currents of anti-British feeling 
growing and expanding until to-day they are merged in what might almost be 
described as a great river of racial unrest That river has been fed by many streams 
of which perhaps the most poisonous is the daily and weekly propaganda that pours 
from the Indian press.^ And yet, gentlemen, I can recall the time when it was so 
small a rivulet that it might easily have been dammed up or diverted by the efforts 
of a dozen sympathetic Englishmen or Scotsmen in Calcutta. When I came to 
India 35 years ago I found the educated Indians as a class not only desirous but eager 
to ^cultivate their British fellow-citizens. They admired us, they respected us, they 
paid us the compliment of desiring to be like us. If the overtures which were then 
made for a measure of social equality had been received in a generous spirit, I 
venture to say we should have had very much less inter-racial friction than there has 
b'een during the past 25 years. Unfortunately, at the critical time, the spirit of racial 
ascendancy was much more prevalent among Europeans than it is to-day. There 
was no answering gesture ; and for 30 years I have watched the bitterness engen- 
dered by that and by other rebuffs, intensifying and fostering until it has infected 
the entire field of inter-racial contacts. 

“Birds of Passage” 

Gentlemen, if these deplorable conditions are to be retrieved we must face the 
facts ; we must see ourselves as others see us, and we must consider where we have 
been to blame; for depend upon it, where these acute differences exist it is 
worse than folly to impute the blame to one side only. And therefore, with your 
permission, and even at the risk of overtaxing your patience, I will go on to indicate 
one further source of discontent 

Wc have been called “birds of passage”. Let us examine the accusation and -see 
where it ta.kes us. Putting aside Government officials — who of course have.always 
been altruists to a man — what, gentlemen, is the aim and .object of the average 
Britisher who comes to India to engage in trade, in commerce or in one of the 
professions ? Correct me if I am wrong, bui is not it generally this — to make as 
much money as he can in the shortest time possible, and then to make tracks for 
home at such a pace that you cannot see him for the dust ? I am speaking of the 
average British citizen who comes out to this country. There are exceptions — ^and. I 
take off my hat to them— -there are Englishmen and Scotsmen and Welshmen and 
Irishmen in Calcutta and in other parts of India who has always taken a living interest 
in the country, in the people, in their places of residence and in their civic 
responsibilities* There are men in this company who have given unselfishly their 
time and money — their time which is money — to service on our municipal bodies, on 
our legislative bodies, and ^ on our charitable institutions. There are other British 
citizens who have given liberally to the cause of charity, of education, and. of; 
agricultural d evelopment. As President of the Caledonia Society I am proud to tell 
you that the most princely benefaction that has ever been made this year by a. 
member of our Society, who has given to the cause of charity and education in . 
^ fifteen lakhs of rupees. He has forbidden me to divulge his name, ' 

justified^ in disclosing the fact of his generosity as an incentive to 
hundreds of budding millionnaires , I see around me, who are going to make theh 
fortunes m India in the course of the next twenty years. 

But these cases are exceptional. So far as most of us are concerned, I am afraid 
we are q^e content to make our pile as big as possible, and then to cart if all away; 
w^us wh^ we leave the country. That may be good business, but I ask you, and;; 
t sfc myseii— IS it good citizenship ? So long as it can be said of us that we* are * 
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“birds of passage”— on the make — I see little hope of any permanent improvement 
in inter- racial relationship. 

The case would be diferent if it were possible for us to settle in the country and 
identify ourselves with its interests as did all our predecessors in the empire and the 
Government of India. One has heard that some of those who were in such a hurry to 
depart have been disappointed by the conditicns which greeted them on their return 
to Britain. It might have been worth their while considering whether, on one or other 
of India's marvellous uplands, they might not have obtained many of the conveniences 
without most of the drawbacks of retiren ent to Europe at the present time. But if 
this were impracticable, for reasons of health or education, then they might have 
considered how far they were justified in clearing out of India, bag and baggage, 
without one gesture of gratitude or regret I am convinced of this, that if British 
citizen on retirement from India had made even a small voluntary public contribution 
to^ the welfare of his Indian fellow citizens, the aggregate sura subscribed would by 
this time have been enormous, and fruitful source of bitterness would have been 
removed. 

Not ‘The Land Of Regrets." 

Gentlemen, “the land we live in'* has also been called “the land of Regrets." 
And yet it is, in every sense of the Scriptural phrase, “a good land” — a land flowing 
with milk and honey. It is a generous country which has supported us all in comfort 
and has enabled many of us to lay by for our old age. It is a land of greater variety 
than is to be found anywhere else on earth, unless on the American continent — 
possessing as it does every kind of climate, every kind of scenery, every kind of game, 
every kind of wealth, vegetable and mineral. It affords unexampled opportunities to 
the statesman, the administrator, the soldier, the engineer, the merchant, the artist, 
the scholar- It is for most of us the country where the best years of our manhood are 
spent. ^ It is or it ought to be for all of us “Mother India”, whose salt we have eaten, 
and will be faithful thereto. How can such a country be a land of Regrets if we are 
prepared to do our duty by it ? On the contrary, I maintain that if we quit ourselves 
like men and like citizens ; if we acknowledge and endeavour to repay the debt of 
honour which we owe to India ; if we learn to love India as the most generous of 
foster-rnothers and her children as bound to us by ties of affection and gratitude — 
India will be no land of Regrets, but a land of glorious opportunities and a land of 
splendid memories, not only to us but to those whom we leave behind us when at 
last we have to go. 


The Governor’* Speech^ 

His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, in the course of his speech, said : — 

I listened to Mr. Fraser Blair's eloquent and striking speech with much 
interest, Mr. Blair has had a long experience in this country, having come out 35 
years ago, the same time that I paid my visit to India. His calling has enabled him 
to devote much time to the study of India — her history and her problems, and his 
views must be listened to with interest and respect In his speech I was sorry to 
hear that he thought that the habit of Europeans leaving this country in a hurry 
was to some extent responsible for the resentment and ilFwill which has shown 
itself amongst Indians. I do not propose to dwell upon it as it appears to me that 
no good could be done by discussing the truth or falseness of the old accusations 
which when originally made was not intended to be complimentary, nor do I think 
it would be calculated to assist in promoting that atmosphere of good-will which 
we hope is making its appearance from better understanding, but I sbould like to 
say that my experience of men who have made a success of their business and 
received a suitable reward is not that they are anxious to run away from India, but 
did circumstances permit, they would much prefer to stay- It appears to me the 
conditions of their services here are to blame rather than the individuals. Half 
a dozen names occur to me of personal friends, and they may be regarded as typical 
of a large majority, whose services to Bengal and India are on record, and 
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services are in themselves a sufScient refutation of the worthiness or justice of anv 
such charge. ^ 

^ During his long experience Mr. Fraser Blair has seen great changes taking place 
in India. I dare say looking back he may feel that if certain events had not 
happened, and other things had been done or dealt with differently, it might have 
been better and the problems with which we are faced to-day would have been 
easier of solution. That may be, but although we cannot divest ourselves of our 
responsibilities for the past, and we do not wish to, I think we must at this moment 
be more concerned with the future, and as to how, taking things as they are to-day, 
we can best assure the future progress and prosperity of all peoples in India, consis- 
tent with the^ interests of that Commonwealth of Nations which make up the British 

Empire, of which India is a part and should, we hope in the fullness of time, be a 
partner. 

Viceroy’s Statement 

Since we last met a year ago, much of great political importance has happened. 
At the end of jast year and the beginning of this for nearly 6 months, the Simon Com- 
mission were in India, several weeks of which they spent in Bengal. The general 
response accorded to them in this Presidency, though not enthusiastic, was not 
marred by any untoward event and they received a fair measure of assistance. 
Having finished their mission in India, they are now nearing the completion of their 
report, and until this is presented to His Majesty’s Government, no good purpose 
can be served by attempting to anticipate their recommendations. On the return of 
the Viceroy to India early this month, after consultation with His Majesty’s -lov- 
ernment, he issued a statement in which he re-affirmed the purpose underlying the 
well-known Declaration of igiy and announced the decision of the Government, after 
the publication of the Simon Commission’s Report, to invite accredited representatives 
of p olitical thought in British India and representatives of the Indian States to a 
Conference in London with His Majesty’s Government. At this Conference it is 
proposed that the views of all parties should be put forward and discussed, indivi- 
dually or collectively, with a view to assisting the Government to place proposals 
before Parliament for the constitutional advance in India, which might be regarded 
as providing a wide measure of general assent. 

Indian Leaders’ Response. 

There appears to be no question that this statement has had an arresting effect 
upon the attention of all people in India interested in India’s welfare and political 
progress. It was with genuine satisfaction that we read a resolution passed at the 
Conference of prominent leaders of political opinion in India which, though containing 
cwtain qualificahons, had every appearance of being an appreciative response to 
what they regarded as an honourable endeavour to meet the Indian opinion and dispel 
misunderstanding and mistrust which clouded previous conditions. 


Hope of Co-operation. 

This decision inspires the hope of co-operation which may help to transform the 
constitutional and political outlook and discredit the methods of agitation based upon 
suspicion, mistru^ and racial hatred. It is only right that we should recognise that 
such a condition has been largely made possible through the confidence and respect 
which Lord Irwin’s straightforward and sympathetic handling of Indian problems 
• he hoped that the invitation to the Conference will be accepted 

in the spirit in which it is offered and that meanwhile every effort will be made 
uiroughout India to foster the atmosphere of good-will and trust which has made 
1?® appearance and which, if allowed to continue, must undoubtedly 

facilitate the difficult task of solving India’s political problem. 


. •, The ‘Irreconcilables/’ ^ 

.y ' . tin^ate to what extent this ray of sunshine has penetrated 

which hang over Bengal. I fear it cannot 
statesmanship prevail over the narrow and 
sbcart^bted ^tadiinent,^^ political opportunism which at present holds the field ; 
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but there are signs that the prospect of direct approach to His Majesty’s Government 
has appealed to all but the irreconcilables who still cling to the belief that they can 
attain their ends by methods as unstatesmanlike as they are impossible. 

Ministry Problem. 

I would like to refer to the constitutional difficulty with which I find myself faced 
in this Presidency. As you are aware, since the election six months ago, the 
Government has been carried on under special emergency powers, without the 
assistance of Ministers responsible for the Transferred Subjects. This has been 
mainly due to a lack of indication that any Ministry I might appoint would be able 
to rely upon that support which might reasonably be expected to assure its stability. 
This state of things has gone on long long enough and I am faced with the position 
of either asking the Governor-General in Council with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council under the provisions of Devolution Rule 6 to suspend or revoke 
the transfer of the Transferred Subjects, that is, to continue the present arrangement 
indefinitely on the ground of not being in a position to appoint Ministers, or to 
appoint Ministers and take the chance of their obtaining the support of majority in 
the Council. 

To Revive Dyarchy. 

I feel I cannot resort to the first of these alternatives for two reasons : — Firstly, 
I am not prepared to admit that the Constitution has broken down and secondly, 
the new Council must have an opportunity of exercising its constitutional rights. I 
believe that the majority of the present Council desire that Ministers should be 
appointed. I personally feel that in the general interest there should be Ministers 
responsible for the Transferred Subjects, and I propose, at the earliest possible 
moment, to appoint Ministers, who, I hope, may prove to be generally accep- 
table. 

Governor’s Threat. 

There is just one other matter to which I feel I must refer. For some time past 
Government have been concerned at the persistent indication in statements in the 
Press and on public platforms that endeavours are to be made to fulfil the terms of 
a resolution which was passed at the All- India Congress meeting in Calcutta last 
Christmas. It is probable that much will depend upon the outcome of the discussions 
at the All- India Congress to be held in Lahore next month. In view of the change 
of outlook amongst certain section of public opinion which has appeared since the 
proposal for a Conference was made by His Majesty’s Government, it is hoped that 
better counsels will prevail. If this is so, it will be found that this Government will 
quickly respond to any indication that the spirit underlying the Delhi Resolution 
has permeated into Bengal ; but on the other hand in case of any general disturbance 
of the normal life in this Presidency, the Government have very clear and definite 
duties to perform. Whilst ready to regard generously any orderly and legitimate 
expression of political feeling, they must also be prepared to meet any emergency 
which in any way threatens to disturb or interfere with the performance of the 
peaceful avocations of the inhabitants of the Presidency. 



The A. I. & Domiciled European Association 

Col. Gidney, in the course of his presidential address at the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association’s annual general meeting held at Calcutta on the 

12th^ July 1929 observed : — _ , . . 

We are at present engaged in drafting a suitable clause or note for submission 
to the Indian Statutory Commission for securing economic protection. In this con- 
nection I feel I must, even if it be to strike a jarring note, raise my voice of emphatic 
protest against the supplementary note recently submitted to the Indian Statutory 
Commission by the London Anglo-Indian Association in which an effort was made 
to suggest a statutory projective clause. I have no doubt that the effort was well- 
intentioned, though it was based on an utter lack of knowledge of our true economic 
position to-day. The note demands that our protection should consist in retaining 
the economic position we occupied in the various grades of Government services 
on 1-1-1929 and that this protection should last for one generation, i.e , about 30 years. 
Now such a suggestion is bound to do us more harm than good because it is based 
on a wholly incorrect conception of the economic position we occupied on 1-1-1929, 
and in utter ignorance of the fact that this position in the various services had already 
been exposed to and prejudiced by the ravages of the effects of a decade of Indiani- 
sation. The date suggested should have been 1-1-1919, but as it is obviously im- 
practicable to turn the hands of the clock, the alternative suggestion should have 
been made, viz, that the recruitment of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, 
should be so ordained that within five years^ time from I93?5 regained the econo- 
mic position it occupied in the various Government services on 1-1-1919 with the 
stipulation that this proportion be maintained for another thirty years. 

Unfortunately this is not the first time the London Anglo-Indian Association has 
incorrectly reported itself as representative of the community in India nnd h^ 
arrogated to itself, unauthorised and without consultation with the Association in 
India, the issuing of the policy of the community. Though I value the co-operation 
of the London Association and appreciate its desire to help us, yet I would be utterly 
failing in my duty were I to hesitate to ask this Conference to express in words that 
brook, no doubt, its disapproval of the unauthorised interference^ on the part of the 
London Association and to inform it that the community in India will under no 
circumstances permit its policy to be dictated by the London Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion. This is the prerogative of the community living in India and not of a few 
permanently retired Anglo-Indian residents in England. I go further and say we 
must repudiate this protective clause submitted by the London Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion and inform the Indian Statutory Commission that it has not our authority or 
approval. 

It is high time the London Anglo-Indian Association was made to understand 
that it cannot and must not assume duties which are solely and entirely ours and that it 
must mind its own business. The existence of the London Anglo-Indian Association 
is only recognised and justified by its representation under our aegis of any com- 
munal matters which can be more conveniently handled by men on the spot, but 
this in no way allows the carte hlanche interference from which we have recently 
suffered. 

Reiationship With Other Communities 

Our relationship with other communities continues to be frieridly, but I feel the 
time has come when the community must look for and cultivate its points of contact 
with other communities rather than develop its points of differences. Here, I would 
like to make an appeal to everyone present and ask each delegate to convey it to the 
members of the branch. It is this. During the last Legislative Assembly session, 
Mr. jayakar, M.L.A., for whom I have a great regard, complained of the discourtesy 
of Anglo-Indian Railway employees to Indian passengers. It was admitted that this 
discourtesy was much less than formerly, but that it still existed. The entire Indian 
block of the Legislative Assembly was loud in its denunciation of this treatnient. 
I am not prepared to admit that it exists to a large extent to-day, but that it does 
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exist. I feel sure and it is to remove this charge tLat I venture to appeal to the 
Anglo-Indian Railway employees and travellers to treat all Indian passengers from 
the humblest to the highest with that decorum and courtesy which we would expect 
from them. ^ After all India is our home and Indians, our brothers. They often look 
to us for advice and help and what could cultivate that feeling of bon comradi^ 
better than courtesy and kindness to our Indian fellow citizens ? I feel sure that my 
appeal will not fall on deaf ears. For, indeed, the time has come when we must 
associate ourselves more closely with the Indians and perhaps eventually ourselves, 
to the Muslim and Indian Christian communities with whom, as a minority community 
we have many points in common requiring a common protection. 

By the largess of Government we have hitherto been more securely firmly estab- 
lished in our appointments, but to-day we have to meet the clash of competition and 
nothing will avail us unless we can meet it fortified, strengthened and buttressed by 
the ability to prove our equality of fitness. I claim that European education must be 
examined and treated on its merits and its efficiency to place employment on a 
basis of self-respect and stability and not as an incubator of an Indian inferiority 
complex. 

I have for long seen the mal-adjustment of the present-day antiquated system of 
European education with the economic organisations in India and the unemployment 
that has thereby resulted in all communities. United India must protest against 
this and I therefore warn you because I want to prepare you now while there is time 
for a struggle greater in its consequences than we have hitherto experienced — a 
struggle we are called upon to meet with antiquated weapons and old fashioned 
tactics. 

Education in India from the highest to the lowest standard is based on Western 
ideals and pedagogy and is therefore to a large extent unsuitable to India where the 
social and mental outlook of the people are entirely different from those of the West 
The same applies to the economic organisations established in India to-day, with 
the concurrent result that the Indian and the Anglo-Indian or the 
country-born European is looked upon as inferior to the imported European. 
We find this belief being put into practical effect in every department of 
Government fpm the mechanic trained in the Indian Railway shop, to the 
covenanted migrated ^ workmen from England, from the imported European 
teachers and Anglo-Indian teacher with Indian degrees as also the Indian recruited 
members in all the superior services. The Government apparently share the belief 
that its superior effects and administrators, especially those in selection committees 
must be Europeans and when advertising for superior appointments openly call lor 
Europeans and those having British qualifications. What does this mean ? Nothing 
but an avowal of the inferiority complex of the Indian trained man. And yet no 
serious effort is made to so alter the system of education as to elevate and improve 
the training colleges and the degrees given by our universities to the standard of 
similar European institutions. The result is that our schools, colleges and univer- 
sities are throwing out into an inhospitable country its annual supply of thousands 
of ill-trained youths, branded as misfits. Why, I ask, should India be the only British 
possession whose sons are required to proceed to Europe at a prohibitive cost to be 
trained there for employment in their own country ? Again, I ask, in view of the 
avowed policy of the Government of India to secure equally between European 
and Indian degrees, why should all selection committees place a premium on 
European degrees and a discount on Indian degrees ? 

Plea for “industrial swaraj’" 

India has both men and material to supply all her wants and vast tracts of unex- 
plored country, mineral, agricultural etc. Its natural resources have hardly been tapp- 
ed. It is to-day crying for rapid expansion of railway, roadway and waterway systems. 
But its commerce and industries are in the hands of a few monopolists, mainly, non- 
Indians, who help to drain it and enrich themselves. Its highest scientific and other 
appointments are in the hands of non-Indians. Its su^rior educational, engineering, 
legal, medical and other needs are still being administered by recruits from Great 
Britain and her colonies, with the result that whilst other parts of the Empire are 
keeping abreast of the times, India through no fault of her own is static. Whether 
this has been the studied policy of the Government in the past or not, there is iK) 
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doubt that the time has come when the old order must give way to the 
that united India must demand and be given equal facilities and opportunTtivt^ 
tiain and recruit every officer from the highest to the lowest in India In short I 
must be given industrial Swaraj. Only when this is done, will education and emnW 
ment adjust themselves and the economic distress of the country and our commnn*r 
in particular be relieved. 

The present Labour Government in England has a very alluring and extensive 
project of railway extension, house building and road-making schemes which it k 
anticipated, will considerably relieve the present day condition of the acute un 
employment in that country. I have the imagination to suggest that somethin^ 
Similar must be projected in India to mitigate, if not to remedy the same tvi\ 
in India. I prognose the time is not iar distant when the Government will 
find itself.compelled to adopt some such policy. For no question is ever settled 
until it is settled in accordance with justice and the permanent principles of Govern- 
ment and as far India is concerned, the question of the most vital importance is 
the settlement of its economic problems, which are far more acute and dangerous 
than anywhere else in the Empire.^ It is in the solution of India’s economic 
problems that the adjustment of India’s communal differences has the attainment of 
peace and security and it is here, that the Government, in conjunction with the. 
businessman must be ready to play its part in the initiations of an intensive and 
far-sighted policy towards the progress of India’s industrial and commercial advance- 
ment. 


There is no doubt that in another decade all the present day differences betweeit 
the ruler and the ruled both in British and Feudatory India, between the Government 
and its legislators and between the employer and the employee will be governed 
by the all-important bearing and influence Labour will exercise. It needs no imagi- 
nation to visualise the day when the Labour Party will completely control the 
future development and destiny of India and it is to this end I would draw the 
attention of the Anglo-Indian community. Labour and its wages are reaching a 
common level in India for all communities ; this condition exists already in most 
other countries of the world, but I want the community to face these facts sauareLv 
so that its future activities will be directed towards achieving economic unity with 
the rest of India, co-operating with the rest of India, co-operating with her peoples 
in the demands of equality of recognition and treatment with the rest of the other 
Dominions of the British Empire. The year under consideration has been a memo- 
rable one in the history of the community and I feel sure our people rest satisfied 
in that their problems have been forcibly represented and their interests zealously 
guarded by those in whose care they have been entrusted. 


% 






Women’ s Conferences 

The All-India Arya Mahila Conference 

Mrs. Rukraani Lakshmipathi in the course of her presidential address at the 
All-India Arya Mahila Conference, which opened its session at Lahore on the 
Wth, December 1929^ observed ; — 

This conference of women is met here to-day to shape the destiny of the coming 
generation of young men and women. Its deliberations may not only have a weighty 
influence on the women’s movement in India, but may also help to formulate a 
“Declaration of Women’s Rights” so as to safeguard their interest. This period is a 
period of growth and advancement for us women, a period of rebellion against cer- 
tain encrusted customs — rebellion in the sense that we have to fight to regain our lost 
ground. Unlike the Feminist movement in the West where women’s very rights are 
questioned and where' keen competition between man and woman prevails, our move- 
ment is not so much the question of fighting for our rights as of fighting against 
meaningless customs and usages. The Indian Women’s movement is a necessary 
concomitant to the gradual evolution of our national life and thought. 

There could not have been a more momentous time than the present when far- 
reaching political and social problems are before the public. I remember during the 
early days of the movement there was a time when Women’s Conferences were apo- 
logetically held. But now times have changed and with the influx of ideas it is felt 
that progress is a many-sided one. It means freedom for every individual. Recogni- 
tion of women’s capacity and social and economic status are some of the privileges 
which women are clamouring for. The realization that we have a part to play in the 
larger yet comprehensive life of our country has dawned upon us.^ Women no longer 
need to be spoonfed. And they feel they are fit to take their legitiinate and rightful 
place not only in the social and political field but also in admiiiistraiive affairs. There 
is no blinking the fact that women felt that urge of progressive advancement ^ with 
lightning speed. They have realised that they have the will to achieve, the will to 
suffer and sacrifice to the fullest measure. Now that opportunity is afforded us to 
meet, discuss and arrange matters that affect our welfare. What is urgently needed is 
the mobilisation of our forces in the interest of our advancement and progress.^ 

The women’s movement is but a part of the larger national movement for liberty. 
The desire to share equally with man the responsibilities, as well as the power and the 
benefit that will accrue to an independent India is increasingly felt. 

Coming to social evils that confront us, I should like to draw your particular atten- 
tion to one or two evils which strikingly stand out here in the Punjab. One of them 
is the Purdah system. Its evils as affecting women’s education and physical deve- 
lopment are so well known that we should do everything in our power to abolish 
them. We cannot say who were responsible for its introduction, whether Hindus pr 
Mahomedans. Suffice it to say that whoever introduced it or under whatever cir- 
cumstances it might have been introduced, this evil custom to be stamped out 
requires effective propaganda, particularly through women. ^ j i 

The ArySr Ss^niajists have admirable work to their credit^having^ started 
institutions everywhere and more than all in having succeeded to a large measmre m 



love of the motherland. 


Hindxj-Muslim Relations 


One unhappy feature of the North Indian politics is the Hindu-Moslem tension, 
I do not wish to paint in black colour the evil but we do wish to bring to your notice 
that in the interest of our country and in view of the corning struggle we would be 
wise to close up our ranks and in a feeling of brotherhood work for the common cause 
of liberating India. Can anybody deny that mutual toleration and co-opemtion are 
the only solutions to this communal trouble ? We can nev^ hope to live 
we are going to quarrel eternally over petty matters, like the beat of a drum before ^ 
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mosque or the passing by of a procession with music as if these matter very much. 
Hindu-Muslim unity is not a mere catch-word or a vote-catching device. If is more 
than a mere truce. A little more forbearance, on either side, may result in the happy 
settlement of differences and may lead to the establishment of an Indian Raj where 
Hindu and Mahomedans will enjo/ equal opportunities. It is well worth noting that so 
long as there is a third party affecting to keep the balance, Swaraj will be but an 
empty dream. Hindu-Muslim unity ought to be the chief item in our future pro- 
gramme of our work, and the chief plank of our political platform. 

For sometime past Mr. Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill has been agitating the minds 
of people. Now that it has been passed into law, it has not come as a surprise upon 
one .to hear of protests from orthodox Hindus and Mahomedans or from Sanatanist 
Conferences held here and there. 

Before the Act will come into operation on the first of April 1930 the Local Boards 
and Municipalities have been called upon to do propaganda in support ofthe measure. 
To evade the law thousands of marriages of children of a very early ‘ age are bemg 
performed from now, not knowing the unwisdom and the irrationality of such a pro- 
cedure. The Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, the Nambudris of Malabar and a few Brah- 
mins of South India with progressive views perform post-puberty marriages by follow- 
ing the texts of the Smriti period. They do not consider marriages as anything sinful. 
But curiously enough the Die-hards seek the assistance of the very same texts which 
they interpret in a manrier that will help to justify their action. According to Islamic 
law, there is nothing which militates against the Sarda Act as no mention about the 
fixing of marriage and consummation is made in the Quoran. Legislation on this 
point is therefore not at variance with the teachings of the Prophet. 

Right of Divorce for Women 

Diyorce is as important a question as the abolition of polygamy, and it has recently 
evoked much controversy. At a conference of women held quite lately in Madras, a 
resolution was passed demanding legal separation and equal divorce law. Even 
though very many women were opposed to it, yet there is no reason to believe that it 
would carry with it evil consequences. They refuse to see the justice of it. We do 
not plead for any sort of licence, but wish to have it as a safeguard against the 
tyranny of and ruthless treatment by husbands. A great majority of cases of mal- 
treatment of wives escape the notice of the public, the victims very often having the 
commisseration and the kindness to absolve their husbands from such crimes in their 
dying declarations. There must therefore be radically something wrong with our 
marriage system. I do not for a moment blame such husbands but I blame the very 
system which gives room for the practice of such cruelties. Hence the agitation for 
a Divorce Law. 

Nothing is more supremely important and of greater moment than the considera- 
tion of tjhe Economic Independence of women and equal inheritance laws. Under the 
existing Hindu law there are many disabilities affecting women in matters like guar- 
dianship of children and adoption, inheritance and maintenance, right of buying and 
selling property, Stridhanam and succession etc. It is undoubtedly admitted that 
the present law as administered is imperfect and inequitable. It has therefore to be 
modified so as to bring it into harmony with modern conditions so that women may 
find their rightful' place in society. 

Let me close with the earnest hope that situated as we are in the midst of a poli- 
ticar crisis, we would be able to fulfil the mission of redeeming our country from 
subjection and usher into existence a ‘freer and greater India. 


i ' I 




The Gujerat Provincial Women’s Conference 


_ Tlve .fo^i^ session of the Gujerat Provincial Women’s Conference, met at 
Anm^apad < on the'; StK December 1929 amidst great enthusiasm, Mrs. Inda- 
mati Diwan presiding. A large and representative gathering of ladies of all stations 
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in life Bad mustered strong to express their opinions on the various burning problems 
affecting the life of Indian women. 

^ Amongst the prominent people present were Lady Chinubhal, Lady Vidyagauri, 
Srimathi Shardaben Mehta, Lady Tanumati, Dr. Madora, Dfs. Sumant and Hari- 
prasad Desai, Mr. Ramnara^yan Pathak and others. 

Lady Vidyagauri, in proposing Mrs. Diwan to the chair, eulogised her services to 
the cause of women’s uplift and expressed the hope that she would give the best in 
her to the services of Gujerati women. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. Indumati Diwan in the course of her presidential address said : — 

Sisters and Brothers, — I beg to tender, at the '.outset, my most sincere gratitude 
and thanks to you for having selected me to guide your deliberations this evening. 

Education is the bed-rock on which is based the re-construction of society and 
its cultural attainments. Look at Russia ! Not only primary but even secondary 
education in Russia is free and compulsory. 

To-day in our country, nearly ten lakhs of children are receiving their education in 
primary and secondary schools and colleges of which only 8 per cent receive their 
training in the higher classes of primary schools, in secondary schools and colleges. 
It means that a vast majority receive very nominal education. The figures of those 
receiving higher education are simply deplorable. 

The present educational system has been specially contrived for those who desire 
to be clerks, pleaders, doctors, engineers, and teachers. The Government finds crores 
of rupees for military expenditure and yet for the education of the rural population 
which amounts to 77 per cent it finds no money. 

If a selection is to be made between the two sexes for education may I venture to 
say, from the view point of our present and future renaissance, I would certainly 
demand a preference for our sex. 


Child- Marriage 

Our present institution of marriage has proved a great handicap in our develop- 
ment and progress. At the tender age of twelve and thirteen when a girl can hardly 
be said to come out of her teens and when her sister in other countries of the ^me 
age knows nothing but gay enjoyments and innocent games and her education, she 
is sent away to her husband to shoulder the responsibilities of his house. She Ms 
hardly been trained for it. And what is the result ? You find that her physical 
development is stopped and the poor creature is crushed under the heavy load 
hei household troubles. 

We, in India, are faced by a terrible death-toll among children. The child 
death-rate in India is comparably much higher than in other countries. The cause 
of this terrible toll can be traced to the ignorance of the girl mothers. ^ If any 
religion sanctions child marriage, I would make bold to say that &e religion needs 
to be overhauled because the religion is nothing if not the creation of the time. 
The woman in the Hindu Society has been dislodged from her rightful status. She 
doet not hold to-day that position in the family that she rightly ought to. 

In our present day arrangement, the man earns the bread and subsequently 
enjoys supremacy over the woman. The woman labours the whole day in Iwking 
after his house and his children. In the new organisation, the man shall be require 
to share the responsibilities both of the household and children. 

More deplorable is the lot of a widow in our society inasmuch as she can claim 
no inheritance in the family estates if she has no issue. ^ • • j j 

The new woman must now begin to earn to acquire economic independence. 
She will thus make herself more useful to the society ; and will contribute her mite 

to the nation’s prosperity. -i- i 

It is very essential that the outlook of woman should undergo a radical change. 
To-day women themselves believe that it is proper for them to do certain work and 
improper to do others. Erom the very infancy they are taught to look upon them- 
selves as weak and defenceless, that every woman must perforce marry, that it 
dangerous to remain unmarried. This inferiority complex must be got rid of. 
There is a great need in our public life of a large number of women social workers, 
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There are several activities which can be efficiently managed only by securing full 
time women workers. 

An Outline of Future 

In order to improve and spread education amongst women, it will be necessary 
to collect them together in different parts of towns and villages and give them 
lectures* short informal talks and educate them through pictures, magic lanterns, 
cinemas and theatricals. An effort should be made to teach them such practical 
things as would be useful in their house-hold management. It is also necessary to 
provide occasions for sport and enjoyments. They should receive useful instruction 
in child-rearing, in hygiene, cleanliness, sanitation and such other useful subjects. 
To women who are employed in factories, it is necessary to provide useful education 
and means of recreations. 

Women should be made to realise that in marriage the rights and responsibilities 
of both' men and women are equal. 

We have to abolish the hideous evil of child-marriage and marriage of old men 
with young girls. We have also to prevent the marriage of girls against their will. 
If there is any widowed sister of ours who wishes to re-marry it becomes our duty to 
provide facilities for her to do so. And :if she desired to spend her life in social 
welfare work, we must make arrangements for her to qualify for such duties. The 
society should study the conditions under which our women teachers, nurses, mid- 
wives, factory women have to work and if there are difficulties in their honourably 
following any profession we should make an attempt to remove them. We should 
start, conduct and improve educational institutions because it is only through edu- 
cation that we can sow seeds of national regeneration and reform. 

It is my earnest appeal to you, Sisters and Brothers, that we must seriously set 
ourselves to work and present a decent account of ourselves at the end of the year. 

I earnestly pray that we may have the strength to carry our ideas into execution, 

Resolutions 

Resolutions urging an early amendment of the law of inheritance, requesting 
Government to enact legislation preventing men from marrying more than one wife, 
urging the abolition of purdah, asking for the appointment of inspectresses to super- 
vise conditions of factory women, urging early steps to expedite the spread of higher 
education for girls and raising the standard of efficiency of the teaching staff and 
congratula.tiiig Mrs. Mehta on her election to the Syndicate of the Bombay University, 
were passed. 

Eloquent speeches were delivered in support of the various resolutions, striking 
amongst them being those delivered by Lady Vidyagauri, Srimati Shardaben, Mrs. 
Kanta Desai, Miss Harbala and Dr, Madora, the last named supporting eloquently 
the Sarda Act and examining its clauses in their different aspects. 

The President, in concluding, once again earnestly urged the delegates to set 
themselves to work to eradicate the various evils of Indian social life and give the 
best in them to the services of their less unfortuate sisters. She promised on her 
part to do her bit. With a vote of thanks to the chair the proceedings terminated. 


The Andhra Mahila Maha Sabha 

Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Deputy President of the Madras Legislative 
Council, presided over the- Andhra Mahila Maha Sabha held at Bezwada on the 
Noisemlher 192g, In the course of her address she said : — 

*‘I cannot believe that a country that has produced men of the type of Tagore, 
J. C. Bose, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Gandhi, Syed Ahmed, Prof. Raman, men- of 
Intenjatlanal fame and name, could be barren of men with character, intelligence and 
-to guide,- control and administer their own affairs. Therefore, I am firmly 
-of bpimon tbabfiirtber constitutional advancement and extension of the franchise is 
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an inevitable necessity in the interests of national progress and national efficiency- 
V 1^1 passage the immortal Mr. Montagu who inaugurated the new era in India 

boldly stated that the one object that Lord Chelmsford and he had in devising the 

reform was to stir tlie Indian masses from the pathetic slumber into which they have 
fallen which conception is ^ both noble and correct, Constitutional reform should 
always aim above the existing requirements and reach the level of future requirements. 
Do Indian women deserve an extension of the franchise ? The women desire, no 
mss than the men, a larger measure of self-Government and provincial autonomy. 
Patriotic and eminent Indians from the great reformer Raja Ram Mohan Roy down- 
wards to Mahatma Gandhi, have courageously defended the Indian women's cause 
and fought for their rights." 

At the outset she paid warm and glowing tributes to Raia Ram Mohan Roy, 
Pandit Vidya Sagar, Sir Bala Gangaram, Lala Lajpat Rai, Rai Bahadur Verrasalin- 
gam Pantulu and others for the service rendered by them to the cause of Indian 
women. Here she also referred to the Christian Missionary agencies in India and 
S2.id : “More than the direct educational and the cultural contribution made by these 
missionary agencies to the Indian nation, the noble and self-sacridcing examples of 
their men and women who, infused with a spirit of love and service for the suffering 
humanity and true to the teachings of their Prophet, face obstacles and live very 
often a single lonely life, cannot but have a very beneficial effect upon the men and 
women of this country," 

Reviewing the present position of Indian women to-day and the work ahead of 
them she pid : — “\Te have been given municipal and legislative franchise. We can 
face election on equal terms with our men and those of us who have had the neces- 
sary ^education and training should be prepared to shoulder the full responsibilities of 
public and social life and co-operate with our men to promote the welfare of 
our peopIe.^ We should seek speedy remedies for all our social evils, some of which 
we share in common with the rest of the civilised world and some are peculiar to 
India, such as the custom of Child Marriage, the stigma attached to early widowhood, 
the practice of purdali, the dedication of young women to a life of shame in the name 
of religion and holy custom." 

Speaking on social and moral legislation she referred to the Sarda Bill and 
observed : — Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, the author of the Child Marrage Restraint 
Act, will go down to posterity as a great humanitarian and saviour of Indian woman- 
hood because the Child Marriage Restraint Act is nothing but a measure to protect 
the rights of children. To marry a child of 8, 10 or 12 and to make her a wife 
and mother at that tender age should not go in the name of religion. In other 
civilised countries abuses of parental authority which endanger the bodily 
or mental welfare of the child, are punishable,, the hightest aim of the 
State being ^ the protection of the future generation. His Excellency Lord 
Irwin and Viscount Goschen, the two eminent British statesmen, have earned the 
love and gratitude of the present and future generations for their noble and 
courageous stand by this humanitarian measure." 

Proceeding she referred to the evil custom of dedicating girls to the temples and 
pleaded for the intervention of the State with an effective machinery and with a 
suitable legislation to protect the minors. In this connection she thanked the 
Madras Legislature and the Government for having passed her Devadasi Bill 
into an Act and appealed to the Government to immediately enforce the Act and 
thus save in time thousands of innocent girls from a life of prostitution. 

Speaking on Women's rights and their education she said : — ‘‘The ancient Hindu 
legislators realised that both sexes were equal and said before the world that women 
had equal rights with men. So the laws depriving the Hindu woman of her rights and 
privileges and assigning her an inferior place in society must be only of recent origin. 
I feel sorry to observe that the Hindus in particular have become creatures more of 
custom or habit than of reason or true religion. No enlightened woman with any self- 
respect can put up with such one-sided laws which have placed us in an inferior 
position even to our Muhammadan and Christian sisters. To modify such unjust laws 
and to make it suitable to the needs of the present day society, a reformed society 
should be started for the uplift, protection and help of the Hindu women." 
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Need of Education 

“Education of our women”, she continued, “on the right lines, is our greatest 
need at the present moment as we are made to realise every minute that no reform 
whether social, sanitary or health, is possible without the willing co-operation of the 
women in the home. Nor can we expect an illiterate mother ignorant of the modern 

science of life to train her children to be useful and patriotic citizens.” She felt that 
it was thyystem of women’s education that was responsible for the present sorrowful 
State of affairs in the country. 

“With the examples of Japan and Turkey, which countries 
With the help of their national Governments are combining social with political 
advancement and in our own country the model Native States like IMysore and 
Baroda—with such examples before us, who would not wish fot a larger share in the 
Government of their country or full responsible Government ? Freedom and responsi- 
bility bring out all that is best in the individual and in the race. Since the inau^ura- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and the giving of municipal and legislative 
franchise to women, there has been a tremendous awakening among the women of 
India as the result of which their activities have spread educational, social, economical 
and political spheres of life. The full development and the full expression of an 
individual as well as a nation is possible only under a full measure of self-government. 
We trust and hope that India’s legitimate aspirations would be fully realised during 
the Viceroyalty of His Excellency Lord Irwin.” ° 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The third annual session of the Oudh Women s Conference on educational and 
social reform was held at Lucknow on the 23rd N’oi'cmber 1929 under the presidency of 
hirs. Iravati IMehta. The Conference was attended by many IVIoslem and Hindu 
women some of whom spoke strongly in favour of the Sarda Act. The Dowager 
Ram of Mandi opened the conference with a humorous speech. 

Mrs. Bhatia, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of her wel- 
come address, referred to the President’s life-long service to the Benares Orphanage. 

address in English, said the chief feature in the 
March of social reform in 1929 bad been the passing of the Sarda Bill which had 
now become Act XIX of 1929. It would rank in social legislation with the age of 
consent and stoppage of sati. Marriage in future would not be a mockery It would 
cease to be the plaything of parents and grand-parents in their dotage. It would 
regain its place as a sacrament performed by parties fully capable of taking decisions 
of a momentous character. ^ 

• 1-2“'^ moment is threefold. The first is the forming of district societies 

in ditterent districts of men and women interested in seeing that the provisions of 
this law are respected. They will co-operate with the authorities in bringing abuses 
to the notice of Government. The punitive provisions will be we are ‘^ure enforced 
with tact and it will be the duty of society to see that no one was hLrlssed 

We should not gu'ity parties to escape the consequences of their 

e ance o the law. We should try and get a popular commentary issued in verna- 
cu ar on the Act so as to make people in general thoroughly conversant with the 
provisions of the Act. There is no reason why a. bench of honorary magistrates, 
consisting of men and women, should not be able to take up these cases and why 

Criminal Procedure Code should not be made over to a 
d sf^iety of the type referred to above. We must also arrange, on proofs 
u^hle, to get certificates of age issued to parents giving the ages of their sons 
Ihters. 

t^k before us is to see that legislation on similar line is undertaken 
j^ates so that persons may not go across the border and defy the law 
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‘‘Our third task is to prepare the people for the application of the present law 
of compulsory registration of births, deaths and marriages to Hindu and Moslem 
communities just in the way our Parsi and Christian sisters have done. This will 
leave the fact of marriage out of dispute and there would be little trouble in finding 
out the date of birth of either contracting party. 

“Hitherto girls’ education did not prosper because she was withdrawn much 
too early from school and yoked into marriage. Until now the problem was to 
give some sort of an educational whitewash by the time the terminus was reached. 
The curriculum could not admit of teaching subjects useful to a girl when shCj in 
the fullness of time, would become a mother. 

“I have always felt that the secondary education of girls is intended at present 
not for future mothers but for unattached persons seeking the teaching career. We 
have to train the future mother principally and, secondly, the future servant of the 
State. It would be necessary to associate parents more and more with teaching 
by professional teachers in order that an all-round training of the desirable type 
may be forthcoming, 

“The purely vernacular secondary course should have a cultural subject like 
Sanskrit or Persian. There should be more of biological science and domestic 
economy in place of pure hygiene in rural areas. Our sisters are still left with 
untrained da/k We should try and help in the formation of these societies at the 
headquarters of tahsils. 

“You will be interested to know that the Co-operative Department have appointed 
a woman inspector for forming better living societies for women. This woman 
inspector trains local female teachers to be secretaries to these societies and, I am 
sure, ray sisters will make up their mind to help the woman inspectors. 

“In this connection I must also state that the Public Health Department are 
prepared to supply stock medicines in handy boxes to enable first-aid to be applied 
before the patient in a serious case is brought to hospital. 

“We understand that Mr. M. R. Jayakar is interesting himself in the improve- 
of our rights to property. He outlined his scheme in his Calcutta address. Let us 
all lend our support to him so that women, who is like the washerman’s dog, neither 
v^^elcome at home nor at the ghat, may become a sharer in her husband’s property 
without losing her birthright in her father’s property.” 

Resolutions 

'Hie first resolution passed by the conference cordially welcomed the action of the 
Legislative Assembly in passing the Sarda Bill and thereby preventing the evil of 
early marriage. This was moved by Begam Habibullah in a long speech and was 
seconded by Mrs. P. Shukla. 

The next resolution stated that efforts should be made to get the Hindu law of 
inheritance so altered as to enable daughters and widows to get a definite share 
respectively in^ their fathers’ and husbands’ property. This was moved by Miss 
Champavati Misra and seconded by Begam Wazir Hasan. 

Another resolution requested the Local Government to open a work-house in every 
town where the poor and unemployed should be given industrial training to enable 
them to earn a respectable living and expressed its great disapproval of the education- 
al policy of those provinces which had done practically nothing for the advancement 
of girls’ education within the last decade. 

The next resolution ppported the Swadeshi movement and earnestly requested 
all women in these provinces to use Swadeshi goods and persuade others to do 
the same. 

Another resolution requested the Government to make provision in all educational 
institutions for enlightening pupils ^ regarding the harmful effects of intoxicants and 
requested all women to create public opinion against the use of intoxic ants. 

Finally the Conference resolved that a deputation of women should wait on His 
Excellency the Viceroy to request him to pass executive orders to prevent the Sarda 
Act, on the one hand, from becoming a dead letter and on the other, to see that its 
provisions did not, in the beginning, cause harassment to the people. 
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The Madras Women’s Social Conference 

The Madras Women’s Social Reform Conference was held at Madras on the 17th 
Xovember lg2g under the presidency of Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar. The President in 
the course of her speech said : — 

Women belonging to the older generation like herself, although they did not want 
any social reform for themselves, did not want to throw obstacles in the way of the 
younger generation trying to adjust the society according to the changing times. 
Social reform which aimed at elevating the status of women was indispensable. But 
she wanted to impress upon them the desirability of achieving their object by educa- 
ting public opinion rather than by forced legislation and propaganda calculated to 
wound the feelings of other schools of thought. They should also remember the 
essential principle that any reforms which they wanted to bring about should be 
consistent with economic principles and the ideas of the nation which was their 
rich heritage. In their efforts to reconstruct the society they should try to conciliate 
the public opinion and take it with them. It should not be their aim to satisfy a 
minor section of the society by passing legislations on the lines of western ideals, 
which were unsuited lo the Indian ideals. It was absolutely necessary that they 
should enjoy equal status with men. But at the same time they should also remem- 
ber the fact that women had been enjoying equal rights and liberal ties with man 
and this truth was borne out by the fact that Goddess Parvathi was occupying the 
left part of Lord Parameswara’s body. Women should no longer have the inferiority 
complex which made them go a-begging for reforms. As individuals of society they 
were entitled to get freedom and enjoy it. Social reform could not be achieved by 
legislations and conferences alone. If they wanted to reach their cherished goal 
they should carry on propaganda in the nooks and corners of villages and start 
societies. They should gain first-hand knowledge of the actual conditions and 
the reforms they wanted should be based on their rich and ripe experience. Their 
endeavour should be to convert their sisters in villages to their own views. 

Proceeding, the President said that all the draft resolutions, except the one 
relating to the introduction of a divorce law for women, were acceptable to her. If 
such a divorce law was enacted, it would work a serious hardship on wives and their 
issues. It would have so much evil influence on the wife’s mind that she would be 
encouraged to give up the idea of ministering to the wants of her husband. The 
question was if all such women as sought divorce, would get themselves married 
again. If they were not able to get married, they would be driven to the necessity 
of protecting themselves. Under the existing circumstances, even though man could 
get himself divorced from his wife, he was in duty bound under the law to protect 
the children. But if this divorce bill was passed, then the husband would escape 
that responsibility. This would also give an inducement for him to marry many 
times. They should not agree to a legislation which would satisfy the minority and 
would affect detrimentally The majority of women. This legislation would do more 
harm than good and also cut at the very root of their Dharma. It would be desirable 
if they enacted a legislation which would effectively prevent 'man from having 
polygamy. , ' _ . . 

Concluding the President dwelt on the evils of untouchability and opined that it 
was fast disappearing from their society. 
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The first Provincial U. P. Youth Conference commenced its session on the 15TH 
SEPTEMBER 1929 under the presidency of Mrs, Sarojini Haidu at the Ganga Persbad 
Memorial Hall, Lucknow. 

Chau Ihary HH.ifdQHZ iM AN, Chaimin, Reception Committee welcoming the d^degates 
and specially Mrs. Nauiu who had cak**n so rauco trouble to attend from distant Bombay 
said that it was youth who had fret^d their country from bondage in every country. 
Political advancement of a country he said, was impossible unless communal feelines 
were wipfd off and patched up. Youngmen were the fittest p^^ople to remove communal 
hatred from the masses of India, Tne present atmosphere of India was pregnant with 
feelings of communal j^^alouaies an i youngmen should make it a point to r«>ot out 
coramunalisra ti>otb and nail India stOfMl in need of persons who might give their all 
for the country*3 cause. Referring to the unfoitunate death of Jatiadra Nath Das he 
said that hov firm he remamet on his pledge in spite of every effort made to induce him to 
give up hunger-strike anti therefore he pleaded that youths of India should learn to be 
firm on what tht-y intend to aim. 

The Secretaiy of the Reception Committee then read out messages received from 
Messrs Govmd Badabh Pant, Dr Alam and others 

Pandit Jawaharlal NEHRU, as he rose to speak, was given a great ovation. He said 
that their province was fortunate enough to have Mrs Naidu as their president. Referring 
to the youngmen and the part they played in the matter of development of their country 
he said that students should not be happy only with their books and studies. They 
a stiil greater part to play in the matter of development of their country. 

On formally bn'ng proposed to occupy the chair Mrs. NAIDU rose amidst loud uproar 
and ciies of ‘ Jai ’ to deliver her presidential addfess. Referring to her continental tour 
she said that while she was trav'-jiing in America she had seen many a youngnian who 
had b'^en doing a lot for the happiness of their country 

Paying warm tributes to the sacrifice of Jatin Das she said : “Yonrown comrade 
by what he has done has shown real faith in the freedom which you aim at.’* She 
exhorted the youngmen that fretMom was bound to come to India through the living 
examples of youths who could lay their lives for their country. She wanted them to 
give up mef'knesa which was another name for cowardice. She opined that the time 
had come when they should understand thoroughly the meaning of ** Give me liberty or 
death.” She said that the youngmen of thf* country shoal 1 show to the world that they 
were not imitators bat followed what was good, whether it came from the land of Lloyd 
George or Lenin, All over the world the only one problem before them was reconstruction 
of society. 

Referring to the Sard a Bill she said that the Bill itself was a shame for India and 
how more shameful it was that people still fought over the question. 

In conclusion she advised the yourhs to break off the caste restrictions and 
a wider outlook in every social matter. What they should follow was honesty. 

Referring to a motto hanging on the wall she said that what she believed about 
women’s part in the making of a society was women who should emancipate men fiist 
and men for women’s responsibilities were more in the making in the coming generation, 
Indian youngmen and women should cease to think in narrow terms and colonred 
spectacles. 

A resolution was then moved from the chair expressing sorrow at the^ death of 
Jatindra Nath Das and passed the whole house standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference re-assembling 
on the next day, the 16 TH SEPTEMBER* 

61 
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Removal of Social Disabilities Uiged. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved the following resolution ; “ Tois Conference ia 
of opinion that the people of India can only attain freedom when all expLntation of 
one group by another ceases, and a new order of society ia built up, based on mutual 
co-operation for the oublic good. In order to help building this new social order, all 
antiquated social, religious and economic customs which have outlined their usefulness 
and at present sap the vitality of the nation and prevent its healthy growth must be 
put an end to. In particular, the Conference condemns (1) the brain worker or the 
manual worker in the field, factory or elsewhere being exploited and deprived of a great 
part of the fruits of bis labour, (2) the caste system based on heredity and birth, which 
has enfeebled Hindu Society and divided it into innumerable sections. (3) the existence 
of the so-called depressed classes and the cruel and unsocial custom of untoucaability, 

(4) the disabilities of women, both social and legal, which prevent them from taking 
part in the social life of the community and (5) the law of marriage and marriage customs 
requiring large expenditure and waste,’’ 

Treatment of Political Prisoners. 

The following resolution was moved from the Chair and carried unanimously : “ This 
Conference notes with grave and anxious concern that, in spite of the supreme ffacrifica 
of Mr. Jatin B e, the demand for humane treatment of political prisoners has not been 
agreed to by the Government, and in consequence Bbagat Singh and Butt have had to 
continue hunger-strike, and are now in a critical condition. The Conference endorses 
their demand for the better treatment of political prisoners, and congratulates them on 
their heroic stand.” 

Unemployment Problem. 

A resolution relating to onemploymenl which was adopted ran as follows : “ Whereas 

it is the primary duty of every Government to provide food and clothing for its subjects, 
and since the number of nnemployed educated youngmen ia swelling everyday, the 
Conference strongly condemns the apathetic attitude of the Indian Government, and 
calls upon young men in the country to unite and^celebrate an Unemployment Bay, oa a 
day to be notified hereafter, by arranging processions, demonstrations and public meetings 
and urging the Government to provide employment for them or else to maintain them 
from the public exchequer,” 

Communalism in Politics. 

The Conference also passed another resolution condemning the intrusion of comrauna- 
lism in political and economic matters and calling upon the youth of the province to 
combat the sectarian spirit which puts the interests of a group or class above the 
interests of the nation. The Conference believes that the narrow interests of a group or 
class can best be served by promoting the welfare of the nation, which includes the group 
as well as others. The Conference is therefore of the opinion that no member of the Youth 
lieagtie should belong to a communal organisation which seeks political and economic 
lights for a group on the basis of religion. 

Raising of Marriage Age Urged. 

A resolution was moved welcoming the attempt being made to raise the age of 
marriage as a step in the right direction, and suggesting that the minimum age for boys 
should be 21 and for girls 13, 

An amendment was moved suggesting that the age of girls should be 16 for marriage, 
instead of 18. 

Miss Krishna Nehru, who supported the original motion, said that the amendment 
was brought by men who had no right to speak for women. It was the women’s concern 
to decide their age of marriage. 

Pandit Jawaharlal, supporting the original motion said that the proposal in ques- 
tion was not to bring any crisis in society. It was false pleading to say that society was 
not prepared for the change. 

^ On the votes being counted it was found to have resulted in a draw. The president 
laveber easting vote against the amendment. The original resolution was carried by a 
cleikr Majority of votes, 

"WWi iiext d^^ that the next session of the Conference should be bcM 
Pawnee, The Confeience then terminated. 
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The Bombay Youth Conferences. 

The third 8«‘Fsion of the Bombay Youth Conference commenced at AhmedalMwi 
on the 14TH DECEMBER 1929 amidst great enthusiasm. The spacious panda! was 
very gaily decorated with flowers and buntings. Among the mottos hang in the bali 
were tbe following : — ** Bardoiise the whole country *' Long live revolution,’* and 

** All power to the Soviets*'. 

The spacious pandal was crowded to its utmost capacity and there were abonfe 4,000 
persons present, including a large number of ladies. 

Tbe proceedings commenced with the singing of the “ Bandemataran ” song. 

Dr, Sumant Mehta then read his welcome address. At tbe outset, he explained in 
detail tbe circumstances under which Mr. Sub’rsas Ch. Bose could not attend the Conference, 

Mr. Rohit Mehta then proposed Mrs. Kamaladevi Cbattoparihya to the chair. The 
motion was duly seconded and supported, and she took up her seat amidst vociferous cheers. 

The Presi(knt said that the tasks facing the youths were innumerable, but could be 
summed up as tbe establishment of freedom in the country. The controversy Dominion 
Status versus Indt-pendence was needless. Freedom or Swaraj could mean but one thing, 
the establishment of a system of Government in tbe country which would give the fullest 
possible opportunity for each individual to grow physically, culturally and morally 
such laws and conventions as tended towards demoralisation of fauonn ty. 

So far as India was concerned it mattered very little who sat in Westminster or 
at Whitehall. Every political party in England was an imperialist party and stood solidly 
for imperial interests. The Labour Party was a little more dangerous than others as it 
came in the garb of a friendly group, 

“ India must realise clearly and strongly that she will never get freedom so cheaply 
as through a Round Taole Conference.” She continued : “ We have recently bad an 

explosion in the shape of tbe Viceroy’s announcement. It was a most ingenious and 
well calculated device to strike a fatal blow to the unity and consolidation of all forces in 
the country that would undoubtedly have resulted in the launching of a strong campaign 
next year. The move has fulfilled its purpose. The Viceroy has been thanked for his 
sincerity to his country, its cause and its imperial interests.” Proceeding, Mrs. Chatto|m- 
dhya said : “ We are fond of holding up ourseives as ready for martyrdom, but when 
the time comes for bearing onr neck we retreat and say : Wait till tbe next blow. Each 
time the coward gets the better of it. Start civil disobedience, declare an independent 
republic, establish a parallel Government, do it at any cost and any sacrifice.” 

Mrs Kamaladevi asked the youths not to merely pass resolutions even at the risk of 
being called traitors. It was most dishonest and demoralising to pass resolutions unless 
they were prepared to carry them out, by some definite plan of work. The youth must 
take a bold leap for b tter or worse. Did not Ireland fight for one hundred years? If 
the youths meant to declare that they stood for the freedom ot India, they must sit down 
and draw up a course of action for launching the movement. It would be attack«*d 
mercilessly ; it would be crushed, but out of each such ruin would rise a newer and bett^ 
spirit, chastened and refined by each maTtyrd(im. 

Referring to the question of Indian States, tbe President said that she couH not 
imagine a free India where the autocratic rul of tbe Princes was tolerated. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi asked the youths to fight against the many social evils rampant in 
society. She said that all temples must be nationalised. 

The President continued : — “Tbe term “ Red ” is much abosed and misunderstood. It 
usually means fighting with gnus, but with us it can only mean a great upheaval through 
moral force, for a disarmed nation has no chnioe in the matter, even apart from the 
ethical, moral or the practical view point. Tuna, I am sure, youth will reereate an Imiia, 
far glorious than she has ever been in the past. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Cbnferanoe ire-aesembling 

on the next day, the 15TH DECEMBER : — 

(1) A resolution was passed to th>» effect that tbe regime of rutbless repression started 
by the Government served as an incentive to the youths to take further activities all over 
the presidency. 

The Viceregal Pronouncement, 

(2) Mr, Bhatt of Bombay moved the following resolution : — The youth of the Bombay 
Presidency, assembled in Conference, after a full consideration of the recent anuonuesmeut 
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of India and tbfl debates in both the, Hoqsps of Parliament, emphatically declares that the 
Btatement issued means nothing to India and is calculated only to rally the moderates and 
appeals to the Congress leaders not to be gui led by the statement but to declare 
independence as decided upon by the Calcutta Congress,” 

Mr, Mehetali of Bombay moved an amendment, declaring that the immediate objec- 
tive of the youths is complete independence and recommending to the Congress to declare 
independence at the ensuing session at Lahore and asking the leaders not to compromise 
with the Government and warning them that if they did, the youths will not hesitate to 
disown an t repudiate them and carry on the "fight inspite of them. 

Mr. Kikabhai Desai moved another amendment putting after the words ‘‘Parliament" 
in the original resolution the following words “ supports the resolution passed by the 
Congress Working Committee.” 

Yehement speeches were delivered both by the supporters of the resolution and the 
amendments. The Conference passed Mr. MeheralPs amendment after three hours* debate 
by an overwhelming majority, 

(3) Eefolutions exhorting all Youth Leagues to accept wearing of Swadeshi cloth as a 
necessary condition for membership of the Youth L'“agae and declaring religion to be a 
matter of personal and private conviction were passed. 

Removal of Untouchability, 

(4) Resolutions were also adopted favouring removal of untouchability, asking the 
youthsjto take up prohibition walk, welcoming the Anti-Child Marriage Bill as the first 
step in social reform, but asking the youths to agitate for an Act to be passed raising 
the age of marriage from 14 to 18 years for girls 

(5) The Conference also passed a resolution declaring that it stands for the abolition of . 
feudal States for the growth of a strong peasantry in the States and for linking them 
with the anti-imperialist struggle of the people in British territory 

(6) Resolutions were passed urging the establishment of Rifle Clubs and the abolition 
of all disiinctions between classes. 

Repression in States Condemned. 

(7) Before the Conference concluded its sitting it passed a resolution condemning the 
autocratic suppression of popular rights of free speech in the Indian States and declaring 
that the people of the States have the constitutional right to dethrone a prince and establish 
any form of Government the peoole think bpst, 

A resolution was moved, condemning Pandit Jawaharlal, but it was lost by a mai>rity. 

Presidents Concluding Remarks. 

The President, in her concluding remarks, said that, the one thing that appeared to he^ 
significant and momentous was their decision to really launch some organised work in the 
Coming year. She was personally in favour of working and co-operating with the Congress 
which was the premier political organisation in the country because it was necessary 
that all the forces in the country should join hands. If the leaders of the Congress failed 
to fulfil their expectations and their promit^e to the country at the ensuing Congress, the 
youth would take the initiative in starting work. After the Congrei^s session, the Presi- 
dency Youth League would meet and decide the course of action for the coming year. 
They would then know whether they were in a position to work hand in hand with the 
National Congress. But in any case they would launch their campaign of work. 

They must show, declared the President, by carrying on a campaign against old 
convention, priestcraft and the oppression of religion and other social customs, that the 
youth movement was going to be a great national movement. She said that they must 
do away with imperialism wherever it existed, but asked thpm to start with putting 
down imperialism in their own homes by improving the conditions and status of their 
women, socally, economically and physically. How could they ha've one standard of 
morality for men and another for women? She asked them to do away with the present 
neqnality of sexes existing in society at present, Couclnding, she appealed to the youths 
o carry out all the resolutions th'^y had passed and be ready for next year’s work, 

-The Conference was then dissolved. 
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The Behar Youth Conference. 

In the unavoidable absence of Sj. Subhas Cb. Bose the Behar Youth 
Conference was held at Monghyr on the 12TH DECEMBER 1929 under 
the presidency of Pandit Prijapati Misra. Exhorting every young man to 
take to Khaddir the President said — 

** Khadi represents mnch more than a mere pi^ce of cloth, handBpnn and handwnven. 
It is a real symbol of revolt against the present order of tbincs. It stands for eqnality 
and fraternity, it aims at the np’. if t of the poor and for so many oth*>r things ” 

Proceeding the speaker said that the first thing th^ yoath nf the country needed was 
the culture of ‘ Ssdbana * and ‘ Sanjam * and so long as there was no * Shadhana ’ and 
Sanjara * all talk of Swaraj was needless. Swaraj, he said^lay in the cottage of the poor, 

the down-trodden and in the hearts of the millions of Kisans in the villages all over the 
country. 

Continuing the speaker said that the youth movement aimed at what was called 
propagating new ideas, ideas about the future recnnstructi n of the society and the country 
and every young man from now should, therefore, cease to think in terms 'of Brahmans nr 
Bajputs, Hindns or Mussalmans, or of any caste, comrannitv or religion. 

Concluding the speaker said that young men must first learn to he workers, soldiers 
of freedom before they aspired to be a leader. 

Resolutions. 

The Conference then passed the following resolutions: 

1. ^ This Conference expresses its pride on th • self-sacrifice of Jatindra Nath Bas and 
Phnngi Wizya and appeals to the youths of Bihar to follow their examples in suffering and 
sacrifice f^r the cause of the country. 

2. This Conference heartily welcomes the measures of repression launched by Govern- 
ment and congratulates those who have suffered incarceration. 

3. This Conference proclaims that India’s goal is nothing but independence. 

4. This Conference enjoins on the youths of the province to give equal status to 
women in matters such : — 

(A) Equal right of inheritance. (B) Equal education. (0) Equal civic rights, etc. 

5. This Conference settles to work out the following programme : * 

(1) To establish youth leagueo, physical institutions and libraries. 

(2) To propagate the idea of nationality and full independence. 

(3) To propagate Swadeshi. 

(4) To carry on a campaign against intoxicated drinks and drugs. 

(5) To remove untouehability, communal feelings and caste distinction, 

(6) General propaganda through magic lanterns. 

(7 To organise v(tliinteers by inducing young men to join Hindusthani Seva Dal. 

(6) This Youth Conference of Bihar resolves to start a Jatindra Memorial Fund in 
memory of the self-sacrifice of Jatindra Nath to strengthen the youth movement in Bihar 
and urges the Bihar Youth League to take up the work in right earnest. 


The C. P. Youth Conference, 

The first C. P. To th Conference was held at Nagpnr on the 29TH NOVEMBER 19S9 
under the presidency of Mr Sab has Chandra Bose. 

Mr. P, Mooniswami Naidn, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tbc 
delegates to the Conference, stressed the importance of the Yoath League movement, 

Mr, Bose then delivered his address in the course of which he said 

** There are people in this country, and some of them eminent in public life, who 
look upon the Youth Movement of to-day with some degree of disfavour or confess that 
they do not appreciate the purpose and significance of this movement. There are other 
people who do not realise the inner meaning of the Youth Movement; but who nevertheless 
have j »ined this movement probably out of a feeling that a movement should not be 
allowed to grow in which they do not play some part . 

“ From the dawn of the present renaissance in India np till to-day, several movements 
Wjd tbonght-currcnts have appeared one after another. That in addition to the^e move* 
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merits another movement should come'into existence in the shape of the Youth Movement, 
is in itself a sufficient proof that such a phenomenon was called for. There is certainly 
some fundamental craving in the soul of the individual and of the nation to satisfy which 
the Youth Movement had to be carried. What is that fundamental craving? It is the 
desire for freedom and self-fulfilment. 

Significance of Youth Movement. 

'* The country needs to-day a movement which will vouchsafe to the individual and 
to the nation corap'ete emancipation from bondagje of every kind as well as the fullest 
power of self-fulfilment and self-expression. There are people, who would like to convert 
our Youth Conferences into the back benches of the Indian National Congress, but little 
do they understand the purpose and sigoificance of the Youth Movement. 

“ The Indian National Congress, being primarily a political boiiy, is naturally res- 
tricted in the scope. Even with regard to the political problem its objective has not yet 
been declared to be full independence. It is not therefore a matter for surprise that 
youngmen and young women, who see life as one whole and who desire freedom in every 
sphere of life, should feel dissatisfied with a purely political body like the Indian National 
Congress and would hanker after a movement which endeavours to satisfy all the cravings 
of the human soul and the needs of our life. It therefore follows that while the Youth 
Movement is not merely political, it is not non-political. In its scope it is as large as 
life. A.nd since the whole includes all its parts, it is certain that the growth of the Youth 
Movement will stimulate our political development as well. 

Emblem of Dissatisfaction. 

“ The Youth Movement is an emblem of our dissatisfaction with the present order of 
things. It stands for the revolt of Youth against age-long bondage, tyranny and oppres- 
sion. It seeks to create a new and a better world for ourselves and for humanity^ by 
removing all shackles and giving the fullest scope to the creative activity of mankind. 
The Youth Movement is not therefore an additional or an exotic growth superimposed on 
the movements of to-day. It is a genuine independent movement, the main-springs of which 
lie deeply embedded in human nature. 

“ This movpm^^nt has come into existence because it fulfils, or strives to fulfil, a crying 
need of the timf’S and the cravings of the hu nan soul. If one does not realise the inner 
meaning and purpose of the movement, he can do nothing by merely joining the movement 
or by “ capturing " youth associations. To ray mind any association of young men and 
young women cannot deserve the name of youth association unless it has all the charac- 
teristics of the latter. As I have already hinted, all youth movements are characterised 
by a feeling of restlessness and of dissatisfaction with the existing state of things and 
they seek to usher in a better order. » hey stand for freedom from bondage and for 
revolt against custom and authority, where custom and authority militate against the 
promptings of the human conscience. Their motto is self-confidence and self-reliance 
as against blind homage and unquestioning obedience to our elders. In these circumstances 
one cannot be surprised if some of onr elders vi^w these movements with dislike or disfav mr. 

The purpose of the youth movement is to re-create onr whole life and to breathe into 
it the inspiration of a new ideal. It is this ideal which will give a new meaning and 
significance to the life that we create. That ideal is full all-round freedom and complete ^ 
Self-fulfilment. Freedom and sclf-fnifilraent are intimately and inseparably connected. 
Without freedom, self-fulfilment is not possible and freedom has value because it leads to 
self-fulfilment. 


Jr I 

I ' 


A New Creation, 

** The youth movement is in its scope oo-extensive with life itself. It therefore follows 
that the youth movement will have as many departments as there are aspects in our 
life. If we are to rejuvenate the body, we shall need sports, athletics and gymnastics. 
If we are to emancipate and re-edncate the mind, we shall need a new literature, a higher 
and better type of education and a healthy conception of morality. If we are to rejavens^ 
society, we shall have to do away ruthlessy with hide-bonnd ideas and customs and 
sub^itnie new and healthy ones instead. Further, we shall have to revalue the e^.sting 
foclal and moral values in the light of the ideal of the age and in all probability we 
isWi have to introduce a new scale of values which will govern the society of the future, 

striking out a new line of thought and action it is but natural that wo should 
existing ideas and vested interests and against the powers that be. But 
not be afraid of that. The progress of the Youth Movement will have to M 
of Opposition and in the face of numerous obstacles. Occasions will 
wb^ We be bammed in from all sides and it will appear as if we stand 
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onrselveg cnfc off from the rest of the world, la such crisis we sbocid remember the 
pregnant words of that great Irish patriot who in the face of imminent danger cried oat 
triumphantly — “ One man can save Ireland, just as one man redeemed the world.** As an 
exponent of the Youth Movement, the moment you apply the principle of freedom to 
every walk of life, you at once create enemies on all sides and all the vested interests 
affected by your propaganda naay combine for the purpose of crushing you. It is easy 
to fight even a tormi iabie enemy on one front, bat it is difficult to fight your enemies on 
every front simultaneously. The rank and file of the Youth Movement should therefore be 
prepared to face enemies more formidable than those whom the political workers may 
have to encoauter. 

Cross of Misunderstanding. 

“ There is another difficulty which we in the Youth Movement should anticipate and 
against which we should be forewarned. In a political movem^^nt or in a labour mov ^m^nt, 
you will have to handle large crowds in order to p-'eserve your control over them. You 
may have to play to the gallery on certain occasions. You may aUo have ro bring your- 
selves down to the lev*-! of the masses on certain occasions in order to keep up your 
communion with them. In the Youth movement on the other band, you will have to say 
good-bye to love of popularity — i^ you happen to possebs that fading. On occasions 
you will have to take the responsibility of oreatiug public opinion or of stemming the tide 
of popular feeling. If you wish to solve the fundamental problems of your national life, 
yon will have to IfKik milps ahead of your contemporaries. The mass mind is often 
unable to cut itself off from present-day moorings ani visualize the future. If yon 
propose remedies to anticipate and counteract future evils, it is nnt improbable that the 
mass mind will refuse to accept your prescription. On such an occasion you must summon 
courage to stand out, alone and unfriended, in the presence of the cro'^s as it were, and 
fight the rest of the world. One who desires to swim with the tide of popular approbation 
on all occasions may become the hero of the hour — but he cannot iivp in history ; neither 
can he create history. If we aspire to become the makers of history we should be 
prepared for any amount of misunderstanding and for any degree of persecution. For 
the most unselfish actions we shoul i be prepared to get abuse and viliification ; from 
our closest friends we should be prepared for unwarranted hostility. 

Life and ifca Talue. 

“ But human nature is at bottom divine. The day of misunderstanding, abuse and 
persecution, however long it may be, will therefore have its end. Even if we have to 
meet death for the sake of our sincerest convictions, we shall through death attain 
immortality. Let us therefore be ready for any emergency. Toe rose is thnce beautiful 
because of its thorns and so is human life. Would not life be stale an 1 insipid without 
sacrifice, suffering and persecution f 

** Broadly speaking the Youth Movement has five aspects — viz, political, social, economic, 
physical and cnltural. The aim of the movement is a two-fold one — to break this fivefold 
bondage and as a result of this emancipation to give an impetus to self-fuifi. meats and self- 
expression, The movement is therefore both destructive and creative in character. Without 
destruction you cannot have a new creation. That is why everywhere in nature we find des- 
truction and creation going on side by side. If we think that dt^struction is bad and cons- 
truction good and if we believe that construction is possible without destruction, we shall 
be sadly mistaken. So a so shall we err if we regard destruction to be an end in itself. The 
growth and expansion of the freedom movement in any sphere of life means destruction 
and sometimes ruthless destruction. There can be no compromise with untruth, bypocrigy 
bondage and inequality. We shall have to strike and to strike hard if we have to break 
th^ shackles and we should not falter or look back when our only duty is to march ahead. 

If there is life within us — if we are not mere ** clods of clay nntroablod by a spark,** 
destruction will unfailingly be accompanied by creative activity, 

Badical Transformation Wanted. 

«Many of the movements that we witness to-day in India and abroad are reformist 
in character. These movements tonch the fringe of our life without radically transforming 
it, Bnt we want not reform — but radical transformation. The whole of our life — ^both 
individuai and collective^ — has to be recreated. In order to fulfil this rejuvenation we 
want a new conception of freedom to inspire ns. Fieedom has bad a varying connota- 
tion in different ages and in different climes. In fact in our own oount-ry, as elsewhere, 
there has been an evolution of the conception of freedom. To-day, freedom bas at last 
come to mean complete all-round emanci{»tion. At least that is the interpretation which 
appeals to the youths. We can no longer ^ content with a half-way house. We want 
the fnilest dose of freedom and we want it in every sphere of life. If we love freedom 
and love it for its own sake, we cannot possibly tolerate bondage or inequality of any 
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Whether iu the political, or in the eooaooaie, or in the social sphere — we must be 
nwnared for a fall application of the principle of fraeciona ™ ' • ’ 

nal and he or she sha 


Every harain b^iagr— man or 

V' .g eqaal and ho or she shall have equal opportnaitiea of develoomeut: — 

ould be our dict.Qoa. This is a principle which it is easy to utter but difficult to 
act up to— in enirmoua difficulties we shall have to encounter in giving 

to 

^ Bh-ieiida I shall nob take up your time unnecessarily by referring to the detailed 
g of work which 8h mid be adopted by those who desire to help the growth 
nansion of the youth moveoa^mt. My task is over when I have dealt with the 
and exp ob^.cts of this movement, Our ideal is an exceeiingly ampiti ms 

pnncip ^oac ambitious that one can concede of. We want to transform our 

^'w^T^life and to crr^ate a new world and better world for onrselves and for humauity. 
7^ -der to achieve this, we mast ronse all the best that is in ns. It is the magic touch 
f f dom which alone can awaken oar dormant faculties and galvanise us into ceaseless 
or treeao desire for freeviona in onrselves firstly and then in our 

is our first and foremost problem. We must feel the stings of slavery aud 
country if wa are to cry oat for freedom from the bottom of oar heart. 

wt n^Ms feeling becomes acute, we shall realise that life without freedom is not worth 
• • ^ and as this experience grows, a time will coma when our whole soul will be 
pA with the longing for liberty. 

It is at this stacre that we can becime missionaries for preaching the, gospel of freedom, 
freedom-intoxicated men and women, we should then go from door to door, from 
•11 tn village and from city to city to preach the new cult of free lorn. Eviry wslk 
f 1 feel the breath of life as a result of this propaganda. D -struc ion aud 

«j-in v»f»cTia The bidy politic, the economic order and the social order will be 
hv a new impaUe and a new id^al-nanaely the ideal of freedO'n and eqaaiity. 
w u. «I-Iadar(ii hide-bound CQstoma and age-long reatriotinna will be palled down 
a new order will gradually come into exiatenoe. If we auooeed la bringing into 
^Tifltence this new order— baaed oa liberty, eqaaiity and fraternity — we shall aoWe not 

^^^^^t^lndia is an epitome of the world. India’s problems are world-problems in miniature, 
finlntiou of India’s problems is therefore a aolmion of world-problems. India lives 
to^Lv in spite of untold suffering and misery and in spite of numerons invasions— because 
Lfl a mission to fulfil. India has to save herself because by saving herself— she 
^ oavp world India has to attain freedom because a free India will be able to 
make a suitable contributiou to the culture and civilization of the world. The world is 
-^naixr awaitiuff ludia’s gift. Without that, the world will b^ all the poorer. 

Friends our responsibility is great. In every age aud iu every clime youths have 
U « frnrohlbearers of liberty. We have to live up to the example of youths abroai. 
What they have achieved elsewhere, certainly the youths of India can achieve here, if 
^Iv we rise to the occasion We are living in momentons times and the fate of India 
the hands of her youths. I have no doubt that the youths of this country realise 
the ereat responsibility that rests on them. I have no doubt that through their 

and labour! India will before long be a free country— a country where men 
^ ^ wramPTi will be bom free and will have equal opportunities for education and 
irknmf^nt India shall be free — of that there is not the slightest doubt. The only 
^'^!Ss wbe^^^^^ will be free. We have all been born slaves but let us all resolve 

to'^die as ’free men. And if we are nob to see India free in our own hfe-time let u-^ at 
Last die m the attempt to free India... The path to freedom is a thorny 

is also the path to immortality. To this noble path I invite you— my sisters and brothe fl 
of the Central Provinces.” 


Resolutions. 

The Conference then passed r esolutions expressing condolence for Jatin Das’ tragic 
death advocating the removal of the ban on the return of Indian exiles, particuta y 
Prof ’ Khankhoie, congratulating Awari and Dandekar, condemning the , 

repressive policy, congratulating the Poona and the Dacca Satyagrahis, urpng temple 
entry by untouchables, coudemniug the orthodox attitu-ie, disapproving the 
fenffesto on the Viceregal Announcement, urging equa social and .. 

: advocating the boycott of the Woitley Gommissioa. urging to promote the 
.-^^ fonial uplift of the Indian agriculturists, advocating national education and supporti g 
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The Bundlkhand Yo^th Conference. 

The Bundelkhani You:h Conference opened at Jhansi on the 6TB JULY 
1929 under the presidency of Dr. Mohammad A lam Dr. Aia/n, in the course 
ot hfS address appeale i to the men to help to carry out the programme 

of the Congress and rid the country of political slavery which, he said, 
was worse than slavery in the ordinary sense and insidiously affected all 
aspects of human life. As future administrators of India he required the 
young men to take a prominent share in the mjulding of the political life 
of the country. He strongly appealed to the youths to revolt against the demon 
of communaiism and thus end political slavery. He said that coiximunalisra 
was sapping the very life of the nation and was responsible for the backwardness. 
He deeply deplored the fact that the many so-called national leaders were not 
able to steer clear of this evil. He advised young men to refuse to listen to such 
men and worship principles instead. 

The speaker regrettej that the meaning of religion had been deliberately 
misconceived by some communities in India who were using religion as a 
political weapon. This led to injurious results from the national point of view. 
According to the speaker the common bond of the same motherland must be 
the strongest community and it should rank above ail. In his opinion the first 
duty of India’s youth at the present time was to get rid of the demoralisation and 
degradation which had resulted trora the communal practices. 

He called attention to the unhealthy atmosphere wherein the children of 
India were brought up from the very beginning. He also cursed a section of ihe 
press that was enriching iiselt at the cost of India’s national life. Concluding, 
Dr. Alara advised the youngmen to adhere to the Congress creed and kill com- 
munaiism wherever they happened to find its obnoxious germs. 

The Andhra Youth Conference. 

The Andhra Youth Conference assembled at Bezwada on the 3RD NOVEM- 
BER. 1929 under the presidency of Mr, K. F. Nariman. There was great 
enthusiasm among the young men who attended the session in large numbers. 
The proceedings commenced with the singing of National songs. 

Mr. Nariman then delivered his Presidential Address in the course of 
which he said — 

“ This Youth Movement is a new phase in the political and social life of 
the world, and if we take a survey of recent events, either in the east or west 
we will find that great revolutions have been brought about mainly by these new 
organisations and the awakening of the youth of diflferent countries 

“ I, therefore, want to impress upon you, young friends, that first and 
foremost, you must be sincere and honest in your dealings no matter what the 
consequences may be.” 

Referring to the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the President of 
the National Congress, Mr. Nariman said. “ I find that youths naturally feel 
elate : at what they rightly consider to be a great triumph and recognition fot 
their activities. But it the same time I must warn you, and very gravely 
remind you, that this compliment, tribute or honour to the youth carries with it 
its grave responsibility, its very serious duties which go hand in hand with the 
privilege. I ask you in all earnestness, and through you, the j^uths of the whole 
country, now that the helm and stewardship of national afifairs is placed in the 
hands of the youth, are you or are you not ^ prepared to fulfil the big promi^s, 
the tall assurances that you have been giving to the nation and the country €or 
years past f Now that the opportunity has been given to you, will you come up 
to the expectations and lead the country to the desired goal, a goal for the 
attainment of which the elders, both in and outside the <^ngress> have been 
struggling for generations past ? The choice is you^ ; either you attain the. 
highest glory or you fail, and if you fail you sink back into the mire, and then 
for God's sake talk no more of the grand performances and the great achieve^ 
ments of the youth, if this god-sent opportunity given to you is not availed of to its 
fullest extent. 
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‘‘ Therefore, the first function and duty of the youth movement in any 
country and more particularly in India, is to remove all degenerating causes 
that are disastrous to the natural and healthy mental development. 

“ It is not only your right and privilege, but it is your first and last duty to 
take active part in all the burning political, social, and economic questions of 
the day, for after all you are the future lords of the land, and as such none is 
more vitally affeoted by this question than, yourself, and it is preposterous and 
absurd to ask you to be unconcerned about matters that are going to aflfect your 
every-day life in future. 

“ We must be prepared for the grave struggle, for a determined opposition, 
for enormous sacrifices and for daily sufferings, without which no country and no 
nation has attained its freedom. 

“ My young friends, the choice is yours. In the words of the great poet 
“ there is always a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at the fi^od leads, on to 
fortune/* Such a tide in the affairs of the youth of the country is now apppro- 
aching. If you seize the opportunity and take the tide at the fljod, it is bound 
to lead you to fortune, and what better or greater fortune could you desire 
than the fortune of attaining your goal of freedom? Make a firm resolve from 
to-day, before you leave this place that though you are born a bondman and a. 
slave under foreign domination you shall not die in bondage but shall attain 
freedom and emancipation, both political, social and economic at any cost.’* 

The Madura Ramnad Youth Conference. 

The Madura Ramnad Youth Conference w^as held at Madura on the 19TH 
DECEMBER 1929 under the presidency of Dr. G. Ramiah. The president in 
the course of his add i ess said 

The youths of to day are bound to be the citizens of to-morrow having to 
shoulder burdens of great responsibility. Youth should be a time of preparation 
for the battle of life. Young men should equip themselves to bear a useful part 
in the public life of the country and to be of benefit to their fellow-countrymen. 
For this end they must pay particular attention to the development of their 
physique and their character. Healthy living, a genuing love for knowledge, 
humility and absence of all communal hatreds should be studiously cultivated 
from early years of life. Pride of birth and status in life should be sternly 
curbed and every one should acquire a broad outlook on life. 

Proceeding he said : — There was necessity of doing research work in our 
ancient culture and of assimilating all that is best in modern knowledge in the 
various arts and sciences. Education should be made universal so that the 
darkness of ignorance could be dispelled and most of blind practices and super- 
stitous ideas^might be done away with. There was a tendency on the part of the 
public to be led away by pseudo-patriots wbo exploit the weaknesses of the 
public for^ achieving their own selfish ends. There was therefore great need 
for educating the masses on the political problems and the way in which Govern- 
ment is being carried on. Compulsory elementary education could be beneficial 
in tins respect. Much headway had to be made in regard to agriculture which 
sustains the major portion of the population. Not only is there necessity for 
the adoption of new and modern methods of agriculture but the burden of 
laxation should be reduced.” 




Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

This Conference is of opinion that there is no necessity to change the 
tnad creed of the Congress which are the attainment of complete Indepcn- 
^>1 p eaceful and legitimate means as these are quite statesmanlike and 
the political condition of the country, 

^C^ferenoe then resolved that an intense agitation should be started 
Oovernmenf to withdraw the prosecution against the accused 
view of the treaty recently concluded between the Govern- 
the Government of Russia. 
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(3.) By means of another resolution the Conference conveyed its sense o 
appreciation of the patriotic spirit and self-sacrifice shown by the accused in 
the Meerut trial and the Lahore conspiracy case. 

{4.) The Conference strongly condemned the repressive policy of Government 
against political workers all over India and especially in Tamil Nadu. 

(5 ) The Conference again emphatically condemned the action of the police in 
attacking and dispersing a peaceful procession of Congressmen and volunteere 
on the evening of loth December, 5929 when the Viceroy visited Madura. 

(6.) The action of the British Government in refusing passport to Mr, Saklat- 
wala to visit India to attend the Indian National Congress at Lahore also came 
in for severe condemnation, at the hanis of the Conference. 

(7.) A resolution appealing to all the young men of the districts of Madura 
and Ramnad to take up the work of" spreading khaddar and removal of untouch- 
ability and drink was also unanimously passed. Before dispersing an appeal 
was made to the public for liberal donations to the Jatin Das Memorial Fund. 


The Non. Brahmin Youth Conference. 

The second session of the Madura and Ramnad districts Non-Brahmin Youth 
Conference was held at Madura on the 25TH AUGUST 1929 under the presi- 
dency of Mr. N. Sivaraj. The following are extracts from the presidential 
ADDRESS deliverd bv him : — 

The Non-Brahmin movement, as I understand it, does not and ought not 
to rest upon the slender foundation of office, but upon the solid rock of eternal 
justice. It stands for the equal treatment of all human beings : for the abolition 
of caste, and caste monopoly ; for natural rights as opposed to custom ; for 
man against a system. It is opposed to the mode of social conduct known as 
Brahminism, which fixes for ever a man’s station in life by the accident of his 
birth. Many believe that the Non-Brahmin movement is against only the 
predominant caste, the Brahmins, and are content with attacking the supremacy 
of the Brahmin, without in their turn giving up the system which I call 
Brahminism, and of which they are more particular than the Brahmins them- 
selves. I am inclined to call every one who sincerely or otherwise believes in 
the system, a » Brahmin. Considered thus the majority are Brahmins; only 
they fall into two categories, .the threaded and the threadless. 

Talking of youth, you will permit me to say what I understand by the term 
Youth To me it does not signify merely a section of the population who by 
reason of some arbitrary age limit come to be called so. Nor does it refer solely 
to the student population. It includes the labourer in the fields, the worker 
in the factory, the petty trader and the rich Zamindar. It knows no barriers 
of caste, creed or colour. It is rather with reference to the spirit and outlook 
upon life that youth has to be distinguished from other categories into which 
humanity falls. Hope and enthusiasm, freedom from prejudices and love of 
liberty, boundless energy and liveliness, these are the distinctive characteristics 
of youth. The youth of a country, on account of these, .forms its most important 
a^et. It is needless for me to tell you the part that youth has played in the 
history of the world. The pageant of youth through the ages is the most inspiring 
theme. Youth has very many achievements to its credit. It has undertaken 
many a mission and carried it out successfully. But it has always been at the 
bidding of the elders. Now however it has acquired a self-consciousness. Youth 
has organised itself all the world over, and stands on its own feet. It is seeking 
to solve, all by itself, not merely national problems, but international problems. 
Its methods are different from those of the elders. Diplomacy, intrigue, formali- 
ties and ceremonies — these it abhors. Youth thus has come to play a new role in 
the world. The League of Youth may succeed where the League of Nations fails. 

In our country more^ than in any other the youth have a new role to play. 
They have to stand^ up against the rule of custom. Custom is a huge octopus 
griping India in its tentacles. The country must be freed from its grip, before 
it can advance an 1 march along with the other countries of the world. The 
task is one which requires boundless energy, enthusiasm and a real love of 
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liberty.^ To search for these qualities in any quarter but that of youth is to 
search in vain. The spirit of friendly rivalry so peculiar to the young folk is 
another factor which renders them fit to undertake and accomplish this difficult 
task. With these observations I appeal to you to take up the work of social 
reconstruction. 

There is for instance the curse of untouchability. I need not waste your 
time by recounting to you the evils resulting therefrom. Enough has been said 
about the necessity and desirability of removing that curse. But I merely wish 
to point out that in order to realise the ideal of the dignity of man, untouchability 
must go. Further, it is necessary that it should be blotted out, if you want to 
give equal opportunities to all. I wish you to know what a great drawback it 
is to be an untouchable. The legitimate doors of free and fair competition are 
shut against the untouchables in practice. The so-called untouchable does 
not derive the full benefits from society to which he is entitled. Why, he is 
altogether outside the pale of society. It is up to you to redress this grievance, 
The problem is one which must be tackled by the young and is capable of solution 
only at their hands. 

Then you have to educate the people on the dignity of labour. No man 
ought to be condemned as low by reason of the work he is engaged in. In our 
country,^ it is very essential that people ought to understand this ideal. Work 
of any kind should not be despised. Work is not a curse, it is the prerogative 
of intelligence, the only means to manhood and the measure of civilization. 
Savages do not work. The growth of a sentiment that despises work is an 
appeal from civilization to barbarism. It is because people have not felt what 
is dignity of labour, that in this country, work is regulated by caste, the higher 
castes taking to better kind of work, the lower being doomed to the meaner ones. 
Why should it be ? Every man should be given the freedom of choice of profes- 
sion. Capacity, not caste, should decide what work a man is fit for. It is for 
Aou to spread this idea to the ignorant masses of India. 




Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference re-assembling on 
the next day 

The first of these expressed loyalty to the King Emperor and sense of 
relie' and joy at the recovery of His Majesty. The second resolution was one of 
condolence on the deaths of the Raja of Panagal, the Raja of Ramnad and 
Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachelam Chettiar. The Conference then resolved that 
a Society on the lines of the Servants of India Society should be started for 
working for the amelioration of the conditions of the Non-Brahmins. Another 
resolution requested Government not to sanction the proscription of such of those 
text-books in schools as tended to perpetuate and spread superstitious ideas and 
meaningless practices of old. An appeal was also made to Non-Brahmin authors 
not to bring out such publications. A request was also made to Government to 
appoint a special committee to recommend the exclusion of portions from books 
prescribed by the Text Book Committee which were likely to spread meaningless 
superstitious ideas. Special treatment was prayed for the ed ucation of Muslim 
boys in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and the adoption of Urdu and Arabic 
as optional subjects for Mahommedan boys was urged. 

The Conference extended its cordial support to the recommendations of the 
Committee which had been appointed by Government for reporting on the age 
ot marriage and consent for girls, and appealed to the members of the Assembly 

Conference urged that absolutely no differen- 
treatment should be given to the public in public institutions such as 
ries and chavadies and in railway refreshment rooms. 1 1 was resolved 
a’ propaganda committee for spreading the ideals of the Non-Brahmin 
^ movement among the masses and to request Government and private 
Non-Brahmin teachers and head n 'asters in all schools to the 
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St udents’ Conferences. 

The AIl-Fndia Students* Convention. 

The All -India Students’ Convention opened on the 30TH DECEMBER 1929 
in the Congress pandal^ Lahore under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. A large number of student delegates from all parts of India took 
part. Among the prominent persons present on the dais were Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sardar Vailabhbhai Patel, Dr. Kitchlew, Swami 
Prakasanand, Mou ana Zaffarali. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Govindkanta 
Malaviya and professors of the local colleges. 

Mr. Ranbir SiNGH welcoming the delegates paid glowing tributes to the 
Bengal Students’ Association from whom they derived inspiration. They had 
only a short time to make arrangements. Their Secretary Mr. Sukhdev Haj who 
was working unceasingly was arrested only a few days before the Convention. 
When the students shout “ Long live Revolution ”, people think that they 
would rise in arms against the Government. This was not true. What the students 
want is to bring about revolution in thoughts and ideas. Tethered to the heels 
of a foreign power, it seemed that life had oozed out of their veins and what 
students want is to bring in new lite in the country. 

Pandit Malaviya. then read out messages from Mahatma Gandhi amidst 
loud cheers. The message ran as follows : The first duty of the students 

is self-control, discipline and promotion of Khadi work.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal NEHRU then mounted the rostrum and as he began to 
speak, cries and counter-cries were raised from different parts of the pandal for 
speaking in Hindi or Urdu. Pandit Jawaharlal, however, preferred to speak in 
Urdu promising to give a version in English. He said that there had been so much 
said about the youth movement and awakening of the youths and that the leaders 
who are old fossils must clear out. Many of these criticisms, the Pandit said, 
may be justified to some extent. The elders have got the habit of getting rusty. 
The youths say that they must take charge. But are the youngmenjready to take 
charge ? To-day the spirit of youth is criticism and restlessness rather than the 
spirit of shouldering responsibility. The youth movement is*of recent growth and 
lacks experience. Enthusiasm is essential for any work but they must see that 
this was not wasted. The youths of our country sadly want^ discipline. There 
had been too much bickerings, too much fight for the leadership. 

In conclusion Pandit Jawaharlal urged the students to develop themselv^ 
and their organisations so that the people may realise that the.youth movement is 
not only a movement of words but also of deeds. He deplored the apathy of 
students towards cultivating Hindi or Urdu, which was one of the greatest langu- 
ages, not only of India but also of the world, If deliberations of our country are 
not carried on in our tongue progress is impossible. The western people love 
their own language* When Gen. Botha went to see the King he spoke in 
Dutch although he was perfectly at home in English. When t!^ Irish delegates 
went to the League of Nations, they spoke in Gaelic, although there was no 
third person to understand their tongue. He therefore asked the students to 
learn their “ lingua franca ” and carry on the deliberations only^therein. 

Sardar Vallabhai Patel addressing the meeting .said that he did not 
know English and whatever he knew he studiedly forgot it. He asked the 
students to go back to the villages, to see how the peasants live there and to 
try their level best to ameliorate their condition. He advised the students to 
speak little and to work more. Battle of freedom, said Sardar Patel, was won 
by deeds and not by words. 
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Maulana Zaffar Ali Khan in course of a stirring speech exhorted the 
students to shun off the fear of death, now that the battle of independence is to be 
fought. He said that the youngmen must discard fear. He asked the students to 
remember the vvords of the Koran and of the Gita on the battlefield of Kuruksh^tra; 
Krishna roused the drooping spirit of A*jun by saying that the soul is immortal 
and death is nothing but the transformation of form. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then delivered his presidential addre^ 
extempore. He asked the students to equip themselves fully well before going 
out in the battles of life. He further advised them to be religious, to discard 
communalism, and to be true to their creed. Love of country is their first duty. 

In conclusion Panditji assured the students that they would gain Swaraj 
in 1930 if they followed the advice of the leaders. 


Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Convention 

(1) Resolved that an All-India Students’ Union be formed with the object 
of promoting, (a) The physical, intellectual and moral developments of the 
Students of India on National lines, (b) To protect ^the interests of students 
in every 'part of the country, (c) To promote patriotism, and education, and 

citizenship among the students of India. 

(2) This Convention urges students of all colleges and schools to form 
Unions of their own and to affiliate them (Unions) to the All India students 

Union through their respective provincial Union. , 

(3) Resolved that an Organising Committee with power to cc-opt be appoint^ 
for the purpose to be stated hereafter, with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as toe 
President, and with the Secretary of the Punjab Students’ Union as the 
consisting of four representatives from each province to be nominated by tae 
Working Committee of the Provincial Union, if any, and when such Unions do 
not exist, to be elected from amongst the delegates as represented in this Uonven- 
tion by themselves, the upper limit being fifty. 

The objects of the appointment of the Committee are /■, n r 

(а) Drawing up a constitution for the proposed A. 1. S. U. (b) Uarry^ g 
on systematic propagand and popularising the idea of the A. L S. Union. 

(c) Drawing up a programme of work. . 

The place and time for the meeting be Benares, by the majority of delegates 

present in the Convention u • fW 

(4) Resolved that the future session of the A. 1. S. U., be held 
place where the Indian National Congress will hold its session by the provincia 
Students’ Union of such a province as will invite the A, 1. S. Union.^ 

(c) Resolved that students being the future citizens,of India, should ice p 
themselves well acquainted with the politics of their country, and^ towards t 
end should arrange academic lectures and discussions in their Union, a 
invite publicmen to address them on such subjects. . ,, 

(б) Resolved that in the opinion of this Convention Vernaculars sh^ 
be made the medium of instructions, and as far this country as whole Hindu^ 
{Hindi or Urdu) written in Devanagri or Persian Script should be that Vernacu a 

(7) Resolved that it is unfair and inpolitic not to allow a student, 
under-trial, to sit for his examination during the period of his detention ; 
conference (Convention) expresses the hope that such unfairness snaii 
avoided in future. 

(8) The Convention appeals to all students of India ^ to take a vow to 
Khaddar and to avoid the use of foreign goods as far as possible, ^ 

(9) The Convention strongly condemns the present evil practice ^ 

a marriage, and appeals to all patriotic sons of India to refuse to be ^ 

las marriage -where any dower has been stipulated for. , 

“ Convention regrets on their colleagues Sukhdev Raj and Vireiw 

' just before the All-India Students’ Convention. ^ 

ed that the Convention places on record its high 
oc^^He^ue Jatindra Nath Das and it condemns the 
having failed to accede to his legitimate demands. 


in 
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The Punjab Students’ Conference. 

About 3,000 students and others listened to the addresses of Mr. Subha s 
Cb. Bose and Miss M. M. Zutshi, President and Chairwoman, Reception Com- 
mittee, respectively, of the second Ali-Punjab Students' Conference which met at 
Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore on the 19TH OCTOBER 1929. 

Miss 2 UTSHI, in the course of her address, advised the students to take up 
the work o! rousing the sleeping masses and she asked the girls to take more 
interest in sports. Turning to politics she said : — “ Some people hold that students 
ought to study politics but keep aloof from political activities. This is true in so far 
as the student's chief object of study is concerned and anything that diverts his 
attention from a student's interest and pastimes should be avoided. But we 
cannot help feeling difficulties in facing our parents, friends and leaders nor can 
we always lock on them as passive spectators. Let us, therefore, pray that we 
may always have the will to do what is right, 

Mr. Subhas Ch. BOSE then delivered his presidential address. In the course 
of his speech he said : — 

Friends, I shall make no apology if in this discourse I refer at length to 
political questions and endeavour to answer them. I know that there are people 
in this country — even eminent personages — who think that “ a subject race has 
no politics — and that students in particular should have nothing to do with 
politics. But my owm view is that a subject race has nothing but politics. In 
a dependent country every problem that you can think of, when analysed pro- 
perly, will be found to be at bottom a political problem. Li le is one whole— as 
the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das used to say — and you cannot therefore separate 
politics from economics or either from education. Human life cannot be split 
up into compartments. All the aspects or phases of national life are inter- 
related and all the problems are, as it were, interwoven. This being the case it 
will be found that in a subject race all the evils and all the shortcomings can be 
traced to a political cause — viz., political servitude. Consequently students 
Cannot afford to bind themselves to this all-important problem — the problem of 
how to achieve our political emancipation. 

I do not understand why a special ban should be imposed on participation 
in politics if no such ban is imposed on national work in general. I can under- 
stand a ban on all national work but a ban merely on political work is meaning- 
less. If in a dependent country* all problems are fundamentally political problems 
— then all national activity is in reality political in character. There is no ban 
on participation in politics in any free country— on the contrary, students are 
encouraged to take part in politics. This encouragement is deliberately given 
because out of the ranks of the students arise political thinkers and politicians. 
If in India students do not take active part in politics from where are we to 
recruit our political workers and where are we to train them? Further, it has 
to be admitted that participation in politics is necessary for the development of 
character and manhood. Thought, without action, cannot suffice to build 
character and for this reason participation in healthy activity— political, social, 
artistic, etc., — is essentially necessary for developing character. Bookworms, 
gold-medalists and office-clerks are not what universities should endeavour to 
produce — but men of character who will become great by achieving greatness for 
their country in different spheres of life. 

The students* movement of to-day is not a movement of irresponsible boys 
and girls. It is a movement of responsible, thorough-going men and women who 
are inspired with one ideal — viz., to develop their character and personally and 
thereby render the most effective and useful service to the cause of their country. 
This movement has, or should have, two lines of activity* In the first place, it 
should deal with the problems which relate exclusively to the student population 
of the day and endeavour to bring about their physical, intellectual and moral 
regeneration. In the second place, Imping upon the student as the future citizen, 
it should endeavour to equip him for the battle of life and for this purpose, it 
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should give him a foretaste of what problems and activities are likely to confront 
him when he enters the arena of life. 

There is one suggestion I have to offer to which I should like to draw 
your attention. I wish our Studeiits’ Associations could start co-operative Swa- 
deshi Stores within their respective jurisdiction for the exclusive benefit of the 
student population. If these stores are run efficiently by the students themselves, 
they will serve a dual purpose. On the one hand, Swadeshi goods will be made 
available to the students at a cheap price and thereby home industries would be 
encouraged. On the other hand, students could acquire experience in running 
co-operative stores and could utilise the profits for advancing the welfare of the 
Student community. For advancing the cause of student-welfare other items in 
your programme would be — physical culture societies, gymnasiums, study-circles, 
debating societies, magazines, music-clubs libraries and reading-rooms, social 

service leagues, etc. ^ , 

The other, and probably more important aspect, of the students’ movement 
is the training of the future citizen. This training will be both intellectual and 
practical We shall have to hold out before the students a vision of the ideal 
society which he should try to realise in his own lifetime and at the same time 
chalk out for him a programme of action which he should try to follow to the 
best of his ability — so that while performing his duties as a student he may at 
the same time be preparing himself for his post-university career. It is in this 
sphere of activity that there is a likelihood of conflict with the authorities.^ But 
whether the conflict will actually arise or not, depends largely on the attitude 
ot the educational authorities. If the conflict does unfortunately arise, there is 
no help for it and students should once for all make up their minds to be 
absolutely fearless and self-reliant in the matters of preparing themselves, through 

thought and action, for their post-university career. . u 

If we are to bring about a revolution of ideas we have first to hold up oeiore 
us an ideal which will galvanise our whole life That ideal is Freedom. But 
freedom is a word which has a varied connotation and even in our country 
the conception of freedom has undergone a process of evolution. By freedom 
I mean all-round freedom i. e„ freedom for the individual as well as for 
freedom for man as well as for woman ; freedom tor the rich as well as tor toe 
poor' freedom for all individuals and for all classes. This freedom implies not 
only, emancipation from political bondage but also equal distribution of 
abolition of caste barriers and social iniquities and destruction of communaiw 

and. religious intolerance. This as an ideal may appear utopian to hard-neadea 

men and women — but this ideal alone can appease the hunger of the soul. 

Freedom has as many facets as there are aspects in our national 
There are individuals who when they talk of freedom think only cf some particu 
aspect of freedom. It has taken us several decades to outgrow this narr 
conception of freedom and to arrive at a full and all-round conception o i. 
we really love freedom and love it, not for some selfish end, but for us own 
the , time has come for us to recognise that true freedom means “ 
bondage pf every kind and freedom not only for the individual but . 

whole of society. This, to my mind, is the ideal of the age, and the vi i ^ 
has captivated my soul is the vision of a completely free and emancipated m 
The only method of achieving freedom is for lis to think and tee ^ 

men. Let there be a complete revolution within and let us be t o y 

intoxicated with the wine of freedom. It is only freedom-intoxicated e® ^ 
women who will be able to free humanity. When the will to be ^ . 

roused within us, we shall then proceed to plunge headlong into me 
, activity ' 1 he voice of caution will no longer- deter us and the lure oi tr ^ 

' ■ will lead *us on to our cherished goal. . , j it rs* - 

; India is bound to be free — 'of that there is not v-en 

%ure as day follows night. There is no power on earth whi cm c , 

^^1# bbhdage .any longer. But let us dream of an India for which U woUM. 

^^^^feleto give all that we have — even life itself— -and for which w .if 

and ' nearest. I have given you my own concep i ^ 
tjiha^ib.tried to portray before you the India as I want her to • 

India preach to the world her new gospel of frecdom> , . 
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Even at the risk of being called a chauvinist, I would say to my country-men 
that India has a mission to fulfil and it is because of this that India still lives. 
There is nothing mystic in this word “mission.” India has something original 
to contribute to the culture and civilization of the world in almost every depart- 
ment of human life. In the midst of her present degradation and slavery, the 
contribution she has been making is by no means a small one. Just imagine 
for a moment how great her contribution wil; be once she is free to develop 
along her own lines and in accordance with her own requirements. 

There are people in this country-— and some of them eminent and respectable 
personages— vho will not agree to an all-roual application of the principle of 
freedom. We are sorry if we cannot please them, but in no circumstances can 
we give up an ideal which is based on truth, justice and equality. We shall 
go our own way, whether you join us or not — but you can rest assured that even 
if a few desert us, thousands and even railioQS will ultimately join our artoy of 
freedom. Let us have no comoromise with bondage, injustice or inequality. 

Friends, many of you must be now training yourselves for joining the ranks 
of the Indian National Congress The Indian National Congress is undoubtedly 
the supreme national organisation in this country and in it all our hopes are^ 
centred. But the Indian National Congress itself depends, or should depend, fo^ 
its strength, influence and power on such movements as the Labour ipovmienb 
Youth movement, Peasant movement. Students’ movement, etc. If we succeed jn. 
emancipating our labour, peasantry, depressed classes, youths, students and 
women-folk we shall be able to rouse such a force in the country as will make 
the Indian National Congress a poignant instrument for achieving our political 
salvation. 


Resolutions. 

When the Conference re-aflsemble i on the next day, the 20TH OCTOBER, three 
resolutions were passed condoling the deaths of Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr, Raghubardaysl, 
Principal, Sanatan Dbarma College, and Jatindra Kath Das. 

After the resoiutiona had been adopted all standing, Mr P. C. Bali moved a resolu- 
tion advocating the use of Swadeshi by students. At this stage a Mahomedan gentleman, 
who, it was alleged, came with about 60 men and who were at first refused admission as 
yesterday they were suspected of creating a row, but were subsequently admitted on the 
assurance of the Cvj Magistrate and D. S. P. on doty, wanted to speak on the r^olntiou. 
Bat as the gentleman was neither a stndent, nor a delegate, he was not allowed to apmk. 
This was a signal and a pandemonium of great uproar and confusion prevailed. 

Undesirable elements, it was alleged, from the visitor’s gallery took the cine and fcite 
gentleman himself began brandishing stick. Some students wantei to eject him and in 
melee that followed be was reported to have sustaineil injuries on the face and the head.. 
The injuries would have been severer bat for the intervention of Lala Dani Ghand and-«Dmtf 
students. The City Magistrate, who was present in the hail all the while, sent for the 
Police who soon arrived and occupied the hall. Dr, Dharamvir, trustee of the Bradlangh 
Hall who arrived at this stage was apprised of the whole incident, and asked the City 
Magistrate to take the Police force out of the hall. This was complied with and the 
proceedings commenced, 

Sq. Subhas Chandra Bose rising to speak said that as long as he was the Prudent he 
was the authority and the whole responsibility lay on him. He asked tbe students not to 
be cowed down and advised them ta take any measure they liked to eroinde nndrtubk 
elements including even the Police, but they must always remain Boa*violant. 

The Conference then adjourned till S p m. in tbe afternoon. 

Compared with the morning the afternoon scssiott was perfectly p^ocfnll Resolutions 
oongratnlating Rai Sabeb Sarda for his Marriage Bill, Dr. Alam^niid Dr. Copiohand for 
g^iviug np Council seats as a protest against grievances of the political prisoners, re^nn* 
mending complete independence as the g lal, protesting against certain malicioi® mfe- 
statements in the “ Civil & Military Gazette ” were pa^ed. 

An appeal was made for Jatin Das Memorial Fand which met with good response. 

Rising to deliver his concluding sp^iech Sj. Bose was greeted with thunderous applau^ 
He asked tbe indents to decide on<^ for all what is to be their role in the fight f^vr freedom. 

Referring to the ensuing Congress Sj Bose said : It is much more than a mere 
accident that ten years after the Amritsar Oongre^i, the Congress would be held in tbh 
Punjab to give a new message to the whole of India. As tbe Amritsar Congress gave 

63 
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to noo-oo-operation and carried us long towards freedom so also Lahore would give the 
whole nation an impetus which would not only carry us long towards freedom but enable 
ns to reach the final goal of independence. 

Thus was concluded one of the most saccessful sessions which will remain a land- 
mark in the history of students’ activities in the Punjab. 


The All. Orissa Students’ Conference. 

The 14th Session of the All-Orissa Students’ Conference met at Berhampore on the’ 
20TH OCTOBER 1929 under the presidency of Mr, C. R. Reddy, Yice-Ohancellor, Andhra 
University^ In the course of his address Mr. Reddy said : — 

The question may be asked in what manner can the sentiment of idealism with which 
patriotism is often combined be turned to practical account in student life. It requires the 
co-operation of elders and teachers. A patriotism which does not prepare you for trained 
efficient service is not worth having. The nationalism which does not induce yon to take 
the steps and undergo the discipline by which you become a valuable citizen is not worth 
entertaining Further, mere individual worth cannot go very far. These are the days of 
science and organisation. The great lesson that we have to learn from the West is the 
virtiie of organised effort. It is the capacity for organised work that tells. The revolving 
ages have emphasised with every turn of the cycle that scientific and organised effort is the 
only effective means of progress. So the tests we have to apply to the situation are these. 
Has your emotion or sentiment led you firstly to the formation of good habits of per- 
sonal conduct ? Secondly, has it enabled you to learn team work ? The life of Indian 
students has not been a success from this point of view. In the European Ueiversities there 
are Union societies, boat clubs, cricket clubs which are more than a century old and 
which own large properties. Have you anything corresponding to that in India ? Can 
you say that your societies or other volunteer organisations function even for a few years 
without interruption ? If you develop the spirit and discipline required for sports clubs 
and debating societies which would last — that would be a valuable trait. Then again 
Cambridge and Oxford, though they do not talk of self-sacrifice, they have been main- 
taining for the last 30 or 40 years settlements in the poorer districts of London In 
which undergraduates carry on social service. Our college students have done very 
little in this direction. From the point of view of sustained organisation we have cut a 
very sorry figure. In these annual Conferences we gather like clouds, precipitate a 
downpour of speches and resolutions and disappear. What you should do is to organise 
a Central All-Orissa Students’ Union which will carry on organised work throughout 
the year. It seems to bo effectual. If a Conference meets under the auspices of a well- 
organised and permanent Union it will be good for both, I am told your teachers 
hesitate to take part in these extra-mural activities of students ? They should identify 
themselves with all aspects of student life. Even with such limitations we can build up 
suitable societies. The president should be one of your leading publicists or Principal, 
Vice-Presidents some leading publicists, Principals, Head-masters and some senior students, 
Treasurer, one of your public men or a teacher. I advise students not to have anything 
to do with the purse. Mloreover if you want stability of organisation, finance, must ^ 
in the hands of a permanent element and not of students whose college career it 
normally one of only four years. But the students must be associated as corresponding 
tcCTetariet with the permanent Secretary. I suggest also that in connection with each 
high school you have a union thus composed of the gentlemen, the staff and the students. 
Similarly in connection with your colleges. You are fortunate in that yon have only 
ono First Grade College which should be strengthened. Even in high schools one thing 
must be done. The Municipal Chairman, the Taluk Board President and practical admi* 
j^tintors should give talks to the boys on the existing facts of the several departments. 
The Revenue Officer might tell them about revenue laws, your Municipal Chairman about 
munleipal laws, and difficulties in collecting the taxes if he stands as a candidate for 
ftle^ion. Id the colleges, unions under the guidance of the Central Union should under- 
a more ambitious programme. I would suggest sports such as Hockey, Cricket, 
Football, etc,. You can have matches between one grade and another and one co lege and 

develop this side of student life too much. You can also arrange 
debates on current questions. Practical civics may be taken ^P 
and rural education attempted, 
gave details of the organisation proposed), 

^ntinu^ ; — Take op one or two villages in which to deliver lectures during 
aubiectB like Indian History, Indian Geography, I can give you a 
tjase yon decide to or^^. 
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Cnriosity is a strong element in rural character and they wonld like to know what 
yon yoQDg fellows have come to say. It will alw) be an education to yon and bring yon 
into touch with real life. Avoid politics and propaganda. Give knowledge and trust to 
its creative propensity. Knowledge easily becomes a motive force. Now do not think of 
politics and propaganda but broadcast knowledge in the villages daring the vacations. 
Elementary science, hygiene, histories of different religions, geography of India and such 
subjects are enongh. If each college student can take up two villages per vacation and 
spend a fortnight in each villag'^^, the total number of villages taken up will be quite 
large. Since 1924 I have been very anxious to get some students to take up this work, 
and see what can be done. Sitting together, criticising elders, expounding big ideals, 
passing resolutions and then going home and doing nothing is no use. So far as social 
service work and the village lecturing work are concerned, I apeak from practical 
experience and assure you that under my scheme and procedure your studies won’t suffer 
in the least. 

I know Orissa is the poorest province in India. Tour distress is great, I am told 
your despair is greater, that yon are of a hopeless temperament. Poverty and other 
difficulties are a call for more and better organised vigour. You should not despair. 
Never despair. The Bengalees were derided as cowards by Macaulay, Kippling and other 
Western writers, For a long time the fiction was spread that the Bengalees were a very 
timid people. Has not Bengal conquered that base imputation by her heroic actions I Can 
you not similarly vindicate yourselves. You excel in the power of your affections. You 
have a big heart and you must make it a stout one as well. There is no need to despair. 

I want your teachers to be associated with all these unions. If they refuse, march 
under other leaders. But you should so conduct this organisation as to remove all suspicion 
of political propaganda so that men of all parties might be with you. Charge it with the 
spirit of pure humanitarian service. 


Resolution. 

The following resolution as redrafted by the president was passed by the Conference 

The Conference after considering the statement made by the President regarding the 
necessity for a standing organisation of Oriya students and his proposals for the formation 
of students’ unions, passed the following resolutions : 

There shall be a Central Union of All-Oiissa students with headquarters at Cuttack 
with federated unions at college and high school centres. 

College Unions : — The organisation shall be on the same model as above excepting 
that the Secretary or Secretaries shall be students of the colleges concerned and there shall 
also be a Managing Committee composed of students. 

High School Unions : — There shall be some organisation as above. Admissions are 
to be confined to IV form and npwards. 

There should be no officers of the Conference as heretofore bnfc a special President 
should be chosen for each annual General Conference. Such Confereni^ shall he orga- 
nised by the Central Union, the President of which will open the proceedings of the annual 
General Conference and make a statement on the progress made during the year. 

Funds shall be raised by small subscriptions from students and donations from the 
public. 

The progress reports of each union may be published in the Orissa papers. 

A provisional committee with power to add to their number be appointed and 
requested to organise unions on the above general model and send quarterly reports of 
progress to the President, 

As close co-operation between the teachers, students and public is necessary, teachers 
should be invited to accept places of responsibility and help in conducting the unions. 

The C. P. & Berar Students* Conference. 

The 0. P. & Berar Students’ Conference was held at Amraoti on the 1ST k 2ND 
DECEMBER 1929 under the presidentship of SJ. Snbhas Chandra Bose. The president in 
the Course of hk speech said : — 

What we want is an awakening from within, which will bring about a radical 
transformation of our life. Tinkering reform will not do— superficial remedies will be 
of no avail, VTha t is wanted is a transfiguration of our whole life. — a complete 
revolution, if you will. Do not fight shy of the word ‘ revolution.’ We may differ in our 
conception of ‘ revolution * but 1 have yet to see a living human being who dops not believe 
in revolution. There is no inherent difference between ** evolution ” and ** revolution.'’ 
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Revolution is evolution compressed into a shorter period ; evolution is revolution spread 
out over a longer period. Both evolution and revolution imply change and progress and 
in nature there is room for both. In fact, nature cannot do without either. 

I have said that we shall have to alter many of our notions of good and bad, I have 
also said that we want a radical transformation of our whole life. This is necessary if 
we are to become great as a nation and occupy a seat of honour among the foremost 
nations of the world. Life has meaning, worth and significance only if it is lived for 

the sake of an ideal, A nation need not live — in fact it has no right to live if it does 

not want to progress and should achieve greatness merely to fulfil a selfish national 

purpose ; it should aspire to become great in order to make humanity great so that 

the world may become ultimately a better and a happier place to dwell in. 

India possesses all the resources, intellectual, moral and material, which go to make 
a people great. And India is still living, in spite of her hoary antiquity, because she 
has to become great once again — because she has a mission to perform. India’s mission 
is firstly to save herself and thereafter to make her contribution to the sum-total of the 
culture and civilization of the world. In spite of half-a-hundred handicaps, India’s 
contribution to-day is by no means a small one. Just imagine for a moment what her 
contribution would he, if she were free to develop her life according to her own genius. 

I am sure that our people can achieve wonders if only we could be roused to 
ceaseless activity, I am also sure that once we are thoroughly roused, we shall be able 
to outrun even the progressive nations of to-day “ the hustlers from the "West.” All 
that we want is a magic wand by waving which our whole life could be galvanised. The 
French Philosopher, Bergson, has talked of the “ elan vital •’ — the vital impetus— which 
moves the whole world to activity and progress. What is the “ elan vital ” of our 
national life f It is the desire for freedom, for expansion, for self-expression. The 
counterpart of this desire is revolt against bondage. If you want to be free, you must revolt 
against the bondage that surrounds you — and if you revolt against bondage and revolt 
successfully, you are bound to win your freedom. 

Except those whose moral sense is altogether dead, every human being is bound 
to feel, more or less, the pangs of slavery and the humiliation of servitude. When this 
feeling becomes acute, slavery and bondage become intolerable and one develops a strong 
desire to throw off the yoke of servitude, This desire is further heightened by a taste of 
the joy of freedom, either through personal experience of free countries or through study 
and imagination of the happy conditions that result from freedom. The psychological 
aspect of “ tapasya ” in the cause of our country’s salvation consists in making our mind 
more and more sensitive to national humiliation and racial discrimination and in inten* 
Bifying our desire for freedom. This can be effected by the study of history, observation of 
our present-day degradation, contemplation of the ideal of life and above all by compariug 
conditions prevailing under the regime of servitude with those prevailing under the 
reign of freedom. 

Baptism, initiation, ** deeksha ” etc. have to me but one meaning — viz., consecration 
of our life at the alter of freedom. Complete self-consecration will not be possible in a day. 
But as we become more and more imbued with the desire for freedom we shall get a 
taste of joy unspeakable and we shall realise more and more that life has a meaning 
and a purpose. A revolution will set in — our thoughts, feelings and aspirations will 
undergo a transformation. Only one thing in life will have value for us — viz. Freedom; 
and our inner life will be so metamorphosed or recreated as to conform to that ideal. The 
experience of this gradual transformation is alm.08t indescribable. When this transforma- 
tion is complete, we shall be reborn ; we shall be ‘‘ dwijas ” in the real sense of the 
term. Thereafter we shall think, feel and even dream only of freedom and all oar 
activity will be permeated with but one desire — the desire to attain freedom. In a word 
we shall become freedom-intoxicated human beings who live, move and have their being 
only in freedom. 


-Once the desire for freedom is enkindled in our hefarts, it will need an adequtitfee 
instrument in order to fulfil itself. For this purpose all our faculties, physical, intellectual 
and moral— will have to be requisitioned. We shall have to unlearn much of what we have 
learnt and learn for the filrst time what we never were taught. The body and the mind 
will have to undergo a new course of training and discipline in order to bo fit for the 
Isa^ of achieving freedom. The external aspect of our life will also change. Luxury, 
a<mi comfort will have to be abandoned, new modes of life will have to be adopted 
Ithabits shunned. Thus will our whole life become a purified instrument for the 
freedom. 



all A social being. His self-fulfilment is not possible if he is cut olE 
Thn individual depends much for his growth and developing 
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on society, as society does on the individoal. Farther, the progress of the individual 
does not possess much value if it does not carry with it the prepress of society as a whole. 
An ideal which is accepted by an individual recluse, bat is rejected by society and is 
not therefore embodied in onr corporate H^'e— has not much worth. If freedom is to be 
the cardinal principle of our life— the “elan vital” of all our activity— it should also 
be made the basis of social reconstruction. It will be seen at once that if the principle 
of freedom is to be applied to society and made the fundamental basis of tbe s^iety of 
the future— it will mean nothing short of social revolution. Freedom for the whole of 
society will mean freedom for woman as well as for man— freedom for tbe depressed 
classes and not merely for tbe higher castes — freedom for the poor and not merely for 
the rich-freedom for the old ; in other words, freedom for all sections, for all minorities 
and for all individuals. Thus freedom implies equality and equality conuoies fratf'rnity. 
To free society, therefore, woman will have to be given an equal status with man, in 
law as well as in social matters ; the social barriers which put the brand of inferiority 
on certain sections or castes owing to their birth, will have to be rnthlessly demolished ; 
the inequalities of wealth which stand in the way of social advancement will have to be 
removed and equal opportunities for education and development will have to be given to 
all ; youth must no longer be considered a crime and young men and young women 
will have to be given the responsibility of reconstructing society and of carrying on 
the administrition. In society, in the body politic and in the economic world, each 
individual should be as free as any other and should enjoy the same status. Equal 
opportunities for all, eqaltable distribution of wealth, abolition of all social barriers, 
including caste and emancipation from foreign rule these should be some of the basic 
principles of tbe new society we want to bnild. 

Concluding his speech Sj. Bose said that the vision of a FREE INDJA which he 
has dreamt is ** a perfect synthesis of all that is good in tbe East and in the West.” 
As the heirs of a free Iniia the students have to train themselves in such a manner 
as to be the pioneers in the social reconstruction and torch-bearers in tbe path to 
Frpedom. The path to freedom is no doubt But a thorny path hut it is ike path Immortdity 
** lec^ng to glory imperishable'' Students of India unite, form a ha^ band and marck 
shmdder to shoulder along its noble path ’* 

Resolutions. 

The following are some of tbe important resolutions which were passed by the Con- 
ference : — 

(!) This Conference of the students of tbe Central Provinces and Berar places on 
record its deep sorrow at the most lamentable demise of the late Lala Lajpatrai which 
occurred a year ago at a time when a patriot and a leader of his type was badly needed 
for the country’s struggle. 

(2) The Conference pays its respectful homage to the hallowed memory of the great 
martyr Jatindranath Das who was a student of the Bangabaai College of Calcutta at tbe 
time of bis arrest and calls upon the students of India to emulate the example of self- 
sacrifice and suffering set by him, 

(3) This Conference is strongly of opinion that the goal of tbe Indian people shtmid 
be Complete Independanoe and that they should not be content with any thine short of 
Complete Independence. 

(4) This Conference has learnt with great pleasure the success achieved by the 
students of Calcutta, Abmedabad, Comilla, Nagpur and other pdaces In the druggie to 
assert their rights which were sought to be denied by the authorities. This Conference 
further urges upon all students to rise to vindicate their self-raipecfc and their right 
whenever and wherever they happen to be violated. 

(fi) This Conference pays respectful homage to all those patriots who, in the 8ervi<» 
of their country^ either laid down their lives or suffered and are suffering imprisonment 
or have been living as exiles abroad. This Conference further condemns the system of 
Government which has been responsibie tor so much suffering. 

(6) Tnis Conference requests the students of Of P. and Berar to get rid of the tempta- 
tion of Government service and devote themselves more and more to nathmal service. 



All Bengal Students’ Conference 

♦ 

It was an inspiring address that Dr. Mohammad Alam delivered at Mymenainffh nn 
the 30TH SEPTEMBER 1929 as President of the All-Bengal Students’ Conference. ^ 

He addressed the gathering as “My young mates of the Prison” and said “the 
fetters of iron and prison walls provide us with a community of equal status,” He 
wondered “ how this community is ignored by those who to their best but meanest 
advantage preach communalism.” 

Referring to the Congress challenge to the Bureaucracy and the fateful day of 
January 1, 1930, he exhorted his audience to prepare for the great fight that was coming. 
He did not know what the command of the Congress would be but I should only be 
prepared to lay my life and property both at the disposal of the commanders and av^aife 
their orders in full obedience.” 

Dr. Alam paid glowing tributes to the memory of Jatindranath whose death he 
was not sure whether to rejoice or grieve over. “ Who says Das is dead ”, he asked. 
‘ ‘ His soul is working in the Punjab and his body which we sent for cremation to you 
produced those flames in burning wherein I can visualise the tottering of the mightiest 
imperialism of the world. 

Coming to the question of preparation he made a vigorous plea for the abolition of 
communalism from the country in every shape and form. He said 


“Your first step in the preparation for the Swaraj struggle must be to abolish 
communalism from this country in every shape and form. Up with your arms against 
this greatest enemy of India, with the fullest strength and vigour of youth. To revolt 
and rebel, I have often said, is the privilege of youth and you have got it. But revolt 
against this communalism and rebel against this pernicious evil; This demon has eaten 
up every fibre of our body politic, and it must be annihilated now. We can tolerate it 
no longer. Let the ynung men of India boldly face their worst foe, and kill it before the 
Ist of January 1930, You can, then, ask for anything, and it is yours. You have to 
change the mentality of the whole country, and it is not an easy task. The poison of 
communalism is so sweet that the more we eat of it, the more we like to have it in greater 
quantity. Every one of us seenos to have a substantial touch of it, but we do not realise 
it. Many of our national leaders even are not free from this contagion, and I have often 
observed that many who talk against communalism are themselves badly affected by it, 
though unconsciously perhaps, 

** Friends, we have been fighting too long over methods of killing a goat whilst others 
have been busy in the meantime to conquer the forces of Nature. We have carried the 
humbug of communalism too far. Your national conscience should revolt at the communal 
division of the free giftsjof nature. When do you propose dividing the air into Hindu 
Hava and Musalman Hava ? Stick to your religion with the greatest pleasure, and do 
not prove false in your relation with the Maker. But religion is not antagonistic with 
nationalism or love of country. Produce nationalism in the country and banish com- 
munalism therefrom. The controversy whether you belong first to your religion or to the 
country is not only fallacious, but mischievous as well, because it produces a corrupt 
mentality, Communalism as understood in India is a misconception altogether. Oommu- 
nalism here we get by inheritance. It is developed in denominational institutions, foste red 
by separate electorates and patronised by the Government. We are living in a vicious 
circle and transmit the evils to our generations, 

“Nationalism at heart and Khaddar are the two requisites for national soldiers in the 
next fight for the freedom of India. The first wave of a non-violent revolution movement 
in the shape of non-co-operation passed long ago, without reaching the mark. The second 
wave is in sight, and is expected to carry us ashore. Will you prepare yourself as national 
®oldiCrs for the coming fight and produce the two requisites in yourselves t 


Origin of Student Movement in Bengal* 

' "'V ' 

W connection, it would be interesting reading to trace the origin of the Student 

Bengal. It may bo remembered that during the Swadeshi days, i.e., the days 
^^^A^-pmnion, Bengal was in a state of ferment which did not leave the student com- 

Along with other people, the students of Bengal joined the struggle and 

popular victory. The idea of harnessing the patriotic 

organiaatioa found £.roar 
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Subseqnentiy the partition of Bengal was annnlled by the Government and the 
ferment of the partition days died oct, People took to their nsual avocations and the 
students left politics for bocis, university hononrs and successfnl careers Their interest 
in politics became limited to books on political economy or philosophy— in other words, 
the interest became purely academical. There were, no doubf, students who, led astray 
by their emotional fervour, Joined revolutionary societies and committed acts of violence 
in the hope that it might help in the emancipation of their motherland and some 
of them had to pay the extreme penalty of law. They snSered and sacrificed but ail 
that was not student movement. Then came the Non-co-operation movement. The 
sage of Gujerat waved his magic wand and awakened the country from its age-long 
stupor. There are very few parallels of this great movement in the history of the world. 
It was a mass movement embracing every section of the population. The simple student in 
his class room, the middle-aged teacher with a large family, the lawyer in the lawcourt, 
the peasant in the fields and the labourer in the factory — the call reached every one and 
sent a thrilling, maddening impulse through every heart, A new vision of a regenerated 
India goaded the people oa a thorny and perilous path. At the call of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other leaders, students came out of their schools and colleges in their tbonsanda 
and joined the national movement, {Some of them did good work — others could not do 
much, perhaps, owing to lack of opportunities, but in any case, the part played by the 
student community in the Non-co-operation Movement was, by no means, insignificant. 

Then, after the Non-co-operation Movement was suspended and the country reverted 
to its normal condition, the students once more went back to their books and classroom 
lectures. But the idea of harnessing the youthful energy and rich idealism of students 
was not entirely lost sight of ai d the impact of new movements in different countries 
fostered and stimulated it The student movement in Russia, Germany, China and 
Egypt placed before the Indian student a new philosophy of life and a new lino 
of action. The fact that this ancient country, enfeebled by years has got to be re- 
juvenated and that the students, in addition to their academic work, must take some 
part in the movement for national regeneration, was realised by some thinkers and 
workers and attempts were being made to build up an active organisation of students. 
Bat the environs were not congenial and the movemi^nt could not make much headway. 
The All-India students* Convention was first held at Nagpur, It was h»Id at Madras 
also. Conferences of the students of Bengal were held at Serajgunj, Faridpur and Krlsh- 
nagar and attempts made for the formation of a provincial students’ organisation. 

Things were going on in a humdrum way when a sudden change was brought about 
rather unexpectedly. The Simon Commission landed at Bombay on the 3rd February, 1928 
and in response to a mandate from the Indian National Congress, there was a spontaneous 
Hartal all over the country and the students also took part in the Hartal, For this they 
were the victims of repression from which grew a spirit of solidarity amongst them hitherto 
inconceivable. Some enthusiastic students, with a view to utilising this new spirit for 
the benefit of the student community and the country, formed the Students’ Organising 
Committee. This committee was formed by taking representatives from almost all the 
colleges of Calcutta and did a good deal of propaganda work to popularise the student 
movement. It drafted the constitution of the All Bengal Students’ Association and organised 
the All Bengal Students’ Conference. Tbis Conference which was held on the 22 Septem- 
ber 1928 under the presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was of a highly representative 
character and was a unique success and it brought into existence the All Bengal Students* 
Association. The idea that was in the minds of the organisers of this association was to 
develop a country wide organisation entirely immuned and controlled by students which 
will bring aboat a true student movement in the country* . 



The All India Trade Union Congress. 


The tenth session of the All India Trade Union Congress opened at Nagpur- 
on the 30TH NOVEMBER 1929 in the afternoon under the presi 'entship of 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. Messages from the League Against Imperialism, |the British 
Trade Union Congress, the Second International, the Independent Labour Party, 
the Workers’ Welfare League were read. Messages from the Meerut prisoners, 
which asked the Congress to get the repressive legislations against the working’ 
class movement repealed and evolve a militant programme was loudly cheered. 

Prior to the holding of the open session the Executive Council met in the 
morning. On the motion of Mr. Deshpande, Secretary, the Girni Kamgar Union 
the Committee passed by a majority a resolution for the rejection of the Nehru 
Report which was, in their opinion, meant to perpetuate the British Imperialism 
in India and urged boycott of the Whitley Commission. 

A heated discussion lasting over two hours centred round the resolution 
moved by Mr. Deshpande for the affiliation of the Trade Union Congress to the 
Pan-Pacific Secretariat, The House by majority passed the resolution. 

This gave rise to speculations as to the effect of passing the resolution, 
for the Pan-Pacific Secretariat was under the control of the Third International. 
Feeling was running high among the delegates who did not support Mr. 
Deshpande’s resolution. 

In the afternoon, at Mr. Joshi’s buJnglow a conference of a large number 
of Trade Unionists was held at which it was decided thar they would not parti- 
cipate in the proceedings of the Congress. The Conference was attended among 
others by Messrs. Giri, Shivarao, Dewan Chamanlal, Messrs. Mrinalkanti Bose, 
Bakhale, K. C. Roy Choudhury and Latafat Hossain. Mr. Mrinalkanti Bose and 
the Bengal delegates wanted time to consider whether they would sign the 
Statement of Mr. Joshi and others. Subsequently they put in a statement of 
their own. ; 

In the meanwhile the Executive Committee meeting, which was to be help 
at I p.m., met at 2 p.m. On hearing of ^ the decision of Mr. Joshi and others 
not to participate in ,the proceedings of the Trade Union Congress the supporters 
of the Pan-Pacific resolution wanted to withdraw the same at the open session 
of the Congress on the next day. The Executive Committee meeting was very 
thinly attended, their number not exceeding ^5. Some representatives of Bengal 
Union walked put^of the meeting as a protest against the action of the supporters 
of the Pan-Pacific resolution. The committee then sleeted Mr. Ginwalla as Presi- 
dent and Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose as General Secretary for the next year. 

The open session of the Trade Union Congress was held at 3 p*tn., on 
the iST DECEMBER, Pandit 'Jawaharlal Nehru presiding. The President 
first read out the statement of Mr. Joshi, Dewan Chamanlal, Mr. Shivarao and 
others and then the statement of Messrs. Mrinal Kanti Bose, K. C. Mitter, K. C. 
Roy Choudhury and others as also the third statement from the representatives 
of the Indian Seamen, Mariners and Quarter Masters Unions. There was tense 
excitement when the statements were being read and it was felt that a split had 
occurred. 

In the open session Mr. Deshpande, mover of the Pan-Pacific resolution in 
the Executive Committee, withdrew his resolution. 

The resolutions adopted by the Executive Committee were then formally 
moved and recorded without speeches in a thin house. 

Mr. Joshi, Dewan Chamanlal and Messrs, Mrinalkanti Bose, Giri, Shiva 
t Ck^oy Choudhury, Aft abali and others made statements and withdrew 

of office-bearers by the Executive Council was set aside in the 
Sj SubhaS Chandra Bose was elected President, Mr. Deshpande 
Treasurer. The Congress then dispersed. 
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The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his address as President of the Trade Union Congress 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehra observed : — 

The last decade has seen strange happenings in India. New forces and 
ideas have arisen an! h'lve C3ine in'^o play even in our ancient country. They 
threaten not only the present poli'ical structure, under which India has suffered 
so long, but alsi the social and ec inom’C structure. In the political field we have 
seen the ideobgy and practice of direct action displace the slow and ineffective 
methods of an earlier generation. We have seen the growth of a great movement 
which convulsed the country anl shook the foundations of British rule in 
India, and then weakened and gave place to reaction and mutual strife. We 
see it again gathering in strength for another and more powerful and determined 
move forward. 

Growth cf the Labour Movement. ^ 

But great as has been the political achievement of the last decade no less 
remarkable has been the growth of the labour movement in India. None of 
us can call our Tra ia Union movement to-day strong or ready for successful 
battle. But, whi can deny that during a few short years we have covered' 
ground, which it took generations in other countries to traverse ? In spite of 
the great poverty of the worker and the fear born of sbvery that possesses 
him and makes* it diflScult to organise him ; in spite of political difficulties 
which a foreign G)veinment is ever placing in his way ; in spite of the preoc 
cupation of the country as a whole with the national struggle, there has 
developed rapidly a c]ass-c:>n'^cioas anl mditant and aggressi’.'e spirit in the 
Indian worker. Th’S spirit has le I him to numerous strikes, sometimes ill-c )n- 
ceived ; often with failure as certain gt)ii but nothing daunted he has gone 
on ahead. If he has we.akened, it has, not unoften, been due to the weakness 
of his leaders. 

And yet the movement is weak and the work that has been done is exceed- 
ingly little, and how much remains? The fact that I stanl here to-day and 
address you as your president is itself a sign of your weakness. ^ Why should 
I, a new-comer to the Labour movement, and one, who whatever his sympathies 
may be is not one of ytm and has not suffered as you have done in field and 
factory, why should I preside over your deliberations? At your cornmand I am 
here, and I am grateful for this honour and the confidence which It implies. 
But you could have given no greater sign of the infancy and weekness of your 
movement. I shall welcome the day when the worker from the mine and the 
factory and the field stands in this place which I occupy to-day, and when 
I, and those who are hke me, take a secondary place in your counsels. Only 
then will you be able to speak with confidence and pride of your labour move- 
ment ; only then will the true voice of the worker be heard from your forums 
and council halls. 

Objective of National Freedom. 

Our country to-day is under the domination of another and the sentiment 
of nationalism is strong. It is natural that the best and bravest in the’ country 
should strive for national freedom, but to how many of our workers dCics this make 
appeal ? Ground down by poverty and by forces which seem to be unconquerable, 
with the daily struggle for wages and bread ever before us, how can we thi^k 
of larger issues? And yet we cannot afford to ignore them for our future is 
intimately bound up with them. The lot of the worker cannot be improved 
much by charity nor by the goodwill of an employer or even of a Government. 
The trouble lies deeper as you all know. It is the S 3 rstem that is wrong, the 
system that is based on the exploitation of the few and the prostitution of 
labour. It is the system which is the natural out-come of capitalism and 
imperialism and if you would do away with this system you will have to root out 
both capitalism and imperialism and substitute a saner and a healthier order. 

What is this ideal that you should have? It will not profit you much jf 
there is a change in your masters and your miseries continue. You will not 
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rejoice if a handful of Indians become high officers of the State or draw bigger 
dividends, and your miserable conditions remain, and your body breaks down 
through incessant toil and starvation and the lamp of your soul goes out. You 
want a living wage and not a dying wage. You want to prevent the exploita- 
tion of man and to ensure equal opportunities and fair conditions of living for 
all. It is certain that this cannot be done under the existing system. 

We are often accused of preaching the class war and of widening the 
distance between the classes. The distance is wide enough, thanks to capitalism, 
and nothing can beat the record of capitalism in that respect. But those who 
accuse us are singularly unseeing and ignorant of what goes on around them. 
Is it the socialist or the communist who separates the classes and preaches 
discontent or the capitalist and imperialist who by his policy and methods has 
reduced the great majority of mankind into wage slaves^ who are worse even 
in many ways than the slaves of old. The class war is none of our creation. 
It is the creation of capitalism and so long as capitalism endures it will endure. 
For those who are on the top it is easy to ignore it and to preach moderation 
and goodwill. But the goodwill does not induce these self-proclaimed well- 
wishers of ours to get off our backs and shoulders. They only shout the louder 
from the eminence which they have acquired at our cost. The class war has 
existed and exists to-day. By our trying ostrich-like to ignore it, we do not 
get rid of it. Only by our removing the causes are we likely to bring peace. 

This ideal then we must ever keep before us and we must try to get our 
national movement also to adopt it. It may be that before we can attain 
our full ideal we may be able to gain somewhat better conditions for labour 
and more opportunities for organising them. These will bring only some little 
relief but we cannot refuse anything that brings some comfort to the unhappy 
worker. But we cannot at the same time work for such petty relief or con^ 
promise on them. For us the objective can only be a new order under which 
the worker will have true freedom and opportunity of growth. 


i '*• 
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The Whitley Enquiry. 

To-day you have an immediate problem facing you and you may want 
me to say something about in on this occasion. Some of you have 
decided on your lines of action. Others have not done so. Meanwhile tne 

Labour Commission is going its way and recording evidence as is offered to it. 

In considering whether we should co-operate with the Commission or not we 
have to bear in mind many things. Some of these I shall place before you. ^ ^ 

JLet us consider the circumstances under which the Labour Commission 
has been appointed. The much advertised Labour Government is in office in 
England, and Labour everywhere should ordinarily rejoice. But its past rccora, 
specially in regard to India, it is difficult to forget. Its present record is ires 
in our memory. Having reached the promised land they seem to be conten 
with remaining there and not to do anything which might imperil their existence. 
We are told from day to day that their intentions are of the best, but what c^ 
they do^ with a hostile majority in Parliament ? Meanwhile, like the newly nen, 
their chief aim appears to be to prove to the world that they are as so^r an 
respectable as those who are the inheritors of wealth. When Prirne 
MacDonald speaks in America or in Geneva is it the socialist 
that is Speaking? He speaks as the representative of Imperialist 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain could be no fitter representative. ntn 

the Hague forgets his socialism and stands for the prestige of John n 
and the glory of the Union Jack, The very triumphs of the Labour Governmen 
policy, such as they are, are the triumphs of imperialist policy. Is it any 
that Mr. Stanley Baldwin has congratulated Mr. MacDonald for his 
‘ pf Donseryatism? Or that Mr. Winston Cburchill has tauntingly promised nim 
‘cordial co operation in the Government’s self-imposed task of 
tie Conservatives’ policy and making the world easier if not saier 

Or that Mr. Lloyd George should call Mr. MacDonald the ^ l^t 
polsgrvatives We know the part played by Mr. MacDonaldin tne 
Simon Commission, in spite of the resolutions of the 

hMf to self-determination in India. We know alSQ 
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his part in the Chinese crisis when British troops were sent to Shanghai, and 
in the Egyptian crisis when British dreadnoughts and cruisers went to Alexandria 
to overawe tlie Egyptian Parliament into suspending a measure dealing with 
internal order. 

Recently there has been an impression that the Labour Government has 
pursued a liberal policy in Egypt and elsewhere. So far as India is concerned, 

I shall refer to it later. In Egypt the best judges are the Egyptian people and 
it appears that they do not approve cf the draft Anglo-Egyptian treaty. In 
China extra-territoriality still continues and in Palestine we have recently seen 
the policy of national suppression of the Arabs. 

The Labour Party in England, under Mr. MacDonald’s guidance, was the 
complacent partner of the Tory party in their Imperialist policy. Now that it 
is itself in the seat of authority it is taking a lead in formulating that very 
policy. And this policy is all the more dangerous and deceptive because it is 
clothed in honeyed language. Calling itself socialist, it has betrayed the princi- 
ples of socialism ? Calling itself the friends of freedom in other lands and of 
internationalism, it has acted in a rigidly national and imperialist way and 
has forfeited all claim to the confidence of the Indian people. 

Prosecution of Indian Labour Leaders 

The Labour Commission is sent to India. Was it as an earnest of peace and 
goodwill to the suffering workers and a promise of better times to come? If 
so, the ways of the British Government are strange and past all under-standing. 
We have had in India during the past year a seneral offensive against Labour 
in which the government and the employees have joined hands and co-operated 
together. The Trades Disputes Act and the Public Safety Ordinance were 
the first contributious of the Government of India. Then followed the trial 
of the thiity-two labour leaders and workers in Meerut and large number of 
individual cases against labour workers. This trial, as you know, has attracted 
a great deal of attention not only in India, but in foreign countries. It 
has now after prolonged sittings arrived at the end of the first stage, that 
of the magisterial enquiry. Apart from the more important considerations^ in 
the case, you will observe what vast sums the government is spending in trying 
to put down respected leaders of the Labour Movement. You will join with 
me, I have no doubt, in sending them and all other comrades of ours, who are 
being proceeded against or have been convicted for their labour activities, 
our fraternal greetings and good wishes. 

These are the conditions that face us. Are they the forerunners of peace or 
of strife ? And yet we are asked to believe in the bonafides of the Labour 
Government and to co-operate with the Whitley Commission. Some of the 
respected leaders of our movement are in fact so co-operating and I for one will 
not easily consider them wrong. But with all respect to them I do submit to you 
that it is utterly wrong for us to offer this co-operation. Indeed the time has 
come when we should make it perfectly clear that we cannot co operate with 
any such commission or with the British Government that appoints them* 

Question of Affiliation. 

The question of affiliation troubles us. If I may venture to suggest it would 
be best for us not to be affiliated to either International. So far as the Second 
International is concerned the proximity and the occupancy of office in various 
countries has made its leaders betray their principles and to become the 
exponents of a new type of Imperialism, Labour Imperialism, which may not 
speak in the accents of the Tories but which is none the less thorough- The 
main pre- occupation of the Second In tei national is no longer the fight against 
capitalism but the fight against communism. And, in particular, India and 
the colonial countries have been studiously ignored by it and at every vital 
step it has sided with the forces ranged against us. I am quite convinced that 
we ^ould not affiliate ourselves with it, and to do so would be disastrous 

to our cause. ^ 

Should we then ally ourselves to the Third International? Recently all 
manner of threats have been held out to those who may do so. I hope this 
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Congress is strong enough to ignore them and to act regardless of them. It is 
obvious, however, that affiliation with the Third International is largely a 
gesture because under the present circumstances it is not easy for us, with 
various Government restrictions, to develop contact with the Communist 
International. There is another difficulty that I feel. Personally, I am a strong 
admirer of the general trend of policy in Russia. Soviet Russia to-day, in 
spite of heavy blunders and many sins, holds out the bright promise of a 
better day to the world at large and to the worker specially, more than any 
other country. The great experiment has already succeeded in some measure 
and it would be a tragedy if anything happened which interfered with it or 
put a stop to it. With all my sympathy for the Communist view point, however, 

I must confess that I do not appreciate many of their methods. The history of 
the past few years in China and else-where has shown that these methods have 
failed and often brought reaction in their train. To affiliate with the Third 
International must mean an adoption of their methods in their entirety. I do 
not think this is desirable for us and I would therefore respectfully recommend 
to this Congress not to affiliate itself to either International, This does not of 
course mean that we should not develop contacts with them whenever desirable. 

Round-Table Conference. 

Recently, we have had a new diversion. The Labour Government has offered 
some kind of a conference at some time or other, to discuss something connected 
with India’s future constitution, In spite of the vagueness of everything in 
this announcement it created some excitement, which is rapidly cooling as 
subsequent events have revealed the true inwardness of the situation. I shall 
have something to say about this in another place a few weeks hence and I shall 
content myself here with some brief remarks. Those of us who stood by indepen- 
dence stand by it still. We do so not because we want isolation from other 
countries, but because we want the freedom to change the structure under 
which the worker is exploited. The Labour movement is above all international. 
It seeks to build society on a co-operative basis not only in the national, but 
also in the wider International sphere. And political freedom means nothing 
to it if the present exploitation is to continue. That position it cannot give 
up and no individuals have the right to compromise it. And by that position 
those who stand by independence stand to-day and nothing that has happened 
has made any difference to it. The time is fast approaching when our profes- 
sions will be put to the test of action and suffering. And the measure of your 
earnestness and your desire for real freedom will be the measure of the deeds 
that you can do and not the strong language that you may use. 

So I would beg of you to prepare yourselves for the struggle that looms 
ahead and not to lose yourself in mutual conflict and barren strife. 

Pt. Jawaharlal on the Split, 

The following statement of Pandii Jawaharlal Nehru is an admirable 
summing up of the situation in the Trade Union Congress and of the important 
incidents that led to the split. : — 

Unlike the National Congress, -the Traie Union Congress elects its Presi- 
dent for a year at the conclusion of its annual session. The President, so elected, 
presides at the next annual session. I was elected President last year at 
Jharia, and my presidentship terminated at Nagpur, where Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was elected President for the next year. I was a new-comer to the Labour 
movement, and it has been a great privilege for me to come in contact with its 
leaders and its rank and file. Especially, ‘do I value having met and worked 
with real workers who are gradually coming to the front as Trade Unionism 
develops. ^ Although, ^ as subsequent events have shown, the Indian Labour 
movement is showing signs of cleavage, it was my honour and privilege to have 
bad the co-operation of both sections, and I am very grateful to all my colleagues 
for it/ -I am particularly grateful to Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. R. R. Bakhale, 
General “Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the T, U# C., during the past year 
for thck unifDto courtesy and co-operation* 
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I had hoped in my presidential address that the threatened split vvould not 
occur, but even before I had a chance of delivering this address, the cleavage 
developed, and widened as a result of the decisions of the Executive Council 
which met before an open session. I deeply regret that this should have been So, 
for^ I realise that our Labour movement can ill-afiford disunity. But perhaps, a 
split at this stage was inevitable. I have no doubt that the experience and force 
of circumstances will bring the two wings together again, so that even though 
they may differ, they may also act together whenever occasion demands. But, 
although the split was likely in any event, there is no doubt that many people 
actively worked for it and forced the issue. On the one side, there was the 
youthful enthusiasm of some members of the left wing, vvho wanted to go ahead 
regardless of consequences, and on the other, the deliberate attempt to push them 
on so as to widen the breach and thus get additional reas'jus for seceding. 

The seceders did not take part in the open sessions of the Congress on the 
ground that the resolutions passed in the Executive Council were bound to be 
passed in the Congress. They need not have been so hasty in their conclusions, 
or precipitate in their action. It was easy enough for them to withdraw after 
the Congress had finally decided one tvay or the other* As a matter of fact, 
subsequent events showed that, had they attended the Congress, the final deci- 
sions might well have been different. Even in their absence, one resolution to 
which they had taken the strongest objection, the Pan-Pacific affiliation, was 
postponed to next year. 

Credentials were accepted at the Congress on behalf of 51 unions represent- 
ing 189,436 organised workers According to the constitution, in a division, 
voting takes place by unions, and each delegate represents 2co members of the 
Union. There was, thus, a total voting strength of 398. One union with a 
membership of 1,000 was ultimately not represented. This reduced the voting 
strength to 933. The seceders from the Congress represented thirty unions with 
a membership of 36,639, and a voting strength of 478. Those that attended the 
Congress represented twenty unions with a membership of 91,7^7 and a voting 
strength of 455. Thus, it is clear that the seceders had a majority, and could 
have, if they had so chosen, voted down any and every resolution. But they 
preferred to keep away. 

In the Executive Council, the onlv resolution that was properly voted upon, 
was the one on the Whitley Commission boycott. This resolution was passed 
after prolonged debate by a small majority of 4 votes in a House of loo. After 
that, it appeared to be the object of some members to vote for resolutions with 
which they themselves thoroughly disagreed, merely to put the other party in 
the wrong. Many of the seceders actually voted for the resolutions which they 
protested against in their subsequent statement. This was a strange conduct, 
and regrettable enough. Equally strange and regrettable was the conduct of 
some other members who having taken up a brave and even defiant attitude in 
regard to certain resolutions later thought that discretion was the better part 
of valour, and quietly withdrew from the Congress and joined the seceders. 

I regret the split, but far more, I regret the manner in which it was 
brought about. I have no doubt that, sooner or later, the real workers of both 
the wings will join hands. The trouble comes from those who change colour 
in the course of an afternoon. I am glad to see that the new President of the 
T. U. C. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is already trying to bridge the gulf. I may 
suggest it might be worth while to hold a meeting of the full Executive Council 
sometime during the National Week in Lahore to discuss the methods of future 
work and common lines of action. One thing I would beg of all iny colleagues in 
the Labour movement, and that is to avoid mutual recrimination. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 


His Excellency Sir F. Sykes, Governor of Bombay open’ng the eleventh 
annual conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Bombay on the 
r6TH DECEMBER 1929 delivered an interesting address surveying the position 
of trade in India. He laid stress on the need for linking the London -Karachi 
Air Mail to all parts of India. 

The conference was well attended, Sir George Rainy, •Sir George Schuster, 
and Sir B. N- Mitra were present on the dais. The Bombay commercial comm- 
unity, Indian and European, were also present. 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. G. L. Winter botham, in the course of his presidential address, observed : — 

It is of the first importance that common ground should be found for re- 
presentatives of all shades of commercial opinion in India to meet and discuss 
the many problems that arise with a view to the general advancement and 
benefit of India’s trade as a whole. Difficulties and difference of opinion there are 
bound to be, but I arn optimist enough, myself, to look forward to the day when, 
to use the words of Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas in his presidential address 
to the Federation of Indian Chambers in December last year, The distinction 
between Indian and the British in the commerce and industry of the country will 
disappear, and both British and Indian industialists and businessmen will work 
harmoniously together in promoting the economic well-being of the country.” 

I doubt very much whether the extent to which this is already taking place is 
realised, but there still remains a long way to go before the ideal is attained and 
no suitable opportunity of progressing towards it should be neglected. 

It will be noted, sir, that our agenda contains no re erence to political and 
constitutional matters. This may seem strange at a time when we stand on 
the threshold of a new political era, but the association is in the position of 
having made its contribution to the general problem and of awaiting the result. 
Some of us no doubt av/ait the publication of the Simon Commission’s report 
in that spirit of resolute resignation in which a former Secretary of State for 
India advised his noble colleagues in a matter wholly unconnected with India, 
to go into the lobby. Others, and I believe the majority of us,^ do so in the 
confident hope that many of the worst features of the situation in India to-day 
will disappear under a constitution which puts on the elected representatives 
of the people the responsibility for the good government of the country. 

It is only natural that organisations like ours, representing large trading 
and industrial interests should be solid behind the Viceroy in his efforts to 
secure the consideration of this great problem by all parties in an atmosphere 
of political calm. Myself, I echo some recent words of Mr. M. A. Jinnah : “It 
is now for India to play up and support and strengthen the ban Is of the Viceroy.” 

The past year has seen the setting up ot two bodies, one permanent and one 
temporary, on both of which this association is represented and from both of 
which extremely important results may be expected. I refer to the Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Banking Inquiry Committee. The former is the 
outcome of a recommendation by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, while 
the latter owes its origin, at any rate in part, to the demand for a^ enquiry 
into the regulation of banking in this country, put forward by the Association. 
Tile enquiry covers a very wide field, and we may hope that it will achieve the 
of a wider use of banking facilities a better mobilisation of the country’s 
and speedier development on sound lines. 

Thcr’ ye^ has been marked by the inauguration of the London-India Air-Mail 
and our ag^da is evidence, if evidence ?is needed, of the great interest which 
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this association takes in the encouragement and development of civil aviation 
I'n India, We are very desirous of seeing internal services started which will 
link up all parts of India with this Londou-India Mail, for without them it is 
not possible to reap the full benefit of the service, While on the subject of the 
Air, may I be allowed to make a reference to that epic of the Air, the evacuation 
ot Kabul for which, in my opinion, the year 1929 will ever be famous, an I to 
pay a tribute to the Royal Air Force for their truly remarkable achievement. 

Special reference must be made Sir, to the Act passed in the last session 
of the legislature to give relief from income-tax to private provident funis. 
The history of this thorny problem is contained in the accounts of our annual 
meetings for the past three years, and in congratulating the association on 
the successful outcome of its efforts, I desire to thank all other bodies for 
their whole hearted support and the Hon’ble Sir George Schuster for the speed y 
and, let us hope, effective way in which he has implemented, on behalf of the 
Government, the undertaking which he gave us at our meeting last year. 

I cannot close Sir, without a reference to the problem which looms largest 
in the commercial and industrial world of India to-day. I refer to the relatio ns 
between captital and labour in this country The year has been the passing of the 
Trade Disputes Act and the setting up of the Whitley Commission. It has also 
been marked by a further series of disastrous strikes, the effect of which it 
would be difficult to compute. The Trade Disputes Act provides the machinery 
for avoiding and Settling strikes, and one may be permitted to hope that other 
Governments will follow the example which Your Excellency’s Gavernment was 
quick to set in taking full advantage o the Act if not to settle, then to determine 
the merits of disputes at an early stage. 

To the Whitley Commission, we extend our welcome and assure them of all 
the help which we are able to give in their truly Herculean task. I t is our hope 
that they will, in due course, make recommendations which will give to Capital 
more contented and efficient Labour, and to Labour a better standard of life and 
a greater appreciation of the fact that this can only be secured by the fruits of 
better and more efficient work. Is it too much to hope that labour organisations 
on iheir part will realise that they have everything to gain by co-operation with 
the Commission and will refuse to allow themselves to be used as tools in the 
hands of ignorant or ill-intentioned persons for political ends ? The crying need 
is for the newly formed trade union movement in this country to grow steadily to 
healthy maturity under the wise leadershis of sober and level-headed trade 
unionists whose one aim will be to promote the common interests of masters and 
men. I do not despair of this result ih:mgh the immediate outlook is far from 
bright. I now ask Your Excellency to open the proceedings of this annual meeting. 

The Governor’s Opening Speech. 

Addressing the meeting His Excellency . the Governor Sir F. Sykes dwelt at 
length on “ the uncertain and clouded financial position of the Presidency/^ 
Discussing the causes, His Excellency observed that the Presidency in the past 
year had been a victim to calamities such as riots, strikes,^ floods? malaria 
locusts. While the general trade and economic condition in Indis- as a whole 
had been improving, the serious plight of the cotton mill industry had immeasur- 
ably retarded the trade recovery in Bombay. 

His Excellency gave figures relating to the external trad® of the Bombay 
Presidency from April to October 1929 which showed a decline in the total value 
of foreign trade, mainly owing to the restricted movements of treasure and a 
poticeable fall in the exports of foreign and Indian merchandise. The decline 
was actually 3’I3 crores compared with the corresponding period of the last year. 
The imports advanced by a small margin of eleven lakhs, but the exports 
recorded noticeable decreases, and from the point of view of Bombay, it was 
not altogether satisfactory that the chief contributor ^ to the increase m the 
imports was cotton grey piece-goods, whose imports increased by 9 ^ A 
This was, however, more than counter-balanced by the decrease of i 3 crores 
in the arrival of white and coloured cotton piecegoods. The^ imports 0 0 

gold and silver showed substantial decreases, but the fall in the imports 0 
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of gold was mainly due to the reduced shipments from Natal owing to the 
diversion of South African consignments from Bombay to Madras by the reason 
of freight avantages ; but His Excellency understood that the disparity in the 
freigt had since been removed. It was therefore anticipated that Bombay 
would again become a centre for this trade. 

Summing up the situation, His Excellency remarked that the protracted 
mill-strike in the Bombay Presidency affected a large number of other trades 
and caused a depression which only lately had begun to move away. The 
exceptionally good crops of sugar throughout the world and the consequent 
easy pi ices led to phenomenally heavy imports which so far as the revenue 
was concerned, seemed likely to help the position, declared His Excellency. 

His Excellency proceeded to refer to the world causes which had their effect 
on Bombay’s position, and said that the world’s financial situation, which already 
was uncertain, had been accentuated by the recent collapse of the New York 
stock market. The American purchasing power had, as a result, been 
diminished, while the American industrial programme had not been, reduced. 
There could be no doubt that, in order to absorb the immense production for 
which demand had suddenly fallen off in the domestic maiket, the United 
States would be compelled to resort wholesale dumping of her produce on 
Europe, and Asia, Thus, India would be brought into increasingly direct 
competition with American industry. The demand for Indian products must 
then to some extent slacken, and the prices must fall. The outlook was not 
cheerful, but he was a believer in doing everything possible to put one’s own 
house in order and then turning to see what outside help one might rightly 
demand. As regards the mill industry, provided that was done and the consumer 
was safeguarded, an increase in the tariff now being asked, for would seem to 
be of great potential value in tiding over the present temporary difficulties. 

Tuining to Air services in India His Excellency declared that he always 
regarded as inevitable that the London-Karachi service must result in extension 
in India, and he would follow with interest the discussion on tfie question in 
the conference. He assured them that any proposals which would lead to linking 
up Bombay by Air with Karachi and other parts gf India would receive his 
closest consideration. 


Resolutions. 

After the Oovenio.’s epr-ech the Conference adopted a number of rpsolati-.ias. 

The first resolution pioteale.l against tli; Government’d recent decision to disallow 
as business expense in computing profits for income-tax nurposes any sums paid by the 
employer to the employee as bonus (5r commission on profits unless such payrai'uts are 
obligatory by virtue of the terms of contract or agreement between the employer and the 
employee. 

The second resolution urged the Government ot India to recognise when computing 
income-tax the principle of making provision for business Insses and to permit the assessee 
to cany forward such losses for a peiiod of three .years. 

The Conference reaffirmed its resolution requesfcion the Government of India to give 
effect to the Taxation Inquiry Committco^s recommendation that dividends received by 
holding companies from companies which had already been assessed to super-tax should 
not again he assessed to super-tax in the bauds- of holding companies. 

Railway Expansion, 

Another resolutij n ran as follows :— In view of the continual necessity of expanding 
railway communications throughout India, the association is of opinion that funds at 
thCj Railway Boarti’s disposal should ordinarily be expended on the construction of now 
lines rather than employed for the purchase of systems already in existence. 

Sir Geoige Rainy, speaking on this resolution, said that the G ivernment of India 
was not bound down to the policy of buying up the existing lines, but that their transac- 
tions depended on the circumstances of each particular case. The resolution was passed. 

The last resolution passed on this day recommended to the Government of India chat 
clahseXU of the Letters Patent of the Bombay, Calcutta and Madras High Courts bo so 
amended as to enable the said courts to have iurisdictioa to entertain suits on mortgage 
Ot iamd"&nd also suits for sp'iCific performance of contracts for the purchase of land and 
for damages for wrongful txcraccion of minerals from land. 

The Confetence then adiourned till next day. 
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AisMa L Sekyice, 

The Conference re-assembling on the next day, the 17TH DBCBMBBR^ Sir B, N. 
Mitra explained the Government's policy in regard the development of air service in 
the course of hia speech on the resolution urging extension of the air service from Karachi 
to Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Bombay. 

Sir B. N. Mitra observed that the Governm^mt were fully alive to the importance of 
an internal air service. In the budget of 1929-30, he had managed to secure 20 lakhs for 
the development of civil aviation, whereof 18 and half lakhs would be spimt on the 
Karachi Rangoon route. It was now pretty certain that the first section of the trunk 
service, namely, Karachi-Delhi would start working on the 28th December. In accordance 
with the arrangement which was placed by the Government before the Standing Finance 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly last September, and approved by them, that service 
would be a State service and would indeed constitute the first Indian State Air Service. 
It would work with the help of aeroplanes chartered from the Imperial Airways Company 
under a chartering agreement. In regard to the Delhi-Calcutta section, the ground 
organisation was practically ready. If the Government of India’s resources permitted it, 
the organisation would be completed before long and the air service would be extended 
from Delhi to Calcutta about the middle 1930-1931. Similarly the ground organisation 
between Calcutta and Rangoon would be completed at the end of 1930-3 1. It might be 
possible to start the service about the end of that, year or about the middle of 1931-32. 

The Dalhi-Oalcutta and the Calcutta-Rango.m service was now under examination 
with reference to the point whether it should be a State service carried on by means of 
aeroplanes chartered from the company or a State service confined in the first instance to 
the conveyance of mails and worked by means of aeroplanes ac(iuired and maintained by 
the State, He was not sure if, after providing for the heavy expenditure on these items, 
it would be possible to allot funds in the budget of 1930-31 for expenditure for the Karachi- 
Bombay Service. Nevertheless the Government had recently been examining one or two 
proposals in that connection. One proposal which seemed particularly attractive from the 
Government’s point of view, would have involved no expenditure to the Government, but on 
a fuller examination the Government entertained serious doubts about its technical and 
financial soundness and had practically dropped it. They were now examining another 
proposal which involved a Government subsidy of a not inconsiderable amount and which 
would not give continuous service until the aerodrome at Jubu was completely ready, at 
a cost of some 10 lakhs. 

Sir B. N. Mitra proceeded to explain that so long as the incoming foreign mail 
reached Karachi on Saturday afternoon, it might bs possible to arrange for the delivery at 
Bombay on Monday morning even without starting an air service between Karachi and 
Bombay. By establishing an air service between these stations the incoming foreign mail 
would reach Bombay on Sunday afternoon and unless special steps were taken for after- 
noon delivery on Sunday, it would be delivered only on Monday morning. He was not 
particularly in favour of the latter measure which apart from additional expenditure, was 
bound to cause a considerable amount of irritation among the subordinate sta® in post 
offices. Sunday ^delivery was a concession which was not allowed in England and moat 
other countries but only in India to a limited extent. He was not prepared to support the 
idea of extending the scope of this concession unless and until it was clearly established 
that a material advantage to the public would be derived therefrom. He admitted that 
if the incoming foreign mail arrived in Karachi on any other than Saturday, the air 
service between Karachi and Bombay would permit of delivery in Bombay on the evening 
of the second day following, instead of the morning of the third day. 

The meeting then adopted a resolution urging the necessity of inaugurating at a very 
early date an air mail service from Karachi via Bombay to Southern India and Ceylon to 
connect with the India-London service. 

Labour Disputes. 

The Bengal Chamber’s representative moved a resolution drawing the urgent atten- 
tion of the Government of India to the extent whereto in recent mdustrial disputes, 
Communist agitators and unregistered trade unions interfered and reaffiring the Associa- 
tion’s resolution passed in 1924 that registration should be compulsorily enforced and the 

Unions Act of 1926 amended at the earliest possible date, ^ 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra again intervened to explain the Government s position and 
observed that the subject of the relation between the employers and employees was under 
investigation by the Whitley Commission, The Government of India could not therefore 
ati present undertake any legislation in the matter. Toe resolution was withdrawn, i he 
meeting then adjourned. The next annual meeting was decided to be held in Lalcatta, 





The Indian Economic Conference 

# 

In his presidential address at the 13th session of the Indian Economic Conference 
which began its session at Allahabad on the } 8 TH DECEMBER 1 929 M:r. N. S. Subba 
Bao of Mysore dwelt on the subject of ‘‘ Economic Change and Educational Adjustment 
and observed : — 

I propose to take as the suhj-^ct of my address the relation between the Economic 
conditions in a modern community and its Educational organization with special reference 
to India. There has been a gratifying recognition that the presence of an academical 
student of economics is helpful in economic enquiries and investigations set on foot in the 
country in recent years. Professors of economics have been appointed to the several 
Committees ahd Commissions instituted in recent years, an economist is one of the 
members of the Indian Tariff Board, and this year fconomists have been appointed to the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee as well as to each of the local Committees. One 
extraordinary, and to my mind inexplicable, exception should however, be noticed, and 
that is the Royal Commission on Factory Labour. One would have thought that here 
exactly was the one enquiry in which thg services of an academical student of economics, 
fitted by temperament and training to see “ the many in the One the one in the Many/' 
would have been of service to the Commission, which contains men of affairs of great 
experience, prominent leaders of Industry as well as representatives of Labour. More than 
thirty years ago when a similar Commission was appointed in Great Britain, the famous 
Royal Commission on Labour, Alfred Marshall was one of the members, and his influence 
is writ large across the pages of the report. 

It is not necessary, however, unduly to deplore the omission, and to exaggerate the 
value and significance of these fitful enquiries into different aspects of the economic life 
of the nation, nor can one be always sure that they have not been sometimes instituted 
rather on account of political expediency than out of solicitude for the economic welfare of 
the country, when one remembers that even Morloy was not above throwing dust into the 
eyes of his critics by instituting enquiries. 

These Committees and Commissions have their day and cease to be, leaving not 
a wrack behind, except, of course, bulky reports and innumerable volumes of evidence 
that nobody ever opens. The time has come for systematic and continuous work, and 
India may well imitate the example of the United States of America, which has instituted 
permanent bodies like the Tariff Commission and the Federal Trade Commission and 
other bodies, which make investigations suo moto ” as the result of a comprehensive 
plan ^ of campaign. The result is, we have reports which are solid and permanent 
contributions both to economic literature as well as towards the formation of a definite, 
consistent and sustained economic policy . 

All-India Organisations. 

In India, fortunately for us, the materials for a similar All-India Organisation 
are ready at hand in the Tariff Board and the Department of Statistics and Commercial 
Intelligence. The Tariff Board has been functioning long enough to furnish ample 
materials for a doctoral thesis, or a course of special university lectures on, say, “ the Part 
played by the Recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board in the Economic Development 
of India.** ^ It has explored practically all possible avenues, large and small, for granting 
discriminating protection, and is now engaged on salt. Rumour says it will next proceed 
to sugar.^ When this has been done, I suggest that the Tariff Board may be set the task 
of reviewing its own work in relation to Indian economic development, without limiting 
itself merely to the field of tariff changes. The result would be far more valuable thau 
hurried investigations in fields of little economic importance for the country as a whole 
at the request of parties who, after the manner of the King in “ Alice in Wonderland/* 
wa^t a perepmtory judgment in their favour rather than a deliberate judicial invest j- 
gatoonr.. The Board may be suitably enlarged, '’and allowed to appoint sub-committees 
and r tndivjdi:^! expert investigators. It should have power to make enquiries and 
surveys cm .its own initiative, and submit recommendations to the Government from 
time to time. In brief, it should serve, in Sir William Beveridge’s phrase, as the Economic 
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Intelligence Staff” of the country, and may even in due course pave the way for the 
establishraent of a “ Department charged to devise necessary social and industrial adjust- 
ments that are intended to prevent the very occurrence of a wide-spread or long-continued 
involuntary wagelessness.” 

Such a National Board will have a formidable task and will be called upon to 
raise large issues. Almost the first question the Board will have to consider is the direction 
in which Indian economic development may be expect^^d to lie. It looks as though the 
latest Royal Commissions, one on Agricnlture and the other on Factory Labour, are 
intended, the former to direct and the latter to warn i 

It is nec.'8sary to sound a note of warning with regard to one obstacle in any 
scheme of development on All-India lines. Agriculture and industry are transferred 
subjects, and the temptation for Ministers and I;cal Legislatures will naturally be to 
regard any proposed scheme of development from a provincial point of view, if not indeed 
a parochial point of view, and support local centres of production even when economic 
factors are not favourable. For example, should events make it more abundantly clear 
that the reign of Bombay as a centre of cotton industry is over, it would not be in the 
interests of Indian development that the mills of Bombay should be bolstered by artificial 
aids against the natural development of the industry elsewhere in India. Farther, it is 
wellknown that efficient production in certain lines in the face of keen foreign competi- 
tion can only be carried on by very large units in localities where the natural and other 
advantages are pronounced. It would, therefore, be an unpardonable waste of resources 
to distribute units of production of moderate size all over the country. Cotton spinning 
and cotton ginning are obvious examples of this wasteful duplication of plant. All this 
could be availed if business-men were enabled to visualise the developme^ t of the Jcountry 
as a whole and could be placed in touch with movements and tendencies in other parts of 
India, This gwill be pre-eminently the task of the suggested All-India Organisation, 
whose one aim should be to allow production to be localiz'^d in those parts of India which 
offer favourable milieu and to discourage attempts elsewhere, which are doomed to failure 
and will result in loss and discouragement. 

The latest quinquennial Review of the “progress of Education'* in India says 
that ** a fi eliug, of late, has gained ground that the educated peop’e should not take up 
their hereditary occupatioup, but should try to obtain employment of a clerical nature 
under Government or some other public body, failing which under some other private 
firm,” The reports of the numerous committees of unemployment in India, and it is 
highly significant that all these committees are concerned with unemployment among the 
educated middle classes, corroborate this apprehension. There is not adequate employ- 
ment of a clerical character to meet the demand, and the applicants have not been trained 
for other occupations, and they have not, or believe they have not, the necessary aptitude 
for manual occupations. 

This exagg'‘rated tendency to make a living by occupations of a soft-handed character 
is economic atavism, or it would probably be more correct to say that it is the 
survival in a modern form of a well-known feature of the Middle ages. In the ancient 
world tho citizen class cherished ** a contempt for industrial occupations ; every form 
of production, with a partial exception in favour of agriculture, was branded as unworthy 
of a freeman — the only noble forms of activity being those directly connected with 
public life, whether military or administrative. Labour was degraded by the relegation 
of most departments of it to the servile classes, above whom the free artisans were but 
little elevated in general esteem.” We know that in mediaeval times in Europe and 
what corresponds to that period elsewhere, the Nobles lived the life of chivalry and the 
Clergy of devotion, while the serfs toiled for them. The modern economic organization 
tends to create a class of persons who are able to trust themselves between the primary 
producer and the consumer, and make a living for themselves in diverse ways. 

The foregoing observations are certainly not intended to disparage the significance 
of “ Service occupations ” in community, nor does the fallacy underlie them of identifying 
the wealth or income of a community with material products. It is not suggested, for 
example, that India would be better off if the energies of its unemployed or employed 
matriculates and graduates were diverted" to production of liquor, cocaine and other 
intoxicants and drugs. Nor is one oblivious of the fact that there are great wastes in 
consumption of material goods. Alfred Marshall has drawn attention ^ to the need for 
** the higher study of consumption ”, though he has added that “ while it may have its 
beginning within the proper domain of Economics, it cannot find its conclusions there, 
but must extend far beyond.*’ A student of Marshall cannot fail to recollect passages in 
which he has pointed out that “ there are great wastes in consumption both of the rich and 
of the poor, and that “ the world wouldj^go much better if everyone would buy fewer and 
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simpler goods and take trouble in fselecfcirig them for their real beauty,'’ It will be 
remembered that Professor Smart similarly pleaded for a more adequate analysis of con- 
sumption and its effects than English economists have generally given and suggested “ the 
substitution of a thoughtless and irrespoueible one.” To admit all this, in no way, affects 
my position that it is not good for India, While its agriculture and industry are ill- 
developed, that its educational system should be turning out large and increasing numbers 
of matriculates and graduates, whose aim and economic salvation consist in obtaining under 
the' guise of clerical or similar work an assured title to a share in the national supply 
of the essential needs of life produced by others, while they themselves contribute in 
no appreciable degree towards their production, but merely constitute, in fact, parasites in 
the economic system. The preceding observations will have served their purpose if they 
have succeeded in centering attention on the problem of the day in our country : economic 
changes and educational adjustments so as to secure increasing employment of the right 
sort for the youth of the country It will be the task of the National Economic Council 
or Board to woik out a detailed plan, and it will obviously have to examine several 
factors that help or hamper the desired changes, among others, the existing diversity of 
industrial organization, currency and banking conditions, the tariffs and the “ Labour 
problem.” Labour indeed offers to the economic reformer not one but^several problems, 
such as the basis of reward for work, including an allowance during periods of enforced 
idleness, regulation of conditions of work, the place of labour organizations in the control 
of industry, and last but not least provision for training and systematic recruitment. 

Secondary education, even in advanced countries like England, is only for the few, 
and Mr, Fisher had to point out that it was “ one of the weakest points of the English 
system of education that so small a proportion of the population’proceeded to the secondary 
Bchonlfl, and that so small a proportion of those who did were able to stay for a full 
period.” The problems of educational reform and adjutstraent of the educational system to 
the economic requirements of a country are many and complex, and before they are 
examined with reference tn Indian conditions, it is desirable to review briefly the changes 
that have taken place, or are taking place in the leading countries in the West. 

Vocational Education, 

The terms, vocational education and vocational guidance, are American, though the 
ideas underlying them ate not. It is America, however, that has, with characteristic 
thoroughness, developed the theory, the practice and the literature of the subject to an 
eEtraordinary degree. One definition of vaoational education that will serve our present 
purpose limits it to “ that part of the educative process which directs the activities and 
controls the enviro iment of tiie learner to the end that he may acquire the mental attri- 
butes and abilities which make him an efficient and happy economic producer,” 

The progress of vocational education in the Uatted States of America has been re- 
markably rapid. As a result of 'the recommendations of a Federal Oommtssion, the 
Vocational Education Act was passed in 1917, and a federal board for vocational education 
was organized in the following year. The Board co-operates with the States In the 
promotion of vocational education in agriculture, trade, industries and home economics, 
the scope of education being defined as of less than college grade. 

Germany has been years ahead of the United States of America. “ She has aimed 
definitely at the building up of a great industrial nation by the systematic training of all 
grades, from leaders to workmen, The State, the municipality, the employed and the 
employer have all come to believe in education of all types including compulsory conti- 
nuation education. 

Although England can show a considerable number of junior technical schools and 
higher technical courses, and her special contribution to this branch of education, evening 
classes, in respect of quality, amount or degree of co-ordination with industry, she cannot 
be said to have advanced as far as either the United States of America or Germany. In 
fact, at the present time, she may be said to be more remarkable for aspirations and plans 
than for achievement. It is paradoxical that although the industrial revolution made its 
appearance first in England, that country should be the last to adjust her educational 
methods to the new industrial environment. 

There are a number of training centres, where among the industries taught are 
elementary practical courses in the building trades, in furniture making, and in Engiueer- 
tugg The underlying idea is to prepare for employment in some skilled branch of almost 
;^«Uy,;indUBtry^ 

t ^ * ti ^ ^ ■'V ' 

; " Vocational Training in Ireland, 

w- Ireland are of even greater interest to us in India. The Irish 

Free f ecently appointed a OommisBion to report on the system of technical education 
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n the country in relation to the requirements of traHe and industiy, including the main 
Industry af Agriculture. The Ooraraissian presentpd in 1927 a very full and informing 
report, and its conclusions ought to be of special fi»atures of economic and social resemblance. 

The Commission lays great stress on the need for securing a sound and uniform 
foundation tor the system of technical education, which roust be laid in the primary 
school, and hoi -is that it is essential that the youth of the country should have completed 
in the 6th standard a definite minimum programme on which snbarquent instruction can 
be based. This is followed by a recommendation for the introduction of continuation schools 
and classes, attendanci at 'v^hich, wholetime or part-time according to circumstances, 
should be compulsory up to the age of 16 years. The programme of these schools should 
be distinguished from that of technical schools and should take into account the special 
circumstances of town and country life. Technical education should start after the con- 
tinuation school period, and should taka various forms, part-time or who]e-timf>, day or 
evening classes, according to the specific conditions of apprenticeship in different trades. 

It is interesting to note that among the occupations for which they FUggest special 
training are not merely Agriculture and the usual iuciustries, but also hotel and restauiant 
work. This was taken up by the Commission for active consi ieration because goo i hotel 
service was essential to the successful development of a tourist traffic The lesson for 
India is obvious, India is becoming a great favourit*' of tourists, and probably would 
become much more so if improved facilities of travel were created iu the shape of better 
hotel accommodation ; and the people of the country would be richer if they engaged 
more than they do in this business. 

System of 'Sducation in India. 

We niw come to an examination of the system of education in India in the light of 
the foregoing observations. Like several other things in India^ the system of education 
contains both indigenous and imported elements. We have the survivals of the indigenous 
system iu the Pathsala, Maktabs and Madrasae, in which e iucation is entirely literary 
and some time theological. Primary Education, or mass education ” as the Hartog 
Committee prefer to call it, is essential for the construction of any superstructure of 
general or vocational edneation in any country, and the Committee bring out tha fact 
that the present organization of primary education is both inadequate and wasteful. 
They show clearly that whereas the main educational problem at the secondary stage 
should be to provide varied forms of training for life and employment suitable for large 
numbers of boys of varied attainments and circumstances, ** all sections of the community 
with their different occupations, traditions and outlook, and with their different ambitions 
and aptitudes have little, if any, choice of the type of school to which they will send 
their children. In fact, the present type of High and Middle English School has established 
itself so strongly that other forms of education are oppos'^'d or mistrusted.” They deplora 
the fact that there is nothing corresponding to the exodus to the English Secondary 
Schools into either practical life or into vocational institutions.” The inevitable result 
follows that a large number of boys are wanting time and money by following the 
existing courses in secondary classes. It should be added, however, in fairness that 
some effort has been made in the direction of an alteration in the curricula by provision 
for vocational and manual instruction in the Secondary school system. Instruction is 
now provided in soma kind of manual work, such as wood work, carpentry, metal work, 
agriculture, tailoring, engraving, rattan work, spinning, book-binding, dyeing, sericulture, 
market-gardening, horticulture, mica work, smithy, coir woik and printing. 

It is not only the inadequacy of the provision for vacational branches of education 
that calls for comment but also the lack of appreciation as to the place of such institutions 
in the educational organization of the country. On the plane of university education, 
the Committee draw attention to the well-known fact that the universities and colleges 
of India are at present turning out a large number of graduates who cannot find employ- 
ment,” and with regard to the uncritical proposals for extension of technical training 
of the university standard, which is far more expensive than literary training, they feel 
bound to point out that the training of technical exparts only creates more unemployed 
unless there are industries to absorb them.” We all know of the sad fate of young men 
who have returned home after a laborious and expensive course in some branches of 
Technology only to find that there are no industries to absorb them. 

It is perhaps not fair to be unduly harsh in our criticism of the Indian educational 
system. Not only was it a great experiment in the unknown, the pouring of new wine 
into old bottles, but it must also be said that till recently the problem of unemployment 
was not so acute among the products of the schools and colleges. Further, it is only in 
the last twenty-fivo years or so that even Western countries have come to appreciate the 
need for an organized attempt to impart vocational education. The fact that the evil 
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was not foreseen earlior and that other c mntries Ml] recently have been in no better case 
than ourselves does not, of course, minimiz; the acuteness of the present crisis in Indian 
education. We cannot afford to be always a generation bhind the Western nations. 

How is India to set about the task of adjusting her educaMoaal programme to the 
requirements of her agriculture, industries and trade ? 

Any scheme of indu'itrial education that visualizes the industrial flevelop aent of 
India only on factory lines will deal but incompletely with the facts of the situation, 
leaving a good deal of ground uncovered. The urgent need of the moment is a thorough 
survey of the position in the country, agricultural, industrial and commercial, with a 
forecast as to probable developments in the near future. Some work has already been 
done by several Commissions and enquiries and the report of the Iniian Tariff Board supply 
much valuable data, but they are all disconnected and lack the synthetic vision that sees 
the Indian economic situation stea lily and sees it whole. A 6atdsfaf*tory programme of 
5ndu'!trial or vocational education can only be prepared on a national scale, but such a 
national programme must rest upon provincial and local surveys. Again, I must revert 
to my plea for a National jEconomic Commission or Boarl. I have suggested that it will 
be its task to viow the Indian economic problem as a whole, organize^ investigations and 
make recommendations This work by itself will offer the necessary data for formulating 
an All-India Scheme of Vocational Education, but there is no reason why one of the 
divisions of this Board, should not specialize in qeustions relating to vocational education. 

If the human capital of the country is to be most effectively employed, it is 
nec ‘sary to determine what qualities are required by each separate occupation and how 
the possession of these qualities can most accurately be determined in the child. Other- 
wijs<*, there wil > be social waste in a number of ways. Children may be given training 
leading to occupations for which they may have nedther the ability nor the aptdtude. 
When they actually enter the occupation for which they have received the preliminary 
training misfits will naturally occur and there will be wastage either because there will 
be a poor level of woik or a high rate of labour turnover. Nor is this all. There are 
numerous other evil consequences of misfits of which a long and uncomfortable list is 
given: neurotic disorders, delinquency, bad temper, malingering, creation of industrial 
discontent. It is, therefore, necessary that any scheme of vocational education should be 
siapplemented by measures to study the different aptitudes of children, and direct them to 
courses of study appropriate for the occupations towards which their abilities and aptitude 
point. 

Vocational Advice Bureau. 

Vocational tests are destined to play a prominent part in the social organization 
of the future. Already in parts of Q-ermany, they are in active operation ; in Hamburg 
‘‘ four-fifths of all the children leaving the school pass through the Vocational Advice 
Bureau, including children of all social classes, and a large number of these are given 
psychological teste to assist in the decision with regard to the occupation to be followed 
in after life. It is a matter for satisfaction, therefore, that the last Indian UniversibicB’ 
Conference passed a resolution in favour of experiments in the application of psychologi- 
cal tests in the Universities and it is to be hoped that the recommendation will be taken 
up actively as the economic and social value of these tests cannot be exaggerated. 

When we have adjusted the educational system to suit the economic needs of the 
country and even devised suitable tests to select and distribute the pupils in our schools 
among the varied courses of instruction according to their ability and aptitude, our task 
is performed but in part. The adjustment of the educational system to the economic 
organization will still show a gap unless machinery is devised to direct pupils to appro- 
priate places nf employment when they leave the schools and colleges. It is obvious that 
this is a big task, but the problem has to be faced, and it is being faced in several countries 
in the shape of After-Care Committees, Juvenile Employment Council, Vocational Coun- 
sellors and so on. 

To conclude, India is on the threshold of great changes, social and political. Those 
changes require a spiritual content and an economic basis, the most persistent twin 
interests of mankind. A country that has produced in recent years a Vivekananda, a 
Tagore, a Gandhi, is not likely to lack spiritual leadership. It is in the realm of econornic 
change and educational adjustment that the country requires guidance, and it is my 
, ^^amest conviction that no more competent guide can be found than a triple alliance 
educationist, the phychologist and the economist. 
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Labour Government’s Indian Policy. 


House of Lords Debate— 5tli. November 1929. 

The House of Lords was crowded with many Indians in the gallery and 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn and other Privy Councillors listened from the steps of the 
Throne when the debate opened on Lord Reading’s motion. 

The Marquis cf READING, the former Viceroy of India, called attention 
to the recent statement issued by the Viceroy of India (on the 31st October) 
regarding the attainment try India of Dominion Status and asked the Government, 
firstly, to state the reasons for the extraordinary course of making this pronounce- 
ment without having consulted the Statutory Commission upon it and before the 
Commission had reported ; secondly, whether the conditions contained in the 
declaration of 1917 and the preamble to the Government of India Act of 19^9 
remain in full force and effect and be applicable to Dominion Status 5 and, 
thirdly, whether this statement implies any change in the policy hitherto declared 
or in the time when this status may be attained. 

Lord Reading said that, to his mind, the change of procedure whereby a 
Conference of the politicians representing all parties in India would be held 
betore and not after the Government had formulated its proposals was very 
important. He welcomed it and hoped that it would help to satisfy Indian opinion. 
Other parties approved of it. But when the Secretary for India made a further 
proposal that reference should be made to the future of India in language some- 
thing like the language used in the Viceroy’s statement he at once took objection, 
“Let me make it plain that neither I nor my party object to Dominion Status, 
it bein^^ regarded as the ideal which we eventually hope to reach in relation to 
the Government of India,” He objected to the use of the term because it had 
never appeared before in any document and because it would be impossible to 
make a statement of this character without the assent of the Simon Commission. 
Nevertheless, it was proposed by the Government that a statement should be 
made which must affect the prestige, influence and authority ot the Simon Com- 
mission He himself, when Viceroy, had been careful never to use the words 
“ Dominion Status.” The very phrase conjured up at once a position which was, 
to some extent at least, in advance of what might be ascribed to a responsible 
Government. Such a phrase was liable to be misuncerstood in India and by 
many people in this country. Mr, Lloyd George took exactly the same aituude 
as himself. The Conservative Party reiused assent to the statement regarding 
Dominion Status, On October 27th he wrote to the Secretary of State lor ndia 
expressing his grave regret at the proposals of the Government and the Viceroy 
to make a pronouncement. The statement, unless it were corrected, would be 

heralded throughout India as a promise to give it at once Dominion Status. He 

wanted the Government to make it clear wiihout any ambiguity throughout 
India that the language used by the Government in the pronouncement was only 
the interpretation 01 the ultimate goal to which India might attain when various 
obstac les were surmounted. 

Lord PARMOOR, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the reason 
for the pronouncement made was that in the Viceroy’s view it was necessary, 
having regard to the atmosphere in India and to dispel mistrust regarding 
British policy. The conditions contained in the Declaiation of 1917 and the 
Preamble to the Government ot India Act ot 1919 remained in lull force and 
could not be altered except by Parliament. Nothing could be clearer than that 

it was the Viceroy’s intention to retain these old reservations without alteration 
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Questions of policy with respect to the time within which Dominion Status 
might be attained could not be considered until the Statutory Commission and 
the Indian Central Committee had reported, until His Majesty’s Government had 
been able, in consultation with the Government of India, to consider matters in 
the light of the material available and until the Conference which it was intended 
to summon had met. The matter would then have to be decided by Parliament. 
They hoped that in the fullness of time India would become an integral part of 
the Empire in equal partnership with other Dominions. The Government in- 
formed the Simon Commission of the action they intended to take and the Com- 
mission did not wish to be associated in this reaf&rmation. 

Lord Parmoor re-echoed Lord Reading’s opinion that it would be the 
greatest possible misfortune to make differences on Indian affairs a matter of 
political dispute here. He did not think there was the slightest reason for 
supporting that. Upon the necessity of keeping political matters out of All- 
India^ affairs and questions there was not the slightest difference between Lord 
Reading and the Government. 

Lord Reading would find in the pronouncement the view of the Viceroy that 
it would be an advantage at present to get a clear atmosphere to prevent a 
misapprehension and remove the web of distrust in order that our future policy 
towards India might have the best opportunity of having its conciliatory character 
understood not only by us but by Indian leaders. “ That is the point which I and 
the Government regard as the most important part of the pronouncement. There 
is absolutely no difference between the views stated by Lord Reading and those 
held by the Government and the leaders of Liberal and Conservative parties have 
concurred regarding this portion of the pronouncement.” 

Lord Parmoor thought that it would be this part of the pronouncement to 
which Indian opinion would be more immediately directed. 

Lord Parmoor did not consider that any one could read any ambiguity in 
the pronouncement. It was evidently prepared w ith very great caution. 

Lord Parmoor quoted the Viceroy’s statement that the course of action 
now proposed was the outcome of a real desire to bring to the body politic of 
India a touch carrying with it health and healing and was a method whereby 
there was the best hope of handling these matters in constructive statesmanship. 
That opinion, in which Lord Goschen concurred, ought to have very great 
weight both in India and Britain. 

Lord Parmoor emphasised that the conditions contained in the Declaration of 
1917 and the Preamb e to the Government of India Act of 19(9 remained in full 
force and effect and, having quoted the reservations, asked if there could be any 
doubt that the conditions remained in full force and effect and were applicable 
to Dominion Status. 

Lord Reading said that the question had been very explicitly answered. 

•1 continued : “ So long as the Act remains unamended and 

until Parliament sees fit to review it, the conditions stand. Parliamentary 
statutory conditions cannot be altered except by Parliament.” 

said that the Viceroy’s statement referred to the 
goal of British policy and the purpose was as staled not only in the Viceroy’s 
announcement but on several occasions by their official speakers. 

After pointing out that questions of policy with respect to the time in which 
Dominion Status might be attained would have to be decided by Parliament, 
Lord Parmoor asked if anything could be more explicit. He did not think that 
t^ Simon Commission had been hindered by an iota or its authority undermined. 
They desired to treat the Simon Commission with the greatest courtesy possible. 

were well advised in leaving the Commission 
aside in making a statement of policy of the kind. It would be wrong, especially 
India, if it were thought that there was any special connection between the 
Government for the time being and the Commission. It was of the essence of 
the matter mat independence should be maintained. It is easy to undermine 
the strength of independence if you allow communications apparently to go on 
the subject between the Goverhoient and the Commission. 
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Lord Parmoor stated that it was considered by His Majesty’s Government 
in full concurrence with the Viceroy that in view of the impending open invitation 
to the Conference of representatives of British India and Indian States it was 
very desirable to state clearly the purpose of Britain in its political relations 
with India. At one stage it was contemplated to include it in the Premier’s 
reply to Sir John Simon reaffirming the goal of British policy. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that the Commission were averse to being associated with the 
correspondence wherein this reaffirmation would appear. The Government 
decided that it should be made in an independent document that the purpose 
was to dispel doubts regarding the interpretation to be placed on Britain’s 
intentions in enacting the statute of 1919 and the Government informed the 
Simon Commission of the action they intended to take. The Government held 
that the position of the Commission could not be affected by a re-affirmation of 
the principle laid down in the preamble. The Government were in very deep 
anxiety to do nothing in any way to prejudice the position of the Commission. 
They were also moved by a desire (shared by the Viceroy) to do anything 
legitimately within their pow'er to pave the w^ay for an unprejudiced consideration 
by the leaders of Indian opinion of the Commission’s report when received. 

Lord Parmoor regretted that any of the members of the Commission should 
have taken the view that we intended to slight them. They had given an enor- 
mous amount of time to effect better understan "ing between India and Britain, ^ 

Lord Parmoor concluded by saying : “ Our purpose is that we should join 
together and bring ourselves without undue criticism to feel that Lord Irwin 
was right and the greatest Viceroy of modern times took the right step. When 
supported by the Government he issued the pronouncement.” 

Lord BIRKENHEAD declared that the reason why the statement was 
issued was that the Government were threatened with a campaign of civil disobe- 
dience at the end of the year. Experience had shown that the way to discharge 
our obligation to India was never to yield to threats. 

Lord Birkenhead maintained that it was utterly impossible to carry on the 
Government of India if they were to accept a policy, which on its merits, appeared 
to be incapable of defence, because it had been recommended by a Viceroy, 
however distinguished. He asked how it could add to the appeasement of Indian 
opinion that it should be informed that they were still precisely in the same 
situation as left by the Declaration and the Act. The moment in which to 
make gestures of appeasement was not when threatened by men of influence and 
authority with a general campaign of civil disobedience. Nobody with character 
for sanity or responsibility could assign a proximate date for India becoming a 
Dominion. He considered that the Government mishandled the situation. 

Lord CREWE said that he had always deeply regretted that the term Domi- 
nion Status had been used in relation to India. There was no accepted definition 
of it. It was a general term liable to change and there was no country to which 
it was more important that precision both of thought and expression should be 
applied than India. He thought that the goal they had in view was that so far 
as it was compatible with the cotinuance of British India as part of the Empire. 
Indian affairs should be managed by Indians in India with the minimum of 
interference. He hoped that Lord Parmoor’s statement would do something to 
dispel the misapprehension but he was not entirely convinced of it. He hoped 
that further utterances on behalf of the Government would do rather more to 
dispel what perhaps was a very unfortunate misapprehension in Indian affairs 
within his recollection. 

Lord PEEL regretted that Government seemed a little too anxious to take 
shelter behind the Viceroy. He hoped that the Simon Commission would pursue 
its way undeviating and unmoved by irrelevancies. 

Lord PASSFIELD, on behalf of the Government, declared that the Viceroy’s 
statement was necessary in order to explain the new procedure initiated by the 
Simon Commission. As regards the enlargement of the Commission’s scope and 
the holding of the Conference it was never out of time to seek appeasement 
even if the people were uttering threats. Lord Passfield declared that it was 
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absolutely clear that the Viceroy was not announcing a new policy but explaining 
the old. 

Lord Passfleld said that the object of making the declaration was not for 
the sake of using a magic phrase. The Dominion Status declaration was neces- 
sary in order to proclaim the new procedure initiated by Sir John Simon. That 
was the new policy- If that was a change in the policy, it was new. It was that 
which had created the greatest possible enthusiasm in India. 

Lord Passfield continued, The Viceroy cannot have any idea of departure 
from the so-called reservations. Government have never had any idea of it.” 
He asked whether anyone challenged that in the fullness of time equal partner- 
ship with Dominions was the policy not only of the present but of the last 
Government. The Simon Commission had not raised an objection to the effect 
that the goal had been wrongly described as Dominion Status. 

Lord Burnham interjected that they never saw it 

Lord Passfield : “ I only say that they have no objection. Objection was 
signified by the members of the Commission that the declaration was inopportune. 
That is a valid and proper objection.” 

Lord Passfield continuing said, that surely, the question of its opportune- 
ness, its likely effect in India and the exact terms in which it was to be made 
must be left to the Viceroy. “ I think the Government are entitled to say that 

they agree with the Viceroy and have accepted his decision as they should 

implicitly accept the decision of a trusted officer of that kind.” 

Lord Passfield pointed out that the Simon Commission had not been asked 
to revise and consider whether the goal should be Dominion Status. They had 
not been asked to revise the King Emperor's declaration of 1921. “Whilst we 
wanted to be polite and courteous in communicating with them, we have not asked 
them to revise the question of the goal.” 

He reilerated that the policy of the present Government was identical with 
the policy of the last two Governments, namely, that, in the fullness of time, 

India should progress through all the various stages, “ at what rate we cannot 

tell,” to Dominion Status. 

Lord SA-LISBURY pointed out that there had been no absolute pledge of 
Dominion Status. There was a conditional purpose depending on whether condi- 
tions were fulfilled. 

Lord READING said that he had obtained a clear and unequivocal answer to 
the two questions which mattered most. “ We have cleared the atmosphere of this 
House and I hope we shall have cleared it in India.” He hoped that there would 
be no adverse comment on the Government’s action to the effect that they had 
been misled by public opinion in India. He accepted what had been said and Lord 
Passfield’s pleas of guilty to want of courtesy or proper attention to the Commis- 
sion. He was glad that an “ amende honourable ” had been made and the 
whole matter explained. 

Lord Reading withdrew hia motion. 


House of Commons Debats — 7tb. November 1929. 

In the House of Commons Mr. BALDWIN (Conservative deader) opened 
the debate on British policy in India with a statement regarding his attitude 
towards the issue of the declaration concerning Dominion Status for India. 
He said on Friday September 20th, the Secretary for India arrived at Pau 
charged with a letter from the Premier. The Premier asked him to concur 
in the issue of a statement concerning Dominion Status in the event of the 
Simon Commission being consulted and agreeing and the consent of all parties 
b,eing obtained. He replied that, so far as he was concerned, he would concur, 
but he could not speak for his colleagues or his party. On October 23rd 
^ met his colleagues, and learned for the first time that the Simon Commission 
had not approved of the publication of Lord Irwin’s note. Clearly a new situation 
had arise% and therefore he called together the ex-Secretary for India, Lor^ 
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Salisbury, and it was at once decided that he should write to the Premier, 
pointing out that in all circumstances he could not agree to the publication of 
the note. It was not a true statement that the shadow Cabinet of the Con- 
servative party insisted that he should formally repudiate his personal pledges 
and required him to write a letter to the Premier withdrawing his approval and 
support of Indian Home rule. What actually happened was, as soon as he 
knew the Simon Commission had refused to take any responsibility for the 
publication of Lord Irwin’s letter, he met his colleagues and told them the whole 
circumstances of his correspondence with the Premier and then wrote, with 
their approval and not under coerion, his letter to the Premier. 

After pointing out that there was no crises and requesting for information 
regarding the composition of and terms of reference of the proposed conference, 
Mr. Baldwin said that, far away in time, in the dawn of history, the greatest 
race of the many races then emerging through prehistoric mists, was the great 
Aryan race and when that race left the country which it occupied in the western 
part of Central Asia, one great part moved west, founded Athens, Sparta and 
Rome and made Europe and in the veins of the principal nations of Europe 
flowed the blood of their Aryan forefathers. The speech of the Aryans, which 
they brought with them, had spread throughout Europe, over to America and 
the Dominions overseas. At the same time, one branch went south, passed 
through the Himalayas and went to the Punjab and India. Ages and ages ago, 
there sat side by side the ancestors of the English people and of the Rajputs 
and the Brahmins. Now after ages, the children of that ancestry had been brought 
together by Providence to set themselves to solve the most difficult problem ever 
set to any people in the history of the world. The mystery and the romance of 
coincidence of real life have far transcended that of fiction and this often had 
struck him as one of the strangest and most romantic coincidences that entered 
into our public life. 

Those who went west and north found their political energies called forth 
while the tropical climate called forth the passive meditative qualities of that 
branch of that great Aryan race which moved down into India. The difference 
between them he illustrated by two proverbs. One was a Hindu proverb, 

“ Life is but a journey from one village to another and not a resting place.” The 
other proverb he used to see in business, “ Leave other people to do their busi- 
ness Mr. Gandhi would find it as difficult to understand the last quotation 
as Lord Rothermere to understand the first. Our nation was a young nation 
by the side of India, customs and codes existed which had lasted three thousand 
years or more and the natural result was that we found there a Conservatism 
of which we could not dream. From our struggles, we were a politically-minded 
people. In India, they were not. This great political ex periment embodied in 
the Declaration of 1917, our people had to consider at the time when we were 
entering for the first time into the complete democracy of manhood suffrage. 
That did not make our task easier. None could say yet whether we were 
going to make a success of that democracy. Time alone would show whether 
the natural capacity of our race would rise to the occasion. 

Mr. Baldwin, reminding the House that before our advent the Indian 
Peninsula was a prey of wars, said that we had given India internal peace, 
justice and the rule of law. He prayed that those three things might accompany 
India and ourselves throughout every stage of that long and arduous journey 
which lay before us now. At best, it was a diflSicult journey. How difficult it 
was, those who know most of India knew well. That journey would have to be 
taken through the tangled jungles of creeds and castes, of ancient interests 
and immemorial hatreds. The traveller on that road, like ourselves, must train 
for the journey and no greater disservice could be done to India to-day than 
irresponsible criticisms on the one hand or ignorant advice on the other. The 
responsibility laid upon us since 1917 was with us. Nothing was more neces- 
sary than that those who desired to play a part in the co-operation of India 
and this country, should spare no pains to make themselves acquainted with 
her history. Advice tendered with sympathy was good but sympathy with little 
knowledge was of no use. 
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“ We have promised India in our declaration responsible g-overnment. Did we 
mean it or did we not ? We would say at once that all the parties in this country 
were agreed that that pledge should be honoured. It would fall as the most 
responsible task of the Simon Commission to point out what steps at this moment 
it was desirable to take. The Simon Commission had made great sacrifices. 
Their right arm would be weakened and their moral force would be sapped if 
they could not feel that, all through, they had the united support of the people 
of this country. He hoped that nothing would be said to-day to weaken in any 
sense their laith in the sympathy, goodwill, understanding and concurrence of the 
whole House and of their fellow-countrymen. The will of Parliament was behind 
them. No man could say of what shape the steps of that journey might be. It 
might be that there might be modifications of the democratic system as it has 
evolved in the West. We could not tell. Our desire was that these things should 
be threshed out by democratic men, representing both parties, as time went on. 

“ For a short time, after the 1917 Declaration, there was a feeling in the 
Indian Civil Service that pethaps its day had gone by. Never were better men 
required than in the future and for this reason, the task was infinitely more 
difficult. They wanted more than the first class man as his task was not only 
administrative but to lead the people along a path new to them and difficult to 
anybody.” 

Mr. Baldwin expressed anxiety about the employment of the term. Dominion 
Status, at this time and said, “ When Self-Government or Responsible Govern- 
ment in India is obtained, what is to be the position of India in the Empire ? 
None can say when Responsible Government will be established or what shape it 
will take. These things will be determined by forces we could not control, 
British, Indian and world forces. Could there be any doubt in any quarter of 
the House that the position of India with full Responsible Government in the 
Empire, whatever form it may take, must be one of equality with other States in 
the Empire 

“ Nobody knew what Dominion Status would be when India had Respon- 
sible Government, whether the date would be near or distant. No one dreamt 
of a self-governing India without a self-governing status. No Indian dreamt of 
an India with an inferior status because that would mean we had failed in our 
work in India. No Tory Party, with which he was connected, would fail in 
sympathy and endeavour to help in our time to the uttermost extent of our ability 
in the solution of the great political problem which lay before us to-day. 

“ I hope that whatever expression of opinion may come in th e debate, not 
a word will be said which, at a critical time like the present, may weaken the 
authority of the Simon Commission or the Government of India. 

In the great problem, to the solution of which we have put our hands, 
we have a great ideal set before us. We could not hope to see it realised. Our 
work must be done in faith. Let us build for the future with the same faith 
that we work for the present so that when, perhaps, in the long generations 
to come there were men who would be putting the coping stone upon this building, 
they might not be unforgetful of those who had toiled with faith among the 
foundations.” 

Mr. Lloyd GEORGE pointed out that the Simon Commission, which was in 
every sense a national commission, had done everything possible to get a full 
knowledge of facts. Without awaiting its report the Declaration had been issued 
at such time and manner and with such obscurity that some phases of that had 
created an impression in India that it was intended immediately to confer full 
Dominion Status. For the first time, action had been taken which had divided 
the nation with reference to India. 

No declaration should have been issued until the Simon Commission had 
reported. As a statutory body, established by Parliament, it had a greter 
authority thi n the Secretary of State, the whole Government and the Viceroy upon 
that particular subject. The Commission were the only people authorised by 
law to express opinions. He did not mean that individuals could not express an 
opinion but the Commission’s was the only official opinion that could be expressed 
unless Parliament reversed the Act. 
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Would Mr. Benn categorically state that the interpretation of the Indian 
I eaders placed upon the Viceroy’s declaration was not accurate and that they 
had misunderstood the Viceroy’s intentions? Otherwise, the very unwise pro- 
nouncement would lead to a complete catastrophe in India. At the Conference, 
there would be charges of breach of faith and of perfidy. That was the worst 
thing that could happen in relations between Britain and India. He asked 
Mr. Benn to make it clear that we adhered to every pledge given in the name of 
the King -Emperor. Mr. Lloyd George said that he was a member of the Govern- 
ment that introduced the Reforms in India, and presided over the Cabinet that 
not only sanctioned, but framed the declarations in reference to the future Self- 
Government of India. There was no question, so far as the Liberals were con- 
cerned, of going back one single inch from those declarations. Those declara- 
tions were considered carefully not only by the British Cabinet. They were 
considered during the War at the Imperial Cabinet where there were representa- 
tives of every Dominion in the British Empire including India. He explained 
the nature of the pledge which was given to India, and why full partnership was 
not conceded immediately. It was owing purely to practical difficulties, Tne 
first difficulty was that, never in the whole history of India, had India or any 
part of it ever enjoyed the slightest measure of democratic seli-Government until 
1919. Secondly 95 per cent of the population was illiterate and thirdly there 
were as many different races, nationalities and languages as there were in the 
whole of Europe. All these facts had to be taken into account.^ The Imperial 
War Cabinet in 1917, with the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions present, 
decided that there should be accorded to the people of India a considerable 
measure of Self-Government limited, restricted, experimental and tentative, but 
they promised and this was where the pledge came in — gradually, if the experi- 
ment was successful, to extend it until ultimately India enjoyed full partnership 
in the Empire on equal terms with our great Dominions.” But they made it 
clear that the ultimate goal could only be reached by stages and that the length 
and number of those stages must be determined carefully from time to time by 
the success which attended experiments at each stage. 

Mr. Lloyd George regretted that, while the report of the Simon Commis- 
sion was being awaited, a declaration was issued with the consent of the Govern- 
ment which created an impression in India that it was intended, without delay, to 
confer full Dominion Status on India. 


Mr. Wedgwood BENN, the Secretary of State for India, said : I an sorry 
in one way I made the interjection 1 did just now because I may have contributed 
something to producing an atmosphere which I am sure is wholly lamentable. 

1 am standing here with immense conscientiousness of the responsibility that 
rests upon one slenderly equipped, and 1 have been thinking all the time the 
debate has been going on of what is going to be the effect of what is said upon 
Lord Irwin in India in the discharge of his duties. I should like to say that 
if we ever owed a debt to Lord Rothermere, we owe him the debt of provoking 
the noble utterance of the Leader of the Opposition this afternoon. I will say, 
moreover, merely this, in reply to what I consider a most lamentable and mis- 
chievous speech which came from the Right Hon’ble Member for Carnavon 
Boroughs, (Mr. Lloyd George) who in his time had rendered a great service to 
the Empire. It is only right that the people of India should know, I say it without 
any reproach or desire to give pain, that the Right Hon’ble Gentleman speaks for 
but a handful in this house. 

“ There are two things which I had hoped would have been kept eiitirely 
outside the realm of controversy to-day. The first is the position of the Viceroy 
in his task and the text of the statement which he has issued. As to the Viceroy 
himself, it is perhaps impertinence for me to say anything after what the Leader 
of the Opposition has said, but I have sat in this House much longer than the 
Viceroy and I have known him here and I will say this, that, although my acquain- 
tance with Indian affairs is recent and scanty, yet I am in touch with Indian 
opinion from day to day and the Viceroy occupies in India by his character a 
position of respect and affection which is the real pillar of our Empire. As faH 
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as the text of the statement is concerned, I understand there is no challenge 
either by Mr. Lloyd George or the Leader of the Opposition. Challenge is as to 
interpretation as to meanings and opportunities an i questions of that kind.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn added : “ The second thing I hope may be kept right 
outside the range of any controversy to-day is the authority and prestige of the 
Statutory Commission. Everyone in this House knows what sacrifice of time 
and other great sacrifices have been made by the members of the Commission 
in pursuing their task and I should wish to be associated with any tribute paid 
by the Leader of the Opposition to the work of that Commission, which we hope to 
see concluded, to the manifest advantage of this House which has appointed 
them. These two things, 1 hope, are not coming into the discussion. 

“ Ihere has been criticism from the Right Hon’ble Gentleman and criticism 
from Lord Reading in the House of Lords which I will deal with to the best of my 
ability, but the two points I have mentioned at any rate, I hope, are lifted outside 
the realm of controversy. 

“ As regards the Leader of the Opposition, he has been forced to give us 
a short personal statement relating to someihing which appeared in some news- 
papers. I should like to say that, as far as anything he has said touches me, 
every word he has said I can corroborate from rny own experience.’^ 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said that the Leader of the Opposition had never 
approved of the scheme which Government were pursuing, away and remote 
from his friends. He was asked to give a contingent assent, contingent upon 
the assent of the other Party and upon the participation of the Simon Commission. 
“ What did he do ? He backed his own Viceroy. The only and crowning 
blunder of the Right Honourable Gentlemen is loyalty. I am afraid he will never 
make a great leader, as he seems to have a congenital incapacity for playing a 
dirty game. Now, the conditions on which the Right Honourable Gentleman 
gave his assent were never fulfilled. The conditions were that the Liberal Party 
should assent also and that the Statutory Commission should participate. Very 
well, on that I myself interviewed the Right Honourable Gentleman and in my 
desire to show the greatest courtesy to the Rt. Hon’ble Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) I enquired of him whether he would like to see me. 
I am anxious that the Right Honourable Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
should not think I was discourteous to him.” 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn said that Lord Reading had made it prefectly clear from 
the beginning that he objected to his declaration on the ground which he stated 
in “the other place” on Tuesaay and which he placed most clearly before me 
inletteis which he wrote to me and which he has read. From the beginning, 
Lord Reading has persisted in his opposition to the course which Government 
wished to take. He persisted on the ground set out and none can say that they 
are grounds without weight. In the second place, we learn that the Statutory 
Commission did not wish to be associated wuh the issue of any such declaration 
and finally the Right Honourable Gentleman himself, with his colleagues, the 
ex-Secretaries of State for India and others, dissented most strongly from the 
course which the Government proposed to take. Theretore we had first Lord 
Reading from September onwards, then the Commission not wishing to join in, 
and then the Right Honourable Gentleman opposite on behalf of the Opposition 
making the most strenuous objection. That was the situation which faced the 
Government in October. They wished to do this thing and they were faced with 
this poweitul opposition. 

“ Before 1 say what they did and why they did it, let me examine for one 
moment what it was that they actually proposed. They were proposing not to 
take a new step in the policy but to take in effect an administrative action, 
namely to declare and interpret, in unmistakable terms, the existing policy. 
The Liberals were against us and the Conservatives were against us and the 
Commission were unwilling to participate. What did the Government do ? They 
governed. The Government published on a pre-arranged date the pre-arranged 
text... That is what they did and that is the gravamen of the charge which 
is* made against them to-day and against which it is my duty to defend the 
dovernmenc* 
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Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, “ Before I say why the Government acted as 
t hey did, I want to say one word about the declaration itself. The declaration 
was a re-statement and interpretation of ttie Montagu policy. Lord Irwin’s 
statement rnust stand as it was drafted and no gloss must be put upon it. It 
means that it says no less, and no more. The Montagu declaration was embodied 
in the Preamble to an Act of Parliament and so long as that Act remains, the 
prearnble remains. If and when Parliament sees fit to alter the Preamble it can 
exercise its sovereign rights and do so. Inasmuch as this standing policy of the 
last twelve years has not been challenged, I need not support it by quotations 
from well-known authorities, with which, of course, every student of these matters 
is familiar. The Montagu policy stands as the cardinal article of faith in British 
policy towards India. 

“ There we were and that was what we proposed to do and there was the 
Opposition facing us. We decided to do it. Why ? The .first reason was this. 
We were advised to do so by the Viceroy. But let me make this perfectly plain. 

I should like to exalt the Viceroy in this matter, because he came to England as 
an ambassador of peace and has gone back to India as a peace-maker.” 

Continuing Mr. Wedgwood Benn said: “We do not take shelter behind 
the Viceroy. He offered advice and we were free to reject it. We did not 
reject it, because it agreed with our convictions. Why did he offer this advice 
and suggest this declaration should be made ? He said in first place that doubts 
had existed in India as to the sincerity of British parties in the matter of the 
Montagu policy. Does anybody doubt that of recent years there has grown up 
a feeling, and it has constantly been said that the British policy was altering, 
that the tone was altering, that sympathy was gone, that the days of Mr. Montagu 
were past. The Viceroy said these doubts existed and that for the removal of 
these doubts it was necessary to issue a declaration of the existing policy. We 
did so. 

The second reason he gave was this. He said the Statutory Commission 
is going to report and we want, if we can, to make a good atmosphere for the 
report. We want to have an atmosphere of goodvvill and that will be better 
secured if we can clear up the doubts which exist in the minds ot Indians, who 
have been assisting the British Government and cooperating with us and 
helping the work of Montagu schemes and to remove the webs of mistrust which 
it was necessary to clear ; way.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, “ That is the purpose and these were the 
reasons alleged by the Viceroy and given to the Cabinet as reasons why we 
should take this course and it was because those reasons appeared to us to be 
good and sound that Government took the course which they did.” _ 

“ Now the question arises and it is a practical question. Did we succeed ? 

I do not want to speak about the atmosphere which existed in India. It has been 
growing steadily worse and worse and 1 could give many quotations to show 
that. But let anyone read “ The Times ” of March I9*thi year,* They will fihd 
an . article from the Delhi correspondent which gives a sad picture of the spirit 
that existed in India. I myself was faced, in my attempt to discharge my duties, 

* PreBumably Mr. Berm’s reference is to the following passage In the despatch of tbe 
Delhi correspondent of “ The Times,” being a review of the Simon Gommissiom’s tour : 

‘ The answer to the question whether the boycott is or is not a success depends on 
one’s point of view. The men who determined upon supporting the boycott policy before 
even the Inquiry was launched have, as a party, stuck together in that determination* 
They have gathered in others only recently weaned from extremism to become “ responsive 
co-operators,” and they have continuously organized demonstrations against the Gommis- 
sioners and their co-operating Indian Committees. But such consistency is not neces^ri.y 
success, The main effect of their policy has been to keep out of contact with the 
CgminiSBionera a large body of the accepted political leaders of the Hindu intelligentsia. 
That is in itself deplorable. It means that the Statutory Inquiry will not be able to 
produce a report that will incorporate and fuse together the best of British experience of 
Self-Government and the best that modern politically minded Indians could have. con, 
tribnted from their personal touch with Indian tradition and custom. Is that success ^ 
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not merely with crime — that is simple crime and incitement to crime. They 
do not cause disquiet. They will be put down by this or any other Govern- 
ment, but what was alarming was that responsible opinion did not Somehow 
seem to come forward to reprobate crime— and that is a very unhealthy sign. 

“ The Right Hon’ble Gentleman asked me a number of questioiis about 
what people were thinking in India and I would like to answer by giving him 
one or two quotations from authorities which I think the House will recognise 
as being good authorities. As to whether Government has succeeded in the 
attempt to introduce a better atmosphere preparatory to whatever reforms the 
Statutory Commission may recommend, first I take Reuter’s telegram of the day 
following that whereon the announcement was made. It says, ‘‘ the response 
favourable to the Viceroy’s announcement is wider than might have been ex- 
pected. The effect of the statement may be summed up as having, at a stroke, 
removed the tension from Indian politics and reintroduced the spirit of confidence 
and trust between the Government and the governed and delivered a blow at the 
Independence movement, which has hitherto been gaining daily adherents among 
Congressmen.” 

“ The Timey of India,” not a Swaraj organ, says “ The Imperial Govern- 
ment made a generous gesture ” and the London “ Observer,” which is not a 
Swaraj organ, (this is not the article by Mr. Garvin ; it is from the Delhi corres- 
pondent), says, “ Lord Irwin’s pronouncement has transformed the Indian 
political scene. The reported indignation of British Liberals at this pronounce- 
ment is simply not understood by Europeans and Indians alike.” Finally let me 
read this telegram addressed to me personally but which appeared in newspapers 
from the President of the European Association, Calcutta. “We, the Council of 
European Association, desire you to convey to His Majesty’s Government our 
firm support of the Viceroy’s recent declaration. We consider that such a 
declaration is not ill-timed and that it clarifies an issue already clear to all 
competent observers. We consider that the Indian Statutory Commission has not 
suffered in prestige, but, by its work, has alone made possible the contemplated 
Conference.” 

“ We were told not to do it. We did it — with those results. That is the 
blunder. That is the grievous interference. That is the mischief. That is to be 
repaired. I will venture to say, now that it is done, and that the results are 
manifest, those results of good-will and better understanding are appreciated and 
welcomed in all quarters of the House. 

“ The hon. Gentlemen ask ; Has there been a change ? I have answered 
the question about the Preamble quite explicitly. The word policy can be used 
in a loose and general way. Using it in a wide sense, I should say there had 
been a charge, there has been a new spirit.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said: “A good deal of jocularity has been indulged 
in at the expense of the message of the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Lans- 
bury). I wonder if everybody has read that message. Lord Birkenhead, who is an 
expert in taste, has administered a joke at the terms of message. My friend the 
Fi^t Commissioner has an expansive manner. There is no doubt about that, 
but when he spoke about love, that is the key-note of British policy. There has 
been an effort made to make Indian people realise the position which they 
occupy in British Commonwealth and to give them an assurance of equality. 

“ I wonder if the Gentlemen opposite have read the letter of Sir Stanley 
Reed, which appeared in “ The Times ” yesterday. He is not an inexpert novice 
on India as I am. Sir Stanley Reed wrote in this letter, and nobody’s experi- 
ence of Indian affairs^ can be greater : “ This passion for equality in the eyes of 
world is a dominating force in India and if it were to be for ever denied, India 
would be driven out of the Empire.” 


^or«)ver, the policy has engendered a spirit of bitterness and disorder throughout the 

bound to trouble any Government that bears the responsibility for 
future. On the other hand the struggles of the boycotters to 
.^l-Parties Convention, an agreed Constitution for India revealed more 
.^W^^fe'^y.b'dinary processes of co-operation the essential differences and issues of 

That at any rate is a measure of usefulness if not of success, 
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Mr. Wedwood Benn said : The first change has been a change in spirit. 
We have got rid of the Birkenhead tone and also as the people of India do not 
always understand exactly what values are in this country. I will just remark 
in the hope that my words may be passed on, that Lord Birkenhead occupies no 
official position whatever in the Government of this country and I understand that 
he desires to be regarded as completely detached from British politics. I learn, 
though I know nothing about it, that he is engaged in some endeavour in the way 
of trade and commerce. 

The first change that is made is a change of spirit, but the second change 
is far more important. It is a change in the policy which, in reality, is the central 
object of interest in Indian opinion and that is the Conference. 

“ We have appointed our own Statutory Commission and we all await its 
report with eagerness. Naturally its report will carry a vast authority. 

“ We await also the report of the Indian Central Committee prepared by 
Sir Sankaran Nair and his colleagues who came forward at a time of enormous 
difficulty to assist the Commission. They came forward and undertook a task of 
great unpopularity among some of their friends and I should like to bear testi- 
mony, if I might, to the work that they did and when I informed them at the 
desire of the Chairman of the Commission that this Conference was to take place 
they went further and said, We are willing to do our best when our report is 
finished to make the further effort of co-operation, as represented by the Con- 
ference, a success,” I am grateful to them for that — very grateful. 

“ The real interest in India is in this Conference. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman opposite asked questions about the Conference and I should like to 
use careful words, because it is extremely important. Representative Indians 
will now have the opportunity of coming forward and expounding their views and 
pressing their solutions supported by all the arguments and all the conviction 
which they can bring to bear. They will have direct access and their views will 
be heard and considered, not at some remote stage when the opinion of the 
Cabinet is already declared, but at a stage when everything they say will be heard 
with an open mind. 

“ The Conference is clearly described in the declaration, which is as follows, 
if the house will forgive me reading it, because I am aware that I must act with 
the utmost care in so important a matter : When the Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee have submitted their reports and these have been published 
and when His Majesty^s Government have been able, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider those matters in the light of all the material 
then available, they will propose to invite representatives of different parties 
and interests in British India and representatives of the Indian States to meet 
them separately or together, as circumstances may demand for the purpose of the 
Conference and discussion, in regard both to the British Indian and the All- 
Indian problems. It will be their earnest hope that by this means it may subse- 
quently prove possible on these grave issues to submit proposals to Parliament 
which may command a wide measure of general assent.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn added, “ Let me repeat what I have Said earlier about 
the declaration, as it is commonly called, in reference to the conference. The 
words mean what they say. They mean no more. They mean no less. The 
conference is to be fully representative of different parties and interests in 
British India and of the Indian States. Just one final word. I have said that 
the situation has improved — and so it has.” 

Mr. Lloyd George intervened : “I only asked one question although the 
Right Honourable Gentleman said I had asked several. I asked whether he 
accepts the interpretation placed by Nationalist leaders in India upon the mean- 
ing of this manifesto.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn : “ 1 have answered that question specifically by stating 
that the declaration of the Viceroy stands as it stands and I must say this. I 
must ask the Right Hon’ble Gentleman not to cross-question me with a view to 
making difficulties,” 

Mr. Lloyed George: “The Right Hon‘ble Gentleman has no right to say 
that I was responsible as the head of Government for these reforms and for this 
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pledge and I have as deep a sense of responsibility as he has and I think I am 
as patriotic as he is, 1 am asking this question in order to avoid difficulties 
and as the Right Hon’ble Gentleman knows in private for the last several weeks 
before it ever came to this House, I have been urging these matters when I thought 
they would never be a subject of public discussion and_ in order to avoid difficul- 
ties, which will undoubtedly arise if this interpretation is accepted in India 
without a single word of repudiation. I am asking the Right Hon’ble Genlteman 
now whether he accepts this very grave interpretation in a formal considered 
document by the Indian leaders in regard to this Conference.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied, “ I should not have said that the Right 
Hon’ble Gentleman was cross-examining me in order to make difficulties and I 
apologis e to him. I should have said that the question he was asking might 
make difficulties and the answer to him is this, there# is the statement: it is 
explicit and clear. Nothing has to be added and nothing has to be taken from 
it. I have nothing to add.*' 

Mr. Lloyd George again intervened and said if it were clear, it would be 
clear to these extraordinarily able men, who are the Indian leaders. They are 
all very able. They are asking and they say at the end they have practically 
asked whether they are right in their interpretation. They are practically asking 
it and it is perfectly evident that it is not clear to them because there is one 
interpretation that has been put here and there is another interpretation that 
has been placed upon it in India. This is far more important, if I may say so. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn proceeded, “I have nothing to add, not one single 
word to the answer I have given. The Viceroy’s statement was very carefully 
drafted. It has been approved and it is published. I have made it perfectly 
clear to-day that both in respect of the declaration and of the Conference it 
stands, as it stands and no questions of the Right Hon'ble Gentleman will lead 
me to add one word or take one word away and I must beg him to regard that 
as my final answer.” 

Sir W. Bavinson asked whether Mr. Benn agreed with what Lord Passfield 
had said. 

Mr. Benn continued : ‘‘ I will say no more. I had some other remarks of 
a general kind to make but I do not think I can make then because I do not 
know that I can succeed, after the cross-questioning that has gone on, in doing 
what is my main purpose to do and that is to justify and explain what Government 
thought it their duty to do and to do it in such a way as would not cause any 
misunderstanding or produce an atmosphere which would place difficulties in 
the way. I will simply say this — that the problems that face us are very grave. 
The Right Hon’ble Gentleman has spoken of the gravity of the task that lies 
ahead. There are obstacles in the path. There are two ways of regarding the 
obstacles. You can regard them as an excuse for abandoning a pre-determined 
purpose or you can regard them as merely exciting a desire to overcome them. 
He would be a poor friend to the cause of Indian Self-Geveinment who would 
deny the existence of real obstacles, both in substance and in time. But I say 
that it is the conviction, not only on this side, but I believe in all parts of the 
House, that these obstacles, real as they are, can be overcome If they are appro- 
ached in a spirit of sincerity and of good-will.” 

Sir John SIMON said that when the Indian Statutory Commission was ap- 
pointed its members made for themselves a rule, which they have most strictly and 
faithfully observed, that none of them would take part of any sort or kind in any 
public discussion that might arise about Indian affairs until our report was made 
and our task done. My colleagues and I have very anxiously considered whether 
even in the present circumstances it would not still be better that no one should 
say any word with the authority of the Statutory Commission. I think it was 
Francis Bacon, who observed that an over-speaking judge is no well-tuned 
symbol and we have been endeavouring to discharge and intend to go on 
discharging the duties laid upon us by Parliament which are really of a semi- 
judicial character. The House may be quite sure that the few words I am going 
tQ say certainly will not provoke heat, but are solely designed, in great sincerity 
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and soberness, to serve the underlying purpose which all of us in this House must 
put in front of our minds. 

If there were any part of this House, any bench reserved for the Commission, 
any dock in which they might be put, I would be there at this moment, ^ with all 
my colleagues, for in this, as in other matters, we are a completely united body. 
We have come to the conclusion that the Chairman should ask to be allovyed^ to 
intervene for two or three minutes not for the purpose of joining in any criticism 
or cross-examination or comment or any explanation but simply to make sure, 

I hope very much to make sure in India, that the reserve vvhich the Commission 
imposes on itself is in no way misunderstood. Anybody who has any close 
experience of Indian affairs or real app eciation of the enormous responsibility 
which rests on the shoulders of the Viceroy, anybody who can best estimate 
with knowledge the immense force of mistrust and opportunities of misunder- 
standing which it is the duty of all of us to try to repel in India, anybody who can 
do that will count any personal question, any little discussioi* as to whether 
(A) had acted quite consistently or whether (B) had managed a most difficult 
situation quite cleverly— all that, as dust in the balance compared with the 
importance of Parliament acting together and in the right spirit at this time. 

The Secretary of State— it is due to him that I should say so — was perfectly 
accurate when he said last week that, in the matter of the words, which^ unfor- 
tunately, raised this controversy, the advice of the Statutory Commission was 
not sought by the Government. I am not going further into that except to point 
out, and I hope India will observe this, that the Commission is absolutely 
determined to do nothing which could be construed or misconstrued as the 
presentation of an interim report. The Leader of the Opposition has explained 
what happened. It is only for me to say that when, for the first time, the Com- 
mission was informed that the Government contemplated a statement on this 
subject, the Commission came to the conclusion that we desired reserving our 
wholly independent and judicial position not to be associated with any such 
statement. I so informed the Secretary of State on September 24th and from 
that moment any responsibility of the Commission in the matter ceased. I think 
it is really quite obvious that the determination of the Commission to make no 
statement and to be associated with no statement which could possibly be con- 
sidered as dealing with matters within their terms of reference, their decision 
not to do that prematurely, or in advance of discharging their duty to Parliament, 
was the only right decision for the Commission. We shall, I hope, early next 
year, report to the authorities by which we were constituted. What is that 
authority ? It is exactly two years ago since the announcement was made in 
this House and the other House and India that this Commission, with the con- 
currence of all parties had been constituted. It is a Statutory Commission. It 
owes its authority to the unanimous vote of both the Houses of Parliament and 
to a Commission from the Sovereign. I may make it quite plain that our 
function, as a Commission, cannot be either enlarged or diminished by any 

declaration or statement by anybody whatever.” 

Mr. Holford Knight : “ Is he suggesting that the Commission is above the 

authority of Parliament 

Sir J. Simon : I should have thought that by this time everybody would 
know it is impossible to provoke me on the subject of the Commission. I was 
making the quite elementary observation that the Statutory Commission, acting 
of course under the terms of an Act of Parliament, has a particular function, 
which nobody seeks, and no authority has ever sought, either to enlarge or to 

diminish.” 

‘‘ Let me point out this further, so that fhere shall be no misunderstanding. 
When the Commission wrote our letter making the announcement — which, I am 
very glad to feel, has met with universal approval both in Britain and in India— 
that we contemplated, in our report, dealing with the extremely difficult question 
of relations between Indian States and British India and we went on to suggest 
that Government might think it well to appoint a Conference including represen- 
tative from these States and British India, we were not inviting anybody to 
extened our terms of reference and nobody knows better than the Prime Minister 
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that nobody in the House could extend our terms of reference. We were giving 
an intimation, as our duty was, to the head of the Government, that we thought 
this course was the course which it would be proper to take and we were ineded 
glad to note that his administration and both political parties in the Opposition 
— and, as we now learn, very large bodies of opinion in India — most warmly 
supported the suggestion. If I might clear this point away once and for all, I would 
venture to read to the House one single sentence from the letter which I wrote 
on behalf of the Commission when we first reached India eighteen months ago 
and when our position was not as well understood as it is now. 

“ This was the sentence, and it was, I believe, read to both the Houses of 
Parliament when we were in India and was the subject of a great deal of comment 
and interest in India, and it states the true constitutional position : 

The Commission is, in no sense, an instrument, either of the Government of 
India or of the British Government, but it enters on a duty laid upon it by the 
King-Emperor as a completely independent and unfettered body.” Every com- 
petent body understands that and it makes it abundantly plain to the House 
that it -was the only proper course for the Commission to take to write, as they 
did on September 24 , to the Secretary of State to say that whatever the Govern- 
ment might contemplate doing it would be far better that the Commission should 
not be associated with it. From that time to this, excepting that, in common 
with all other men, we have deplored the prospect that there should be a 
parliamentary discussion on the subject, we have endeavoured, not without some 
difficulty, to go on steadily with the business which is put in our charge, 

“Here I desire to make my only other observation. I hope I may be 
allowed to say, without giving offience in any quarter of the House, which is not 
at all my object, that, whether the opinion of this man or that of the _ Statutory 
Commission ought to have been consulted, we do not feel that our position is such 
as to require either heated championship or abject apology. We are all members 
of Parliament, known to all of you, called upon to discharge a very important 
task and endeavouring to discharge it in all sincerity. I would most earnestly 
ask Parliament to leave us to continue our work undisturbed, without a Parlia- 
mentary controversy. For, after all, we have a very heavy piece of work to do 
and we at least have found that two years of very intense labour is not at all 
too long for the purpose of assembling and studying the material and of preparing 
for Parliament such assistance as we can render.” 

“ After all, the Commission was formed upon the basis of complete Parlia- 
mentary agreement. We have worked for two years sustained by that support, 

I am most grateful for what has been said from all three quarters of the House 
to-day which reassures us that we have that support at this moment. It is 
owing to that support and to the unfailing loyalty of all my colleagues, that 
it has been possible to hope that it will turn out useful results. It is not for me 
to offer assurances or issue pronouncements or make declarations, but I may 
say we have proceeded from beginning to end, as India knows well, with 
undivided and sincere desire to serve not only India, not only Britain, but both 
together. We know nothing within our body of party attachments. We recall 
with satisfaction that at a very difficult : moment, when we first reached Delhi, 
it was a telegiam from the present Prime Minister, then Leader of the Labour 
Opposition, which did more than anything else to show India that the Statutory 
Commission was the authorised agent of Parliament as a whole. So far from 
thinking that the incidents of the last few days have rendered its work less 
important, the Commission is confident that one outcome of these events is to 
make everybody realise that the future constitutional progress of India is one 
of the most complicated, as well as the most important questions in the whole 
world. I go further and say that I think everybody will realise that honest and 
syinpathetic presentation of facts and considerations by a body which does not 
claim to be a body of super-men but a fair specimen of representatives of all 
political parties, is a contribution which it is worth while for us to endeavour to 
make and which British Parliament desires us to continue to discharge. It is 
useless to pretend that the incidents leading to this debate have not, for the 
time being, added to our own difficulties, through no fault of our own. But in 
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fact these things do not make the slightest difference in the determination o^ 
the Commission and of every member of the Commission to finish our task and 
nothing that has happened will affect or deflect the completion of our duty or 
the character of our report in the slightest degree. ’ 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald expressed his sincerest thanks to Sir John Simon. 
No member of the House knew more intimately all ideas, tendencies and delica- 
cies that had to be faced during the last few weeks regarding the Indian situation. 

The Prime Minister sai ! the declaration of the Viceroy was required because 
after 1919 propaganda had been started askin g Indian people to believe that the 
British Government had departed from its policy. 

Mr. MACDONALD justified the publication of the Declaration and said that 
the Government had come to the decision that it would not be inexpedient to 
publish it, that it would not harm the Simon Commission and that it would be 
beneficial from the point of view of Indian public opinion. They stood by that 
decision. He hoped the House would allow the authorities in India to handle the 
situation created and in no way hamper them in the diflSicult task they were now 
facing. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Mr. Brockway’s Motion on Dominions Status. 

In the Hoase of Commons on the 18TH DECEMBER 1929 Mr. Fenner Brock way 
moved that “ the House welcomes the evidence of co-operation of Indian representatives 
in the settlement of the constitutional question and relies on the Government of India 
to encourage the goodwill by the sympathetic conduct of its administrative and executive 
functions, particularly in relation to the expresaion of political opinion.” 

Mr, Fenner-Brockway, proposing his motion, expressed the opinion that the situation 
in India was serious, but, as the result of the recent policy, there was evidence that re- 
presentative Indian opinion was 8ei*king to co-operate. M.r. Brockway was of opinion that 
the three essentials of whole-hearted co-operation were : — 

(1) Indian representation at the Round Table Conference should be really refiective of 
Indian opinion, 

(2) The Bill to be discussed at the Conference should embody the principle of Domi- 
nion status, though Mr, Brockway did not suggest that the transition to it would be 
possible in a few months or a year, but it should be a progressive and automatic advance 
rendering further commissions of inquiry unnecessary and 

(3) The political persecution carried on during the last two years should be definitely 
ended . 

Mr. Brockway urged the limitation of the prosecution to cases of violence or incite- 
ment to violence and a review of the cases of those now imprisoned. 

Mr. Harrabin, seconding, advocated some unmistakable gesture symbolising the new 
spirit to which the Viceroy was pledged, 

Mr. Howard Bury pointed out that the promise made, in 1917 and amplified in l9l9 
must be carried out. He emphasised the value of a feeling of conciliation in 
said a general amnesty would be very dangerous. 

Major Graham Pole, in a maiden speech, declared that there had been' a complete 
change of feeling in India following the Viceroy’s statement. Mr. Benn and the Viceroy 
had done a tremenaous thing for India and for peace. 

Mr. Thurtle declared that if Mr. Benn released every political prisoner possible, there 
would be such response from India that the National Congress would send representatives 
to the Conference. 

Sir Samuel Hoare said when he heard that there was going to be a debate on India 
he was afraid that they would have a second debate of the type that took place in the 
House some weeks ago. It left an unpleasant impression upon him that, for the first 
time for several years, the unity of the party front towards Indian questions had been 
momentarily broken up. He hoped and believed that the debate of this eyening wae 
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going to show to India that the unity of party front towards Indian questions was recons- 
tituted and he hoped also that it was going to send to India a unanimous message of 
goodwill at a very critical moment in the history of both Great Britain and India itself. 

So far as the resolution was concerned, he c.juld say for himself, ami he believed for 
the members of his party, that they were perfectly prepared to support it. It was a resolu- 
tion in two parts. The first part stated the satisfaction of the House at the increasing 
sense of goodwill and co-operation in India. There could be no diflFerence of opinion upon 
a proposal such as that. The second part of the resolution was quite harmless and ha 
should have thought it was unnecessary. It was something in the uiture of a reminder to 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy to carry out their duti.’s in a very responsible task. 
He should have preferred to leave it to the Viceroy without any reminder of this House 
to deal in his own way with the question ot political prosecutions. He should have 
preferred that in this debate nothing should have been said on the question of these pro- 
secutions, particularly of a trial that was actually “ sub ]udice.” He was prepared to 
leave questions of that kind to the discretion of the Viceroy. After all the Viceroy was 
not a hard-faced and narrow-minded man. He was a man in whose judgment, sympathy 
and wisdom they had all the greatest confidence. It was much hitter to leave the matter 
in his hands. He would ask the Secretary of Smte if fan could make it quite clear in 
his speech that he bad no intention of bringing pressure from Whitehall upon the Viceroy 
in dealing with questions of political amnesty or the prosecution that is now actually 
sub judice,” 

Dealing with the first part of the resolution, had he been drafting it, he would have 
made it even wider and he would have inclu led not only Indian representatives and 
Indian organisations but also European Associations who represented the British subjects 
living and working in India, 

It seemed to him that there was no feature of the present Indian situati m so 
significant as the remarkable unanimity that had been shown as to the proposal made by 
the Viceroy for a Conference after the issue of the Simon Report. There had been 
unanimity not only of representative Indian individuals and Indian organisations, but 
also unanimity of Indian Princes and of European Associati ms one and all. They had 
welcomed the proposal of*a Conference. He ventured to suggest from the point of view 
of the House that they should also give the Conference an unanimous welcome. There 
were many questions that they would ;have to discuss in the next year or so in which the 
Conference could give them very valuable help on questions such as those dealing with 
the treatment of minorities, the relation of provinces to the Central Government and 
relations of- Indian States to British India. The opinion of the Conference would also be 
of the utmost value in considering the future legislation in regard to India. 

He hoped that the Secretary of State would take the House into his confidence with 
reference to that Conference. 

He hoped that as soon as a decision had been arrived at, he would let the House 
know all the relevant details about it and let them know it in time so that the House 
could express its opinion upon the detail that it wanted to know — what the terms of 
reference would be, what the representation would be upon and what would be its general 
procedure. If the Secretary of State could give them that undertaking, be saw no reason 
why the message from the House should not be a unanimous message. There were no 
questions, he concluded, connected with the Empire that interested Conservatives more 
than questions concerning India, Conservatives wished to play their part to-night ^ in 
sending a message of goodwill to India and in hoping in the years to come for Indian 
co-operation to work out. the frame-work for the future Government ot India and to 
bring about a state of affairs that wonld not only mean prosperity for great Britain and 
for India, but would also strengthen the force of peace throughout the whole word. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr, Wbdq-WOOD BbKIT, said “We are all entitled to 
congratulate ourselves upon the trend of the debate to-night aad«I should like to thank the 
Hon. Member for Leyton East (Mr, Brokway) for the terms in which he has moved his 
motion. I know how strongly he feels about some of these things and I realise that in the 
interests of unity as between ourselves and India and in the interests of the plana we have 
in hand at the moment he was stating his case with great restraint to which I can boar 
witness. I will not dwell upon the brilliant speech of the Hon. and Gallant Member for 
, South Derbyshire (Major Graham Pole). He is on his own ground in this debate hut I 
should like to thank the Rt. Hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Samuel Hoare) for enabling us 
tb-say that the House of Commons is engaged to-night in the not unworthy task of showing 
by a^.uti^iiinious motion a gesture of response to that very remarkable unity which has been 
exhibited- in India in welcoming the Viceroy^s proclamation — a welcome which was 
associated with a list of names so long and so diverse that I imagine it will almost' be 
unparalleled in the recent history , 
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■‘“There is a vast amcrant -of goodwill do the' country towards India but I d(»HQt 
suppose the people in India attach more than the due weight to some of the newspaper 
articles which have been written about Indian affairs. I hope not. I do not think they 
are worthy of notice except that it may be necessary to direct the attention of the people 
overseas to the fact that they count for nothing in this country^ 

“This spirit of goodwill can be marked again in that remarkable' manifestation' at 
the recent meeting of the European Association and when the Baltic Exchange for the 
Hist time elected two Indian members on terms of absolute equality with British members 
to the Exchange. To this spirit of goodwill which is the one thing we should aim at the 

unanimous passing of this motion by the Imperial Parliament will make no mean con- 
tribution. 


The Hon hie M.ember for East X.eyton and the Hon. Member who seconded 
motion, made a reference to cases of political prosecution in India and to cases 
sa general. S.} far as cases which are before the Courts are concerned, I will con- 
iider, and particularly the case on which he laid stress, the case of Mr. Chatteriee 
who was proceeded against in Conneetioa with a book called India in Bondage.*^ 
The character of the book is the subject of an enquiry by the High Court and there- 
fore he will forgive me if I make no comment upon it or upon the Meerut proceed- 
ings. As regards the other cases he mentioned a recommendation of the Bengal Gaol 
Coinmittee and two other cases. I would say, as I am bound in any case to do, that 
I will go most carefully into the matter if he will give me the precise details of what he 
has in mind. I would like in passing to make this reply to my hon, friend who seconded 
the motion. There is no object of policy dearer to the heart of the Government of India 
than the promotion of a real Trade Union movement in India, It is a very difficult task. 
There is very little -to work on. There are organisatdons which are more an “ ad hoc 
strike committee than a real Union, but the woik of the Whitley Commission which we 
owe to the right Hon, Gentlemen opposite will largely and mainly be directed to forming the 
basis on which a real Trade Union movement can be built up in India. 

“ It is no good attributing, as some people do, the riots and disorders in Bombay 
entirely to the wickt-dness of the Communists. Those who know sufficient, those who know 
the conditions under which labour lives and works in India, know that one has to go a 
good deal d( eper even than the unwholesome activity of Communists to find the real causes 
and the real cure.'*’ 

“ As regards the prosecutions in general, I would remind my hon. friend who moved 
the motion that, in response to the complaints which have been made about the treatment 
not only of prisoners but of the under-trials, the Government of India have convened 
a Conference between Provincial Governments and the Government of India and that 
Conference is at present considering the matter in co-operation with u'^official opinion 
both of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils, so that the matter which has been 
made, the subject of much complaint at times will, we hope, find a satisfactory solution. 

“ I am in great hopes that,, with the new spirit abroad in India, we are closing what 
must be to us a very painful chapter, I am hoping that it is coming to an end. My Hon, 
Fiiend and I are in agreement with Indian opinion on two things at least 

“ First of all we are all working to one definite, ascertained and advertised goal. 
That is to say the difficult task of Government is not merely a harsh and barren negative. 
We have the comfort of active and responsive policy. 

“ The second pqirt is this. Neither he nor I nor thoughtful Indian opinion desires 
this Government or any Government to weaken in the maintenance of peace, especially 
at a time like the present, when constitutional changes of the greatest magnitude are 
being considered, it is essential that public order should be maintained, I believe that 
that statement will find' a welcome and widespread agreement among Indians as well as 
ourselves. I wish that the task were not always on White shoulders and I am glad to 
thibk that, at this moment, in one province at least though only for a time — the Central 
provinces — we have an Indian Governor who is charged with this difficult but necessary 
duty. But I recognise, and. I know that my Hon. Friend recognises, that the real basis 
of order is not the police, the real basis of order is public goodwill: It is not the 
uniformed constable "whO keeps order but every citieen in mufti who k^ps order and the 
Government is maintained on the basis of the co-operation and goodwill of the people, I 
believe that we are moving towards that state of affairs in India also. 

“ In answer to the question put by my Hon, Friend I may say I am informed by the 
Viceroy that be sees no circumstances which necessitate the le-enactpaent of the Public 
Safety Ordinance. * i, ^ : *3 * ; ; 

“As regards the freedom of expression of 'opinion, my friend is very jealous of the 
principle and so am I, It is not only desirable that we should have the freest expression of 
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opioioii in Indift but at tbs prssftnt ticuQ it is a most helpful tbio^. AVti ncsd it for our 
aesistaiice in the task which we have before ua. But will look at these political 
cacopaigTis as they would appear to realists j and to realists I would say this to-day—* 
the winning card is argument, and the losing card is non-co-operation. The winning 
card is argument particularly at this moment, because by a staitling change in piocedure 
to which I will make reference later the Oovernmont have called a^ Conference and have 
invited the Indian people to use arguments as a means of achieving the purposes which 
they have in view, 

“The goal of British policy in India has been declared to be the achievement of 
Dominion Status and it may’ well be said— -an i a passage from Mr. Gandhi has been quoted 
—that words are not enongh. It may be asked : ‘ Can you show us any deeds to prove 
the sincerity of the new spirit of which you speak'?’ With the leave of the Rouse I desire 
to answer^ some questions whicVi have been put in the course of the debate and for the 
purpose I ibuat ‘trace briefly in outline the history of some Indian events in the course of 
last ten years." . < 

“ In' 1919 .plenipotentiaries on behalf of India signed the Tn-aty of Versailles and 
India became as a separate ' entity an -original member of the Deague of Nations. That 
was'a very significant stage in her history. 

' / “ In I9l^. ^Iso a Joint Parliamentary Committee met to examine the Montagu- 
Ohkmsford Bill Vnd the 'report of that Committee, which is’ not long, is well worth study. 
Tflere are two passages to which I would draw attention. They say : — “ Only in excep- 
tional circumstances should the Secretary of State intervene in matters of purely Indian 
interest w| 3 en Govjrnment and, legislature in In(iia are in ■ agreement.” That is the 
general question and to ^hat principle I have attempted to conform in all administrative 
decisions which I have had. to make. They went further that that, particularly in 
reference to tariffs. In regard to this matter they said : — *■* India sho’ald enjoy the same 
liberty to consider her interests in tariff matters as Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
or South Africa ” mentioning the Dominions existing at that time. As an opponent of 
tdriff, ‘t wpufd not stir one inch from the definition of that principle because the principle 
of' self-Governmefit is far greater tkan what I would nail a matter of fiiical common-sense* 
nor would any Secretary of State attempt to lay a finger upon this principle of tariff 
autonomy which has been established in practice for ten years. In Indian affairs there 
is Dominion Status in action. There is a Dominion attribute which has now become 
p^pt and, parcel of the r^ights of India,’ 

** T^kq.. again the question .of .stores, on which I have been questioned several times, 
Ipi.l921, wa^ moved in ,thp Legislative Assembly , that in the purchase of stores the 
Govern, rpent.'pf Ipdia should buy in the market that seemed to them b^^st, without regard 
t.o pressure fro u India OfiBlce. That resolution was accepted by the Government of India 
and was accepted by the Secretary of State and is a principle to-day. It is because of that 
resolution that I have replieji to those questions which have bepn put to me to the effect 
that in. this matter India must judge in India’s interest and’ miich as we would welcome 
work for our people, much as we believe, as one speaker, had put it, that, by haying the 
goodwill of the Indian peoples, we shall find a readier market than by keeping them 
dowia by force — much as this is true it is not for India Office to exercise pressure in British 
interest upon India or to hamper or curtail India’s' freedom in making decisions in what 
she considers to be her own interest. 

“ IJn a word the meaning of these things is this.' They are not Only Do'minioti status 
in, action, as my, Hon. anii Gallant Friend said, but they show thWt th6 idea of exploitation 
ojf Indja in British interest has gone. It is past and done with. 'We liave had some 
Ipeechos quoted to-nig&t by me.rnbera of this House which, I think, were made a long time 
ago. J dp not t!hink you will find anybody in responsible position to-d'av who'will deny 
that; iDjtbese^’domestic ^and economic respect to which 1 have referred India is already' 
egmipg into posse^JonVt a gro^Jving rate of the attributes of Dominion status. 

i . “ h do* , not know whether ought .to re^er, as the debate has been conducted’ uppti 
whatj am tempted to, call a. high level, tp Lord, Bothermerc and the articles which have 
appeared in some.a of his mewspape^fs, but I wopld like ^to say this— that if those articles 
were ever, reprinted in book form , (their merits hardly j'ustify it)— the book' skoul'd be 
called ** How to lose India.” ^ i < , . ' . . ^ 

There<- was one .special article referred to by my Hon. and Gallant Friend to Yfhioh 
£ should like to make a reference. The Government of India came into the 'market yester- 
day; for six million sterling worth of twelve months bills. Lord Rothermcre publjshes an 
in bisl newspaper The Daily Mail ” headed “Don’t lend the money.’’ Who is! 
asking, for it ? A part of British Empire, and he publishes an article headed Don’t 
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lend tbe money.” That is the new. patTiotism, that is the new Iraperia’ism ! I must^ 
mention a sequel. Lord Roth'ermero has achieved considerable snccess in what I may* 
call .the bumbler spheres of domestic literature. His advice to servant maids in love might ’ 
be useful and might be amusing. His hints on how to take stains out of table cloths 
might be invaluable, but as for his financial advice, well — ^ Don't lend the .mony../ says" 
Lord Rothermere, What was the answer ? Six millions were asked for, eight and a half 
millions were offered^ . 

Sir John Fbrgitson asked how was the money to be spent. . Perhaps he had in 
mind the fact that large contracts for rails and other railway materials bad gone to Germany 
to the loss of about £3,00,000 in British wages. 

Mr. Benn : I think the Hon. Member could not have been in the house just now 
because I was explaining that India already has the Dominion Attribute of Freedom.” 

Sir J. Ferguson : ‘ That information was in reply to a question which I put to the 
Right Hon. Member a few days ago.” 

Mr. Benn : “ How let us pass for a moment from these domestic and economic 
questions to try and answer the question put by my Hon. and Gallant Friend as to 
whether we can show Dominion Status in action. India, as every one knows, has in 
London, as have the other Dominions, an Indian acting as High Commissioner. India 
has Indians in every part of the world. Recently the Government of India sent 
out to South Africa to negotiate in rrgard to Indians in South Africa one of the most 
distinguished members of their Government, Sir Mahomed Habibullah, 

“ India has played a large part in International Labour matters and the record of 
Labour legislation in India in the last ten years is a remarkable one. Sir Atul Ghattcrjee) a 
distinguished Indian, is the present High Commissioner iu London. India has a seat on 
the Governing Body of International Labour Office and her own delegation is free to, 
and frequently does, take a view, different from that of the British delegation if their 
interests happen to clash. 

At the last gathering of the League ot Nations the late Government caused the 
Indian delegation to be beaded by an Indian for the first time. 1 would add that the 
more Indiana it is possible to have upon the Delegation to the League of Nations the greater 
the weight will India pull at Geenva and the higher will be her national status in action. 
There was last week an International Navigation CommisBion. Indian representatives 
attended and received a separate vote exactly as the representatives of South Africa, 
Canada and the other States received it. There has recently been held in London a most 
important dealing with Dominion legislation. India was represented by a special delega- 
tion of its own and sat side by side with Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Irish Free State and the rest of them, 

“ In point of fact at this stage there were only certain matters dealing with tbs 
shipping that directly concerned the Indian representatives. In the next few weeks when 
the Five-Power Naval Conference meets in London India will be represented by her own 
delegation. It is true that I have the honour of being one of the British delegates, but 
I shall not be the head of the Indian delegation. She will be represented by her own 
delegation and will thus make her own voice heard. 

Mr. BEOCKwiT : ** These representatives of India are at present all appointed by 
the Viceroy in Council. Could the Secretary of State for India try to secure more adequate 
representation of India itself by giving the Indian Legislative Assembly some power in 
the appointment of these representatives 

Mr. Benn : “ That is a suggestion that I will certainly note and I am much obli^d 
to my hon. Friend for raising it.’* 

In the meantime do not let us miss the moral of what I am saying, that, just as in 
the history of every Dominion, it has not been a matter of legislative change but of usage, 
custom, wont and tradition, which have built up these powers. The same procedure is 
proceeding rapidly in the case of India to-day and therefore 1 think I can say and I am 
not speaking of our own administration bub of other administrations as well, that, in 
deeds as well as in words, we have tried to prove the sincerity of our faith when we say 
we desire to see India reach Dominion Status. 

** People often ask, has there been a change in policy To some extent I hays 
answered that question in what I have just said. There is of course the great change iu 
procedure to which reference has been made by the Right Hon, Gentleman and many 
others. I mean to say the calling of the Conference, In one sense there is no change. 
When the Prime Minister replied to the Leader of the Opposition in some correspondence, 
he otated quite clearly that so far as the Statute is concerned there is no change. The 
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Statute remains and it is outside the power of anyone, except Parliament, to chd-ngo a 
potioy which is emboiied in a Statute. 

In this matter of procedure there has been a great and important change which 
has been repeate-lly asked for by the leaders of Indian opinion in India, namely, this 
Round Table Conference. I was very glad indeed to bear the Rt. Hon. Gentleman exalt 
the importance of this Conference. He is right. It is a very important Conference, We 
are the servants, more particularly this Government, of the House of Commons and of 
course the House of Commons will be told tiraeouflly about the composition of the Con- 
ference, its terms of reference and so on. He was good enough to say, and I thank him 
for it, that he would not press me for more details at this moment, the reason being that 
the plans are by no means complete but there are one or two things I can say about the 
Conference. We desire to see the Conference called at the earliest possible moment. There 
is much matter to be received and to be considered. There is the report of the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Spen Valh^y (Sir John Simon) and his commission. There are 
the opinions of the Government of India. There are the views of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. All these matters must be duly considered and the Conference must meet clothed 
with full knowledge. 

“ Let me make one thing clear about the Conference. It is partly to the same question 
put by the Right Hon, Gentleman opposite. The Conference is to be fully and fairly re- 
presentative not of one section but of all sections bo that we may have there real 
represontation of political opinion as it finds itself in India. The Conference will meet 
with free hands. Someone asked whether they would consider a bill. They will not 
consider it. They will not even consider draft proposals. They will meet absolutely free 
and the Cabinet will certainly decide to settle and propose to the Conference nothing. The 
Conference is intended to be free which permits every sf^ction of opinion to come forward 
and express itself and support its views with whatever argument may appear to the 
speaker to be most impressive. 

Mr, Howard BUEY : Will there not be the recommendations of the Simon Commission 
which will have been considered by this Government and by the Provincial Governments ? 
Will not that be the terms of reference that the Conference gets or are they to be left a 
completely open field to open the whole Indian question again ? 

Mr. Weigwood Benn: The Hon. and Gallant Member is asking me the question 
which I could not answer for his Leader. The clearest definition of the function of the 
Conference wnich we have been able to arrive at will be found in tbe Viceroy’s pro- 
clamation and of course the matter that has been referred to by the Hon. and Gallant 
Member will be available to tbe Conference.” So will the report of the Indian Central 
Cemmittee and so will many other relevant documents including the opinions of those 
Governments, All those matters will be available for the Conference to discuss and to 
formulate its views. 

Mr, Brockway : “ And the report of the Labour Committee ?” 

Mr. Benu : “ Dacidely. All these matters will bo available. This Conference is not 
intended merely to be to Indian opinion a sort of “ douceur to please India but an 
attempt to bring the light of the Indian opinion to bear upon the problem and to help us 
in the solution of our difficulties anrl to help Parliament, when Parliament comes to ex- 
amine and pass the Bill. We invite the co-operation of Indian opinion in this Conference,” 
There is one concluding word. There are many difficulties to be faced. There 
are great differences of opinion, wide gulfs and divergenci'^s, not her© but in India. We 
regret these. They are obstacles on the path which we wish to pursue. We cannot 
solve them and I express a devout hope that, when tbe time comes for the Conference it 
may have been found possible amongst Indians thems'^lves to compose their difference so 
that we may have gentlemen coming here speaking with authority and speaking with 
unity. It is only in that way that we may get the maximum assistance and guidance 
for this house in its difficnlt task. It is not too much to say that in this matter we are 
entering on a new era. We are attempting to write what may be the greatest chapter 
in the history of the British Commonwealth, namely, a free and voluntary association of 
a great self-respecting nation in partnership with the British Commonwealth for the 
good of the world.” 

Miss Wilkinson, who followed Mr. Wedgwood Benn, pleaded that more ought to be 
done for the social services in India, particularly with regard to infantile mortality and 
^Siakh conditions, 

Jlfo^way’s motion was ajoptad unanimously. , 
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Government’s Change of Policy. 

On tha 1ST NOVEM.BEE 1929 in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd George asked by 
a private notice the Secretary of State for India whether the Statutory Commiasion or the 
Indian Government were consulted with reference to the passage in the important state- 
ment made by the Viceroy yesterday relating to the constitutional status of India in the 
Empire. If so, whether the Commission c incurred and whether that passage is intended 
to indicate any change either in substance or in point of time in the policy announced by 
the previous Governments ? 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied : Answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. It is due to the Statutory Commission that I should make it perfectly clear that 
they were not consulted. The second part of the question therefore does not arise. As 
regards the third part. The passage referred to is intended to set out the goal of British 
policy as stated in the Declaration of August 1917. In view of doubts which have been 
expressed both in Great Britain and in India regarding the interpreta^'doa to be placed 
upon the intention of the British Gwernment in enacting the Statute of 1919, the 
Viceroy was authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in 
their judgment it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s 
constitutional progress as therein contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status. 
Questions of policy involving changes either in substance or in time cannot be considered 
until the Commission and the Indian Central Committee have submitted their report and 
His Majesty’s Government have been able in consultation with the Government of India to 
consider these matters in the light of all material which is then available and after the 
meeting of the Conference which it is intended to summon. 

After Mr, Bonn’s reply Mr. Lloyd George asked : — 

Do I gather from that that there is no change either in substance or in time in the 
policy indicated by previous Ministries and Viceroys ?. May I also ask whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the resolution passed by the Indian leaders which makes it clear 
that in their view this Declaration means a fundamental change of procedure and that a 
Conference is to be summoned in order practically to prepare a Bill for presentation to 
Parliament setting up Dominion Status in India ? 

Mr. Benu : — I am sorry to say that the Bight Honourable Gentleman has given me 
a^full morning’s work in preparing the answer to the question which I received late last 
nighty and I have not had time to look at newspapurs this morning. As regards the first 
question, I have given a carefully considered answer and to that I have nothing to add. 

Commander Kenworthy : — With regard to the first part of the qaestion as regards 
non-consultation of our colleagues on the Commission, did the Bight Honourable friend 
consult any other members or the Bight Honourable Members of this House other than 
members of the Government ? 

Mr, Benn : — I think I can add nothing to the answer I have given, 

Com. Kenworthy : — Is he aware that statements are being made that Mr, Baldwin 
was consulted and I think I am entitled to ask my Right Honourable friend seeing that be 
did not find it possible to consult the Oommissiou whether he did consult the Right Hon, 
gentlemen opposite ? 

The Speaker pdntad out the Honourable Member must realise that the Government 
are not responsible for any statements made in newspapers. 

Mr. Locker Lampson •—•Has there or has there not been any threatened resignation 
from the Simon Commission ? 

Mr Benn : — It is quite clear that I am not in a position to answer any question on 
behalf of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Locker Lampson : What right have you to short circuit the Simon Commission ? 

Mr. Fenner Brock way : — May I ask the Secretary of State whether he is aware of a 
new hope of settlement of the Indian problem arising from the statement which has now 
been made and whether he is prepared to accompany that hopeful Declaration by some 
general amnesty to political offenders ? 

The Speaker : — That raises another question. 

Mr, Baldwin : — I rise for a moment only to ask the indulgence of the House to make 
an observation on an article which was brought to my notice as having appeared in to-day’s 
issue of the ** Daily Mail.” It is sufficient for me at this moment to say that every 
statement of fact and every implication of fact contained in that article is untrue and, in 
my opinion is gravely injurious to public interest not only in this country bub throughout 
tb,e Empire, I shall have occasion, I hope at an early date, to examine and make clear the 
whole positioii, 
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Com. Kenworfchy ; — On a point of personal explanation, I had no knowledge of the 
fact that the Right Honblo Gentleman was going to make that statement and naturally 
if I had, I would not have put my supplementary question in the form I did to may 
Right Honble friend. 

India in the King’s Speech, 

Referring to the King’s Speech on the opening day of the Parliament on the 2ND 
JULY 1929 Mr. Baldwin, the Ex-Premier, made the following remarks in alluding to 
India, Mr, Baldwin saiti : — 

“ There arc difidculties, of emrs'*, as we have seen in this House before, in a Govern- 
ment carrying on when it has not control in all circumstances of a majority of the whole 
Houte, and I say this to-day — that, so far as I am concerned, and also my friends, we 
shall have no desire to offer factious opposition. 

“ We intend to assist His Majesty’s Government being carried on, hut, of course, 
it means a certain amount of selC-ontrol on both sides. Time alone will show how far 
either of us are exercising it ; but let us never forget this, that there arc questions 
of grave difficulbies facing this country, not only at home but abroad, and however, 
much we may dispute among ourselves at homr', it is essential for our country and 
essential for the Empiira that we face the world as a United Parliammt. 

“ It is beyond the power of any Government in the position in which the Govern- 
ment opposite is, it is in the power of the House alone to help the Government to 
obtain some settlement of the most difiSicalt question of ail which lies before us, and 
that is the question which will have to be dealt with when the report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission is laid before Parliament, 

“ For that we shall want the best work this House can give and that more than 
anything else we shall have to face, will be the supreme, the ar'id, and the ultimate 
test of how fit we are for the democratic conditions under which we work.” 

Mr. MAcUoNAiiD^S reply to Mr. Baldwin is also given in extenso because of its 
interest. He said ; — 

In the Course of his speech the Leader of the Opposition referred to India. There 
is no mention made of India in the gracious speech because the exploration is still going 
on. When this House met its obligation to advance— I quote from the preamble of the 
Reform Act of 1919 — * the progressive realisation of responsible Government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire’— -we came to what, I think, was a happy 
agreement. 

’‘There was no division in the Hjuae about the method of handling it. A Oom- 
misaion was appointed with representatives of the Opposition, the Liberal Party and 
ourselves, and over that Commission Sir John Simon was appointoi Chairman. We 
gave that Uommission our confidenoo and in addition we gave it our hopes. 

“We regret very much that influential opinion in India and mass opinion in India 
have not bei'ii favourable. Surely after the experi^moe they have had of the working of 
that Commission they might reconsiier a situation which is so hopeful, and whioli, if 
well handled by everyone concernei, is going to m'^an so much peace, so much happiness, 
and so much dignity to India itself. 

The Commission has paid its second visit to India and is now back here and is 
co-operating with the Indian Central Committee in pint and free Conferenc*, The 
members of the Indian Central Committee have commendably considered it to be their 
duty to give us the advantage of thoir knowledge and their counsel. My predecessor said 
that after the report was to ho received here by us from this Comraission there were further 
stages of consideration and negotiation. 

“ Again, I feel it my duty to ask the representatives of Indian opinion to reopen 
the doors of their minds and to consiier whether they may not now come and help us to 
Solve and to give a happier and beneficial solution of this very difficult problem.’’ 
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The Simon — Macdonald C o i r e s p o n d e n c e . 


The following is the text of the correspondence, referred to in the speeches above, 
between Sir John Simon and the Prime Minister, in which the former wiiting on October 
16 says, that the Simon Commission has become increasingly impressed by the importance 
of beaiing in mind the relations which may develop between British India and the Indian 
States. 

Mr, MacDonald replying on 25th October says that he has consulted the leaders 
of other parties with reference to the issue raised and they concur in the terms of the reply* 


Sir John Simon’s Letter. 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Indian Statutory Commission has now entered upon the final stage of its work 
and hopes to be able to present its report early next year. Before proceeding' further 
however we desire to address you with an enquiry and a suggestion. Aa our investiga- 
tion has proceeded we have become more and more impressed in considering the direction 
which the future, constitutional development of India is likely to take with the importance 
of bearing in mind the relations which may devtjlop between British India and the Indian 
States. We are not at present in the position to forecast the report which we shall hope in 
due course to present to Parliament. It is however already evident to us that whatever may 
be the scheme which Parliament will ultimately approve for the future constitution and 
governance of British India it is essential that the methods by which the future relation- 
ship between the two constituent part of Greater India may be adjusted, should be fully 
examined, We have carefully considered the report of the Butler Committee but the 
term of reference to that body did not cover the whole ground to be surveyed. So far as 
these relations are concerned, our own recommendations, if we were to exclude from 
our purview the wider problem which we have indicated, would, we feel, be unduly 
restricted and we therefore wish before going further to ascertain whether we should 
have the approval of His Majesty's Government in giving this possibly eztended interpreta- 
tion to our own terms of reference, It is not our purpose to seek to explore the field already 
traversed by the Butler Committee hut it'seems clear that we cannot afford to ignore the 
reactions of the presence of thei States on the problem we are studying in British India 
or the possible repercussions on the former of any recommendation we, might frame 
regarding the latter, kt certain points an inevitable contact takes place. We venture 
to point out that if the report we are preparing and the proposals to be subsequently 
framed by the Government take this wider range, it would appear necessary because of 
the need for consulting the States for the Government to revise the scheme of procedure 
to be followed after these proposals are male known. It seems to us that what would 
be required, would be the setting up of some sort of Conference after the report of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee have b‘^eu' made, cdtisideredf and 
published and' their work, has been completed and that in this Conference His MajeHy’s' 
G wernment would meet bo-th the representatives of British India and the representatives 
of the States, not necessarily always togeth^-’r, for the ..purpose 'of seeking the greatest 
measure of agreement for the final proposals which IS would later be the duty of His 
Majesty’s. Government to, submit to, Parliam.ent. Th^prpcedureby.thefJointEarliamen- 
tary Committee conferring 'with the, del rgatiphg from the Indian. Legisjature and other 
bodies which was previously .contemplated , is referred jto in my letter to the Vice/oy 
of the 6th of February 19*26. would still be appropriate for the examination, of the Bill 
when it is subsequently placed before Parliapaeht,^ but would we ^hink obviously, h^ve 
to be preceded by some such Conference as we have indipa.ted. We realise that it is n,ot 
for ^ the Statutory Commission to devise thjs subsequent procedure in detail, 'for opr task 
will be di8chu.rged ^hen vs^e have reported, bnt we feel that it is desirable to obtain. 'an, 
assurance from His Ma 3 e 8 ty’s Government; that we shall not in their, view be traveliin^ 
beyond the terms of reference approved by Parliament, If we pursue what seems to us 
an integral element in our investigation we have also thought it right to make plain to 
His Majesty’s Government the consequence that such an assurance from His Majesty’s 
Government is likely ultimately to involve in order that the future course of procedure 
may be so shaped as to provide means for consulting with the Indian States and to 
promote the full co-operation of all parties and interests in the solution of the Indian 
problem as a whole. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN SIMON, 
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Mr. MacDonald's Reply. 

The premier in reply said : — 

My dear Sir John Simon, 

Your letter on behalf of the Statutory CommiBsion raises isaut a of such importanco 
that I have thought right before answering it to consult the leaders of other parties. I 
have now been able to ascertain their views and they have been good enough to concur 
in the terms of my reply. His Majesty’s G-overnment welcome the intimation that yuur 
letter affords of the Statutory Commission a desire to deal in its report with the wider 
aspects of the subject to which your letter directs attention. It appears to His Majesty’s 
Government, as it does to those on behalf of whom you write, that your work would 
necessarily be rendered more complete if it included a careful examination of the methods 
by which the future relationship of British India and the Indian States may be adjusted. 
His Majesty’s Government have given fall considcrati m to what you have said in -your 
letter concerning the constitutional necessity of soma revision of the later procedure as 
at present contemplated and I am glad to be able to inform you that they concur in the 
view that you have expressed. His Maj‘'Bty’9 Government are with you deeply sensible 
of the importance of thus bringing the whole problem under a comprehenstive review 
and that unler the conditions which may promise t > secure as great a degree of unanimity 
as may be praoticabale. His Majesty’s Government are also greatly concerned to find 
means by which they may approach the treatm ut of the broad question of British Indian 
constitutional advance in co-operation with all those who can authoritaf jv >ly soeak for 
British Indian political opinion. It seems to them that both these obj mts can b;ac ba 
achieved by the adoption of procedure that will permit the free representation of all 
points of view in advance of the stage at which His Majesty’s Government will lay any pro- 
posals b'^fore Parliament which may be expmted later as you point out to form the subject 
of examination by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. Wneii, therefore, your Commission 
hfis submitted its report and His Maj'^sty's , Government have been able in consultation 
with the Government of India to consider these matters in the light of all the material 
then available, they will propose to invite repreaentativea of different parties and interests 
in feritish India and representatives of the Indian States to meet them separately or 
together as circumstances may demand for the purpose of a Conference and discuskion in 
regard both to the British Indian and all Indian problems. It will be their earnest hope 
that by this means it may subsequently prove possible on these grave issues to submit 
definite proposals to Parliament which may command a wido measure of general assent, 
with my best wishes for the success of your further labours, 

' 1 am, yours sincerely, 

Ramsay MACDONAtiD.. 

I ’ 

Mr. MacDonald thus approved of the suggestion of Sir John Simon to winen the scope 
of the Simon Commission’s enquiry when the Ooramission’s report will be issued- and; 
His Majesty’s Government consulted the Government of 'India. .The former will invito 
representatives of British India and the Indian States to meet them separately or together 
for the purpose of discussing British Indian and alMndian problems, 

I 

'British Newspapers gave prominence* to the Simon-MacDdnald correspondence. Soma 
eo'ntinued tb publish sensation^il repoitis 'regarding t^e Government Announcement relating 
to India. (Referring to the Viceroy’s annouricement of B1 October). ^ 

The “ DAily Mail ” gave currency to the report that the ^members of the Simon Cdm- 
fnifis^on threAtened to resign if the Government persisted itk intention of anticipating 
their work by such an announcement. ‘ * c- 1 . * ‘ « 

' Thi'i Times,” on the other hand, referring to the rtimour«B of the immediate grant 
of Dominion Status to India emphasised that ho Serious sbcbibn of Parliament oontemplatesd 
anything of the kind and there was no reason whatever to suppose that th® Governmaht' 
had the smallest intention of anticipating or Interfering' with the recommendations of the 
Statutory Comm issinn. 
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INDIA IN THE 


International Labour Conference 

The Director’s Report. 

The ^ 1 2th Session of the International Labour Conference commenced at 
Geneva in the second week of June 1929 and continued for the next two weeks. 
In conformity with the usual custom, the discussion of the DirecWs Annual 
Report was the occasion for general comment by members of the Conference 
about the work of the International Labour Organization. Parti of the report 
takes a bird’s eye vi^w of labour conditions all over the world with particular 
reference to the progress achieved in labour legislation in various countries on 
the lines laid down by the International Labour Conference. The report states ; 

“There has been no change in 1928 in the membership of the 1 . L. 0 ., there 
being 55 Member States on the roll. Spain and Brazil retained their membership, 
in spite of their withdrawal from the League of Nations. Costa Rica, which 
withdrew some years before from the League, has now decided to rejoin it, and 
its membership of the I. L. O. will, therefore, be automatic. The report refers 
to signs of increasing collaboration and good-will between the Member States. 
The practice of sending full delegations to the Conference is spreading ; states’ 
governments have without exception shown commendable promptness in answering 
the inquiries of the I, L. O. without hesitation and reserve, and even the procedure 
of ratifying conventions is becoming ingrained in national custom. 46 delegations 
from States-members were sent to the 1. L. Conference in 1928. This figure has 
only once before been reached, and never exceeded. The 46 delegations 
consisted of 338 delegates and advisers. There were 35 complete delegations, 
including Government, employers’ and workers* delegates, as against 32 such 
delegations in 1927. The 1. L. O. is doing all in its power to induce States-members 
to send full delegations. 

“During the year under review, the Director besides visiting Italy and Spain, 
made a tour of the Far East, proceeding via Moscow to China, Japan, Indo- 
Chlna and the Dutch East Indies. The report states that though the first tenta- 
tive steps to regulate labour conditions were taken in 1923 by the Peking Govern- 
ment, the general working conditions in China are still low, and that the position 
of women and children calls for urgent protective measures. The Nationalist 
Government at Nanking, acting on Sun-yat Sen’s third principle that welfare and 
prosperity of the people are to be among the first considerations, has already 
drafted a body of labour legislations. The unification of China under a nationalist 
Government, and the I. L. O’s decision to establish a national correspondent’s 
office in China in the near future, are bound to give considerable impetus to for- 
ward labour legislation in China. In Japan, economic difficulties are still standing 
in the way of the ratification of some important conventions, such as the eight 
hour day convention, but the Director’s visit has deepened interest in the question. 

“Five sessions of the governing body were held in 1928, all of which, except 
one at Warsaw, were held at Geneva, The scat accorded to India on the 
governing body as one of the eight states of chief industrial importance, was 
filled by Sir Atul Chatterjee, In the workers’ group, Mr, N. M. Joshi was elected 
a deputy Member of the governing body. The various committees set up by the 
Organisation have all been regularly at work. The number and activities of 
these committees continued to increase ,* they reflect an important phase of the 
I. L. O’s, work, as they are the means by which the most qualified individuals in 
different countries can be associated with the organisation’s activities. The 
internal administration of the 1 . L. O. went on smoothly and without any big 

59 
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changes during 1928. The salient features were the creation of an administrative 
division, and the establishment of a national correspondent’s office at Delhi. 
The staff in 1928 numbered 378, as against 375 in 1927, and 389 in 1923, The 
policy of the office throughout has been to give increased representation on the 
staff to fresh nationalities, for example, Holland, Hungary, India, Japan, etc. 

‘The L L. O.’s relations with the principal states which remain outside the 
Organisation, namely, the United States, Mexico, Soviet Russia, Turkey, and 
Egypt, have been throughout cordial in 1928. While the general attitude of 
Soviet Russia towards the Geneva organizations shows no change, the I. L. O. has 
continued to exchange scientific information on labour matters with the Soviet, 
proving thereby that the supporters of antagonistic theories can maintain relations 
with each other in the search for accurate knowledge. 

“During the year, the L L. O. continued to augment its position as a centre of 
research and as a clearing house for labour information. ^ The number of books 
in the library has more than trebled itself in the period 1923-28. The Office 
received duiing the year more than 1000 requests for information, as against 920 
in 1927, and 800 in 1926. The publications of the Office have also shown a 
corresponding increase, there being a steady demand for translations of its 
publications into other languages than English, and French, as is mainly the rule 
at present. The most encouraging progress during 1928, has probably been in 
the field of international legislation. While the average of ratifications durincr the 
previous years was 35 per year, no fewer than 70 have been registered in the 
period March 1928-March 1929. The criticism that there is no proper check on 
the application in each country of ratified conventions has been silenced by the 
appointment of a committee of experts to examine the annual reports from each 
state under article 408 of the Peace Treaty on the application of ratified 
conventions 

“Side by side with such tangible results there crop up from time to time 
unsolved problems and administrative difficulties, which have taxed the resources 
of the office to the utmost. An instance in point is the need with which the ofifice 
is confronted for the creation of suitable machinery for the revision of ratified 
conventions. Another is the susceptibility of the Organisation to the political 
vicissitudes of the governments of member-states, and the consequent uncertainty 
of securing continued support. In spite of these handicaps the I. L. O. has niade 
remarkable progress ; the record of its achievements in the past furnish the surest 
guarantees for its continued usefulness in the future.” 

Discussion on the Report. 

The first speaker to take part in the discussions in this connection was Mr 
/V. M. Joshu Preferring to dwell on general grounds, the Indian workers’ delegate 
warned the Conference against complaisance and bade them be wakeful to the 
growing infiuence of Moscow. This influence was most evident in countries 
where conditions of labour were most objectionable. Neither repression nor the 
mere repetition of ‘just and humane conditions of labour’ as a far-off ideal would 
overcome it. It was no lase saying that these conditions were complicated bv 
political and racial considerations. The International Labour Organization would 
also have to give some thought to the forces now possessing Asia, should it 
aspire to find understanding in Asiatic countries. Instead, what was really haoDen. 
mg was that although the organization had aroused the hopes and ambitions of 
workers all over the world, the lot of the workers in countries where imperialism 
prevailed tended to remain unimpaired. Such workers were for the most nart 
unrepresented in the Conference. 


Mr. Shunmukham Chetiy, speaking on behalf of the Indian emplovers 
drew the attention of the Conference to the question of the non-application of 
conventiMs m the Indian States. He said : “It is in the interests of the International 
Labour Organization that steps must be taken to see that these conventions are 
applied in the Indian States, and if that is not done let me tell the Director and 
the International Labour Organization that we, as employers, would be forced 
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to resist ratifications o£ conventions in India itself.” Mr. Chetty’s point was that the 
I ack of uniformity in labour conditions in proximate areas such as British India 
and the Indian States created unfavourable competition for employers in the 
former. Consequently he advised the Director that “now, when the question of rela- 
tion between the Government of India and the Indian States is being discussed, this 
is the opportunity to see that this very important problem is satisfactorily solved.” 
Another suggestion which Mr. Chetty put forward was that the correspondent 
of the International Labour Office at Delhi should be given adequate facilities to 
be always in close contact with the Government of India and important industrial 
centres by means of provision of funds for frequent travelling and for removing 
his office to Simla when the Government is there. 

Sir Aiul ChaiUrjee asked leave of the Conference to make some suggestions 
of a general nature in what he considered might be his last appearance in that 
tribune. He deprecated the tendency, to measure the success of the Organization 
by the number or even the importance of ratifications of the decisions of the 
Conference by Member-States. Despite the emphasis laid on legislation by the 
Treaty of Versailles, experience had shown that by far the most valuable part of 
the work of the International Labour Organization consisted on the one hand 
in the information which it gathered, systematized and published, and on the other, 
the education of public opinion caused by discussion in the Conference and 
similar assemblies. Following the same line of thought he suggested that the 
agenda of the Conference might be reduced enabling the members to give more 
time to the questions considered, and that the subjects for discussion might be 
fixed two years ahead so as to prepare and ascertain public opinion in each 
country with regard to them. Sir Atul paid a tribute to the newly appointed 
correspondent of the 1 . L. O. at Delhi when he said that he had done all he could 
to establish direct contact with the principal industrial centres in such a vast 
country as India. Referring to the charge brought against the Government of 
India by Mr. Joshi about the omission to invite the Director to include India 
in his recent Eastern tour, the High Commissioner of India assured the Con- 
ference that no other reason but the heavy programme of Monsieur Thomas 
accounted for it and that as soon as a convenient opportunity presented itself the 
subject of the Director’s visit to India would be taken up again. 

Monsieur Albert Thomas, the Director, in his reply to the general 
debate, touched upon India at many points in the course of his speech* 
At the outset referring to the stipulation in Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Peace, that “the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the conditions in 
their own countries,” the Director said : “Within the frame-work of the organisation 
itself there Is the problem of the Indian States in India. Will the work, partial 
but still considerable, accomplished in British India for the protection of labour 
survive, if competitive industries exempt from all social charges develop 
uncontrolled in the Indian States ? Mr. Chetti has expressed the concern of 
the employers. Sir Atul Chatter jee has explained the difficulties connected with 
the introduction of protective legislation in the Indian States. He recalled the 
dillemma with which Lord Birkenhead wished to confront us in 1927 : ‘Either 
ratifications will apply to British India only or we shall not ratify at all.’ We 
cannot believe that this will be the final solution : we believe that we shall receive 
help from all quarters in the necessary endeavour to obtain the generalisation of 
just and humane working conditions in the immense communities of India.” Re- 
ferring to the analogous conditions in China, the Director asked ; “Will Chinese 
legislation be of any avail if in the concessions and leased territories the largest 
factories continue to be exempted from all legislation 

Turning to Mr. Joshi’s speech, he stated : “I was greatly moved by the 
statements made by Mr. Joshi at the beginning of this discussion. He recalled 
the enthusiasm with which, in 1919, when Part XII of the Peace Treaty was 
being negotiated. Governments, employers, and workers seemed to be bent on 
accomplishing an immense task of social justice in a few years. Enthusiasm is a 
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flower tliftt f 3 .(}.es (juickly* It c 3 .nnot live for ye3.rs^ 3.11(1 sust3in intense nctivit^', 
but it ought, at least, to create regular activity and in the institutions to which 
it gives birth, it should perpetuate itself in such a way that tangible results 
are achieved. Mr. Joshi has not denied the progress recently accomplished in 
India He has defined its extent. He said that after ten years it seemed to him 
very inadequate, and he referred— because they are nearer and more dangepus to 
him than to others — to certain threats that hang over all industrial communities and 
which can only be warded off by intense activity on the part of our organisation. 
To sustain confidence, to encourage faith, and to prove that we are already ac- 
complishing our mission, two big efforts are necessary *. (i) to accieleiate material 

results and ( 2 ) to throw into relief the common ideal towards which we are all 
advancing, and to give our common faith its utmost value and efficacy.” 

As regards Sir Atul Chatterjee’s suggestion, Monsieur Thomas registered the 
remark made by the High Commissioner about the tendency in the Conference 
for the delegates to vote not according to their convictions on a given question 
but according, as whether they belonged to the Governments’ or employers’ or 
workers’ group, when he observed, “for the past two years we have heard criticism 
of the working of the groups both as regards the methods they adopt and the 
spirit which animates them”. Alluding to the other suggestions of Sir Atul, the 
Director stated : “It has been asked that the Agenda^ cjf the Conference should be 
fixed by the Governing Body, two years in advance. This would not be impossible 
especially if we have a general plsm of action, but in that case, common effort 
would be required to inform public opinion throughout the world and to interest it 
in the question to be discussed. It wcpuld be quite unnecessary to have such a 
long preliminary period, if the question were to be forgotten or neglected at 
the end of two years. It has been said that we should have one question and 
not four on the Agenda. I have already explained what our requirements are 
in this connection, There would possibly have to be exceptions to the rule, but 
the experiment should be tried. So far as the office and its technical^ services are 
concerned, we shall certainly not complain, but above all, if it is possible to 
concentrate effort over a long period on an important and clearly defined 
problem, likely to arouse real interest there is no doubt that the effect w<iuld be 
greater, the results would receive more careful consideration and the participation 
of all concerned would become more effective”. Monsieur Thomas assured Mr. 
Shunmukham Chetti that he would give though to his suggestion that the Corres- 
pondent's Office at Delhi should be adequately financed so as to enable him to move 
over to Simla with the Government of India. 

Monsieur Albert Thomas continued “I examine the realities and 
possibilities which exist in each country, but I continually ask myself what 
connection they have with our common ideal, and what faith they reveal 
in social justice. It is in this spirit that I would ask tine Conference to carry 
on its work from year to year and thus promote the unity of mankind in 
social justice. Mr. Chetti has expressed what we all feel : “We bear in 
mind the fact that as citizens of a new world we owe a duty to that 
wider human society of which Geneva is rapidly becoming the centre. Citizens 
of a new world, we shall all create within ourselves the soul of peace and 
justice. Everything will then become easy and straightforward.” 

Work of the Committees. 

In its closing days the Conference took up the reports of the various 
committees. There was the usual discussion with regard to the competence 
of the Italian workers’ delegate and the customary affirmation of the 
principles of the Trades Union movement by its protagonists. The question of 
unemployment was the subject of a report by the I. L. O. and attracted con- 
siderable interest for the obvious reason that it was the topic of the hour in most 
industrial countries. Dr. Paranjpye, Chairman of the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, recommending its report to the conference remarked notably : “The 
committee also thought that it should not exclude the question of agriculture from 
the field of the investigations which it asks the International Labonr Office to 
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undertake.” On this same point Mr. Poulton, the British Empire workers’ delegate, 
observed : “I note the proposals made, and wish to stress a point which I feel to 
be of increasing importance but which does not in my judgment receiv^e the 
attention it merits — I refer to agriculture — believing as I do that in raising the 
status of the agricultural labourer, and increasing the means whereby the 
amenities of life are placed more easily within his reach we shall not only help to 
keep more people on the land but we shall at the same time help to retard that 
flocking to the towns which increases the difficulties already very great in the 
industrial sphere.” 

Speaking at the final discussion on forced labour Monsieur Jonhaux, the 
French workers’ delegate, dwelt upon the reasons which led the workers on the 
committee concerned to submit a minority report to the conference. “In the 
first place we were forced to do so becaue of the general tendency which made 
itself felt in the Committe and in the second place we were forced to draw up this 
report because there were particular proposals made by us in the committee and 
turned down by that committee.” The woikers felt that the general terms in which' 
the questionnaire had been drafted in this connection, did not tend to suppress forced 
labour. Taking his stand on the terms of the Mandates in the League’s constitution, 
the French workers’ delegate urged the obligation on the part of the I. L. O. to 
condemn forced labour unequivocally, and to take steps to bring that practice 
to an end. Mr. B, Shiva Rao^ on behalf of the Indian workers, also intimated 
to the Conference his impression that “every member in the committee did 
not seem to show anxiety to improve the lot of the people subject to forced 
labour.” The Indian workers* delegate had full support from the employers’ 
representative for M \ B. Das vigorously urged the adoption of a bold policy on 
the part of the I. L, 0. in this regard. He said: — “I must express my warm 
appreciation to the governing body of the International Labour Office for having 
brought the forced labour problem into the agenda of the conference. In my 
opinion this is the most important international problem the International 
Labour Conference has attempted to find a solution. There are some people 
who believe that at this Conference we cannot discuss the question of the control 
of economic development in different parts of the world, and that we cannot lay 
down rules to control and regulate the economic development of different countries. 
There are others who think that this conference can control and regulate the 
economic development of territories in the interests of the workers.' We know, 
however, that we cannot bring the whole world under the same system of 
conditions of work and above all what we have to deal with is not so much the 
oppression of class by class as the oppression of race by race, I welcome 
whole-heartedly the resolution for the abolition of long-term contracts for workers 
and we as Indian workers are vitally interested in this problem, for there are 
hundreds of thousands of my countrymen who are working under the long-term 
contract system in the Assam tea-gardens, in the Malay States in Ceylon, in South’ 
Africa and in other parts of the &itish Dominions where their conditions of work 
are not human.” 

Tne closing phase of the Conference was as usual marked by haste 
to cover the whole ground of the Agenda. Of the Indian Delegation 
Messrs. Kasturibhai and Mukerjee of the employers’ groups, Messrs. Joshi, 
Chowdliuri and Kalappa of the workers’, and Dr. Paranjpye and Mr, Clow of 
the Government, took part in the deliberations, Mr. Kalappa defended his position 
that theie was need for regulating the hours of work of employees in commercial 
establishments, usually brought under the category of intellectual workers, against 
Mr. Mukerjfs statement that the question was not yet ripe for consideration, in 
connection with India. Mr, Chowdhury, in a speech greatly criticising the Govern- 
ment of I ndia, pointed to the absence of any adequate legislation concerning dock 
workers, and in answer, Mr. Clow assured the Conference that the Government 
of India was fully in sympathy with the proposed convention for the safety of 
workers engaged in the loading and unloading of ships but could not deal in 
detail with its provisions on account of the delay receiving the draft, Mr. Joshi' 
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spoke in support of the Chinese workers^ delegate’s resolution asking for equality 
of treatment of white and non-white workers in all social legislation and also in 
elaboration of his own resolution for a revision of the piovisions of the Hours 
Convention as applied to India so as to bring about uniformity of practice, in view 
of the passage of years since Washington. The marked hostility to Mr. Joshi s 
proposal adopted by the Indian employers’ representative and the rather non- 
committal attitude which chaiacterised the spokesman of the Government of 
India moved the Indian workers’ delegate to indignation. He had accepted the 
amendments to his resolution in the Committee and at the end of it all, when the 
Government of India still put forward the newly appointed Royal Commission as 
a reason to postpone the consideration of the problem that Mr. Joshi had raised 
the latter asserted that if he found the commission to be nothing more than an 
excuse for retarding labour legislation, be would not hesitate to dissociate himself 
from it, if necessary. 

The President made the following remarks in the course of his concluding 
address : “Only a few decades ago international social policy was purely a 
European matter. The International Labour Organisation has always endeavoured 
to make it a matter for the whole world. This desire has now become a reality. 
This represents great progress in the^ history of mankind. Visible progress is* 
being made in^ the attainment of unity between the different nations, races and 
continents, and in this international social reform leads the way.” 

THE CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions of the Conference which lasted for three weeks with an 
Agenda as complicated as it was long may be summed up as follows : 

‘*0f the four main subjects on the programme, viz. The prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents, the protection of workers engaged in the loading and unloading 
of ships, forced labour, and the hours of work of salaried employees, the last two 
came up for discussion for the first time, and the first two, finally, in accordance 
with the double discussion procedure. Effective measures concerning forced 
labour and hours of work of salaried employees will be taken only next year. As 
regards prevention of accidents, the Conference adopted a recommendation 
making detailed references to the problem of research on the causes of accidents 
and methods of prevention, to the diverse ways of co-operation between the 
States, employers, and workers to the legal obligations to be imposed upon em- 
ployers and workers, alike in this connection, and to the subject of insurance. 
Besides, the Conference also agreed upon a draft convention regulatin<< the 
freight in cargo boats and gave thought to the necessity of equipping machinery 
with safety appliances by means of legislative action. Particulars and not general 
considerations characterised the decision of the Conference in regard to the 
loading and unloading of ships. Of the two recommendations adopted in this 
ccmnection one dealt with reciprocity treaties between Member-States and the 
other, ^ the co-operation between workers and employers and the creation of a 
committee of experts for devising standard types of appliances. The Conference 
unanimously favoured the principle of the abolition of forced labour, and there 
was g^eral agreement that in no case should compulsory labour be tolerated 
^cept for public purposes. The answers to the questionnaire ( adopted by the 
Conference Committee ) on this subject from the various Governments will be 
considered by the next conference. Meanwhile, thanks specially to the workers’ 
delegates, the rights of association of non-white w’orkers, the maximum length of 
eight hours for the working day wherever compulsory labour exists, and the 
setting up of a permanent committee of experts in the International Labour Office 
to study this question, have been emphasised. About salaried employees the 
admission that the principle of the Washington Convention regardin^r hours of 

work should be extended to this type of workers as well is as- much as the con- 
terence could achieve. 


•‘The agenda had also some other items. On the question of unemployment, the 

conference directed the office to study this question in relation to the flu.tuations 
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in the value of money, and recommended to the Governing Body the advisability 
of putting this subject on next year’s agenda. Gratified by the declaration of the 
representative of the British Government that Great Britain would proceed to 
take steps to ratify the Washington Convention the reference once more insisted 
that no revision of the Hours Convention should be undertaken except on some 
special point, and the force of the general principle of the Convention should be 
left unimpaired. The Conference Committee dealing with reports submitted by 
the Governments annually about the discharge of their obligations towards the 
International Labour Organisation expressed satisfaction at the increasing 
support which the Organisation obtained. Finally, as regards resolutions, the 
conference approved Monsieur Jonhaux’s resolution recommending the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to adopt a generous policy concerning 
the budget of the office with a view to making the Organisation as a whole 
progressive and Mr. Joshi’s resolution urging the participation of the non-white 
workers from countries which possessed a governing white minority in the confer- 
ence. The Japanese workers’ delegate’s resolution urging the abolition of the 
work of women and children underground and the Chinese workers’ delegate’s 
plea for the equal legislative treatment of white and non- white workers were 
similarly adopted. The resolution of the Chinese Government delegate favouring 
uniformity of labour legislation in China which touched on the question of 
ex-territoriality, however, suffered a different fate”, (vide, the Hindu, Madras.) 


Proceedings of the I3th. Session. 

The following is the authorised report of the 13th, Session of the Conference 1 — 

The thirteenth session of the International Labour Conference was held at 
Geneva from the loth to the i6th October 1929. It was the third of those sessions 
of the Conference the agenda of which consisted solely of questions relating to the 
living and working conditions of seamen. It thus continued and supplemented the 
work of the maritime conferences held at Geneva in 1920, and at Geneva in 1926. 

The reasons for holding such special maritime conferences are not far to seek* 
The shipping industry is perhaps the most international of all industries. It is 
international in its object, which is to transport persons and goods from one 
country to another. It is international in the surroundings in which it is exercised 
— the high seas, which are the common property of mankind. It is international 
also because of the fact that it is open to free international competition. Except in 
the case of certain kinds of near trade between ports in the same country, no 
country stands in a privileged position : freight rates are established internationally. 
Since each mercantile marine is exposed to the competition of all others, it is 
diihcult for any one to bear charges which are not also borne by the rest. Thus if 
the conditions of work of seamen are to be improved it is even more necessary 
than in the case of other industries that the mercantile marines of the various 
countries should enjoy the safeguards of international labour legislation. Such 
safeguards can be comparatively easily devised, because wherever similar types of 
ships are concerned navigation is carried out under similar conditions on all seas ; 
and seamen, irrespective of the flag under which they sail, work in a similar way, 
since the exigencies of the service are the same in all mercantile marines, and it is 
necessary to provide against the same dangers. 

The agenda of the conference consisted of the following four items : — (i) Re- 
gulations of hours of work on board ship ; (2) protection of seamen in case of 
sickness (including the treatment of seamen injured on board ship), z\ e., (a) the 
Individual liability of the ship-owner towards sick or injured seemen ; (b) sickness 
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insurance for seaman : (3) promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports ; (4) establish- 
ment by each maritime country of a niinimuni requirement of professional capacity 
in the case of captains navi^atin^ and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. 

the personnel of the delegation. 

These four questions came up for first discussion before the conference. Accord- 
ing to the newly introduced double discussion procedure the immediate objective 
being was not the adoption of draft conventions and recommendations, but to settle 
as completely as possible the points on which the International Labour Office 
should consult the various member-states with a view to a second discussion which 
will take place at the next maritime session when the conference will be called upon 
to take final deicsions. In view of the importance of the agenda, it is not surprising 
that all maritime states-members of the organisation were represented with the 
exception of Norway, which in the absence of an official delegation, due to political 
circumstances, sent two observers to follow the proceedings. The number of 
countries represented at the conference was 31, who sent 102 delegates and 152 
advisers, making a total of 254 persons. The personnel of the Indian delegation 
was as follows : — 

To represent the Government of India Delegates (i) Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
K. C. L E., High Commissioner for India ; (2) Sir Geoffrey Corbett, K. B, E.- 
C. 1. E., I. C. S. 

Adviser and Substitute Delegate : — Mr. C. W. A. Turner C. I. E., I. C, S. 

Advisers : — (i) Mr. J. E. P. Curry, Shipping Master, Bombay ; (2) Captain 
Sir Edward Headlam, Kt. C S. I., C. M. G., D. S* O. 

TO represent the employers. 

Delegate Mr. Jadunath Roy, Calcutta. 

Advisers : — (i) Mr. P, H. Browne of Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie and Com. 
pany, Calcutta ; (2) Mr. Fakirjee Cowasjee,- Karachi ; (3) Mr. M. A- Master of 
Messrs The Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Bombay. 

To represent the workers : — Delegates, — Mr. M. Daud, M. A., B. L., President 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Advisers *. — (i) Mr. Syed Munawar, B. A., M. L. C., General Secretary f Indian 
Seamen’s Union, Bombay ; (2) Mr. L. G. Pradhan, B. A., LLB. Vice-President, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Bombay : {3) Mr. Muzzammil Ali, Assistant-General 
Secretary, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Mr. C. W. A. Turner acted as Secretary to the delegation. The President of 
the session was Mr. Edward Aunos Perex, Spanish Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare. 


AN INITIAL DIFFICULTY. 

At the beginning of the session, a difficult situation arose as a result of protests 
lodged by the employers’ group with regard to the composition of the conference, 
following which the employers’ delegates in a body absented themselves from the 
conference. The difficulty was tided over, and the employers’ group induced to 
return however, by the conference passing a resolution inviting the Governing Body 
to seek all appropriate means of avoiding in the future a repetition of such difficul- 
ties. The work of the conference, despite the temporary abstention of the employ- 
ers’ delegates, went on smoothly, and the draft conclusions submitted by the four 
committees set up to deal with the items on the agenda were adopted in plenary 
sitting without any significant amendments, and the four questions were included 
in the agenda for the next maritime session for final discussion. 

Hours of work on board ship,*--The conclusions of the committee on hours of 
work on board ship were adopted in the plenary conference by 71 votes to 20. The 
conference decided after examining the Grey report on the subject that it was 
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desirable to consult Governments on the question of international regulations of 
hours of work of seamen by means of a draft convention and invited the Inter- 
national Labour Office to ascertain the views of the Governments on the following 
main points ; (i) scope of the draft coven tion : (a) as regards vessels, (b) as regards 
persons employed on board ; (2) methods of regulating working hours it might be 
possible to adopt for different categories of the crew, i. e., engine room staff, deck 
staff, and the catering staff, (a) in port, (b) on sailing days, (c) on passage, and (d) 
on arrival days ; {3) possibility of providing that overtime for certain classes of 
work necessary for safety shall not be subject either to limitation or compensation. 

Protection of seamen in case of sickness: — The committee set up by the con- 
ference to study this item submitted two reports. The first report, dealing with 
the individual liability of the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen, was adopte, 
by 65 votes to 16. The second report, dealing with sickness insurance for seamen- 
was accepted by 68 votes to 14. Both reports concluded that the question dealt with 
was suitable for treatment in a draft convention. The conclusions adopted on the 
first point related to the risks covered (sickness, injury and death) and the liabili- 
ties of the shipowner (medical treatment, maintenance, wages, repatriation, funeral 
expenses, and the protection of the property of deceased seamen or those left 
behind as a result of sickness or injury). 

The conclusion adopted on the second point laid down the principle of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance for all persons employed on board ships engaged in 
maritime navigation, including sea-fishing boats but with the exception of ships of 
war. Possible exceptions are suggested in the case of foreign seamen or seamen 
not resident in the country whose flag the vessel flies, masters and officers in receipt 
of remuneration which is high in relation to the general level of remuneration, mem- 
bers of the employers’ family, pilots, and workers below or above specified age limits. 

The report submitted by the Committee set up by the Conference on this item 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference. The following are the main points 
on which the International Labour Office has been invited to consult governments : — 

The institution in all large ports, where such bodies do not already exist, of 
authorities or officially recognised organisations, including representatives of the 
shipowners, the seamen, and the authorities and institutions concerned ; the 
adoption, with due heed to national and local conditions, of legislative measures or 
regulations for the purposes of systematically combating the dangers of alcoholism 
and narcotics, of supervising hostels and of protecting seamen in their movements 
between their ships and the shore; the initiation of suitable measures for protection 
of the health of seamen against tuberculosis, tropical or other diseases, and especi- 
ally the organisation of treatment for venereal diseases, as is provided for by the 
Brussels Agreement of 1924 ; the adoption of measures more directly concerned 
with the stay in port of seamen of all nationalities, including the provision of suitable 
hostels, meeting and recreation rooms, libraries, etc., and the extension of facilities 
for thrift. 

Minimum requirement of professional capacity in the case of^ Captains and 
officers in charge of watches. — The report of the Committee on this subject was 
adopted by 95 votes to nil, and it was decided by 73 votes to 2 to place the question 
on the agenda of the next maritime session. It was the general opinion that, as 
experience has shown that a vessel however well-built, equipped, navigated and 
staffed, could be exposed to serious danger from the fact that the staff of another 
vessel did not possess sufficient professional capacity, some form of international 
guarantee in this respect was absolutely necessary. It was, therfore, decided that 
the States Members should be consulted on the following points Possession of 
a certificate of professional capacity is to be required by national legislation for 
employment as (a) master or skipper (b) navigating officer in charge of watch, 
(c) engineer officer in charge of watch. The determination of the scope of this Draf; 
Convention on the basis of general definitions, which might be as follows 
Possibly, general conditions for granting certificates which should be specified by 
national laws or regulations (a) a minimmji age ; (b) a certain standard 
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or more examinations 


professional experience ; (c) the 
organised and supervised by the public authorities. 

The conference also passed resolutions dealing with the following questions:-- 
Conditions of life and labour of Asiatic seamen, especial y when employed _ outside 
£ Stries or on board foreign ships ; hours of labour in inland navigation ; 
Suction ” of labour in arial navigation ; the application of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by previous maritime sessions of the-Conference ; 
and S“ble treatment of seamen employed on board vessels plying within the 

territonal waters or on the inland waterways of the country of which such seamen 

atoSn^ within the general framework of the social legislation of such country. 

The resolution concerning the conditions of life and labour of seamen in Asiatic 
countrLs submitted jointly by Mr Daud, Indian workers’ delegate, deserve special 
attention. The resolution pointed out that though equal treatinent of se^en 
without distinction of race and colour was an essential requirement, there existed 
a Sresem rnXd inequalities by which differential treatment was accorded to 
Sc seamen, as compared with other seamen performing the same work, in 
f^h Ltters as wages, hours of work, system of recruitment, housing, health and 
t^ Detection afforded by the laws of the country of the shipowner in respect 
S i^umnce workmen’s compensation, freedom of association etc., and requested 

Governing Body (i) to direct the International Labour Office in the conduct of 
ite general inquiry into the conditions of Asiatic labour to devote special attention 
to the conSs^ of Asiatic seamen, and (2) to consider vvhether this question 
could be placed on the agenda of an early conference. Mr. Daud, in his speech 
oTr the resolution, pointed out that there were over 250,000 seamen in India, 
of whom 200.000 were victims of chronic unemployment, and that even m the 
cLe of the W.ooo who are able to secure employment invidious distinctions 
^v’wted in respect of wages, hours of work, etc. Thus, while an Indian fireman 
wafSid RS.T3 or ^ 1-4 a British fireman was paid ijg-io a month Other 
abuses pointed out by Mr. Daud were the present system of recruitment of 
seamen by brokers, the woeful lack of housing accommodation for seamen, 
and the longer hours of work exacted from the Indian seamen. 

Before closing the account of the Conference reference has also to be made to 
the obiections raised by several Indian employers* orpnisations against the 
appointment of Mr. P. B. Browne, as one of the advisers of the Indian employers 
delegate The objections were based on the following contentions:— (a) That Mr. 
Browne was not nominated in agreement with the national organisations of employers 
in india, and as such cannot represent them : (b) that Mr. Browne was not nomina- 

ted in agreement with the most representative organisations of employers in 
India * and (c) that Mr. Browne represented non-national interests which are in 
serious condict with the national interests of India, and as such not only can he not 
faithfully represent the latter, but might seriously prejudice the same. The objectors 
also referred to the case of Sir Arthur Froom, whose credentials were challenged 
at the Conference of 1926 by Indian employers on almost identical grounds, and 
whose nomination was validated by the Credentials Committee on that occasion on 
grounds of ‘‘expediency*’ alone. After giving a full hearing to the parties to the 
dispute the Credentials Committee decided to recommend the acceptance of the 
credentials of Mr. Browne on the groun'ds “that while representation at the Con- 
ference implies the representation of national elements, it could not enter into the 
substance of the question” and that it was for the Government to decide, by vir^e 
of its sovereign powers, the national or non-national character of any organisation 
of employers or workers. 

The thirteenth Conference, despite the difficulties which it had to face, was on 
the whole a most successful one, so much so, in fact, that at the last sitting the 
spokesman of the workers* group was able to assert that perhaps for the first 
time since the seamen had been . called upon to participate in the work of the 
Organisation they would return to their respective harbours with relief and hope in 

tfieir hearts. 



INDIA IN THE 


League of Nations Assembly 

The tenth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations commenced at 
Geneva on the 2nd September and closed on the 25th September. Sir 
Mahomed Habibullah, leader of the Indian Delegation to the League 
Assembly, after announcing that India would sign the Optional Clause before the 
end of this Assembly, made a striking plea for a greater consideration of Indians 
needs. He said there was a feeling in India and other Eastern countries that the 
West claimed most of the League’s attention. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah paid a tribute to his predecessors of the British 
race who had served India with a single-minded and unswerving loyalty at the 
League meetings. He emphasised that India was an ardent and firm supporter 
of the League and was determined to contribute its full quota of energy and 
effort towards the League’s ideals. He declared that India was as anxious as 
any other country to see peace perpetuated on a basis of disarmament but disarma- 
ment must be general and a glance at the map of India’s frontiers would demon- 
strate her difficulties. 

India welcomes the visit of the League’s Malaria Commission and would 
gladly assist the League’s studies in rural hygiene and the causes of child mortality 
if it was extended to India. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah declared that organised publicity gave advantage to 
those who were in command of it but the League’s work could only be achieved 
with the aid of the co-operation and sympathy of the whole world. He pleaded 
for a new orientation of vision and endeavour and expressed the opinion that the 
interchange of health officers and the visit of the Malaria Commission had won 
more adherents to the League in India than a multitude of lectures and pamphlets. 
He suggested stronger Indian representation on the League’s administration. 

The Assembly paid close attention to Sir Mahomed’s speech which was well 
received and his promise of India’s co-operation was loudly cheered. 

“The proceedings of the Assembly of the League of Nations” 
wrote the Hindu of Madras, “in the past few days are of special impor 
tance to India, Not only were questions like the drug traffic discussed- 
but issues involving the status of India and her financial contribution in 
respect of League’s activities were also considered. It may be granted that 
on the whole the respresentatives of India spoke the true mind of the country. 
Both Sir Chunilal Mehta and Sir Muhammad Habibullah took 
occasion to point out ^how the influence of India in the counsels of the 
League was not proportionate to her importance, her position among the cultured 
nations, her own interests or her financial contribution. Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
another representative of India, was equally frank and apt in his expression _ of 
India’s views on the subject on which he had occasion to speak. His exposition 
of India’s attitude to the proposal of a tariff holiday was a well-reasoned and, 
generally speaking, faithful account of the country’s feelings. India’s natural 
impulses are not in favour of shutting her doors against the trade of other 
nations ; they are essentially those of self-defence. Our tariff rates are not 
determined by any calculated policy to ruin the commerce or industry of other 
countries ; they only aim at seeing that others do not ruin industries for pursuing 
and developing which we are by nature well fitted. India began to engage 
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herself in large scale production only in recent years and it will be some time before 
she is able to compete on equal terms with the advanced countries of the 
West. Till she passes the age of industrial adolescene, she must needs depend 
on tariffs as a protective measure. Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s refusal, on behalf of 
India, to be a party to the declaration of a tariff holidayjwas therefore quite justified 
and if there be any nation which cavils at India’s decision to stand out of the tariff 
holiday convention we can only say that there is something wrong with the sense 
of fairness of that nation. The reluctance of India to be enthusiastic about the 
proposal to give financial aid to the States victims of aggression, to which, too, 
India’s representatives at Geneva gave expression, is also easily understood. 
India may be a great country ; but she is exceptionally poor. No country, 
moreover, will dare complain that our quota of fiinancical sacrifice undertaken 
in order to sustain the League is less than it ought to be. Even some British 
statesmen, it is reported, at first shrank from undertaking the burden arising out 
of the proposal to aid the victims of aggression ; how, then, can poor India 
be called upon or even expected to agree to shoulder it ? The principle underlying 
the convention regarding financial assistance to States victims of aggression is, of 
course, sound, but India cannot afford to undertake, especally in her present 
financial circumstances, a liability which in its nature is essentially indeterminate. 
In any case, her existing commitments are too heavy to permit any addition 
thereto, and we daresay impartial members of the League will appreciate her 
position. There is a third subject which also the League considered and we note 
that India’s representatives have made her a party to the decision thereon. We 
refer to the signature of the Optional Clause. That Clause provides that any 
State which adheres to it thereby undertakes to submit all its disputes with any 
other signatory to the jurisdiction of the International Court, It will be noticed 
from Mr. Henderson’s statement signifying Britain’s decision to sign the Clause 
that she does so with certain reservations. One of these reservations is that 
inter-imperial disputes shall not be reckoned as being subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court, We note that Sir Muhammad habibullah accepted the Clause 
in the terms proposed by Mr. Henderson. The wisdom of India’s signing the 
Clause is now clear to us. It will be seen that the South African representative 
took a line of action different from that which Sir Muhammad adopted. He 
refused to agree that inter-imperial disputes were ipso facto outside the purview of 
the International Court, but accepted the Clause because South Africa pre- 
ferred to settle such disputes by other means than by an appeal to the International 
Court. Those Dominion Governments which have signed the Clause have done 
So subject to the condition that their Parliaments should ratify the action. Whether 
this reservation applies to India as well, it is not clear. We hope, however, that the 
Government of India, like the Dominion Governments have stipulated that their 
acceptance of the Clause will become operative only after “India’s Parliament” has 
signified its apppval of the Government’s decision. In any case, it is to be hoped 
that the Legislative Assembly will take an early opportunity to raise a debate on the 
question and see that the Clause does not come into effect until it accepts it after 
due deliberation.” 

Mr. Viiiyaraghavachariar on the League. 

It would be interesting here to read the introduction to a pamphlet 
issued by Mr. C. Vijiyamghavachariar of Salem under the caption of “League 
of Nations and India’s Emancipation” in which he warmly advocated 
an appeal by India to the League of Nations for her economic and politi- 
cal emancipation. In his opinion, the League Is inspired with a very high ideal 
and by virtue of the articie XI of the League Covenant, it can take cognisance of 
any matter which affects the peace of the world and insist that the rights 
of mankind shall not be interfered with. Mr. Achariar hoped that the 
intervention of the -League would, help India to achieve freedom without 
requiring her to go through the trials and tribulations which would be 
necessary if she were to adopt other methods for the same purpose. “Let 
me . not be understood”, said Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, “as expressing any 
want of faith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith in thenj 
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stands re.-affirmed. ^ But I feel that it is even a higher course to adopt to appeal 
to the League as by its intervention, the League may save us and the world con- 
siderable suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj easier and quicker.^’ The 
following are Mr, Vijiyaraghavacharia’s suggestions : — 

“It will be remembered that over three months ago on my return from the Cal* 
cutta meeting during last Christmas, I ventured to make the statment that our 
political and economic salvation lay with the League of Nations. That was in 
the course of a conversation with a friend of mine and it was published in “The 
Hiudu” on 2nd March last. I had intended to rewrite an article on the subject, the 
better to explain the whole position. But I have been unable to do so for two 
reasons. In the first place, 1 have been trying my best to get access to the literature 
of the League so as to be in possession of its full activities up to date. But I have 
not, as yet, succeeded in securing it. In the second place, my health suddenly 
collapsed and I am now an in-patient in Dr. Rajan^s Clinic. Trichinopoly. Hence 
I have decided to republish the conversation as it appeared in “The Hindu” with 
this introduction, which I necessarily have to write under great disadvantages. 
I do so because I think it undesirable to postpone the performance of this duty of 
mine to the public any longer. 

“Criticisms have appeared of the expediency and the practicability of this 
suggestion and many friends have also written to me on the subject. Naturally 
enough, no one has blamed the suggestion, while some friends have praised it as a 
course worth trying. But to me it appears that all these criticisms ignore one vital 
consideration. Whether or not the League of Nations would save us and the 
world from a situation which is bound to develop into an economic and poli leal 
disturbance of the highest magnitude, it is not clear what harm there is in our 
claiming its intercession at this stage. It the League of Nations is loyal to those 
ideals in the light of which its great prophet and founder President Wilson started 
it, it is bound to take speedy notice of the Indian problem. If, on the other hand, 
the League has departed from those ideals, which I do not hesitate to deny, 
it deserves to be shown up. In either case India and the world stand to gain. I 
have therefore no doubt that the course which 1 have ventured to suggest is one 
which ought to be taken up by our leaders and tried as soon as possible. 

THE CALCUTTA DECISIONS OF I928 

‘ I may here permit myself to make a personal reference. The spirit which 
underlay the conclusions arrived at in the National Gatherings at Calcutta last 
December distressed me as they must have distressed a great many others. There 
were those who, animated by a fervent enthusiasm and an impatient desire to see 
their country free at the earliest . possible moment, proposed resolutions which 
s tqnd redeemed only by the purity of their intention. There were those others, 
equally patriotic and no le.ss ardent, who chastened their impatience with a lively 
practical sense. In trying to find a common formula, impatient idealists on 
the one hand, and practical politicians on the other, produced a compromise 
resolution replete with ambiguities. I shall not enter into a full examination of 
that compromise resolution. The only part of it which concerns me at present is 
that relating to Sanctions. I agree that what has been called the constructive 
programme, to be carried on uninterruptedly, is beyond controversy, a programme 
the most desirable. At the end of this year, however, should Britain not have 
responded to our demand for a self-determined constitution, as everybody is 
sure it would not, the Congress is to embark upon mass civil disobedience 
and non-violent non-co-operation, There can be no doubt that if all the other 
methods fail our deliverance is to come from the employment of the Non-Co- 
operative method. That our culture lends itself to the easy use of this method 
cannot be gainsaid j but even with all our high spiritual attainment and training 
through the ages, let us disillusion ourselves of the actual dangers of this 
delicate instrument. We have had the experience of Mahatma Gandhi’s movement. 
It did not succeed because even the Indian people lacked the strength and 
the character without which it is impossible to wield this godly weapon. We now 
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know that to discipline the masses of our countrymen into sufficient 
fitness for working out successfully a programme of non-co-operation would 
not only take a very long time, longer than we can wait with safety 
for the achievement of our objective, but it requires an amount of 
organisation and effort which in the present state of our country, political 
and financial, it is hardly possible to put forth. When I realised the 
immense difficulties of this method for use within measurable future, the idea 
of invoking the assistance of the League of Nations occurred to me as 
the only possible alternative. Let me not be understood as expressing any 
want of faith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith 
in them stands reaffiamed. But I feel that it is even a higher course to 
adopt to appeal to the League as by its intervention, the League may save 
us and the world, considerable suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj 
easier and quicker. By its intervention the League cannot levy any suffering 
either in person or in property but non-co-operation is nothing if it is not 
a draft upon the popular capacity to suffer, and suffer terribly, in both 
person and property. 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

‘‘The appeal to the League of Nations is a challenge to the conscience 
of civilised mankind. Almost every important self-governing country in the 
world which has pretensions to permanent and civilised institutions is 
represented on that body. Its ideals and its professions have been pittched 
to a humanitarian key ; its watch-wovd is international justice. To prevent war 
and to settle international disputes by mutual discussion and arbitration rather 
than by dictation or by war is the object of its policy. To whom shall an 
oppressed people appeal for a peaceful settlement of its grievances aga nst 
the oppressor, if not to a body inspired by such ideals and endowed with 
Such opportunities ? The League maintains at great cost, several agencies for 
the purpose of facilitating its work ; and India pays a very large proportion 
of that cost. She is entitled not only on humanitarian grounds but as a 
permanent and prominent member of the League, to call in the whole-hearted 
assistance of the League agencies for the solution of the various problems 
The specialised skill which the League commands cannot be had any- 
where else. 

‘ It is suggested that the League of Nations will not easily take cognizance 
of our appeal. I have discussed this aspect of the question in some detail 
in the course of the conversation. 1 adhere to the view that it is possible to 
bring the matter up before the League effectively in more ways than one. 
Article Xl of the Covenant is most important in this respect. President 
Wilson himself referring to it said : ‘‘Article XI says that it shall be friendly 
right of any member of the League to call attention at any time to anything 
anywhere that threatens to disturb the peace of the world or the good 
understanding between nations, upon which the peace of the world depends. 
That in itself constitutes a revolution in international relationships. Anything 
that affects the peace of any part of the world is the business of every 
nation. It does not have simply to insist that its trade shall not be interfered 
with *, it has the right to insist that the rights of mankind shall not be 
interfered with.” This emphatic and impressive interpretation of the article by 
the father of it is most helpful to our cause. T'hat to ignore the Indian 
situation would menace the world’s peace is certain. That any member of 
the League may invoke its jurisdiction to interfere in this matter is equally 
certain. I believe that it would not be impossible to persuade one of the 
many member-iiations to move in this behalf, having regard to the justice, 
urgency and peril of the situation. I need not here refer to the fact that the 
L.e ague has jurisdiction to interfere, as M. Briand’s action as President 

of the League Council in the dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia shows. I 
desire also to refer to the views of two very eminent thinkers. 
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V 

India’s position in the league 

‘‘I invite attention, to the passage quoted from Professor Laski’s ‘A’ Grammar 
of Politics’ at the head of this introduction. {Set fo:>tnote) * If the Philippine ques- 
tion and the Indian question have to be ultlmatel}’ decided under the auspices 
o£ the League of Nations, can it be suggested that the application for 
the League’s intervention is entertainable only if it proceeds from the Philippine 
Government or the Government of India ? The constitution of the League 
make it clear that the Governments of the various countries are the constituent 
members. Accordingly the Government of India is the member of the League. 
But this is a most remarkable instance of a gov;rnment not representing 
the people whom it governs, which has been allowed to become and remain 
a member of the League. To-day India is represented on tne League not by 
the chosen delegates of her people but by the nominees of the British Govern- 
ment. Who expects that Britain will permit these nominees to put forth the 
Indian people’s point of view to the League ? The people can therefore only 
invoke the jurisdictions of the League through other available means. Inter- 
national justice, which is the governing priciple of the League’s activities, gives 
her the implied power to act at the invitation of the real party on whose 
behalf the Covenant provides that the respective governments as representing 
that party, shall sit on the League Assembly. 

“Now let me allude to the views of Professor Noel Baker, M. P. 
Professor of International Studies in the London School of Economics. He 
said : ‘ ‘Despite its defects, the League of Nations was at this moment of great 
importance to India. If India was to become one of the great nations of the 
world it would probably through the instrumentality of the League. In any 
case, her nationality, whether as a Dominion or as a completely independent 
State, would be aided and developed in large measure by^ association with that 
body 5 but he was not surprised that India took litttle interest in the League 
so long as her delegations are nominated and instructed by Downing Street.” 
This is the verdict of a gentleman who has studied the place of the League 
in the economy of the world. Let us hasten the day when we shall utilise the 
League through whose instrumentality we shall realise our place among the 
great nations of the world. Let us invoke their assistance in time so that our 
nationality, which is but in the makmg, may be aided and developed in large 
measure by that body. Let us understand that whether we shall be a dominion 
within the British Empire or an Independant State outside of it, we stand equaly 
in need of the good offices of the I eague. 

Bogey of Britain s opposition. 

“I appeal to my countrymen not to be daunted by the mere apprehension 
that the League will be prevented by Britain from entering into, this question. 
We must ever be prepared to meet Britain’s opposition, whether in a campaign 
of non-co-operation or in the chamber of the League Assembly, and the latter is by 
far the most easy. Besides, we must remember that the small nations of the 
world which form the majority of the members of the League will be 
naturally sympathetic to our aspiration for freedom rather than to Britain’s 
efforts to keep us in bondage ; and as Professor Delisle Burns so clearly 
points out the peculiar usefulness of the League arises from the opportunity it 
affords to the small nations to participate in and to influence the policy of the 
great powers. This influence will be more or less in proportion to the 
magnitude and the urgency of the interests involved. The Indian Swaraj and 
international aspects is ©f smfflcient gravity and importance to the future of 
the world’s peace that we may expect the experienced statesmen who meet 
in Geneva to take a just national view of it. It is in this hope and in the hope 

* ^*We must prevent^ say y America making single-handed the decision that the 
Philippines are unfit for Self Governments vie must permit India to appeal b^ond 
the decision of Parliament to the common will of a world unified tnto the League 
of Nations! (ProfessQr H, J, Laski: "A Grammar of Politks\ P, 22 g ) 
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that my couatrynicn will explore every avenue that is open to us to reach the 
haven of Swaraj that I have ventured respectfully to tender my humble suggestion. 

So ardent and so devoted a friend of India as Mr. C. F. Andrews has recently 
told our internal interests are best served by our continuance as members of 
the League of Nations. To the advice coming from him, pure disinterested and 
well-informed as it is, we are bound to pay heed. Also as a devout Hindu, I 
revere Sri Krishna's sacred precept that action must be our duty, the fruit thereof 
is no concern of ours. The League may do what it likes but we shall not give 
room for the reproach that we failed to give it a chance. 

‘'The conclusion is sought to be drawn that because the Indian people do 
not enjoy self-government, India's membership of the League is an anomaly 
and that therefore the League for the present should treat our Government as 
an appendage to the British Government. So it is in fact, but it is this very 
anomaly which we require the League to remove. Either the League should 
in all honesty render every help it can in our etforts to became nationally an 
organised people and a real member internationally, or it should speedily de- 
cline to be party to Britain’s game of enjoying an additional and undeserved 
vote in the League Assembly in the name of India. To send us out is 
perhaps not within the competence of the League because we are an original 
member and our people have always paid their quota to ^ the League's expense 
promptly and without demur. The only inevitable alternative for the League is 
therefore to take action on our application. 

“Apart from the rights of parties arising from the interpretation of the 
League Covenant, it would raise the prestige of the League in a striking manner 
if it should interfere in major questions of this kind with the sole view of 
righting an agelong international wrong. Instead of going to the logical 
length of either ignoring the people of India or of sending out the Indian 
Government from the League, it would, we may be sure, take the far nobler 
course of altering the fiction of Indian representation into a fact. This will stand 
out as among the most beneficent achievements in all history. 

ACHIEVEMENT.S OF THE LEAGUE 

“If my countrymen are still sceptical of the usefulness of the League's 
intervention, it is probably because, in their preoccupations with internal politics, 
they have not bestowed enough attention to the history of the^ achievements of 
the League. I have drawn attention to some of those achievements in the 
conversation. Since then details have come to us of the manner in wh ich the 
League so successfully settled the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. Tn 
December 1928 whilst the League Council was sitting in League came the 
news of a serious war-threat in South America. Bolivia and Paraguay had fallen 
out. M. Briand, the President of the ('ouncil, immediately sent out cables to the 
disputants reminding them that as members of .the League they were pledged 
to try peaceful means of settlement. He secured the support of American and 
Argentine representatives. He then told the Bolivian and Paraguayan Charges- 
de Affairs that unless they adopted a more conciliatory attitude, the League 
would have to consider what futher measures should be taken to preserve peace. 
Immediately, Bolivia, the more aggressive of the two States, cabled to the 
League that her troops had been ordered to cease fire. Almost at once 
Paraguay, who had been calling up reserves, set about demobilisation. 
Both countries have agreed to accept mediation by the Pan-American Conference, 
and have signed a protocol to than effect.' It is noticeable that the Pan-American 
Conference was also sitting at the time. According to one interpretation 
of the Munioe Doctrine, the interference of the League of Nations would be 
violation of that doctrine. By the step he took, M. Briand impliedly extended 
the jurisdiction of the League of Nations, overriding this new interpretation of 
the Munroe Doctrine. He thereby did, indirectly, a great service to the many 
American S^tes which were all resisting this novel Interpretation which reduced 
all A-^^rican ^ c|uestions to the category of doipestic questions, qnd as such, ir|‘? 
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capable of being touched by non-American diplomacy. The prestige of the 
League has increased as a result of this achievement, especially as the U. S. A. 
has acquiesced in these proceedings. The next important event of the highest 
significance to the League of Nations ideal is the Kellogg Pact Although 
owing to a change of Party in Power, America refused to join the League of 
Nations, a creation of the Democratic President Wilson’s, she realised that the 
League ideal has come to stay. The Kellogg Pact is a dumsy and almost hy- 
pocritical homage to that ideal and a spurious imitation of some of the provisions 
of the League Covenant. After this, let no one ‘discount the permanent influence 
in international affairs of the League of Nations. It is yet too soon to say whether 
the sanctions are adequate to the successful carrying out of the decisions of the 
League. But this is necessarily of slow development, considering the novelty of 
this institution, and the departure it marks from the traditional methods of 
settling disputes and of healing economic ills. 

Already the non-participation of America in the League is a serious 
disadvantage both to America and to the League. It is an irony that President 
Wilson, one of the greatest of the world’s benefactors, who started the League 
on its career, should have encountered such extreme opposition to the League’s 
idea from his own countrymen. It only shows that America erred in choosing 
for her President a prophet and a philosopher far in advance of her ideals; 
but the world gained by America’s error. The League of Nations has come 
to stay. It is a privilege to belong to this sacred institution if we might do so as 
equals and not as mere licensees as we are to-day. While thus we resuscitate 
ourselves as equals of the other nations of the world, we shall not only take 
upon ourselves those difficult duties which a civilised people owe their less 
fortunate brethren, we shall also be in an eminent position to make phenomenal 
internal progress. 

ADVANTAGES OF LEAGUE’S INTERVENTION. 

The appropriateness of inviting so distinguished a body to take 
notice of the Indian question appears to me to be obvious. It is impossible to 
conceive of a fairer arbitrator between nations. It is impossible also to think of 
a more efficient agency to advise in the readjustment if not the reconstruction 
of the country’s political and economic policy. The variety of experience and 
talent available through the League’s agencies is unavailable through any other 
source. In this respect also its history for the short period of ten years 
fills me with^ hope. It has averted national bankruptcies, it has revived trade 
and prosperity among paralysed communities. Austria and Hungry would not be 
on the map of Europe but for the timely assistance of the League of Nations. 

THE CRISIS IN INDIA 

We in India have new reached a supreme crisis. I have always 
stressed, and I am not tired of doing so now, that the persistent decrease of 
our average age and of our physical stamina to resist disease are unmistakable 
indications of this crisis. The causes of the decrease are attributed by our thinkers 
and leaders, among other reasons, to various social factors. But it appears as 
though the main reason for our present state is not fully appreciated. That 
reason is the growing poverty of our people as a result of a wilful pursuit 
of an anti-national financial policy. We ought, therefore, to invite the League 
of Nations to assist us in conceiving and applying sound national financial policy. 
China of Asiatic Governments is the most recent instance of a country emerging 
from anarchy utilising the expert assistance of the League in setting her 
financial affairs in order. 

PROBLEM OF THE NATIVE STATES 

There is then the problem of the Indian Native states. I have been of 
opinion that the relations between British India and the Indian States must be 
governed by principles of International Law. Substantial questions relating to 
fiscal and political policy have been raised : and it is clear that the Butler 
Committee has failed to satisfy the parties concerned. These are questions 
eminently within the province of the League, and I even think that in the present 
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organization of international affairs the sole jurisdiction pertains to the League. 
Britain is said to occupy a position of paramountcy in relation to these States : 
but the exact scope ana operation of this paramountcy in principle, has yet to be 
determined. It is obviously unjust to let Britain herself decide this matter. Having 
regard to the immensity and the importance of this question. I think it is the 
duty of the League acting within its express powers to take immediate notice of this 
question and award a settlement., 

Nextly, the League has enunciated standards of justice to minorities 
which should be of the highest value in solving the minorities question in India. 
Self-Government in Mid-European States would be farcical If the League had 
not foimulated sound principles for the protection of minoiities, principles which 
have given ^ universal^ satisfaction. Says a great author : “The development of 
a new technique in adjusting the claims of minorities of general policy leads to 
the interesting situation that instead of being sources of irredentism and friction, 
they are often means of reconciliation with the neighbouring peoples.^' Let us 
invite the League to apply this new technique to the problem of minorities 
characteristic of India. The National Congress has in co-operation with other 
bodies made many efforts to find an acceptable solution of this very important 
question. The Government all along not only left us severely alone but they have 
always adjusted their policy so as to keep alive and even promote these differences. 
Let us frankly confess the failure of our unaided effors. In anguish of heart Mr. 
Jinnah told his countrymen, “If you wish to live as decent men in this country, 
you must settle the Hindu- Moslem question. If you want to cease to be Pariahs 
in this world, settle this question.^* Let us remember that the Hindu-Moslem 
question does not exhaust the problem of minorities in this country. In fact the 
political problem of India is solved the moment we can find a suitable solution to 
allay the fears and to safeguard the interests of the minorities of this country. 
The Sikhs and the^ Christians have displayed commendable enthusiasm for a 
nationally united India among religious minorities. It is not that they do not feel 
the necessity for ^ special protection but that they know the immediate need of the 
hour to be the achievement of Swaraj. It is highly desirable to have an expert 
League to go into all these^ questions impartially and according to accepted prin- 
ciples. There is a greater likelihood of their recommendations being received 
favourably, as they would be in the position of jurymen, disinterested, and without 
any motive for partiality. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

This leads me on to the next most important reason why we should 
establish and maintain live contact with the League. The military expenditure in 
India has always been outrageously heavy and disproportionate to the actual needs 
of Indian defence. Our efforts have failed to reduce this expenditure. By our 
becoming active members of the League we shall get the benefits of its protection 
and shall be in a position to largely reduce our armaments and to deflect the 
present wasteful expenditure to nation-building activities. 

India’s status among nations of the world 

While t^s is the internal organisation of our country we have everything 
to gain by invoking the assistance of the League, our position among the nations 
of the world will become assured if we succeed in turning our membership of the 
League into a reality, t envisage a future when India shall be a permanent or at 
least a semi-premanent member of the League Council We are a nation in the 
making, and the genius of our times points to the irresistible conclusion that no 
nation can be made except as part of an international mechanism. I believe that 
if Afghanistan had become a member of the League King Amanullah would have 
found himself stronger in dealing with the most lamentable and reactionary revolution 
in recent times. Let us warn ourselves against the consequences of such an 
isolated nationalism. Our object must be to secure an effective voice in the or- 
daining of world policy, as, economically and politically, our interest in world peace 
and prosperity is as great as that of any other country in the world 

When once we gain such a status our usefulness to the world would be 
mHimited. We shall be in a far better position than any other ipember of the 
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League to undertake those arduous and humanitarian duties which the League 
requires some of its members to perform in respect of Mandated Territories. 
Having ourselves suffered under intolerable servitude in which we have been 
involuntarily placed, we have exceptional intuition and experience to administer the 
League’s mandate in the lasting interest of the world. 

Conclusion 

Let me now conclude. I have endeavoured to refer to a few aspects of the 
questions in a rambling way. I hope that at a later date I shall do all that is in 
my power to impress upon my country-men the achievement of utilising this 
method for the achievement of our ideals. I hope also to be able to create 
sufficient interest in my countrymen so that the younger and more energetic 
amongst them might work it out with speed and decision. If the method fails we 
shall not be the poorer. But if it succeeds, what a saving of human suffering 1 The 
weapons of civilised warfare are available not only to vvarring governments, they 
are equally available to an oppressed people at war with their tyrant rulers. I 
cannot contemplate without shudder the possibility in our country of an anarchy 
so convulsive. And yet, that is what stares us in our face if our freedom is not 
peacefully gained immediately. We have waited too long ; we cannot wait any 
longer. We must win our freedom any how. But we are bound to try every 
method of peace before we resign ourselves to the inevitable arbitration of the 
sword. God guide us with wisdom on this supreme occasion. 

Note. — Since the above was written, the views of Mr. H, N. Brailsford pub- 
lished in “The New Leader” appeared in “The Hindu” of June 15, 1929. Mr. 
Brailsford suggests that the League of Nations is the proper authority to safe- 
guard the interests of Indian minorities. I am glad to find that my own views have 
received the support of this eminent authority. I should have liked to make a 
fuller reference to Mr. Brailsford’s views ; but the text of the article is not yet 
available. 


INDIA IN THE 

League Against Iniperialism 

The following was contributed by the Geneva correspondent of the “Liberty” 
of Calcutta and is reproduced from that paper : — 

“The Second World Congress of the International Anti-Imperialist press, 
politicians and agents, not only in the oppressing lands but also in the colonies 
are making a vigorous propaganda, since they have begun to realise the potentialities 
of the League and the world which the League is co-ordinating with steadily 
increasing success to overthrow imperialism and its economic basis, capitalism, 
met at Frankfurt on Saturday the 20th of July 1929 under the presidency of James 
Maxton. 

“Munzenburg, one of the General Secretaties of the League, in calling upon 
Maxton to open the Congress, gave a short account of the growth of the League and 
its activities and achievements during the two years of its existence, in the face of 
unparalleled opposition from the imperialist governments, international Social 
Democracy and representatives of large vested interests in the colonies masquerading 
as anti-imperialists. The best proof of the progress made by the League was 
afforded, he stated, by the fact that the Second World Congress was attended 
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by nearly 400 delegates not merely as invited individuals, but as representatives of 
the many important political and labour organizations from all parts of the word 
most of them (the organizations) affiliated to the League. ‘If during these two 
years we have lost “friends” like Lansbury, who at the first Congress distinguished 
himself by shedding tears while waxing eloquent over the condition of the Indians 
Egyptians and Chinese oppressed and exploited by British imperialism ; if the 
Kuo Min Tang has openly allied itself with the imperialists, and if several of the 
so-called nationalist organisations in colonial lands have partially or wholly 
capitulated to the imperialists”, continued Munzenburg, “we are more than 
compensated by the affiliation of the Russian Trade Unions representing the class 
conscious working masses of the one anti -imperialist state in the world and the 
awakening^ of the peasants and workers in the colonial countries who have 
begun to discover that without the complete destruction of capitalistic im.perialism 
their material conditions cannot be improved and who have not failed to draw 
conclusions from the retreat all along the line made by the nationalist leaders.”. 
The desertation of false friends, veiled imperialists, vacillators and conciliators*, 
inevitable as the anti-imperialist struggle passes from the stage of words to that 
of action, can only strengthen the League and enhance its use and value for 
struggling the masses all over the world. 

antes Maxton whose faltering tone and worried expression made obvious 
that he was not unconscious of the glaring inconsistency between his position as 
Chairman of the Independent Labour Party of Great Britain and President of 
the League Against Imperialism, in his opening speech, proclaimed more to the 
surprise than to the satisfaction of the audience, that he stood for the complete 
independence of India and that in the campaign of the imperialists against the 
Soviet Union, ^ the latest phase of it being the attempt of the Nanking Goverment, 
at the instigation of the European imperialists and Japan, to draw Russia into a 
war, his sympathy was entirely on the side of the Soviet Union. But having no 
misconceptions about the constitution and character of the Independent Labour 
Party and not ready to fight openly his party on fundamental issues, he hurriedly 
added that he was not prepared to accept responsibility of any organization not 
affiliated to the anti-imperialist league. In making this statement he only 
endorsed and justified the attack made against him and the League last week in the 
press service of the Labour and Socialist International, 

“The role of the^ Independent Labour Party and the Left Wing Social 
Democracy in the anti-imperialist struggle and the insincerity of their leaders, 
calculated to serve the purpose of prolonging the life of the imperialist Labour 
Government and to corrupt the movement for independence in the colonies, formed 
the central theme of the discussions which ensued. Speaker after speaker got 

up and exposed the hypocritical policy pursued by the Independent Labour 
Party. 

“The first shot was fired by Melichansy, Secretary of the All-Russian Union 
of Textile Workers. In a frank, spirited and for a Russian, short speach, he laid 
bare the real character of the Independent Labour Party as judged by its actions 
and not professions and maintained that the time has come for all engaged in 
the anti-imperialist struggle not in an academic way, but actively, to know who 
their real friends and who their foes, particularly the veiled once are. The 
same sentiments, in language more direct, were expressed by Mr. Saklatvala 

visibly by his defeat at thegeneral election, and Chinese, Indian, Indonesion and 
Negro delegates. 

The most impressive and at the same time the most illuminating speech 
was that delivered by Harry Politt while leading the discussion on the War 
Danger. Rapidly and with astonishing clarity surveying the anti-imperialist struggle 
in Britain, Germany, Bulcans, India, China, Indonesia, Africa and America and 
^alysing the factors responsible for this struggle, he stated that if in spite of 
the heroic fight put by European, Aisatic and American workers the basis of 
imperiahs has not been shaken jto any visible extent, it is due to two important 
causes, namely, the reactionary rolb of the nationalist :bourgeoise in the oppressed 
lands and the imperialist character of all sections of the International 
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Social Democracy. The going back on the independence resolution by the 
Indian National Congress ; the hesitation of even the left wing Nationalists to 
denounce openly the princes and others in open alliance with the British 
imperialists ; the dread of the Nationalists to pat forward a concrete economic 
programme which alone can move the masses to action ; the disgusting ^ hacks 
about round table conferences ; the renewal of faith in constitutional agitation, 
negotiations and appeals as the means for achieving independence and above all 
the apathetic if not objectively hostile attitude displayed by most nationalists 
towards the strikers in Bombay and the Meerut prisoners, Politt cited, as 
examples showing the extent of the capitulation made by the leaders of the Natio- 
nalist Movemenf in India to British imperialism which given an inch has not failed 
to take a yard. 

“The concluding part of Pollitt’s speech was devoted to the War pre- 
parations of the imperialist powers. On the basis of figures “taken from the League 
of Nations and other official publications and quotations from the imperialist 
press, he had no difficulty in proving the existence, extent and object of these 
preparations. The imperialists while divided on various questions are united in 
wanting to smash the Soviet Union which by its very existence helps the formation 
of militant labour organisations in Europe and hastens the awakening of the colonial 
masses. ‘The imperialists have not so far launched an open military attack on the 
Soviet Union, not so much on account of the differences among themselves as 
on account of their fear of internal opposition. Recognition of this fact is to-day 
influencing them to transfer the centre of their anti-Russian activites from Europe to 
Asia, principally to China and India. When the imperialists are sure of being able 
to employ the men and money of these countries for attacking the Soviet Union in 
the interests of world capitalism and imperialism, which will enable them to 
devote more attention from a military point of view for dealing with the situation at 
home, will commence the war* against Russia as a logical consequence. Govern- 
ments do not indulge in militay preparations and alliances only to amuse themselves. 
The timely revolution in Afghanistan is not an accident. The new propaganda 
against Russia in India, the new trade union and press laws and the Meerut trial 
are really aimed against the Indian independence movement. They all are quite 
timely. 

“The transparently honest, frank and fearless comments of Politt did not 
fail to produce a profound impression on the delegates and audience. Even 
Maxton who must have followed the logic of PolitPs arguments heartily cheered. 
Politt had made it clear that genuine anti-imperialist has no place in the 
Independent Labour Party. All that Maxton could say in reply, he did it with 
studied grace and staged conviction, was that he would continue to fight against 
the Labour imperialists and if he did not do it energetically, consistently and con- 
tinuously, the League could accuse him at its next Congress. The explanation 
fell on deaf ears. Does Maxton seriously expect it is possible to bring about 
a conversion in Mac Donald ? Did not Maxton only a fortnight ago in the House 
of Commons after an academic opposition to the statements of the Government 
members promise patience and subservience to MacDonald ? This he did in spite 
of MacDonald's refusing even a discussion on the Indian question, refusing tp 
recognise Russia except on the conditions formulated by Chamberlain and refusing to 
withdraw the British troops of occupation from the Rhine-land. The present 
Secretary of State for India whose attitude torwards the Meerut prisoners is in 
no way different from that of his predecessor in office, one delegete announced, 
discomfortingly to Maxton, is a member of the Independent Labour Party. And 
Maxton, President of the I. I. P., denounced the Meerut trial as a savage and 
barbarous affair. No wonder Maxton’s feeble explanation only led to stronger 
condeinnation of the Independent Labour Party from the speakers Indian, Negro 
and Chinese that followed. The admirable patience and* the astounding sticking 
power displayed by Maxton in the face of the attacks from ail sides hurled against 
him is perhaps more a sign of his determination to render greater service to his 
party than to the anti-imperialist struggle. This at any rate was the general 
impuession.* 
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Mr. S. Gupta’s jiddress. 

‘‘Next to the question of War Danger the piincipal issue on the^ agenda 
of the Congress was the Indian question. The greetings of Nationalist India 
was conveyed to the Congress by Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta the delegate of the Indian 
National Congress. In his speech, delivered in Hindi, and clothed in language 
more poetical than political, Gupta announced that India was fighting for full 
independence and added that he hoped that India^ would reach this goal by non- 
violent methods under the leadership of (iandhi. This preface took away a 
good deal of realism and seriousness from the concluding part of his speech in 
which he stated that if non-violent methods did not give independence he was for 
India fighting for it to the last man or as “The Times” correspondent alarmingly 
reported, he would incite insurrection. On the third day of the Congress, Shiva 
Prasad opened the debate on India. His language was no longer poetical. 
Apparently several of the previovs speeches had not failed to impress him. ^ His 
attitude on this occasion was different from that on the first day. After describing 
the terrible conditions obtaining in India to-day as a result of 150 years of Ih-itish 
Government, Shiva Prasad Gupta declared that the independence of India can be 
achieved only by organizing the workers and peasants of India on a political issue 
and on the basis of an economic programme and emphasized that this meant 
fighting both capitalism and landlordism.” 

The Leagues^ Cal! to Lovers of Freedom. 

The following was addressed in December 1929 by the Secretaries of the League 
against Imperialsm, Berlin to all affiliated and associated organisations of the 
League Against Imperialism in India, All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ organisati- 
ons, and all sincere anti-imperialists’ organisations : — 

“Since the foundation of the League Against Imperialism and for Nationa 
Independence at the historic Brussels Congress of Oppressed Peoples in February, 
1927, the struggle for national independence in India has steadily grown more 
intense, and a sharp differentiation has manifested itself between those whose in- 
terests naturally force them towards compromise with British Imperialism and 
those classes whose political, social and economic condition demands an un- 
compromising struggle for the attainment of full and unlimited freedom and 
independence for the broad masses of the Indian people. Almost all important In- 
dian organisations have expressed their will to independence in resolutions un- 
animously passed at their various Congresses and Conferences. It is sufficient to 
recall those of the Madras session of the Indian National Congress, the Jhaiia 
session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, the Calcutta session of the All- 
India Youth League, the Workers’ and Peasants’ party, the Independence for India 
League, the Hindustani Seva Dal, etc. 

“All these organisations, realising the necessity of co-ordinating their national 
struggle with the international struggle for the complete over-throw of imperialism, 
also passed unanimous resolutions in favour of affiliating to the League Against 
Imperialism. 

• “But, while each of these organisations is individually affiliated or associated with 
the International League, they are not co-ordinated in India itself in an All-India 
anti-imperialist organisation. In this way, the whole movement for independence 
is split up ; there is no uniform programme or policy for conducting the struggle ; 
the social, political and economic aims and activities of the various organisations 
are conflicting and contradictory and it is, therefore, not possible for any one 
organisation to call itself a representative body or to take up the struggle against 
imperialism single-handed. 

“A few instances may be cited to show the truth of this statement. The 
Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress in December 1928 gave the 
Government at ultimatum that if Dominion Status were not granted by December 
31st, 1929, the Congress would launch a movement cff non-c:<i operation and 
work for independence. In other words, the majority of the Indian National 
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Congress at Calcutta shelved the Madras resolution on independence and were 
willing to accept the status of a Dominion within the British Empire implying the 
fundamental acceptance of existence and continuance of that Empire. This can 
not be reconciled with the fight against imperialism, in spite of the fact that the 
Indian National C'ongress simultaneously reiterated its resolve to remain an 
associate member of the League Against Imperialism. The situation has now 
become even worse through the acceptance in principle of a so-called Round Table 
Conference with the British imperialists by prominent Congress leaders, including 
the General Secretary and President-elect who is a leader of the independence 
movement and a member of the Executive Committee of the League Against 
Imperialism. _ It is clear, therefore, that the Indian National Congress as at 
present constituted can not be regarded as a safe instrument for uncompromising 
struggle against imperialism, and that those elements in the Congress who stand 
for independence must find some other means of organising the fight Besides 
the Indian National Congress does not represent the broad masses of workers 
and peasants whose economic, social and political demands are not in any 
way reflected in its programme. ^ 

“Still less is this the case with regard to the Nehru Commission’s Report which 
is claimed by its authors to represent the “united national demand.” But the 
discussions and decisions of the All-Parties National Convention in December 
1928 showed clearly that the “national demand” was the demand of a very in- 
significant minority of the population, whereas the minimum demands of the 98 
per cent, as put forward by the representatives of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, the Kisan Sabhas, and Independence Leagues were completely 

ed. 

‘'■Even in the All-India Trade Union Congress the danger of a betrayal of 
the interests of the working class is very great. At its Jharia session in 1928 
the All-India T. U. C. declared that the complete national independence of 
India was its aim and resolved to carry on an uncompromising struggle against 
imperialism and capitalism. The Congress also unanimously afifiliated with the 
League Against Imperialism. These resolutions merely recorded the spirit of the 
Indian workers which has expressed itself in changing their conditions of life. 
Nevertheless, there are important leaders of the trade union movement who are 
serving on the Imperialist Whitley Commission who are co-operating with the 
Imperialist Government for the suppression of the workers, and are attempting to 
bring about the disaflfiliation of the T. U. C. from the League Against 
Imperialism, in order to affiliate it to the Amsterdam International, the pillar of 
European Imperialism. 

“In other words, it is now high time to organise the struggle against imperialism 
and for national independence on a sure, solid and uniform basis and to place it 
imder clear and unflinching leadership. It is necessary for all the sincere anti- 
imperialist elements and organisations in the country especialty all those 
organisations that have already recorded their political will by joining the League 
Against Imperialism — ^to unite and co-ordinate their efforts by forming an 
All-India Anti-Imperialist League or Federation with the minimum object laid* 
down in the Statutes of the International League Against Imperialism, namely, 
organising and carrying on of a determined mass struggle for the independence 
of the country. 

“In this connection we should like to draw your attention to paragraph 9 of the 
Resolution on India passed at the Second World Congress of the League Against 
Imperialissn hel 4 at Frankfurt on Main in July 1929 — 

‘‘The Congress considers thaf the spreading of the ideas of the League among 
the Indian people, the organisation of a National Section of the League and of 
powerful local sections throughout India, are elementary duties of every sincere 
fighter for India’s independence ; and it calls upon all individual labour, peasant 
and mass nationalist organisations in the various provinces of India to join the 
League Against Imperialism.” 

“We feel that the establishment of an All-India Anti-Imperialist League can 
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no longer be put off, and we are therefore taking steps to convene an anti- 
imperialist conference to take place in Lahore in the last week of December. 

“You will receive a notification from the Central Organising Committee as to 
the exact date at which the Conference will be held, and we hope that your 
organisation will not fail to participate actively by sending one or more delegates 
with full powers to pledge your organisation to be a member of the All-India 
Anti-Imperialist League that will be constituted at the Conference. For your 
information, we give below a list of the organisations that are associated or affilia- 
ted with the League Against Imperialism : 

“Indian National Congress, All-India Trade Union Congress, Girni Kamgar 
Union, All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, All-India Youth League, Hindus- 
tani vSeva Dal, Rashtnya Stree Sabha, Municipal Workers’ Union, Bombay, Trades 
Council Union, Bank Peons Union, G. 1. P. KailwaymenV Union, B. B. and C. L 
Railway Employees’ Union, Port Trust Employees’ Union, Bombay Dock Workers’ 
Union, Tramwaymen’s Union, Press Woikers’ Union, Government Peons’ Union 
Telegraph Peons’ Union, Kashi Karigars’ Union, Market Stallholders’ Union, Motor 
Drivers’ Union, Engineering Workers’ Union, Bombay ; Hindustan Gadar Party 
San Francisco ; South African Indian Federation, South African Indian National 
Congress, 

“There are however a number of other organisations which are not yet 
affiliated to the League but whose programme coincides more or less with that of 
the League, Among these may be mentioned the various Kisan Sabhas, the 
Students’ organisations, the Youth organisations, the Swadhin Bharat Sanghas, 
Women’s organisations, Teachers’ organisations, etc. It is essential that all such 
organisations should participate in the prooosed conference and in the active work 
of the Anti-Impetialist League which is to be established. 

“With regard to the Agenda of the Conference, we are of the opinion that the 
most pressing need is a critical examinetion of the position of the national 
movement with a view to forming a clear conception as to those elements and 
social classes that can be relied upon in the fight for independence. It is necessary 
also to deal with the role of the workers, the peasants and the youth in the 
struggle against imperialism and lay down a strong organisational basis for the 
proposed League. 

“In spite of the very short time that is left to make preparations for the 
Conference, we ate convinced that you will do your best to help in the formation 
of the League—a task that ought to be somewhat easier owing to the fact that there 
will be assembled in Lahore at the end of December tens of thousfinds of men 

and women from all parts of India, sincerely interested in the struggle for 
national independence”. 


INDIA IN THE 

Labour Party Conference 

The Labour Party Conference, the first to be held during the Labour regime, 
opened at Brighton on the 30th September 1929, On the second day’s sitting, i. e., 
the 1st October, Mr. Fenner Brockway made a gallant attempt in the Conference to 
challen^ the repres^ve policy which the Labour Government has allowed itself to be 
idennfied in India. He moved to refer back to the Executive the last paragraph 
in the Parliamentary Report on the ground that itcontained no mention of 

workers and that the Government had not dealt 

with the matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. Brockway reminded the Conference that at the last year’s meeting it passed 

the release of all political prisoners, and he wanted to 

nnwl «ow that a Labour Government was in 

poww. Nor was that all The Conference had declared in favour of a policy 
pf self-goverantent anfl self-detergiination, apd had pledged the party to introduce 
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a measure giving India Dominion status. In view of what had occurred he 
thought there should have been a re-affirmation of that policy as an indication to 
India that the party meant what it said. As it was, Indian Nationalists and 
democrats has come to the conclusion that there was no difference between the 
Labour Party and the Liberals and Tories. It was time that something was done to 
remove this impression. The least the Government could do was to release those 
who were in prison for political offences and at the same time to call a Roffnd Table 
Conference to consider the question of a new constitution. 

Dr. Drummond Shiels^ the Under-Secretary for India, contented himself with 
replying to the critics of the Government on the question of repression only, 
and said nothing on the wider issue of Swaraj. He denied that they had taken 
any action against trade union leaders. His chief and himself were as anxious as 
anyone to raise the standard of life in India, and nothing had been done to interfere 
with the legitimate activities of Labour leaders in that country. The Meerut 
prisoners were not charged with fomenting strikes or other forms of agitation, but 
with having engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the Government of India by 
armed force and with the financial aid of bodies outside India. 

He declared that it was the Communist Party which was making such 
strenuous efforts to capture the trade union movement in India. That was the 
real danger they had to deal with. He based his argument upon the assumption 
that the men now under arrest are either Communists themselves or are in league 
with Communists. He assured the delegates that the Government wanted nothing 
better than that justice should be done all round. They were anxious that 
everything should be done to encourage genuine trade unionism. They were in 
favour of the utmost freedom of speech in India consistent with the preservation^ 
of public order, a condition which was specially important in such a country. 
He wanted to make it clear that the Government of India would be supported 
by the Home Government in whatever measures were found necessary for dealing 
with violence or incitements to violence. 

The Conference then proceeded to vote down the reference back proposed by 
Mr. Fenner Brockway. At first it appeared that a considerable number in the 
hall were of his way of thinking, but when it came to a card vote the figures 
were found to be overwhelmingly in favour of the Government. 192,000 votes 
were cast for the reference back, but the official policy was endorsed by 1,892,000. 


Indians in East Africa 

In August 1929 a Delegation of the East African Indian Congress consisting 
of Messr J. B. Pandya, B. N. Anantani and Isherdas arrived in India. The mission 
on which they had come to their mother-country, to quote the words of one 
of its members, “is to educte public opinion in India wtth regard to the 
present position of Indians in East Africa and to request the Government * 
and the leading citizens in India to depute their representatives along 
with it to London to place their case before the Colonial Office, the Parliament 
and the British public when the report to be made by Sir Samuel Wilson, 
the permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the Hilton-Young 
Commission’s recommendations is published in September.” 

The Delegation’s Statment 

On the 20th September a deputation of the Delegation submitted^ to the 
Government of India the following ably written memorandum clearly dealing with 
the main grievances of the Indians in East Africa. 

The deputation first dealt with the question of a common franchise, and 
pointed out that the main issue in Kenya to-day was the question of a common roll. 
The deputation stated : 


62 
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“The present franchise is called communal, but it is really racial In 1923 the 
Imperial Government decided in favour of communal franchise, but the Indian 
community did not accept that decision. We strongly represented our case for a 
common franchise to the Hilton Youg Commission. We have consistently refused 
to enter the Legislative Council through the communal electorate and we have 
abstained from participating in the Legislative and Executive Councils altogether 
since 1928. Our attitude towards municipal bodies has been the same as towards 
the Legislative and Executive Councils and we recently decided to boycott 
the municipal councils also in order that our position with regard to the question of 
a common franchise may not be misunderstood or misrepresented. The Hilton 
Young Commission has recommended a common franchise, but subject to the 
consent of the European community. We are strongly opposed to this consent 
theory. Why has not our consent to the communal franchise considered neces- 
sary in 1923 ? Would the Imperial Government laydown that no change in the 
Kenya constitution could take place without the consent of the Indian community. 
The Imperial Government is expected to hold the scales of justice even. If they 
are satisfied about a common roll being necessary for the progress of the country, 
they should inform the European settlers that they cannot be allowed to block 
the progress of the country. The experience of the past few years has 
strengthened the belief of the Indian community in Kenya that no permanent 
settlement can be arrived at except on the basis of a common roil. We are prepared 
to make great sacrifices for the principle of a common roll ^ in the place of adult 
franchise based on qualifications on the lines of the Wood-Winterton agreement. 

“We have accepted the principle of reservation of seats in order to assure 
the European community that Indians are not out to acquire undue power under a 
a common franchise. We have agreed to accept a smaller number of seats than 
the Europeans in spite of the fact that the Indian population is double the 
European population. We have always been prepared to consider any reasonable 
safeguards that may be brought forward in order to allay the apprehensions of 
the Europeans, The Hilton Young Commission has recommended a civilization 
franchise, which Indians support in principle. It should be added that the 
Commission recommended a civilisation franchise, because it would be in the 
interest of the Natives also, who would automatically acquire the franchise as and 
when they qualify themselves for the same. A common franchise is the only 
guarantee of political equality in the circumstances of Kenya. 

“The Government of Kenya has recently passed an ordinance authorising 
the appointing of Europeans in place of Indian members to the Nairobi and 
Mombasa Municipal Councils as Indians, as stated above, have boycotted these 
municipal councils. It will be realised that the whole question hinges upon the princi- 
ple of a common franchise. We request the Government of India to request the 
Secretary of State to withhold his consent to this ordinance. We also respectfully 
urge upon the Government of India to support our claim for a common roll 

FEDERATION SCHEME 

“Regarding the idea of a Federation, Sir Samuel Wilson, when he was in 
Kenya recently, is reported to have arrived at certain conclusions. These were that 
a High Commissioner should be appointed with wide executive powers with a 
power of veto over legislation, and that there should be associated with him a federal 
Legislative Council called the Central Council, which should have an official majority. 
In addition to the heads of departments appointed by the High Commissioner, each 
territory will be represented by four members on this Council, two officials and two 
non-officials. The Central Council will have control of Customs, Railways and 
Harbours, Defence, Posts and Telegraphs and Research. We have opposed this 
federation on principle on the ground that it would be the thin end of the 
wedge and would ultimately result in a political federation. The Central Council 
in due course will acquire prestige and control over the purse. However, in view of the 
fact that there is a possibility of such a federation of the economic interests of 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganiyka being accepted by the Imperial Government 
owing to the support of the European community and some of the Governments 
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concerned, we have pressed that, in case the Central Council comes into 
existence, one of the two unofficial seats for each territory should be reserved 
for Indians, It is of the utmost importance that the economic life of the Indian 
community, who have very large commercial and vested interests in these territories, 
should be safeguarded by having such seats reserved for them in the Central 
Council. Without such definite reservation, we are afraid, from past experience, 
that the various Governments would not nominate Indian members on 
the Central Council.” 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN KENYA 

The memorandum next referred to the question of the constitutional changes^ in 
Kenya. The deputation observed : “We are opposed to the Chairman’s minority 
recommendation that there should be a majority of elected and nominated unofficial 
European members in the Legislative Council. The majority report recommends 
that official seats should be reducted by four and that the said number of 
seats be provided for native representation. They further suggest that the 
substitution of official by non-official members should be progressive,^ in other 
words, the process should be carried on further in future. The Commission fur- 
ther virtually recommends that Native interests should be represented by the 
Europeans to be drawn from retired officials, missionaries or planters. The 
constitution of the Kenya Legislative Council, at present, provides for a 
strength of 38 members, consisting of 20 officials, ii elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, i elected Arab and i nominated European missionary who 
is supposed to represent Native interests. If the commission’s recommendation 
is accepted, its immediate result will be that the Council will consist of 16 
officials, 16 unofficial Europeans (ii elected and 5 nominated), 5 Indians and 
I Arab. Thus, the official majority will disappear and the influence of the non- 
officiaf Europeans will be increased. One step further in the direction recommend- 
ed by the commission will lead to the creation of a non-official European 
majority and the consequent transfer of the constitutional control to European 
settlers. We need not say that we are strongly opposed to all this. We ask that 
the official majority should be maintained as per the terms of the declaration of 
His Majesty’s Government regarding Native trusteeship and the paramountcy of 
Native interests. But if the official majority is to be disturbed, the Natives 
themselves should be nominated to represent their own interests. We know that 
there are such Natives available. If, however, this is not done, at least one seat 
should be filled by a Native and the remaining four should be divided equally bet- 
ween the European and the Indian community. If all the seats are given to 
Europeans, it would disturb, to the further disadvantage of Indians, the present 
balance of racial representation, which is already unfair to them.” 

SEGREGATION OF INDIANS 

As for segregation, the deputation recalled the White Paper of 1923 which 
declared that His Majesty’s Government have decided that the policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics in townships must be abandoned, and point out 
that the policy laid down has not been adhered to. In spite of this declaration, 
in the township of Mombasa, plots are being put up for auction with the retried ve 
condition, viz., that Indians can neither bid for nor reside on the said plots. 
The memorandum continued : “Mr. Kaderbhoy filed a test case in 1928 on« 
this issue on behalf of the Indian Community, but the lower court decided the 
case against him. On appeal, the Supreme Court however decided that Indians 
could not be prohibited from bidding for the said plots ; but that the Government 
had a right to restrict the occupation of the said plots to Europeans only. The 
Government of Kenya has now appealed to the Privy Council against this decision 
on the first issue and Mr. Kaderbhoy has also applied for an appeal on the 
second issue. It would be realised that it is difficult for us to meet the ^st of 
engaging able counsel for defending this case successfuUy against ffie Kenya 
Government, and we therefore request the Government of India to help us m 
fighting out this tssue.” 

reservation of lands 

Regarding reservation of lands it was pointed out that in 1923 the Imperial 
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Government decided to reserve the highlands for Europeans. A poitlon of the 
lowlands was offered to foe reserved for Indians. The Indian community refused 
to accept the principle of reservation. It was mentioned in the White Paper of 
1933 that the Government of India should depute an agricultural expert to Kenya 
to report upon the land available for Indian settlement as regards its suitafoility. 
We have been retjuesting the Government of India, for the last three years, 
to send an officer for this purpose. We beg to press this point once again as the 
question of settlement on land is a vital profiem to Indians In Kenya. It is being 
stated that there is no demand amongst the Indians in Kenya for agricultural land, 
but we submit that^ if the same facilities which are offered to Europeans 
are also given to Indians and no discrimination is made, Indians would be prepared 
to take to agncuHurc. 

l^roceeding, the deputation urged the appointment of an Indian non-official 
as Trade Commissioner and also reiterated its request for an encjuiry by an 
educational officer into the question of Indian education in the tenitories. The 
memorandum also laid stress on the need for medical facilities. 

Regarding recruitment of Indians for the higher services the memorandum 
stated, ^Hbat over 19% of the Indian population in Kenya is engaged in Govern- 
ment service and their treatment is a question of great importance to the 
community. There exist discrimination in leave and passage regulations as between 
Europeans and Indians. Land is granted to European civil servants on retirement 
on special terms, while no such concession is made in favour of Indians. A 
committee has been appoined in England to consider the question of recruitment to 
the colonial services of which Dr. Drummond Shiels, Under-Secretary of State 
for India is a member. We urge the Government of India to make strong 
representations to His Majesty’s Government to obtain opportunities for Indians 
to rise to higher positions in the colonial service.” 

POSITION IN Uganda 

As for the Uganda Legislative Council, it was pointed out that when the Le- 
gislative Council was inaugurated in Uganda in 1917 the constitution provided for 
three unofficial seats, two of which were allotted to Europeans and one to an Indian. 
The Indian community strongly protested against this unequal reprt sentation and 
refrained from accepting the one seat offered to them. They contended that, in 
view of their numbers, vested interests and the part they have played and are still 
playing in the development of the country, they are entitled to at least the same 
number of seats as Europeans, if not more. The Indians control two-thirds of 
the cotton trade and they number about n, 000 as against a European population 
of under 2,000. In 1925, however, when a deputation of the Indian community 
waited upon the present Governor the Indian community were assured that the 
acceptance of one seat would in no way prejudice their claim for equal re- 
presentation with Europeans. The Indian community, on the strength of this 
assurance, accepted the seats so offerred : but when representations were later on 
made for a further seat, they were told that as the Governor had nominated 
such unofficial members as were qualified to advise him, the question of lacial 
representation did not arise at all. Had the Governor even once nominated two 
^Indians and one European this explanation might have been regarded as satis- 
factory ; but as things are, it cannot be accepted by Indians. We request that the 
Government of India should support our claim for equal represeritation with 
Europeans. In Tanganyika also Indians have the same grievance as in Uganda. 
While Indians number about 19,000, the British population amounts to about 3,500 
only. Yet, out of seven un-official members nominated to the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council, five are Europeans and only two Indians. The preferential 
treatment accorded to Europeans should be done away with and Indians should 
be allowed the same representation on the Legislative Council as is enjoyed by 
the Britishers. There is no justification for the existing racial distinction in 
the mandated territory. 



Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report 

Soon after the departure from East Africa of Sir Samuel Wilson, 1 he East 
African Standard published a lengthy article which purported to give the main 
points on which agreement had been reached by the European community in 
Kenya. On the 24th July 1929 Mr. Lunn, the Colonial Under-Secretary, 
stated that it would be possible t^ publish early in September Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s report on the agreement reached by him in Nairobi with 
regard to constitutional changes in East Africa. When the announcement of Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s visit to East Africa was made, Indians were inclined to look upon 
his visit with grave fears, particularly because Mr. Amery had stated that Sir 
Samuel’s mission would be to discuss recommendations on the Closer Union of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and such possible modifications^ of the 
recommendations of the Closer Union Report as may appear desirable or 
necessary with the East African Governments and also with any body or individual 
representing interests or communities affected and that it would be his task to 
ascertain on what^ lines a scheme of Closer Union will be “administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable.” 

Sir Samuel Wilson’s report, issued on the 4th. October, however justified 
all the fears entertained regarding its recommendations. The report 
is prefaced with a note from Lord Passfield, the new Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, which runs : “This report is issued at the earliest possible 
date for the information of Parliament. The late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies explained to Parliament, in March last, that it would be Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s task to ascertain on what lines the scheme for a closer union in East 
Africa would be administratively workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the same time, Mr. Amery made it clear 
that Sir Samuel Wilson could not commit His Majesty’s Government or the 
Parliament in any way, and that any proposals for action arising out of his report 
would be submitted to Parliament before any final decision was taken. On the loth 
of July the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, reaffirmed in 
the House of Commons on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, the undertaking 
given by Mr, Amery. The publication of Sir Samuel Wilson’s report is not 
therefore to be taken as in any way committing His Majesty’s Government to the 
acceptance of the proposals or to agreement with the views expressed therein. 
The matter is engaging the consideration of His^ Majesty’s Government, who will, 
in due course, submit their conclusions to Parliament before any final decision is 
reached.” 

OPPOSITION IN TANGANYIKA 

Referring to the question of a closer political union, Sir Samuel Wilson 

S3ild 

‘ All communities with the exception of some in Tanganyaka appeared to be 
frightened by any idea of closer political union. The Indian community in 
Tanganyaka argued that Tanganyaka, being a mandated territory, equality of status 
was guaranteed to all sections of the community, and that a federation or a clos^ 
union was bound to affect the autonomy of Tanganyika and in particular the 
status of Indians resident there. For this and other reasons they were opposed 
to any proposals for a closer union of any kind. 

“The hope was freely expressed in Kenya that my visit might lead to some 
immediate settlement, which would obviate any further discussions for some time 
to come, and leave the Local Government free to devote its undivided attention 
to the enactment of legislation urgently required for the Colony. I met no one 
in East Africa who was in favour of any powers being delegated by His Majesty 
Government to a High Commissioner ( even if such a procedure were cons- 
titutionally possible ) and no one who took any exception to the view expressed 
by me that whatever the circumstances, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
must, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, retain full control and full respon- 
sibility for the direction of policy in East Africa”. 
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The scheme proposed by Sir Samuel Wilson, broadly speaking, involved “the 
appointment of a High Commissioner who will be the King^^s representative and 
will rank senior to the Governors of the three territories and will exercise 
complete control, legislative and administrative, over certain common services, viz., 
Customs, Railways including ports and harbours. Posts and Telegraphs, Defence 
and Fundamental Research. 

‘‘In exercising his legislative functions, the High Commissioner is to be assisted 
by a Central Council. The powers of the Central Council are to be limited to the 
transferred subjects, all other matters being left to the local legislatures. The 
present freedom of debate on all subjects is to be reserved to members of the 
local legislatures. 

“The High Commissioner is also to be assisted by special advisory boards 
on Customs and Railways, composed of officials, at least half of whom are to be 
members of the Central Council. 

“There must be an official majority in the Central Council consisting of the 
High Commissioner, ( President ), three officials at the central head-quarter, 
seven representatives of Uganda, seven representatives from each of the different 
territories to be nominated by the High Commissioner on the recommendation of 
the Governors concerned, who should consult un-official members of the Legisla- 
tive Councils in regard to the name of the unofficial representatives to be submitted 
to the High Commissioner*’. 

Discussing the question of the control of Native Policy, Sir Samuel Wilson 
said : ‘‘Everyone was agreed that no exception was likely to be taken in any 
quarter to the views expressed in the Hilton Young Report on the general 
principles that should govern the relations between the Natives and other 
communities. On the other hand, I met no one during my tour who 
was in favour of making a central authority directly responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of policy on Native Affairs and all matters concerning the relations between 
the Natives and the Immigrants’*. 

INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

Dealing with the position of Indians in East Africa Sir Samuel Wilson said : 
“That the Indian question is as acute in Kenya as it is to-day may be said to be 
mainly due to the resentment felt by the Indian community against the introduc- 
tion in that colony in 1923, of a communal system of representation. As pointed 
out in the Report of the Hilton Young Commission, the Indian community do not 
claim representation in proportion to their numbers, but merely demand effective 
representation of their interests. At the same time they ask for equality of political 
status. 

“Their main objection to a communal roll is sentimental in so far as in their 
view it conveys the implication that they are politically inferior to the European 
comrnunity, an implication that is naturally very galling to their self-respect. The 
situation was complicated by the publication of the majority report of the Hilton 
Young Commission which appears to have been interpreted by the Indian 
community to mean that the whole question of their position in Kenya would be 
reopened and that it was only a matter of a short time before a change from the 
(fommunal roll system would be approved. It appears to have been entirely 
overlooked that the majority report of the Hilton Young Commission took the 
view that a general agreement locally would be an essential factor in any 
scheme of settlement. 

‘The situation as regards the position of Indians in Kenya has no counter- 
part in Uganda and Tanganyika, where there is no system of elective repre- 
sentation, and where different communities have been accustomed to live 
amicably side by side to work together in the closest harmony for the common good. 

“The Indian^ communities ask (a) that if a Council is at any time created one 
half of the unofficial members representing each territory on the Council should be 
Indians, and that this should be provided for statutorily ; (b) that whether a central 
authority is created or not, the Indian communities should be given greater share 
than is the case to-day in the responsibilities of Government, and that Indians should 
be appointed to some of the higher posts in the administrative, judicial, medical 
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agricultural and scientific services ; (c) that if advisory bodies are set up in London 
to assist the Secretary of State for the Colonies Indian interest should be adequately 
represented ; (d) that if the post of High Commissioner for East Africa is created, 
one of his private secretaries should be an Indian belonging to one of the superior 
civil services in India ; (e) that the attention of the Committee which has been set 
up in London to consider the conditions of entry into the Colonial Office and the 
Colonial services should be drawn to the claim of Indians for equal, rights with 
other British communities. 

“On the other hand, I have been informed that Indians in East Africa do not 
seek a dominating position, and that what in general they desire (a) for the purpose 
of establishing their equality of status, a change in the system of communal roll ; 
(b) adequate representation of local Indian interests in the Council ; (c) a fair share 
for the Indian community of the medical, educational and other facilities provided 
by the. Government ; (d) to seek an end to the prevailing atmosphere of political 
controversy and inter-racial distrust 

“When I met the representatives of the Indian community in Kenya, Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Kunzru being present, I suggested that since there appeared to be no 
likelihood at the present time, of reaching a local agreement on the question of a 
communal roll, it might be desirable to explore other avenues of approach which 
might eventually lead to such an agreement My suggestion met with no response 
from the meeting, and rightly or wronglyi His Majesty’s Government, the Kenya 
Government, the Secretary of State for the Colonies and I myself came in for a 
certain amount of criticism on the ground, that no one had made any move with a 
view to bringing the European and Indian communities together. On the other 
hand, judging from the discussions which I had with some of the leading^ Indians 
in Kenya, I would not exclude the possibility of the Indian community being 
prepared to accept nomination to the Legislative Council instead of election always 
provided that certain undertakings were given. These would be (a) that His 
Majesty’s Government should give an undertaking that the door was not closed 
to a common roll ; and (b) that the Kenya Government would miss no opportunity 
of using its good offices to bring the European and Indian communities together. If 
these undertakings were given, I believe that there is a possibility that the Indian 
community of East Africa might accept nomination to the Council so that they 
could have an opportunity of proving their good faith, and showing that they were 
genuinely ready to work for the good of the Colony, while not aiming at political 
domination.” 


Sir Samuel Wilson dealt next with the question of reconstitution of the Kenya 
Legislative Council and after dealing with the Hilton Young proposals and the 
views held locally said : — 

“Broadly, the position may be said to be (a) the European community are not 
ready to reduce their demand for increased elected European representatitm on 
the Council below fifteen members, and they are strongly opposed to ^y addition 
to the number of Indian representatives now included in the Council, (h) many 
members of the Indian community are opposed to any change which dots wt 
include the abandonment of the system of communal representation, and also to 
scheme which gives increased elective representation to the European commtmity* 
On the other land, if my personal opinion is correct, the members of the Indian 
community, who take a moderate view, might be prepared to agree to the ^me 
repicsentation for the Indian community as now on a nominated ii^ead or ^ 
elected basis, but on the understanding that no revolutionary change is n^de m 
the constitution of the Council, such as the granting of an elected Europe^ majo- 
rity, that the door is not closed to the reconsideration of the^ question of a 
man roll and that the Government agrees to miss no opportunity of bn^^ awu 
a friendly understanding between the European and Indian coinmumties. ^ 

Sir Samuel Wilson then gave the conclusions arrived at and snggesised 
tive schemes. He said: “Ido not think that I can explain the ^ucJuws 

I have arrived at than by giving what appear to me three 
might be possible solutions of this controversial 

the various representations would be as follows ; Ex-officio offiaals 5^ 
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ted ofificiaLs 7, 6, 7 ; elected Europeans 13, T5 ; elected Arab i, x, i ; elected 
nominated Indians 5, 6, 6 ; nominated unofficials to represent general including 
Native interests 7, 7, 8 ; total 38, 38, 42, 

‘T submit that all these schemes have the following merits : (a) they provide 
for a decrease in the abnormally large number of officials now serving on the 
Council ; (b) they provide for an increase in the number of elected Europeans but 
only a very small one, as compared with the demands made in the past ; (c) they 
so divide the Council as to make it impossible for the elected Europeans, with 
the full Council voting, to carry any measure against the views of the Government 
supported by Indians unless they can get seven nominated unofficial or six 
nominated unofficials and the elected Arab to support them ; (d) the Governor is 

left complete discretion as to selecting for nomination the best persons (irrespective 
or race ) to represent the general including Native interests. 

_ ROLL OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 

Sir Samuel Wilson in his final remarks observed : “The importance from a 
purely economic point of view of centralising the control of the essential Services 
is great. It would however only exceed slightly if at all the importance of having 
a high official in East Africa who could, if he had the necessary personality and 
tact, exercise even without the wide executive powers envisaged by the Hilton Young 
Commission, a co-ordinating influence of far-reaching value over the work of the 
three administrations. In fact, he would be in a position to do much of the work 
recommended by the Hilton Young Commission, and would, as (.'hairman of the 
Governors* Conference, play a very leading part in shaping the future policy and 
destiny of these great territories. That this must be one of the functions of the 
High Commissioner is no doubt the reson why the Government of Tanganyika 
made the proposal to me that, in order to regularise the position of the central 
authority, it would be desirable to give him full executive control over the three 
territories, even though the exercies of this control is limited by the instructions 
from the Secretary of State, to matters dhectly connected with the transferred 
subjects. I discussed this proposal with the Governor and the Acting Governor 
when I met them at Nairobi in June when it was urged that there would be 
strong objection taken in some quarters in East Africa to any constitution which 
would permit of full executive control being given to the High Commissioner at 
any moment and when the Secretary of State for the time being might choose to 
cancel the instruction restricting the use of that power to the transferred subjects. 

'‘1 have already mentioned that the Governor of Uganda and the Acting 
Governor of Kenya are of opinion that the scheme outlined in this report should 
be put into operation without undue delay, while the Governor of Tanganyika, would 
prefer to postpone any such action until it is possible to formulate Native policy 
for East Africa. With this object in view, Sir Donald Cameron suggests, in his note, 
the setting up of a highly authoritative committee or commission in London which 
IS apparently to examine witnesses and give those who are not in agreement with 
the principles advocated in the report of the Hilton-Young Commission an oppor- 
tunity of stating their views. The matter raised in this note was discussed at my 
ifteeting held with the Governors and the Acting Governor early in June. The 
hopes by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya on the same 
subject ai e printed as appendices. I am unable to support the view of the Gover- 
nor of Tanganyika to the effect that the adoption of any scheme of a closer union 
(even though confined to purely economic services) should be postponed pending 
further inquiry into the question of Native policy in East Africa, and I concur with 
the view held by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya as to 
the desirability of putting the scheme of co-ordination proposed in this report 
into operation at an early date. 

“Lastly I suggest that the setting up of an authoritative body in London to 
institute yet another inquiry into the question of Native policy would not be at all 
favourably received in East^ Africa itself, where, as far as I could ascertain, many 
people are tired of commissions and committees of inquiry, and hope, above all 
else, for an early termination of the discussions that have been in progress now for 
over two years. 
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Indian Constitutional Reform 

Nawab of Bhopal on Indian Aspirations. 

Inaugurating the fifth ’session of the Bhopal Legislative Council on the. 21st 
September 1929, H, H. the Nawab of Bhopal said : — 

British India and Indian India both await the momentous decisions which 
will perhaps be taken during the course of the next year regarding the future 
of our country, British India is forcing the pace towards complete self- 
government, and we of the Indian States have declaied, more than once, that 
our full sympathies are with them in their aspirations towards the attainment 
of Dominion Status within the Empire. 

The Princes will be prepared, whole-heartedly, to co-operate and to bring 
their States into line with British India in any honourable, fair and just settle- 
ment which will conduce to the welfare of our motherland and the good of the 
Empire, We fully realise our obligations to our country, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that we regard it to be our foremost duty to see that we are not a drag 
on her. To ensure this we, who are already self-governed, must endeavour to the 
extreme limit of our capaci ty to secure, where it does not already exist in the 
States, that peace, contentment and prosperity of the people for which British 
India is struggling. But, at the same time, we must also work for the preserva- 
tion of our own identity and integrity, and our rights and privileges, as internally 
independent and sovereign states. 

Again, whatever be the differences of opinion in certain matters, between 
us and the Government of India, we must not forget that we are under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the British for all that they have done for the good of our 
States, and we must never ignore our treaty obligations to them. After all, 
they proved to be our staunchest friends at a time when the one or the other 
of us was being battered to pieces by our own countrymen. 

In any new arrangement, therefore, it will be only right if we ask for 
guarantees to ensure that a similar fate shall not be in store for us in the future, 
and that our rights and interests shall be fully preserved and maintained. For 
these reasons, and many others, I should like to make it clear^ that we -shall 
not be a party to any proposals which may aim at India’s going outside the 
British Empire. Within that Empire we wish to remain as honourable partners, 
and for that end we shall strive to the utmost of our capacity. 

Peace and contentment of the people result from good government. This 
is always possible in the States if we only adopt well and clearly defined 
constitutions based on true Indian ideals of kingship, and strictly and honourably 
adhere to them. This is necessary, because, as far as we, the Princes, are 
concerned, it is only right and fair that, whilst we claim from the people our 
rights as their Rulers, we should at the same time fully realise our obligations 
and our duties to them. 

If we assert, on the plea of religious and tnedieval doctrines, that it, is .the 
Divine Will which puts a Ruler in power, and consequently the people should 
bow to it, we must also recognise that it is not the Divine Will that such a , 
Ruler should be a menace to his dynastic in/teres ts and to the^ interests of his 
people. A firm believer in my religion, and a loyal follower of my Prophet, !• 
Relieve — and I take my inspiration from my religion-— that it is not fair to God, . 
tQ Islam and to man, that a Ruler should lend himself to the belief that he is 
at liberty arbitrarily to Sacrifice the rights and interests of his subjects, ip^ 
order to satisfy his personal whi^ns and caprices. 
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Coming to the question of reforms in the States and the introduction 
therein of democratic forms of Government, I would like to point out, that, as far 
as I know, the Princes are by no means opposed to the principles of democracy. 
After all, the true aims and objects of all forms at i^uvernment are the same, 
be they on the lines of Indian kint^^ship or, the American Republic. In the 
former the final authority is vested in a Ruler, in the latter in a small group 
of politicians, but the goal of both is ivi critical, namedy, government for the 
benefit and uphft of the people- Both can serve the best interests of a country 
and be a blessing to humanity j and both are open to temptations and can 
be a menance to a people. ^ ^ ^ , 

Why then quarrel about forms? Why initiate methods of administration so 
far unknown to the country? Instead, why not reform ourselves where reforms 
are needed and yet retain our indigenous system which has stood the test of 
centuries? Let nobody for a moment suspect that when we hold views against 
an immediate change to democracy, we are opposed to its principles, We do so 
because we believe that a fully democratic governm«*nt can only be successful 
in a country where a very large number of the people know what is best for them. 

‘ honest examination of our conditions, I am afraid, re veals that at the 
present stpgc of our moral, mental and physical development, this is not the 
case with us. The fact is that the people’s ignorance of motlern and progressive 
ideas makes thtim au easy prey to bigotted conservatism, which leads to most, 
dej^orable communal strifes, and creates a feeling of aversion in their minds 
to the initiation of elementary, social anti other reforms. Their opposition to 
their education, and their obstinacy against the adoption of modern medical, 
sanitary and scientific method^, stand in the. way, of their political progress. 

You cannot alter these conditions by a wave of the magic wand. You 
n.Ved centuries of persistent ^.nd .honest work, and I think tluii It would not be 
practical politics, to aspire to rule with any success a medieval people by 
twentieth century methods. After* all, one iCannot lose sight of the fact that an 
igt^or^nt’ and irresponsible. democracy is, ‘ and can be, the greatest danger to- 
a jc;ox|htry,s and, .thereby, to the peace of the whole world. 1 am convinced 
tfet the success of an .oriental people lies in their remaining oriental. I atm- 
afraid we have already had too many western ideas forced on our 'eastern 
minds, and that ton at the expense of our own culture, and to the detriment^ 
ofji^ur civilisation, ..There is no, more rooip left for any further additions to 
t^e^se,pat least not till we feel sure that this progress will not leml u§ to become^ 
cojnpletely oblivious of ln{^ia’s own greater past ; my earnest advice to all 
true sons of the country, is that Jtl^ey should fully consider and weigh .the pros 
and, cons before they thiiik of detpolishpig an existing edifice. i i 

I offer this advice pv>t as a Kiiler, but as one who is your countryman, 
anej as one who is.p^pud to be abje to call himself as belonging to ypu; and 
here ‘I would* l^ke to strike a personal note. You all know better than anyone , 
else,, that tnave^been brought up and' educated as a democrat and, as a napona- 

J have spent the best part of my life at my Alma Mater amongst some of 
the, pbor.est and humblest of my countrymen. ♦ 

* * It, is hot a secret that I have, lived with them as one of the.m. I have served, 

in, and worked for, this country as an ordinary servant' of the State, ^ and it 
was nothing else but Divine Will which, by a sequence of unforeseen accidents, 
brdught me to the position that I hold to-day ; but this cannot make me forget 
the lessons I ‘have learnt in the past. . 

' ' I w4nr to’ make no secret of “it that I have very strong leanings towards 

democf,acyV hot 'f he western form of democracy, but democracy in the broader 
sense the' word.^ But it ps' this very democratic tendency that makes me 
feel convinced, that it is not right for anyone to .force, in an autocratic fashion, 
ideal of exotic froms of government on a people completely ignorant of their 
principles ahd th^ir olojectives/ \ , 

Highness advised the members ot the legislature not to abuse 
^hatio'ns as(tlipt involves the Government in a tremendous 
unnecessary, nnd extra work J. to educate their constituents in the., 
citizenship and' to 'train' local tal§rit for'holdihg offices ifl., 
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. Tho Nawab continued , 

- As- regards your share, as Government members, in . the. ‘business thatjs 
transacted ■ in this House, you know that this CounciKhas ' been created with 
two main objects, namely (i) to train the people to- serve the country -in -the -.right 
manner, and (2) to associate them' with the administration.; ’ . * 

It is yet in an infant stage of development and, as such, it stands in need 
of yOur assistance and your support. With your knowledge of the affairs of 
the world, and with your wider experience in all branches of administration, 
I know it is easy for you to parry the arguments of the people’s representatives 
in support of their proposals, but I feel sure that the temptation to come 
triumphant out of a duel of words, or the thought of the prestige of the Govern- 
ment, will never be allowed to over-ride the best and true interests of the country. 

The biggest triumph for a man is to be reasonable, and the highest prestige 
of a government can be best maintained by government itself readily acknow- 
ledging and correcting its own mistakes. Let me, therefore, hope that it would 
always be the spirit of the proposals under discussion, and not the letter, that 
would lead you to your decisions. 

Before I finish, I wish to make a personal appeal to my nobles and subjects, 
who live in the cities, and to all the public servants, and it is this, that you 
should all learn to love and respect my peasantry. They are the real backbone 
of the country. It is they who feed you by the sweat of their brow and, as such, 
they do not deserve to be treated as people living on a lower plane than 
ourselves. I have all along given you the lead in this matter, and, therefore, 
1 have a right to insist that you should go to them, be one of them in their 
sorrows and their pleasures, and always help them to the utmost of your capacity. 
You will lose nothing by serving them in this manner, and in their turn, they 
are bound to love and respect you for it. Remember the lines:— 

“ a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


Maharaja of Bikaner on Round Table Conference. 

In an address to the Administrative Conference of his State on the 21st 
October 1929, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner pleaded for a calm and dispassion- 
ate atmosphere for the solution of the various problems confronting Indian 
statesmen which he said was not going to be so simple or easy a task as some 
might imagine. It required a proper grasp and full appreciation of each other’s 
stand-points and difficulties, and a reasonable amount of give and take as well 
as compromise on all sides in the cause of India as a whole, British India, not 
less than the Indian States, had to make its contribution towards the goal. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner felt that there were great potentialities of benefit 
to the States and their subjects arising from the appointment of the Butler Com- 
mittee. Having the fullest confidence in the equitable treatment of such questions 
by the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government he shared the views expressed by 
the Princes’ Conference in Bombay that any unsatisfactory features In regard 
to issues between the British authorities and the States as also between the 
States and British India could undoubtedly be solved by personal discussion 
with the Viceroy and by recourse to frank and friendly negotiations, rather 
than by any legal steps or by recourse to non-co-operation in which the Princes 
did not believe. His Highness appealed to British Indian leaders for a proper 
grasp of the correct constitutional position of the States and a full appreciation 
of the standpoint of the Princes. 

His Highness further emphasised that the Princes had, on various occasions 
in the past, not merely by words, but by deeds given actual proofs of their 
feelings towards British India and of their welcoming the attainment of Dominion 
^Status. His Highness added that further proof of their sincerity and support 
tp the legitimate aspirations of British India would be forthcoming in a very 
substantial and practical manner during the next few months, subject, of 
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course, to two obviously essential conditions, (i) that equitable and satisfactory 
arrangements were arrived at between the parties concerned about the position of 
the States in the future constitution of India on terms fair and honourable alike 
to the States and British India and (2) that India remained an integral part 
of the British Commonwealth under the aegis of the beloved King-Emperor. 

‘‘In this,” declared His Highness, “the Princes have been as much 
influenced by their desire to see a strong and united India under the Crown 
and thus a source of additional strength to the British Empire, as they have 
been influenced by the feeling that they are bound to their brethren in British- 
India by ties of blood, race and religion. In the circumstances, no one in 
British India had the least justification for distrusting the Princes and the 
States or suspecting their “bond fides,’^ much less for repeating the senseless 
charge that the Princes were opposed to constitutional reforms in British India.” 

“Before very long” continued His Highness, “all the parties concerned, 
namely, the British Government, British India and the Indian States would be 
caded upon to contribute towards solving the various knotty problems in 
building up a stable and safe constitution for India as a whole, to enable 
British-India as well as Indian States to march hand in hand and to contribute 
towards the well-being and glory of their common motherland.” There were 
strong rumours, which His Highness sincerely hoped would prove to be true, 
that, with the sympathy and support of India’s popular Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
and the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government, a Round Table Conference would 
be convened in England in the not distant future on which it was essenh’al 
that both British India and the Indian States should be adequately represented. 
In order to make such a conference a real success, co-operation between the 
two parts^ of India was essential, and must be aimed at in a fraternal spirit 
by the Indian States as well as British India. 

Proceeding, His Highness emphatically and effectively repudiated^ the 
malicious charges, sometimes levelled by irresponsible people against the Princes 
who were represented, as attempting to perpetuate autocracy, absolutism and 
misrul eto stem the rising tide of Nationalism in British India and the increas- 
ing power of public opinion in their own states and to secure a blank cheque 
to oppress their subjects and to squander public money and to work generally 
against the best interests of their subjects and altogether ignore them. His 
Highness asserted, from his own intimate acquaintance with the problems of 
the States, that there was no atom of truth in these pernicious lies, and that the 
Princes and the States as a body were wholeheartedly and sincerely working 
in the best interests of the States and their subjects. 

Referring- to the attacks in the Press, His Highness cited facts in regard 
to the administrative conference itself, to show how a certain section of the 
Press in British^ India delighted in the basest scandal-mongering and malicious 
propaganda against the States but gratefully acknowledged the sane and sober 
attitude of many responsible leaders and respectable newspapers in British 
India.” “An honest and efficient Press,” observed His Highness, “ is the Fourth 
Estate, and wholesome criticism is good for us all in more ways than one. 
One of the functions of an honest and honourable Press is not only to criticise 
where criticism is really called for, but to instil fresh ideas and to help to take 
a Ruler or Government or official out of any rut into which he may have been 
driven deep through force of habit or imperviousness to light. But that can- 
not unfortunately be said of a certain type of local correspondents and a certain 
section of the Press which have brought the name of the public Press into the 
mire, and indeed which have strayed far away from all that was honourable, 
best and noble in the traditions of journalism and journalists,” 


MaKaiaja of Bikaner on the Viceroy’s Announcement 

His Highness the Maharaja.of Bikaner in the course of a press interview on 
the 2nd November 1929 said : “ I have only a couple of hours ago received a fulV' 
cpl^of His Excellency the Viceroy’s important statement, but I say without hesi- 
lation that as a patriotic Indian devoted to bis motherland, as a Ruler of an Indian 
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State who, in common with his subjects, has a real stake in the country, and a^ 
a Ruling Prince deeply attached to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor by 
inalienable ties of unflinching loyalty, I sincerely welcome the momentous decla- 
ration authoritatively made by His Excellency the Viceroy to the effect that it 
was implicit in the declaration of 1^17 that the natural issue of India’s con- 
stitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status 
and that before the stage of a Joint Parliamentry Committee was reached 
His Majesty’s Government propose to invite repres entatives of different parties 
and interests in British India as well as the representatives of the Indian States 
to a Conference for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement in regard both to Biitish Indian and All-Indian problems, so that it 
may be possible for them eventually to submit to Parliament such proposals on 
these grave issues as may command a wide measure of general assent. 

This statesmanlike courage, and timely action is a further proof of the 
gracious sympathy and abiding solicitude of our beloved King-Emperor for the 
Princes and the people of India on whose behalf His Majesty, as Prince of Wales, 
made such an earnest appeal for greater sympathy on his return to England 
after his first visit to India, and to whom as Emperor, His Majesty was further 
pleased, a few years later, to deliver at Calcutta the heartening message of faith 
and hope. 

“ Those who have the privilege of knowing well our popular Viceroy were 
fully assured of the genuine sympathy and noble sentiments which Lord Irwin 
entertains for both British India and the Indian States, but His Excellency’s 
recent announcement must surely afford the amplest proof to everyone of his 
transparent sincerity of purpose and the conscientious manner in which he has 
discharged his duties during his recent mission to England as India’s ambassador* 

“ The fair, liberal and business-like manner in which the Labour Govern- 
ment tackled the Egyptian and the Iraq question so soon after their coming 
into power, had led me to think that His Majesty’s Government appreciates 
fully well the saying that ‘ great Empires and narrow minds go ill together,’ and 
encouraged me in the belief that the problems connected with British India 
and the Indian States would be dealt with in the same liberal and statesmanlike 
spirit and with the same breadth of vision and imagination so necessary in 
regard to questions of Imperial — indeed world-wide significance and we of India 
— to whichever of its two great parts we belong — have indeed good reason to be 
grateful to the Viceroy as well as His Majesty’s Government and the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, for thus paving the way for the attainment of 
India of its full political freedom as an equal and honourable member of the 
British Commonwealth of nations. 

“ With the report of the Simon Commission still undftr preparation, the 
impossibility of anticipating the nature of any constitutional changes that may 
hereafter be proposed, it is not reasonable to expect more at this stage, an^ It is 
now for India — Indian States as well as British India — to demonstrate to .pie 
world at large that they are jointly and severally and unitedly capable of dealing 
successfully with and solving the problems involved in a practical and hnsih^s 
like manner, coupled with reasonableness and good will and with mutual tclejration 
and sympathy and a due appreciation of each others claims and difficulties* 

“There must inevitably be some disappointment at the prospect tyrsome 
delay in holding the proposed Conference in England, which it might not be forind 

feasible to do before the summer of 1931 . . , . r i.- 

“ A severe European winter is not the most favourable tune for the setti 
ment on amicable lines of problems of such grave import to all conenrnedi. 
months are of comparatively small importance in the life ana to 

country, and it is perhaps all to the good that not o^y British India 
the Indian States should have ample time ajd to 

proposals of the Simon Commission before, partaking m the 

“The minds of the Indian Princes, whp ga%i:|d in DeiP'^ 
never ^ exercised ’ as to the effect which the forthcomifg ah»o«ce 

have on the Indian States, as I have read 

“Far from feeling any apprehensions,, th^ princes and the {tovernments of 

the Indian States will, I feel sure, welcome the Conference, 
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as .t will, on the contrary, finally set at rest all ,1, ^ , [®IKAner 

entertained jn the States and clLify fte:esDecia o’ ^PP'^hensions 

ln“S'v ^«^>!s!n'g ft.1 weU thaUhe/are k ° "'i'hinthe 

'n British India by ties of -blood r,L ‘'’sir brethren 

tUudolf of Dominion Status by British"lnd?a’orTo b7a”d '^^mper 

feuds and they as eamestlv i. ,! r’ against each other,, in 

the political leaders of British^fndia' “"'‘V of India as their friends, 

both unp7trSc a^d uLrat^r^h^l'S be 

their sympathy with the legitimate asoirLinns nfih'* ’r^n ’‘®P*^*«<Ify emphasised 
India, and they went a step further It the RntSf tiountrymen in British 

they cordially ^Icomed the a “tain me Conference in June last when 

integral part of the British Empire, ominion Status by British India as an 

after expres^sin^S hD^^ha^'th'f uimou^rSere month ago, 
^inference to be convened by the ImDerioI Tot about the Round Table 
he Sympathy and support of the Princes wntUd i '^®’^”ment_I went on to state 'hat 

at such a Conference. Thouah substan- 

o be considered and agreed upon "the Prin,. ‘I®mils have yet 

■mphcations of Dominion Statur’now hannu ' "1’^ “"mindful of the full 
openly given expression to the belif^f tK India. They have 

problem and the ultimate goal— wheilever Hrr, ^®/’ *''”^'® solution ofthe^ndian 

''®d®fation which woid h->"s nn“f“* “‘’r ’®;^°“''»ble and the 
of States, ^ terror for the Princes and the 

liberation on q'ueSs ?f“comm™ conemn^fff f°'' ®°me means of joint 

the States. Customs duties excise affecting British India as well as 

poit and mter-communication including aerfai*^’^''^™’ ’’?'b''ays and means of trans- 

radio broadcasting as ^f as ?°r'® telegraphs, 

and banking and exchangellfheS ar^'’ problems of 

noil demanding jo,nt deliberation between questions affecting 

Ind-”"’’' f“'eme"t as regaJds the^'fut!t°re®^nSsrtl^"'‘f'’“?; equitable and satis- 
India of the future. This was Lroffi, ?t the States in the policy of 

the Indian States Commhtee • ^but^^bi ihe^appLt. 

t^he Indian States’ problems has notTeen dealt *1® ‘ 1®’^ “’“P'^’^t this aspect of 

tithll barm-wii! come tf the Stltet bv ■ ^Pt^lP^te that good- 

fhA Imperial Governments ^ question being seriously dealt 

The separate negotiations as well Governments of 

The wisdom of having the Butler Commit t^e inn^ Conference. 

1 C * Wliat the ^ Princes have all aloncr more apparent. 

anH of the correct position of attached importance to 

and safeguards for the preservation ilT ^^®<lt3ate guarantees 

surh^^n ' perpetual allies and friends » ^nf?fn”^tH^® u® Princes' honourable 
h m any new policy devised for thf*^ their rights and privileges as 

naturally lay special stress unnn governance of the coumry. They 

arrangement under the Dominion form point, namely, that in any new 

fmure relations with British India shou^rPhJt^^f? adjustment of^heir 

BritUhT. h^^ourab le anf with Iheir free consent, 

Bnt sh India. The States cannot be exnect^f?.^ as to 

-rir-/ .Xvs't” 

dSriifr *° believe that they cannot .o TJ:.* advantage, and it s 

.o .p„ 4«1“ .S? a;?'. l“'s.r;;rs 'Z7, 
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their separate entity. The Princes ‘ahd the States will'/ thVrefore, be gratiffed 
to note that the scope of the Conference is to be confined only either to British 
Indian, or All-Indian problems, and that questions purely of domestic concern 
affecting the internal autonomy of the States have been wisely elimipaied.” 

Asked about the attitude of the Princes in regard to the. invitation issued by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to a Round Table Conference His Highness said 

‘‘ I am glad in a way that you have asked this question. .Desirous as I am . 
of riot touching on controversial mi tter on .this, happy occasirm I should 

have preferred to say merely that a conference such as that planned by the 
All- Parties Convention has now become superfluous, though it would be as well 
to make certain points clear, I fully appreciate the importance of evolving with 
the free consent of all the parties concerned a suitable constitution for India 
which would for the future- guarantee and protect their several rights and 
interests j but in my view such a Conference, if it is to be of any value, must be 
tripartite ; and it is on these grounds that the Princes will, I am sure, welcome 
the Conference proposed by the Imperial Government. 

The Princes and the States have made it abundantly clear that they stand 
solid for the British connection, and they cannot attend a Confercnce^held in the 
absence of the other' party to our ' treaties. But whilst .ignoring ’ the ^British 
Gov.einment, arid not including any of their representatives /in the invitation, 
representatives of the ‘ peoples ’ of the Indian States appear, in accordance with 
the ‘terms pf the All Parties resolution, to have also been invited. It is difficult 
to conceive that it was not Apparent to the All Parties Convention' that in. Ihe.^ 
circbmstance it was in any case impossible to expect the Princes to depute the 
duly constituted representatives of their Govetpinents to sit with and to negotiate^ 
on an equal basis with the so-called representatives of their people as a separate 
and independent party, nor could they have possibI>; expected the Governments 
of the States to agree to be bound by any such decision bf the so-callled represen- 
tatives ' of their slib/ect's', 'whose credentials , in regard to such claims it would, 
atdeast be interesting to examine; Such demarcation between the duly consti- 
tuted Governments of the States arid' therr peoples was, to say the least, unfor- 
tunate and implied a complete misconception of the’ relations- between^ the Ru/^r. 
and^ahe ruled in our States which the majority of the bona fide Ipyalarid* 
thinking subjects of our States would themselves find unacceptable, since fhey Have 
from time immemorial been accustomed to -‘regard their rulers as their natura'D 
leaders and spokesrhen and the hereditary defenders of their rights and interests: ^ 
“Here I wish to emphasise that in all 'theit effi)rts in the paspo secure' 
the just rights of their States the Princes and the States as a ‘body have; as I sa'id 
in my ^speech last month, whole-heartedly worked in the best interest's of their 
subjects as the custodians of their rights, and that, theyt will endeavour horiouf- 
ably -and* consistently to bear in mind their duties Uo^vards their people ^rid^o do^ 
their best for .them in all future negotiations.* But th4 tr'eaties-of the States have, 
been ^entered' into between .*lhe -British Government and the i^ulers As the fCpre-'^ 
sentatives of ‘their people, and as such the- rulers yand'* their 'Governmenfs, ,wh5^ 
have ©very right to sta^nd 'on their constitutional rights, will' note with satis ac^ 
tion that this correct- distinction^ have been drawn -in^lhe Viceregal statement and 
thei Prime Minister's- letter -by> makingdt=clear, that ^he invitation’ of HiS Majest/S' 
Governnaent will be extended to representatives of different parties aiKf' Inter- 
ests in British India and representatives df the Indian States^.’' - ' ^ 

“These remarks are, I trust, also a sufficient reply to the' question asked m 
the.Pressas to why, if the Pjsvinces can ;attend Confei^ence convened -by -His 
Majesty’s Government,' they should be unable to attend the AITParties Oonfference; 

“ In conclusion, -I beg respectfully to share in the Viceroy's hope that the^ 
pronouncement may, evoke, response from, and enlist the concurence of, all se^ibns 
of opinion- in India. I earnestly pray that His Excellency’s hopes will be fuelled* 
by the determined efforts of the leaders and people through out T^ia,^ wherever 
and whoever they are, breaking through the webs of mistrust which have^cro^ed* 
the relations not only between India and Great Britain, but between British 
India .and the States. It will be the duty o| every one to contribute to the success 
pf the Conference by constructive and not,. destructive proposals* Whatever 
mistakes have been made on any side or by any .individuals in the past, now with 
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the prospects once again bright for India, we ought, each and everyone of us, 
to remember the eloquent and moving appeal made by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught in 1921, “to bury along with the dead past the mistakes 
and misundct standings of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to 
join hands and to work together to realise the hopes that arise from to-day, and 
thus bring about, in His Excellency the Viceroy’s words “ the touch that 
carries with it healing and health ’ by which we may all contribute to the good of 
a greater India and of the Empire.’^ 


Maharaja Patiala on Rulers’ Claims. 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala at the Rajendra Gymkhana Club, Patiala on the 20th November 1929 on 
the occasion of his birthday celebration. Speaking on the Viceroy’s recent 
announcement the Maharaja said : — 

I could have anticipated myself in this and done so much earlier through 
the different vehicles of communication open to me, but I prefered to wait 
in order to give deep thought to that remarkable utterance. I realise that whaf 
I say would probably be read as coming from one who combines in himselt 
a triple capacity as the Ruler of Patiala, th e Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes and as a true friend of the British Government. These various capaci- 
ties are in no sense exclusive. On the contrary, they overlap and are intimately 
related with each other. In each and all of those capacities I welcome His 
Excellency’s pronouncement as timely and statesmanlike. Even as far as it 
goes — -and it could not very well have gone further — it announces a Step, the 
essential first step, towards the ultimate solution of India’s pressing constitu- 
tional problem. I say it without hesitation and without fear of contradiction 
that our mother country owes to Lord Irwin a deep debt for securing that there 
shall be a Round Table Conference between His Majesty’s Government in 
England and all the dififerent Indian interests. Our sense of gratitude to him 
is infinitely deepened when we realise, as we all should duly realise, the stead- 
fastness of purpose, the sincerity of conviction and the persuasive advocacy 
which His Excellency must have felt called upon to demonstrate in the present 
condition of party politics m England to enable himself to make such an 
announcement, and I would express the fervent hope that nothing further 
would occur to mar the very favourable effect which this pronouncement has 
already had in this country. 

Speaking as a patriotic Indian, I also venture to say that Lord Irwin has 
created a favourable opportunity for the early honourable realisation of India’s 
legitimate political aspirations through the only effective and the surest means 
of friendly negotiation. From the point of view of my ownsclf as a Ruler and 
of the Princes generally I feel myself warranted in affirming that by ensuring 
the association of the Princes of India with the indispensable negotiations 
promised, he has done much to put heart into a body which while remaining 
staunch to the British connection has not felt itself the gainer for its unflagging 
fidelity. In British India opinion on this point could not be without exception 
united. There was bound to be some variety of view, some difference of opinion. 

^ It IS no wonder that some people should have scented danger in our associ- 
ation, but I think I am correctly representing the public mind when I say that 
f -o ’ ^®ither can afford to ignore the other ” embodies the mutual feelings 
of British India and the States. To those who feel justified in distrusting 
OUT association I would merely say that the Princes were never willing, and if 
It were possible they are less so to-day, to submit to being employed as tools 
or layers to retard the progress towards the destined goal of their brethren 
outside their own territories. 

K f India is asking for Dominion Status. I speak with due diffidence, 

so f^r as I understand the matter, that phrase has now always carried 
rigidly defined connotation. It meant one thing before the Great 
B to-day. Things evolve in the passage of time/ 

The^y have to, they be allowed to. 
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Within the orbit of the British Empire there are to-day,various Dominipps, each 
of which has a status of its own vis-a-vis the world and the Empire. India will have 
to have her own constitution. The Viceroy has ensured that India’s constitutional 
problem will be solved in a dignified manner and, let us hope, to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned, and thus all untoward developments would be averted, as 
might have created insurmountable barriers between British India and .Indian India 
and may have resulted in widesprenfi and avoidable human suffering. ' ’’ ‘ 

I most earnestly trust that such a great opportunity will not be missed for tfie 
sake of mere sentiment, party, gain or personal prestige. The higher interest of the 
Motherland, I have no doubt, would be permitted to transcend all such ephemeral 
considerations. At the same time it is obvious that the maximum advantage can 
be derived from this unique opportunity only if we compose all dur differences and 
go to the conference truly united in heart and mind. 

I am sure it is a great satisfaction to my brother Princes as it is to me, to find that 
there is to be representation of the States at the Round Table Conference. ' 

The question arises what should be the position of the States in the constitution 
that will come into being within the next year or two and the. form it may assume^ 
at a later date. I have tried to answer this question to myself and I find, that my 
thought is being expressed by Kipling’s well-known verse, 

“Daughter am I in ray mother’s house : 

“But mistress in my own.” 

* - ' r I 

This has been the insistent claim of the present generation of Indian Princes. 
It must be, it will be, the claim of the States vis-a-vis any Government of India. ^ , 

If it were necessary to make the position of myself and my brother Princes still 
clearer, I would recall the famous resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
which read: — “Their position and mutual relation maybe readily defined. They 
are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


If you want to get an approximate notion of the attitude of the States, all you have 
to do is to adopt this resolution in the light of the history of the British connection' 
with the States which is enshrined in their subsisting treaties. Eliminate external 
affairs, slightly qualify equality of status with due regard to factors that cannot be 
ignored, substitute for ilie British Commonwealth of Nations the Federated States 
of India, and you have in a iintshcll what is more Or less in the mind of the States. ■ 

This brings me to the ctuestion of Federation. This device has been' suggested 
as the likeliest and the best solution of the Indian problem by many thinkers and 
endorsed as such by many political leaders in British India. They all have, however, 
insisted that over such a federation should be superimposed a strong Central 
Government. It should be obvious that if the States are expected to consent to 
federation, they cannot very well be left entirely outside that strong. Central Govern- 
ment, whatever form their inclusion might take, and whatever form may be devised 
it can only be introduced with their free and willing consent. ■ ' « 

I feel that these observations are neither untimely nor inappropriate, With His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement was published the correspondence between 
the Right Hon. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister and the Right Hon. 
Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Simon Commission. 

From this correspondence it is apparent that, although the original terms of 'Sir. 
John Simon’s Commission strictly confined their investigation and their recoriimen- 
dations to British India he has now enabled himself to formulate proposals, which 
must directly affect the States and may radically affect their interests. , 

This may turn out to be a piece of good fortune for the” Sta.tbs from their own 
point of view. It may easily be otherwise. Therefore, it needs to be ^ said, plainly 
and without flinching that it is possible that the cause of the States njay go by 
default. ‘ . < 

Sir John and his colleagues who did not themselves investigate thje problem of 
the States will only have before them to go upon, (a) the evidence of British Indian 
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witnesses on the Indian constitutional problem in which the States figure as a factor 
and are dealt with from the British Indian point of view, and (b) the report of the 
Butler Committee, 

This imposes upon us the necessity not merely of offering’ our observations upon 
every aspect of the Butler Committee's report, but of ventilating if we get time, 
for the necessary preparation, before the Round 'fable Conference of our views on 
the place of the States in any future constitution of India to which His Majesty's 
Government may be held to give their iinprimatur. 

I trust that my quotation of Kipling's verse and my reference to the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference will indicate the mind of the States in this behalf and that 
the indication will be of some use to Sir John Simon. But even so it is necessary 
to state that the report of the Simon Commission will probably be issuetl before the 
Chamber meets in February, and that the recommendations will have been formulated 
without the Princes having had an opportunity either to discuss widi the Commission 
questions bearing on their own position or the evidence that was tendered before 
that Commission. 

Without anything that I have said it must be apparent to everybody that India 
in general and the States in particular are at the parting of the ways. We, the States, 
naturally desire not merely to preserve our identity but all our rights whirdi, as our 
treaties make apparent, were retained only after great sacrifices at the altar of difficult 
circumstances.^ In view of that fact the present position requires that we should do 
all that m us lies to regain the rights that may have been lost to us through various 
circumstances, for which we were not responsible. 

Indeed^ to do this is a duty which we owe primarily to our subjects and also to 
our posterity, and we shall be unworthy representatives of our forebears if we flinch 
from this task. 

I do not, however, disguise from myself the fact that it is essential that we respect 
the temper of the modern age and accord our administrations t<i modern standards 
with due regard to our ancient polities, the traditions of our individual States and the 
existing local conditions. 

•o niuch talked of Federation is to come olf between the Indian States and 

British India it would be essential that each one of t!ie Federated States should be 
iiiternaUy autonomous and that all should in due course attain a fairly uniform level 
of good administration, -though not necessarily identical modes thereof. So long as 
the States and British India earnestly combine in the ]nirsuit of common ends it 
would remain a question for consideration whether even to-day the Rulers of States 

^ve any other ends in view than have either the present Govcniment of India or 
the present generation of British Indian political leaders. 


Maharaja Bikaner on London Conference 

The Maharaja of Bikaner delivered a lengthy address on the 22 nd December 
^oroguing the Legislative Assembly of Bikaner, in the com se of which he surveyed 

me issues s-nsing out of the Viceregal announcement and the position of Indian States 
in r^ation to the future constitution of India. His Highness said : 

♦wo o woulct like me to afford you this opportunity of associating yourselves with 
na my Government in tendering to the Viceroy our grateful thanks for the noble 
manner in which, as Ambassador of Greater India, he had. with rare 
' statemanship of the highest order, fought India's battle and represented 

V well as the States 

England and of expressing our deep gratification at the 
-rt^Kio Excellency's earnest advocacy has won for him, of which the memo- 

should disarm the doubts and 
fmnW rJ sceptical or distrustful Recent events have also 
Governmf^rjt g^enmne goodwill and sympathy for India of His Majesty's 

the Virf^rrkv V ^ neither British India nor the States let down 

the Viceroy, after his noble efforts and services in the cause of India, as the late Mr, 
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Montagu, than whom India never had a truer friend, was unfortunately let down, after 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

“Time flies and although it looks as if it was only a few months ago that we wel- 
comed Lord Irwin to India, His Excellency will, in the natural course of events, be 
relinquishing the Viceroyalty in April 1931 and in the interests of the two India’s as 
well as of the Empi-re, and with a view to launching and ensuring the success of what, 
we hope, will be a further measure of liberal constitutional advance for both British^ 
India and the States, it will be the earnest hope of all the sober elements throughout 
India, that His Majesty’s Government may be successful in securing the consent of 
Lord Irwin to stay on for a longer time as our Viceroy.” 


Continuing, the Maharaia said : “I am aware that some apprehension exists in the 
States on account of the fact that the Simon Commission has had no opportunities of 
properly eliciting the views and standpoints of Indian States’ Governments on the 
points involved, since they were not originally included in the Commission's terms of 
reference but, in my opinion, there is no cause for anxiety on this point. In the first 
place, I am sure that wc can confidently anticipate that a statesman like Sir John 
Simon and his distinguished colleagues will be the first to bear in mind the importance 
of doing justice to the legitimate claims of the States also, and of ensuring that ^ the 
States too should receive fairplay. Secondly, it might, in some ways, be a decided 
advantage for the States to go to the Conference, not only with an open mind, but 
also unfettered by any compacts or previous commitments We may further reason- 
ably expect useful suggestions by the Simon Commission after they have explored the 
various avenues by which the interests of British India and Indian States, where they 
'Conflict, might be satisfactorily adjusted which would enable the two great constituent 
parts of India to settle down in peace and harmony to work out, side by side, their 
respective destinies in a spirit of friendship and co-operation. The States, which 
cannot be irrevocably bound by any schemes and proposals arrived at without their 
concurrence, will, we may rest assured, have the fullest opportunities of having their 
say without which the Conference would be no Conference at all. So long as the 
case of the States is just and their attitude reasonable, they have nothing to fear from 
any such matters being dealt with by the Simon Commission or their being discussed 
at the Conference.” 


The Maharaja dealt at considerable length with the question of internal Reforms 
in States and the lights of States’ subjects. In his opinion a Prince who was a baa 
ruler was a grave menace to the State and bis subjects viewed from the culture and 
ethics of the East or of the West. Whether the Government of a country be autocra- 
tic, the obligation undoubtedly rests upon a Prince and his Government to^ rule ov^ 
his people wisely and well. No single Ruling Prince in India can deny this responst'' 
bility on him. From his personal point of view, too, and particularly in the interests 
of his dynasty, the Ruler should naturally be anxious so to govern his State as torfeig# 
over a loyal and contented people. 

His Highness next referred to false accusations light-heartedly hurled ^ 

Princes, and said that nothing could be more absurd or farther from the 
allegations appearing in the Press and on the platform in British India that 
and the Governments of States, in fighting at the present moment, for the 
themselves and their subjects, were actuated by a desire to get a blank ' 

misrule and for oppressing their subjects. His Highness observed : In _ 
nature of things, Princes and their Governments realise that there must a _ _ 
sions where intervention by the Crown as the Paramount Power is render 

able. All that the Princes desire is that intervention when renderjd>^w 

should not be arbitrary or based on inaccurate or onesided reports, ana ^ 
be resorted to not only with the greatest reluctance, but after 
and sympathetic consideration by the Viceroy as the 
the case of the Ruler or the State concerned, and further momth. t 
must be resorted to for the sole purpose of ^be furtherance ^ w 

and future, of Indian States and of the general Order of Pnnees I? 

Irwin himselt stated in his speech in the Chamber of 

His Highness, continuing, observed that there were assur^y o^^^^^^ 
safeguarding rights and securing justice for the subjects of State 4 
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or indifferent Ruler or government, and it was his sincere conviction that the Cham- 
ber of Princes was destined to play an important part in the^ future, even though at 
the present day its utility was circumscribed in many limitations and restrictions. 

His Highness next referred to the representation Slates' subjects at the London 
Conference, The Maharaja saicl that an ofHcial annoimrement Ijad been made on 
behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy and a reply had been given by the Secretary 
^ of State for India to a question in the House of Connnons on the subject in which it 
* was made amply clear that so for as Indian States were concerned questions which, 
it was contemplated, would be discussed at the Conference, would be confined to broad 
questions of constitutional policy in regard to which the acknowledged Kniers of Indian 
States were the only people who would speak with authority. The \dceregal pro- 
nouncement had also made it amply clear that questions ctmeerning internal govern- 
ment of the States would not arise at the Conference, and as had also been officially 
pointed out, their discussion at such a Conference was specifically precluded, because 
such matters were within the purview of the Ruler of each State, subject to the 
responsibility of the Crown as the paramount power for |irmecting people against 
gross misgovernment. 

The proposed Conference in England would be concerned firstly with the status 
of India as a whole in the Empire, secondly, with the constitution of British India 
visa-vis His Majesty's Government, and thirdly, with the iclaiions between the 
Government of India and the Governments of the Indian States. The constitutions 
of the States were necessarily outside the scope of the Conference, That 
was a matter between the Ruler of a State and Ids subjects. He continued : 
“In the constitutional structure of India, the two units are British India and 
the States, Each unit will be refuesemted at the Conference, the British Indian unit 
by representatives of different interests and parties in British India and the States 
unit by representatives of the States taken as a group. Even the British Parliament, 
which has solemnly recognised the validity of the Prinec.f treaties with the East 
India Company and formally enacted that such treaties shall be binding on the Crown, 
can claim no jurisdiction to examine the constitutions obtaining in the Indian States, 
and the admission of such jurisdiction at the Conference would be destructive of the 
internal sovereignty of States which naturally they dearly cherish. Conslituttonally, 
therefore, the suggestion of a quadruple conference is inlierently wrong, and 
hence the invitation only to representatives of the constituted Governments 
of the Indian States. 


The States’ SuHects’ Conferences 

The Akkalkot State Subjects^ Conference 

Mn the course of his presidential address to the Akkalkot State Subjects^ Confer- 
ence held at Akkalkot on the ist December, Mr. N. C, Kelkar said 

The third Conference of the people of the Akkalkot State meets to-day at 
Akkalkot Itself, The first two Conferences had to meet at the friendly neighbouring 
town of Sholapur for want of permission to meet at any place within the State. 
The state of things was not complimentary to anybody concerned. The conference 
condemned the State authorities for denying to the people the most elementary right 
01 public association. It condemned the people themselves for not having courage 
^ssert that elementary right for themselves. And lastly, it condemned 
tne ^British Government for not giving proper advice to the State in the matter of one 
or Its fundamental duties. The spectacle of the people of an Indian State being 
unable to do, withm its own territory, something which they can do openly and without 
any mproach only a few miles away in the British territory, — the spectacle, I say. 
would if It were not too grave to allow merriment 

1 A funniest part in it all would be the joining link of the officer who, as the 
rojitical Agent, quietly connives at the prohibition of a meeting or conference which, ^ 
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as the Chief Magistrate of the neighbouring British District, he sees no harm in 
being held in his own town. Can there be anything more indefensible than this 
puzzling duality of a nation in political ethics ? But thanks to the good sense of 
the present authorities of the Akkalkot State, the people are able to-day to hold a 
conference in their own capital. And as President of the first conference held under 
such 'improved conditions I respectfully tender my congratulations to them both. 

The people in Indian States have long been accustomed to the terrors of absolute 
despotism. Nov has come the turn of the despots themselves to fear the terrors bf 
democracy. But we, who are well-wishers of both the Indian Princes and the people 
under their rule, know and believe that a time is soon coming, when 
both despots and democracies will be shorn of their weapons of offence, 
and a constitutional equilibrium between their interests will soon be established 
through really representative institutions, securing to the Princes the loyalty of 
their subjects and to the subjects the responsibility of their Rulers. 

The political freedom of the Indian States has been walking in the footsteps 0^ 
the freedom of the poeple in British territory. And we hope that the problem of the 
freedom for both these will be satisfactorily solved as the triangular Round Table 
Conference which the Labour Government proposes to hold some 'time next year. 
This question of the Round Table Conference has raised a number of controversies 
and side-issues' ’in British India. I do not propose to deal with them here. I can say 
this with certainty that at the Conference there will be- real representative of the 
British Indian people along with British officials who pOse as the representatives of 
the Indian masses. But, on the other hand, it is unfortunately doubtful whether there 
will be at the Conference any real representatives ‘of the people of the^ Indian States. 
The Viceroy's declaration in tins connection uses ambiguous words, viz. ‘‘Represen- 
tatives of the Indian States" and an attempt is being made to put a very narrow 
construction on these words, and to interpret them as meaning only “Rulers of Indian 
States" and not non-official representatives of the people. 


I do not wish to ask the ungracious question as to whether the Indian Pni^es 
at this stage of political advancement could hamper the attainment of Doimnion 
Status by British India, even if they would. But don't we all know that in the early 
stages of the political struggle the Indian Princes were avowing themselves as opp^ed 
to the grant of political freedom in British India, lest it should have naturd reacUons 
and repercussions upon Indian States? I know at least of one Indian Prince tldo 
not wish to name him) who even affected to ridicule the pusillanimity of the Bntisn 
Government in giving up so lightly, as he thought, the cause of the bim^Ma^ 
ind despotism in India. He openly challenged the political agitators m British India to 
enter his territory if they dared, and pointed to a famous hilMort in his^ terriW ^ 
the likely place, where they would receive the proper 

them for their political sins, and where probably their bones would find an- eternal 

of these die-hard despots now find that the British 
lessly betrayed them by promising to the British Indian people, in ^ 
manLr, the attainmenl of Dominion Status, Hu P'S 

freedom, whether it may come a day earlier or a y * 
be internally cursing the British Government for 
eame bv what they regard as the soft-mmded surrender of tter 
But whatever these Princes might^ think in their mind, their | S^^rai 

and actively co-operating with the British Governrn^ent in tL ff daimm^to^hro 
is gone and goL for ever. And along with .t the chan« 
a blind connivance on the part *e Bnhsh ' - 

running not m their own States. The unrighteous da g 

The Indian Princes have therefore 

Other matters, gave a decision o the effect ftat ^at^^^ InSan Brined and 

arising out of treaties, engagements, etc., iutistic theory as vvell as 

the British Government, there was no doubt that both m ju^k m y 
political practice, the British Government is suzerain in India and had vestea m 
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the right to supervise and control the administration of Indian Princes not only in 
relation to foreigners but even in relation to their own subjects. 

Sir Harcoiirt Butler seems to have sc.andaliscd tlie Indian Princes by his brutal 
findings against them and it is no wonder if they try to find in the guarded, ambi- 
guous words of the cTecIarafion of His Excellency the Viceroy a sort of a consolation 
prixe in the assurance that at the Round Table Conference only Princes and Rulers 
of Indian Stales would be invited to attend, and even then they any be consulted 
either jointly with or separately from the ropresentatives of British Indian people. 
Apparently a double armour has thus been promised to the Indian Princes so that 
their notions or self-respect and dignity should not be injured. What they dread 
most as wounding their honour is mixing up or having'to rub their shoulders with 
representatives of the common people or the proletariat. They may indeed have 
in course of time, reconciled tliemstdvcs to sit on a level with the foremost political 
leaders in British India ; for they couUl not survive the derisive laughter of the world 
if they aflfected any longer to regard it beneath them to have anything to do with 
Ranades, Tilaks, Gokhales, Gandhis, Nehrus, etc. But they do affect that the limit 
would be reached if the British Government put them on the same level as repre- 
sentatives of their own subjects at any Round Tabic Conference or in any other 
scheme of consultation. And in doing so words are being used, again, which might 
give the appearance that the Indian Princes have not accepted the findings of the 
Butler Committee, and intend still to carry on the fight for their independence. 

- His Highness the Maharaja af Bikaner, we find, welcomes the idea of a federated 
India with Dominion StajLus for the British Indian people. He sees wisdom in the 
proposed Round Table Conference, for the Princes have one more chance of getting 
the Butler Committee’s findings modified and just recognition being secured for 
what they regard as ‘‘the correct position of the Indian States/' and also getting 
guarantees and safeguards for its preservation and maintenance. His idea of this 
position of the Indian Princes the Maharaja puts in a number of alternative words, 
such as, “Internal^ Autonomy" “Sovereign Rights" Independence" etc. Taking 
this view of the position of the Princes, the Maharaja naturally expressed appreciation 
oj the tactful policy of the British Government of eliminating from the Round Table 
Conference representatives of the Indian States* people. The Maharaja incidentally 
justified the boycott put by the Princes upon the “All-Parties Conference*' to which 
they were invited, and the chief ground of justification seems to be that, whereas on 
the one hand the British Government were not represented at that Conference, the 
people of Indian States were. Knowing the mentality of the Indian Princes as we do, 
no one could have expected them to attend the All-Parties Conference when the 
British Government^ were not present there I But we strongly resent the second 
group of justification that the Princes could not attend a Round Table 
Conference where the representatives of their people were present In fact, that is, 
therefore, now the crux of the whole position with regard to the Indian States. Are 
the Princes to be allowed to affect a sense of pollution by the touch of even the 
accredited representatives of their people ? 

.■U Maharaja puts forward a number of pleas in this connection. He says that 
pe Indian Prince is the natural leader of his subjects, and he challenges the 
credentials of the represptatives of his subjects. He goes the length of 
saying that subjects of Indian States, being naturally very loyal, are averse to the 
new-fangled methods of representative and democratic institutions ! The Prince, 
we are asked to believe, alone knows what is good for his subjects, and that the 
subjects confidently put trust in his integrity and his infallibility. And the argument 
ts, of course, the^ so called pledges of the British Government to treat the Indian 
Brinces as their independent fnends and allies.” But may I respectfully point out 
r w? quite out of date ? The hackneyed lullaby of Divine 

a, send the disturbed democracies in Indi.an States to sleep, 

ft, ■ w taken a vow not to take rest themselves nor give 

carry out in their States some scheme of agreed 
gr?evances^dressed^^'°°* through which the peoples’ voice will be heard and 

^n-i pertinent to ask one pointed question to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and other Princes of his persuasion. If the Indan Prince 
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can be accepted for all and any purpose as the sole and exclusive representative 
of his subjects, then why should not be the Secretary of State for India be similarly 
accepted as the representative of the British Indian subjects ? For in that officer 
are vested all the powers and authority and financial assets of British India and he 
is the only person who is at least as much responsible to the Parliament for the good 
administration of India, as the Indian Princes are to their God or their suzerain if 
they acknowledge any God or suzerain over them. In fact the British Government 
relies on this very theory of representation at the League of Nations and other 
Conferences held thereunder. But people in British India have never accepted this 
theory without demur, and they expect the time soon to come when those who may 
go to represent India at the League and these Conferences, may have more real and 
popular credentials than at present. 

Further, the procedure which will probably be followed in constituting the personnel 
of the Round Table Conference shows that the British Government recognise the 
inevitable duality of representative character in this matter ; for no secret is made 
of the fact that representatives of the people as such as distinguished from the 
representatives of the Government, will be invited to attend the Conference for 
common consultation. And if in relation to the British Government there can be 
this distinction between official and non-official representatives, then why cannot a 
similar distinction be valid and be observed as between official and popular represen- 
tatives of the Indian Slates who attend the Conference ? After all, even as represen- 
tatives of the Indian States' subjects, only prominent or distinguished individuals 
would naturally be invited to fill the two or three places that could be reserved 
for them as there would be a natural limit to the number of delegates attending the 
Conference. And even these few representatives may be selected from the people, 
who are well known for their interest in the affairs of the Indian States and yet may 
not dirretly be the subjects of any of the Indian Princes. There would thus he no 
injury to the pride and dignity of any of the Princes who would attend the Conference, 


The Wadhwan State PeopIe^s Conference 

Mr. ManilaHCothari in the course of his presidential address at the Wadhwan State 
People’s Conference on the 14th December said that the ‘‘unrestricted autocracy" 
prevailing at present in the Indian States was an anomaly and an anachronism, A 
claim had been advanced on behalf of the Indian States that they were self-governing. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Continuing, he said : We demand that ah 
this should be changed. In the States of the future, there will be room only for such 
Princes as are ready to devote themselves to public welfare. 

Continuing, the President said that it was a pity that their representatives had 
been excluded from the proposed Round-Table Conference with the ^ result that 
injustice had been done to more than a fifth of the people of India ^ who lived in th^ 
States and who did not concede the Rulers' claim to represent their interests 

Referring to the Wadhwan State, the President said that the system prevalent was 
a pure autocracy and there was not a single representative institution in the State. The 
members of the Wadhwan Municipality were all nominated by the State. There 
were no village panchayats. Patels too were appointed by the State. It was nigh 
time the State gave the public a voice in the administration. 

The cultivators were very badly off and sunk in debt and therefore the 25 per cent, 
enhancement in revenue which was imposed a few years ago should be withdrawn.^ 
Revision settlements should take place only after a period of say 30 years and not 

irregularly as now. . , , r t ,, 

The real field of work lay within the States and their workers therefore ^ould 
post themselves in the villages wherever they were allowed to do so, a^work for . 
khadi, boycott of foreign cloth, elevation of the depressed classes, prohibition ,aiid 
village reconstruction. Reform should come from within, and not by inviting aid 
, of the British Government 
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The Hyderabad State Subjects^ Conference 


[ Bomb’Ay 


The Hyderabad State Subjects' Political Conference was held in the Jinnah 
Hall, Bombav, on the i8th. December, Mr. jamtntdas iMehta presiding. 
Mr. Mehta 'in an extempore speech said that though he was not a 
Hyderabad subject, he was a subject of Naw<asmgar. The conditions In all Indian 
States remained the same. All of them were subject to personal rule where the life 
and liberty of the subjects were absolutely at the Riiler^s discretion. I. aw and Justice 
were not allowed to take their own coarse but were often tampared with by the 
Princes. The latter's powers for sharing slate revenue for personal expeiuiiture was 
unlimited in spite of the Princes' Chamber's resolution, stating that only a certain 
percentage of the state revenues must be l.akcn by the Princes for personal expendi- 
ture. As regards representation in the Rouml Tabic Conference, .Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta said that the Congress had noi yet committeil itself to any course. If at all 
the offer was accepted, the premier politierd organisation, whose main object was to 
look to public interests whether that of Hriiisn India or Indian India, would watch' 
the States' subjects' interests too. The House need not entciiain any doubts about it. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. L. R. Tairsec, I’resideni Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
also spoke. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference ~ 

“This Conference is of opinion that if the Indian National Congress decides to 
participate in the Round Table Conference foreshadowed in the declaration of H. K. 
the Viceroy dated the 1st November last, timely steps ^shouhl be taken to include an 
adequate number of represcniaiivcs of the Indian States' people in the Congress 

Pelegation. , . , . 

Subject to Clause No. i.-~“This Conference welcomes the inclusion of the relations 
between the British Government and the Indian States among the questions to be 
discussed at the proposed Round Table Conference in Lomlon, but emphatically 
protests against the exclusion of the representatives of Stales from this conference on 
the ground that Princes alone have the right to conduct diplomatic relations on 
behalf of the States. This Conference is firmly of opinion that no constitutional impro- 
priety is involved in inviting the States' people to the Conference, and indeed that 
their participation is as necessary as that of British India for enalding the Conference 
to find a solution acceptable to all parties concerned. 

“This Conference urges upon H. E. the Viceroy the fact that the times has arrived 
for taking some sort of guarantee from the Indian Princes for good government which 
is one of the specific stipulations in their treaties and upon which the British Govern- 
ment has guaranteed protection to' them. This conference further urges that these 
questions' which affect the very lives of the Indian' States' subjects cannot be shelved 
by the paramount power with due regard to the treaties. Presence of the represen- 
tatives of the Indian States’ subjects at the Round-Table Conference is absolutely 
necessary even from this point of view. 

. ‘fThis Conference desires to draw the attention of the public in all the 
Kdian States .and in British India to the Firman of, H. E. H's Government 
regarding public meetings as a true picture of the civic rights and liberties 
which . the, people normally, enjoy in Hyderabad .State. The Firman requires 
prior consent . to be. taken of the Government for every public meeting 
likely to be interpreted as of a political nature, irrespective of what political opinions 
are expressed thereat or in however , orderly a manner it may be conducted. The 
Conference urges that the utter absence of freedom of speech it implies should be 
regarded as a mark which entitles the people, to invoke the intervention of the Imperial 
factor. . . , 

“This Conference deprecates the recent increase in the Postal rates in Hyderabad 
Dominion sanctioned by balances in the public treasury and the Nizam’s private 
treasury. , . . ; . , . , ' 

“This Conference urges upon the people of Hyderabad and other States the 
desirability at this supreme juncture of sending a representative, and infipential 
deputation to England to counteract to some extent the pernicious propaganda 
carried on there and to educate and elighten the British public on all the rights of the 
people who are completely ignored in th e discuss! ons now taking place. 
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(i) This Conference earnestly requests H. E, H. the Nizam to establish Res- 
ponsible form ^ Government in the premier State of India in view of the recent 
declaration of Dominion Status for British India by H. E. the Viceroy the 
recommendations of the Mont-Ford Report, resolutions passed by the Calcutta 
Congress and the All-India States’ People’s Conference and the public opinion. 

(ii) Xhis Conference Also rec][uests the British Government to sdvise H# B 
H. the Nizam and other Rulers of Indian States to establish Responsible form of 
Government in their States., 


The Punjab States’ People’s Conference, 

The Punjab States’ People’s Conference opened at Lahore on the 27th Decem- 
ber. Mr. P, L. Chudgar, President, in the course of his address, said, that with 
the exception of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, all States were under the abso- 
lute despotism of the Princes and of the Agents of the Political Department of the 
Government of India. While the Princes found plenty of money foy self-indulgence 
of all sorts for building palaces after palaces reminiscent of the scenes in the 
Arabian Nights, for frequent European travels, for races, shikar parties and lavish 
entertainments to Viceregal visitors, for dog-shows, for fleets of most expensive 
motor cars, for gambling, for speculation, and what not, every department of public 
utility was starved, and elementary needs like education, sanitation and medical 
relief were denied to the people. He said that in the Punjab States, even the 
honour of the wives and daughters of the people was not safe. 

In answer to questions as to why this state of affairs was allowed to continue, 
the President said that it was mainly due to the everchanging policy of the British 
Government which was dictated neither in the interests of the Princes nor the 
people, but in imperialistic interests aiming at the weakening and dependence of 
both the Princes and the people. ‘These actions of the Princes were possible simply 
because the British Government protected the Princes. Else, the States’ people 
would put an end to this most scandalous state of affairs at once. He warned the 
Princes not to continue their present policy as even the Labour Government, which 
had a socialist wing, were opposed to their own landed aristocracy, whom they 
would soon wipe out. 

The President continued : The Butler Committee’s recommendations aimed at 
the continuance of the paramountcy of Indian States and said, that if any decision 
prejudicial to ^the States’ people were reached at the Round Table Conference 
without giving the States’ people any chance of expressing their views the States’ 
people would not be bound by them and would do everything in their power to 
use them. The remedy for the present state of affairs was that the States’ people 
should have a complete responsible Government at once in internal administra- 
tion. If their.dcmands were not satisfied within a reasonable time they must take 
up the matter in their own hands, and adopt all means to secure their goal. 





